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July  at  the  Expositions 


Panama-Pacific  International  Elxposition 

San  Francisco 

July  will  see  133  conventions,  among  them  being: 

Congress  of  Authors  and  Journalists,  June  29th  to 
July  2,  induMve. 

National  Sales  Managers'  Association,  July  3. 

International  Conference  of  Women  Workers,  July  4  to 
7,  inclusive. 

International  Press  Congress,  July  5  to  10,  inclusive. 

Grand  Interfratemity  Council  of  the  United  States, 
,  July  6  and  7. 

National  Editorial  Association,  July  7  to  10,  inclusive. 

International  Congress  of  Viticulture,  July  12  and  13. 

Motion  Picture  Exhibitors'  League,  July  12  to  16,  in- 
clusive. 

American  Asiatic  Association,  July  19  and  20. 

American  Historical  Association,  July  20  to  2^,  inclu- 
sive. 

The  conventions  include  a  number  of  Greek  Letter 
fraternities  and  family  gatherings.  A  number  of  special 
days  have  been  set  aside  in  connection  with  the  con- 
ventions. July  will  see  many  swimming  and  water  polo 
championships,  as  well  as  tennis,  baseball  and  matinee 
races.  Among  the  ^;)ecial  days  are  Wine  Day,  July  14, 
Liberty  Bell  Day,  July  17,  and  Billy  Sunday  Day, 
July  29. 

Amcng  the  principal  musical  events  are  the  redtals 
by  the  Apollo  Musical  Club  of  Chicago,  250  voices,  and 
the  Ogden  Tabernacle  Choir,  300  voices;  the  compe- 
titions of  the  International  Eisteddfod;  recitals  on  the 
oigan  by  visiting  celebrities;  La  Loie  Fuller's  dances 
with  orchestra;  concerts  by  massed  bands. 

Panama-CaHfoniia  Elxposition 
San  Diego 

The  Independence  Day  program  co\*ers  Saturday, 
Sunday  and  Monday,  July  3,  4,  5.  Saturday  se\*eral 
large  delegations  to  Pacific  Coast  conventions  will 
arrive,  also  the  midshipmen  on  warships  from  Annapolis; 
Sunday  the  religious  and  educational  forces  of  southern 
California  will  join  in  a  demonstration  of  desire  for 
peace  at  home  and  abroad;  Monday  the  Exposition  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  militar>'  and  naval  forces,  in  a 
parade  and  sham  battle  entitled  ^The  Defense  of 
San  Diego." 

The  largest  single  ddegation  to  visit  San  Diego  during 
July  win  be  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  in  session  for  a 
wedL  beginning  July  17.  The  Columbia  Park  Bonds' 
Club  will  be  given  a  big  reception  on  July  26.  A  large 
ddegntion  oC  New  England  Elks  will  visit  San  Diego  in 
July.  The  Ogden  Tabemade  Choir  will  give  a  series 
ol  opeD-«ir  concerts  with  the  organ.  The  outstanding 
feature  oC  the  Exposition  sununer  sdKwl,  which  begins 
on  July  sth  for  six  weeks,  will  be  the  department  in 
penooal  charge  of  Madane  Maria  Montessori. 


race  track,  the  aviation  field,  the  drill  grounds 
and  the  amusement  concessions. 

A  feature  never  before  equaled,  because 
tmtil  now  undeveloped,  is  the  illumination,  a 
triumph  in  the  application  of  electricity  and  a 
forecast  of  its  future. 

The  Joy  Zone  is  a  composite  of  the  best  edu- 
cationsd  and  amusement  concessions  of  all 
former  expositions,  to  which  have  been  added 
new  ideas  and  new  thrills.  Here,  too,  is  re- 
flected the  gay  life  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Gty  of  Saint  Francis 

San  Francisco  is  itself  a  wonderful  exposition 
of  what  man  can  accomplish  in  the  buUding  of 
a  city.  The  entire  business  section  and  a  great 
part  of  the  residence  section  has  been  b^uti- 
fully  and  strongly  rebuilt  at  a  total  cost  of  just 
about  what  it  lias  taken  to  dig  the  Panama 
Canal — $3  7  5 ,000,000. 

San  Francisco  b  not  an  orderly  collection  of 
assorted  buildings;  its  spirit  is  a  heritage  from 
the  golden  days  of  forty-nine.  Romance  and 
adventure  lurk  in  the  wind  that  tunes  the  rig- 
ging of  the  ships  on  the  wide  bay. 

Chinatown,  as  mysterious  and  inscrutably 
indifferent  as  ever;  its  great  Oriental  bazaars; 
the  Italian  restaurants  on  the  slopes  of  Tele- 
graph Hill ;  Golden  Gate  Park  with  its  museiun, ' 
its  lakes,  hills  and  jimgles  of  flowering  shrubs; 
Sutro  Heights,  Sutro  Baths,  the  Cliff  House 
overlooking  the  Golden  Gate  and  the  Seal 
Rocks;  the  Presidio  forests  and  fortifications, 
and  Fisherman's  Wliarf  delight  every  visitor. 
But  he  should  see  more  of  San  Francisco.  He 
should  motor  on  the  Ocean  Shore  boule\'ard, 
down  the  Peninsula,  thrcugh  San  Mateo,  Hills- 
borough and  Burlingame,  if  he  wants  to  see 
the  Italian  villas  and  Spanish  palaces  of  the 
"four  himdred"  in  a  setting  totally  imlike  San 
Francisco^s.  He  should  take  to  the  water, 
go  on  stemwheelers  through  the  Netherlands 
of  America,  with  its  quaint  dykes  and  wind- 
mills, to  Stockton  or  Sacramento.  He  should 
see  Alcatraz  and  Goat  islands  lying  dose  at 
hand  in  the  bay. 

From  its  beginning  San  Francisco  has  been 
a  cosmopolitan  city  of  robust  enjoyment.  Its 
nimierous  cafes,  its  cabarets  and  its  hotels  have 
never  lacked  patronage.  Excepting  only  New 
York,  it  can  accommodate  more  guests  than 
any  other  city  in  the  country.  The  names  of 
the  St.  Francis,  the  Palace  and  the  Fairmont 
are  known  to  ever>'  traveler.  And  the  Plaza, 
the  Turpin  and  others  offer  a  pleasing  combina- 
tion of  quiet  comfort  and  moderate  rates.  The 
life  in  San  Francisco's  hotels  and  cafes  this  year 
will  be  worth  coming  far  to  see  and  hear. 

(Coottnaed  00  pa^  14) 
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U.  S.  Grant  Hotel 

SAN  DIBGO.  CALIFORNIA 

Aq  HbHilutdy  &re-prc»/<  urbilectunklty  beautif  u], 
thvouably  up-lothc-minule,  ccntruy  ]och1H 
hotel.  Dppwiu  tbe  Plui  Park.    BntDfictvice. 
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The  P^Sba^Califomia  Exposition 
at  San  Diego 

Likewise  commemorating  the  completion  of 
the  Pansma  Canal,  this  exposition  cftened  at 
San  Diego  December  31,  1914,  and  will  dose 
January  i,  IQ16.  It  specially  emphasizes  the 
closer  union  of  the  Latin-American  states  with 
the  Republic  of  the  North  through  the  new 
waterway. 

To  miss  this  exposition  would  mean  a  dis- 
tinct loss  to  those  who  are  coming  to  see  the 
offerings  of  the  Pacific  Coast  rountry,  for  it 
leaves  an  impression  of  restful  beauty  that 
lingers  in  the  memory  like  the  phantom  con- 
ceits of  fairyland. 

Here  also  is  obtained  a  comprehensive  pano- 
rama of  the  Great  Southwest's  resources, 
developed  and  undeveloped.  Outdoor  exhibits 
are  a  distinctive  feature.  The  exposition's 
grounds  are  a  vast  botanical  garden  of  flowers, 
shrubs  and  trees  unrivaled  in  the  number  and 
size  of  specimens  and  varieties. 

The  Panama-California  Exposition  is 
reached  over  the  Santa  Fe  from  Los  Angeles. 
On  round-trip  tickets  from  eastern  points  no 
extra  charge  is  made  for  the  journey  of  lao 
miles  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego  and  the 
exposition. 

The  Southern  Exposition  City 

The  exposition,  of  course,  is  San  Diego's  over- 
whelming attraction,  but  there  are  a  good 
many  other  things  to  do  and  see.  Tia  Juana  is 
just  across  the  Mexican  line;  there  are  excur- 
sions to  the  Coronado  islands,  trips  to  Ramo- 
na's  Home  in  the  old  Spanish  San  Diego,  little 
journeys  to  Otay  and  Sweetwater  dams,  to 
Grossmont,  El  Cajon  and  Escondido,  the 
hidden  valley.  Madame  Tingley's  Theosoph- 
ical  Institute  and  the  heavy  coast  defense 
batteries  of  Fort  Rosecrans  add  interest  to  the 
beauries  of  Point  Loma.  Coronado  Beach 
forms  the  bulwark  betwe«i  the  blue  sea  and 
San  Diego's  wide  bay. 

The  U,  S.  Grant,  San  Diego's  two  million 
dollar  hotel,  built  by  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  is  the 
focal  point  of  the  exposition's  official  life. 
Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  facing  the 
Plaza  with  its  tropical  palms  and  its  illumi- 
nated fountain,  it  entertains  every  guest  of 
note,  every  delegation  from  afar,  and  its  large 
luxurious  lobby  is  the  common  meeting  ground 
of  visitors  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth. 
San  Diego  has  ample  hotel  accommodations  for 
all  comers  and  a  variety  of  rales  to  tit  any 
traveler's  financial  budget. 

(CoDtiaued  on  pkge  i6) 


I  Pasadena,  nine  miles  north  of  Los  Angela, 
has  more  millionaires  per  thousand  [>opiilatian 
than  any  other  city  of  equal  or  larger  dze  in 
the  world.  Next  to  its  homes,  Pasadena's  duel 
charm  lies  in  the  astounding  variety  and  prfr 
fusion  of  its  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  To  the 
north  of  Pasadena  the  famous  Mt.  Lowe  etac- 
tric  line  whirls  the  traveler  above  the  cloucb, 
from  or^ges  to  snow  in  an  hour. 

Sant^  Barbara,  120  miles  north  of  Los  An- 
geles, is  a  fascinating  old  community,  with  Uie 
mellow  flavor  of  the  old  Spanish  days  still  IiD> 
gering  in  its  atmosphere. 
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passenger  traffic  did  not  revive.  Though 
thousands  were  ready  to  follow  the  ancient 
water  trail  to  California,  few  came.  TTiere 
were  no  accommodations.  Only  two  vessels 
offered  to  carry  passengers,  and  they  were 
slow  freighters  having  room  for  less  than 
twoscoFe  persons. 

In  May,  however,  the  Padfic  Coast  had 
the  satisfaction  of  greeting  the  first  Atlantic 
liners,  the  first  passenger  boats  to  make  the 
r^ular  nm  between  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  via  the  Canal,  the  Finland  and 
the  Kroonland  of  the  International  Mercan- 
tile Marine  Company.  With  their  great 
cargo  capacity  these  vessels  will  not  only 
help  to  relieve  the  water-freight  congestion, 
but  their  Imurious  accommodations — in- 
cluding large  swimming  pools — and  the 
speed  that  enables  them  to  make  the  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  trip  in  seventeen 
days  b  helping  them  to  do  justice  unto  the 
passenger  traffic  over  the  old  historic  route 
through  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  Main. 


Starved  Teachers  and  Their 
Employers 

TIE  other  day  a  pathetic  letter  readied 
the  editorial  office.  The  writer  stated 
that  she  had  by  long  continued  self- 
denial  succeeded  in  saving  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  Could  she  with  this  amount 
realize  her  dream  and  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
tr^  from  Virginia  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
expositions? 

She  added  that  she  was  a  teacher  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  monthly  salary  of  thirty-five 
dollars. 

The  pathos  of  this  letter  lies  not  in  the 
starved,  cramped  life  of  its  writer;  rather, 
it  lies  in  the  blindness  of  a  commonwealth 
which  stunts  its  own  growth  and  develop- 
ment by  starving  those  men  and  women 
into  whose  hands  the  training  of  the  young 
is  placed. 

"Starving"  is  not  too  strong  a  word, 
Portland,  Oregon,  officially  detennined  that 
forty  dollars  a  month  is  the  minimum 
amount  on  which  a  woman  worker  can  sup- 
port herself  without  mental,  moral  or  physi- 
cal deterioration.  Can  a  Virginia  teacher 
get  along  on  less  money  than  a  Portland 
factory  worker? 

The  West  has  earned  the  right  to  point 
out  the  obvious  educational  shortcomings 
not  only  of  the  South  but  of  a  good  many 


"EUBOPE  IF  THE  KAISER  WINS" 

States  in  the  East.  California,  according 
to  the  Census,  pays  its  teachers  better  sala- 
ries than  any  other  state  in  the  Union; 
Washington,  Colorado,  Oregon,  Arizona 
are  dose  to  the  head  of  ie  list ;  despite  their 
sparse  population  they  pay  higher  teachers' 
salaries  than  parts  of  old,  wealthy  New 
England,  than  a  good  many  of  the  fat 
Middle-Western  states.  New  little  sage- 
brush towns  in  Idaho  barely  five  years  old 
boast  of  high  schools  heated  by  electricity, 
of  school  districts  which  pay  the  entire  cost 
of  transporting  every  cliild  to  school,  no 
matter  how  long  the  distance.  And  in  the 
new  desert  towns  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Nevada  and  western  Texas  the  school  build- 
ing invariably  is  the  most  imposing  structure 
of  the  settlement. 

By  the  same  token  the  standard  of  private 
schools  in  the  West  is  far  above  the  average. 
As  in  the  East,  private  schoob  beyond  the 
Rockies  must  compete  with  the  public 
sdiools  for  the  members  of  their  faculries. 
They  are  obliged  to  pay  high  salaries — and, 
like  the  public  schools,  they  insist  upon  a 
high  standard  of  ability  in  return  for  the 
high  remimeration. 

The  West  has  always  recognized  that  the 
quality  of  its  schoob,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, is  a  most  important  factor  in  attract- 
ing the  highest  class  of  citizens.  Will  the 
South  ever  learn  that  the  starved  teacher 
also  indicates  a  starved  intellectual  life, 
narrow  vision  and  a  dull  mentality  on  the 
part  of  the  employer? 
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and  abolish  bis  job.  Pemiission  was  given 
and  Phoenix  is  again  tnious  a  manager. 

Tucson,  the  rival  of  Phoenix,  decided 
some  months  ago  that  it,  likewise,  should 
have  a  city  manager.  But  Tucson  did  not 
call  a  Epecial  election  to  remodel  its  charter. 
It  chose  a  far  easier  road.  When  candidates 
for  the  city  council  started  to  shake  hands, 
they  were  asked  to  pledge  themselves  to 
af^int  a  city  manager.  There  was  no  law 
authorizing  such  an  official,  but  Tucson 
reasoned  that  it  could  try  out  the  system 
with  or  without  a  law.  Supporters  of  the 
city-manager  idea  won  at  the  polls  and  the 
new  council  at  once  proceeded  to  turn  the 
technical  part  of  the  city's  administration 
over  to  a  competent  engineer.  He  is  run- 
ning Tucson  now  under  the  city  council's 
supervision,  and  he  is  making  a  good  job  of 
it  even  though  Tucson's  charter  does  not 
mention  a  city  manager. 

The  management  of  a  corporation,  be  it  a 
private  or  a  public  association  of  individuals, 
does  in  no  wise  depend  upon  the  phraseology 
of  its  charter.  Even  the  poorest  charter 
can  be  made  effective  if  men  of  integrity, 
ability  and  tact  are  chosen  as  administrators. 


The  Antiquity  of  Alaska 

IONG  before  California  was  more  than 
.  a  myth,  before  the  West's  greatest 
river,  the  Columbia,  was  discovered, 
before  there  was  a  United  States,  Alaska 
had  been  partially  explored  and  settled. 
If  Chinese  records  are  to  be  believed,  the 
discovery  of  Alaska  antedates  the  journeys 
of  the  Norsemen  to  Greenland  and  across 
the  Atlantic.  According  to  these  records, 
a  Chinese  Buddhist  priest  traversed  the 
Alaskan  shore  in  499  A.  D.  In  1711  the 
Cossacks  of  Russia  were  hunting  sable  in 
Alaska.  In  1724  Peter  the  Great  with  his 
own  hand  wrote  the  instruction  for  the 
expedition  that  led  to  the  discovery  and 
exploration  of  Bering  Sea,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing century  Spanish,  English  and  French 
navigators  E^ain  and  again  headed  for  the 
Ala^an  coast  in  a  vain  effort  to  find  the 
Northwest  Passage  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic.  The  record  of  these  explorations 
constitutes  a  most  important  phase  in  the 
history  of  America. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that,  coincident 
with  the  beginning  of  construction  on  the 
government  railway,  Alaska  is  to  receive 


THE  BEAR  ElCPLAtKS 

a  practically  complete  library  covering  its 
entire  history  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present.  James  Wickersham,  Alaska's  ter- 
ritorial delegate  in  Congress,  with  several 
associates,  has  collected  from  the  libraries 
of  half  a  dozen  European  countries  every 
known  work  on  eariy  Alaskan  explorations, 
substituting  photc^aphic  copies  when  the 
original  could  not  be  obtained.  In  addition 
this  library  has  been  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  modem  books,  of  magazine  and 
newsp^)er  articles  until  it  comprises  a  per- 
manent record  of  almost  every  printed 
utterance  on  Alaska.  To  the  future  his- 
torian this  collection  will  be  fully  as  im- 
portant as  the  Bancroft  collection  has  been 
to  the  students  of  Western  American  his- 
tory. 

Great  material  developments  are  im- 
pending in  Alaska.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
in  the  quest  of  individual  wealth,  Alaskans 
old  and  new  will  not  forget  the  spiritual 
development  that  rounds  out  a  state's  well 
balanced  life.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Alaskans  will  remember  the  manner  in 
which  the  older  commonwealths  of  the 
Union  have  squandered  their  most  precious 
birth  rights,  their  school  lands.  Through 
an  act  of  Congress  the  territory  has  been 
given  two  sections  in  every  township  for 
the  support  of  its  schools,  plus  one  section 
in  each  township  of  the  Tanana  valley  for 
the  support  of  an  agricultural  college  and  a 
school  of  mines.  Rightly  administered, 
this  princely  gift  should  by  and  by  make  the 
Alaskan  schools  the  most  highly  endowed 
educational  institutions  in  the  world. 
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takes,  whereas  in  municipal  undertakings 
the  taxpayer  foots  the  bill. 


Happiness  and  Cobblestones 

TilS  is  the  age  of  the  Great  Noise.  It 
is  everywhere.  Even  m  the  sylvan 
retreats  of  the  open  country,  even  on 
the  alpine  meadows  of  the  high  moyntains 
the  open  cut-out  roars  and  the  f  klaxon, 
shrieks.  The  world  has  grown  richer,  1^ 
has  become  fijUer,  but  a  great  p^.  of  man*!!; 
h2^)piness  ^  been  drowned  in  the  rising 
sea  of  NwL  Laid  on  end,  ihe  nerves 
frazzled  by  plain  noise  would  stretch  seven 
times  aroxmd  the  earth  at  the  equatof ;  the 
temper  explosions  catii^  by  noise  would 
hurl  the  biggest  shells  used  in  the  war  half 
way  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the  hours  of 
sleep  lost  by  noise  are  too  multitudinous  to 
be  fully  made  up  by  the  short  periods  of 
suspended  animation  during  sabbatical 
worship. 

Relief  is  at  hand,  however.  In  the  big 
cities  the  greatest  source  of  noise,  Ihe  pave- 
ment, is  gradually  being  reformed.  As- 
phalt and  cobblestones  are  giving  way;  the 
wood-block  pavement,  silent  as  the  hand 
of  night,  is  coming  into  its  own  again. 

Not  the  round  wooden  block  which  once 
upon  a  time  made  every  Chicago  street  im- 
passable. The  new  kind  is  cut  into  rectang- 
ular squares  like  bricks,  treated  with  creo- 


sote to  resist  deterioration,  placed  on  a 
concrete  foundation  and  held  together  with 
a  mixture  of  cement  and  asphalt.  It  re- 
sembles the  old-style  Chicago  wood-block 
surface  as  closely  as  a  1900  model  resembles 
a  twelve-cylinder  car.  Besides  its  noiseless 
ness  this  modem  pavement  of  creosoted 
wood  blocks  is  more  resilient,  lasts  longer, 
wears  better  and  requires  less  repair  than 
almost  every  other  surfacing  material.  So 
well  did  it  meet  every  condition  of  modem 
street  traffic  that  wood-block  pavement  has 
increased  in  Paris  at  the  rate  of  235  per  cent 
per  annum;  Minneapolis  is  doing  sixty  per 
cent  of  all  its  paving  with  creosoted  wood 
blocks.  Boston,  New  York,  Cincinnati, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Kansas  City 
and  St.  Louis  are  using  ever  increasing 
amounts  of  the  material. 

The  Forest  Service,  after  careful  anal3rsisy 
reports  that  Douglas  fir,  the  great  Western 
staple,  makes  an  almost  ideal  block  pave- 
ment when  properly  laid  and  treated.  In 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California  the 
lumber  industry  surpasses  all  other  manu- 
factures in  importance.  The  lumber  in- 
dustry is  entitled  to  the  support  of  every 
Westem  mimidpality,  especially  when 
this  support  not  only  keeps  the  money 
at  home  but  likewise  benefits  the  feet  and 
ears  of  every  citizen.  For  the  sake  of  your 
tympamun  and  pocketbook,  specify  creo- 
soted wood-block  pavement  for  the  next  job. 


The  American  Note  and  the  Progress  of  the  War 


By  JBROMB  LANDFIBLD 


TIE  resignation  of  Secretary  Bryan 
from  the  cabinet  on  the  eve  of  the 
sending  of  President  Wilson's  note 
to  Germany  on  submarine  warfare  came  as 
a  surprise  to  the  whole  country  and  started 
a  flood  of  comment.  The  press  of  the  coun- 
try voiced  various  views.  In  a  few  quarters 
Bryan  was  commended  for  sacrificing  oflSce 
to  principle.  Many  journals  scored  him 
for  quitting  at  a  critical  time,  especially 
after  having  signed  the  earlier  note  to 
Germany.  And  the  vast  majority  evinced 
great  relief  that  our  State  Department 
had  been  relieved  of  an  incubus  that 
threatened  all  manner  of  international 
complications. 

A  very  jx?rnicious  doctrine  has  been  cir- 
culated in  the  popular  press  in  recent  years 
to  the  effect  that  the  cable  and  telegraph 
have  practically  relieved  our  foreign  repre- 


sentatives of  all  importance  and  reduced 
them  to  the  status  of  messenger  boys  for 
the  State  Department.  Mr.  Bryan,  who 
seems  singularly  ignorant  of  modem  Euro- 
pean history  and  international  relations, 
evidently  shares  this  view,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  he  was  willing  to  prostitute  the 
diplomatic  and  consvdar  service  entirely 
to  the  exigencies  of  his  political  machine. 
He  could  see  nothing  wrong  in  this  and  it 
did  not  trouble  his  conscience.  It  is  grad- 
ually dawning  on  thoughtful  Americans 
that  our  diplomatic  service  is  our  first  line 
of  defense,  and  that  a  few  well-trained 
diplomats,  speaking  the  languages  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  are  accredited,  of 
good  taste  and  breeding,  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  international  politics,  are 
more  important  than  battleships.  To  those 
who  realize  this,  the  resignation  of  Bryan 
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tion.  It  fe  probable  therefore  that  Ger- 
many's answer  to  the  second  note  wUl  be 
a  polite  refusal,  joined  with  proposals  of 
time-consuniing  negotiations  and  investi- 
gations. Meanwhile  the  German  Ambassa- 
dor at  Washington  has  not  helped  matters 
by  submitting  to  our  government  some 
affidavits  to  the  effect  that  the  "Lusi- 
tania"  carried  guns,  affidavits  on  the  face 
of  them  perjured  or  irrelevant  and  whose 
makers  seem  to  have  disappeared. 

ENTER   ITALY 

The  past  month  has  marked  the  entrance 
of  Italy  into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies.  In  general  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
Italy's  action,  especially  in  vievi  of  the 
preliminary  diplomatic  interchanges,  strikes 
the  onlooker  as  cold-blooded  and  selfishly 
calculating.  On  the  face  of  it,  she  appears 
to  have  demanded  territorial  concessions 
from  her  former  allies  at  a  time  when  they 
were  in  a  tight  place,  and  falling  to  secure 
the  plunder  by  diplomacy  resorted  to  vio- 
lence. Many  prominent  Italians  undoubt- 
edly feel  that  the  situation  is  not  one  that 
reflects  credit. 

Yet  from  the  Italian  pomt  of  view  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  far  as  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Italy  were  concerned, 
the  Triple  Alliance  was  only  a  modus 
vhendi  whereby  each  promised  not  to  dis- 
turb the  balance  in  the  Balkans  and  in 
which  each  watched  like  a  cat  lest  the  other 
gain  some  advantage.  Austria's  attack  on 
Serbia  was  a  breach  of  Article  7  of  the 
treaty  and  Italy  was  not  consulted.  Her 
protests  met  with  delay  and  evasion. 
Finally  she  realized  that  if  she  remained 
neutral  she  could  hope  for  nothing  but 
punishment  if  Germany  won,  and  certainly 
no  relief  if  the  Allies  were  victorious.  She 
could  not  intervene  on  behalf  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Allies,  forTier  people  are  traditionally 
hostile  to  their  former  oppressors.  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation  as  well  as  self- 
interest  forced  her  to  throw  in  her  lot  with 
England,  France  and  Russia. 

HESITATION"  IN  THE   BALKAMS 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  the  Bal- 
kan States  and  as  yet  there  is  no  dear 
indication  of  what  will  happen  there. 
Despite  the  debt  of  gratitude  tJiey  owe  to 
Russia  for  their  liberation  from  the  Turkish 
oppressor,  they  have  ever  looked  upon 
their  great  northern  neighbor  with  sus- 
picion, a  suspicion  fully  made  use  of  by 


Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  to  further 
their  interests.  The  old  Austrian  prin- 
ciple of  divide  ei  impera  came  into  full 
play  after  the  first  Balkan  war  and  was 
responsible  for  the  second.  Since  the  begiiH 
ning  of  the  present  war  Germany  has  made 
every  effort  to  convince  these  peoples  of 
the  certainty  of  ultimate  Teutonic  success 
and  the  threat  that  this  conveyed  to  them 
if  they  took  sides  with  the  Allies.  So  far 
this  has  been  successful  in  enforcing  neu- 
trality on  the  part  of  Rumania,  Bulgaria 
and  Greece.  Just  now  popular  feeling  in 
all  three  is  very  strongly  in  favor  of  de- 
claring for  the  Allies,  but  the  three  gov- 
ernments have  made  some  rather  strong 
demands  as  the  price  of  their  coining  in. 
Rumania,  who  would  naturally  expect  to 
obtain  Transylvania  from  Austria-Hungary, 
with  its  3,000,000  Rumanians,  also  wishes 
Russia  to  restore  to  her  Bessarabia.  Bul- 
garia, sorely  disappointed  in  the  second 
Balkan  war,  is  not  satisfied  with  the  prom- 
ise of  Adrianople,  but  demands  Kavala  bay 
from  Greece,  and  the  Vardar  valley  from 
Serbia.  All  three  are  on  tenter-hooks,  each 
knowing  that  the  game  must  be  played 
with  consummate  skill,  not  only  to  gain 
something,  but  even  to  retain  what  they 
now  possess.  The  great  German  drive  m 
Galicia  had  a  political  as  well  as  military 
aim,  namely,  to  impress  the  wavering 
Rumanians.  Nevertheless  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  another  month  will  see  the 
Balkan  States  entering  into  the  conflict, 
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e^)ecially  if  the  Allied  q>erations  against 
the  Dardanelles  meet  with  continued  success. 

BSAVE  LITTLE  SERBIA 

In  connection  with  the  Balkan  situation 
attention  has  been  somewhat  distracted 
from  Serbia  and  it  is  apt  to  be  forgotten 
how  great  a  part  she  has  played  in  the  war. 
We  know  now  that  all  the  tdk  of  a  Serbian 
conspiracy  against  the  Archduke  Franz 
FenUnand  was  pure  invention,  down  to  the 
manufactured  evidence  in  the  court  that 
tried  the  assassins,  and  the  best  proof  is 
perhaps  the  fact  that  most  prominent 
Serbians  were  abroad  and  Austria's  ulti- 
matum was  a  complete  surprise.  That  a 
small  nation,  wasted  by  two  great  wars, 
with  little  military  or  hospital  equipment, 
should  have  been  able  to  put  up  such  a 
struggle  and  finally  expel  an  invader,  nu- 
merically many  times  stronger,  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  things  of  all  history. 

Serbia  however  has  now  in  her  midst  a 
greater  foe  than  the  Austrians  who  devas- 
tated her  fields  and  killed  off  her  civilian 
population.  The  deadly  typhus  has  car- 
ried off  a  hundred  thousand  of  her  popula- 
tion. At  present,  the  typhus  seems  to  be 
under  control  and  the  great  remaining 
problem  is  that  of  getting  the  refugee  pop- 
ulation back  on  their  devastated  farms 
and  helping  them  to  start  again.  An  in- 
teresting movement  has  been  started  in 
San  Francisco,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
send  seed,  implements,  clothing  and  tents 
for  the  rehabilitation  of  one  district  in 
Serbia,  the  new  name  of  which  district  is 
to  be  "California." 

HOW  RUSSIA  FARES 

From  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  oper- 
ations in  Poland  and  Galicia  have  been  the 
most  difficult  to  follow  and  understand. 
Two  things  have  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. The  first  is  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
port and  the  second  is  that  Russia,  an 
agricultural  and  not  an  industrial  country, 
is  unable  to  manufacture  ammunition  in 
adequate  quantities.  The  big  German 
drive  eastward  through  Galicia  of  the  past 
three  weeks  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular 
moves  of  the  war  and  its  importance  is 
not  likely  to  be  underestimated. 

But  the  defeated  Russians  are  by  no 
means  demoralized.  With  plentiful  am- 
munition it  is  ^doubtful  if  the  Dunajec 
(Dunayetz)  river  would  have  been  forced. 
The  closing  of  the  port  of  Arkhangel  by 


ice  threw  them  back  on  the  Siberian  rail- 
road as  the  sole  route  for  supply,  and  here 
the  trouble  between  China  and  Japan  for 
the  time  being  caused  Japan  to  husband  her 
ammunition  instead  of  sending  it  to  Russia. 
Now  however  this  trouble  is  allayed  and 
Arkhangel  is  open,  so  we  may  expect  to 
see  increased  Russian  activity,  probably 
in  western  Poland. 

Of  all  the  countries  at  war  Russia  has 
suffered  least  in  a  material  sense.  Eco- 
nomically she  is  today  probably  in  better 
shape  than  when  the  war  began.  The  war 
united  in  harmony  all  the  discordant  ele- 
ments of  Russian  society  and  put  an  end 
to  all  labor  disturbances,  with  the  result 
of  a  tremendous  increase  in  industrial 
efficiency.  The  abolition  of  the  vodka 
traffic  has  also  resulted  in  a  degree  of  pros- 
perity such  as  Russia  has  not  known  before. 

THE  OUTLYING  FIELDS  OF  WAR 

Someone  has  pointed  out  that  just  as 
the  expedition  of  General  James  Wolfe 
to  Canada  in  our  so-called  French  and 
Indian  War  was  only  an  episode  in  the 
great  Seven  Years*  War  and  little  attention 
paid  to  it  at  the  time  in  Europe,  so  now 
there  are  taking  place  in  Africa  expeditions 
that  are  passing  without  notice  which  are 
likely  to  be  quite  as  momentous  in  shaping 
the  world's  history.  Germany  has  had  no 
more  disagreeable  surprise  in  the  present 
war  than  to  find  that  the  Boers,  who  a  few 
short  years  ago  were  engaged  in  a  death 
struggle  with  England,  were  loyal  to  the 
Empire.  It  was  a  bold  experiment  that 
England  made  in  19 10  in  turning  over  the 
whole  government  of  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  Orange  Colony  to  a 
people,  the  majority  of  whom  were  Boers, 
but  the  conduct  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  has  justified  the  wisdom  of  it. 
General  Louis  Botha,  at  the  head  of  the 
local  forces,  has  occupied  Windhoek,  the 
capital  of  German  Southwest  Africa,  and 
wall  shortly  have  taken  possession  of  that 
colony  entire.  The  other  German  pos- 
sessions in  Africa  are  likewise  being  invaded 
by  small  bodies  of  soldiers  who  are  naturally 
enduring  great  hardships  and  performing 
unusual  feats  of  valor  in  a  wild  country. 
They  are  perhaps  inclined  to  complain  that 
their  work  is  unnoticed  on  account  of  their 
small  numbers  in  comparison  with  the 
gigantic  operations  in  Europe,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  changing  the  course  of  empire. 
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America,  the  Hyphen  and  the  European  War 

By  WALTER  WILLARD 


BIG  wheat  profits,  ammunition  divi- 
dends, cotton  distress,  these  economic 
disturbances  are  not  the  greatest  of 
the  Great  War's  effects  upon  the  United 
States.  Nor  is  the  possibility  of  a  foreign 
war  the  greatest  evil  in  the  train  of  the 
conflict. 

The  most  important,  the  most  sinister  of 
the  European  war's  effects  upon  the  United 
States  is  the  taint  of  suspicion  that  has  been 
cast  upon  the  loyalty  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

By  birth  and  descent  approximately 
twenty  million  Americans  are  more  or  less 
closely  connected  with  the  Germanic  em- 
pires through  blood  ties.  Next  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  they  constitute  the  most  important 
and  the  best  strain  among  the  many  ele- 
ments out  of  which  the  nation  has  been 
welded.  Their  invaluable  contribution  to 
the  upbuilding  of  the  repubUc  in  fair  weather 
and  in  foul  has  always  been  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Yet  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
German-American  has  been  singled  out  for 
suspicion,  his  motives  have  been  questioned, 
his  conduct  criticized,  his  faith  impugned. 
After  the  sinking  of  the  British  Lusitania 
doubt  concerning  the  loyalty  of  the  German- 
Americans  toward  the  coimtry  of  their 
birth  or  adoption  was  openly  expressed  by  a 
part  of  the  American  press. 

Hitherto  only  the  Japanese  immigrants 
have  been  considered  as  possible  internal 
foes.  Now  part  of  the  press  has  succeeded 
in  arousing  vague  suspicions,  latent  fear 
concerning  the  attitude  of  almost  a  quarter 
of  the  population  in  case  of  foreign  war. 
Almost  unconsciously,  surely  without  de- 
sign or  intention,  a  part  of  the  American 
press  has  designated  the  German  strain  as 
the  yellow  streak  in  the  warp  and  woof  of 
the  nation. 

This  setting  apart  of  the  German  element 
as  a  thing  to  be  feared  and  mistrusted  is  the 
outstanding  feature  of  the  world  catastro- 
phe in  its  relation  to  the  United  States. 
Apparently  it  has  exposed  a  serious  cleavage 
in  the  cornerstone  of  the  Republic. 

EFFECT  OF  BITTER  CRITICISM 

Was  the  thoughtless  part  of  the  press 
justified  in  suspecting  German-American 
loyalty?  Upon  what  facts  did  it  base  its 
openly  expressed  doubt? 


At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war 
Americans  of  German  birth  or  descent  dis- 
played little  active  sympathy  with  the 
fatherland.  Of  course  they  favored  the 
German  cause,  just  as  the  Anglo-Americans 
and  the  Franco-Americans  sympathized 
with  the  Allies,  but  the  German  element  as 
a  whole  leaned  to  the  belief  that  the  war  was 
inexcusable,  without  real  cause  and  was 
based  upon  mutual  distrust  and  fear  among 
the  European  powers.  Most  German- 
Americans  agreed  with  the  German  chan- 
cellor in  his  declaration  that  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  was  an  mfraction  of  international 
law  and  ethics,  but  they  also  believed  that 
this  invasion  was  necessitated  by  England's 
refusal  to  stay  out  of  the  war.  They  be- 
lieved that,  had  England  remained  neutral, 
Belgiiun  would  not  have  been  invaded. 
And  the  fact  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  had 
committed  England  to  participation  in  the 
war  before  Belgium  became  an  issue,  a  fact 
abundantly  established  by  the  statements 
of  British  members  of  parliament,  certainly 
placed  part  of  the  responsibility  for  Bel- 
gium's fate  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Allies. 

The  German-Americans,  while  pleading 
mitigating  circimistances,  did  not  feel  hurt 
because  of  the  censure  the  American  press 
heaped  upon  Germany.  But  the  German- 
Americans  did  deeply,  bitterly  resent  the 
deification,  the  incense  burned  by  the  bulk 
of  the  American  press  in  front  of  the  Allies' 
shrine.  They  could  not  imderstand  why 
the  American  press  should  applaud  England 
in  its  new  role  of  "defender  of  small  nations" 
twelve  years  after  the  Boer  War,  with 
Ireland  sitting  at  the  back  door  vainly  cry- 
ing for  Home  Rule;  they  could  not  under- 
stand why  German  "militarism,"  having 
maintained  utter  peace  when  all  other  great 
powers,  including  the  United  States,  had 
been  at  war  at  least  once  during  the  last 
forty  years,  should  be  made  the  scapegoat 
while  the  militarism  of  Russia  and  the 
navalism  of  Britain  was  crowned  with  the 
halo  of  righteous  necessity.  And  now  they 
are  pointing  to  the  ring  of  enemies  sur- 
rounding Germany  as  the  full  justification 
of  the  empire's  military  preparations. 

A  WAR  OF  EMPTY  PHRASES 

They  are  also  asking  why  it  was  morally 
wrong  for  Germany,  open  to  attack  on  all 
sides  by  nations  with  great  military  and 
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naval  establishments — and  now  being  at- 
tacked from  all  sides— to  prepare  for  the 
worst  when  there  is  a  consistent  and  grow- 
ing demand  in  the  United  States,  without 
foes  upon  any  border,  protected  by  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  salt  water,  to  build  up 
huge  armaments  on  land  and  sea. 

And  to  the  Anglo-American  argument  of 
a  supposed  military  caste  dominating  Ger- 
man policy  the  German-Americans  reply 
^th  a  request  for  facts.  They  want  to 
know  when  and  where  this  "military  caste" 
of  Germany  ever  made  war  during  the  last 
forty  years,  during  the  period  in  which 
England,  Russia,  Japan,  Italy,  France, 
Serbia  each  fought  one  to  three  campaigns 
of  aggressive  conquest. 

And  then  there  are  the  "atrocities"  com- 
mitted by  the  "Huns,"  tales  of  outrages, 
wholesale  murder,  rape  and  pillage  which 
should  have  foimd  small  credence  in  the 
United  States  whose  people  know  more 
about  German  characteristics  from  personal 
observation  than  any  other  non-Germanic 
country.  Here  is  a  sample  of  the  German 
atrocities.  Ponder  upon  it,  then  weigh  it 
in  the  light  of  your  own  knowledge  concern- 
ing the  traits  of  your  neighbors  and  ac- 
quaintances of  German  descent. 

HE  EATS  'em  alive! 

"The  child  was  about  two  years  of  age. 
The  child  came  into  the  middle  of  the  street 
so  as  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  soldiers.  The 
soldiers  were  walking  in  twos.  The  first  line 
of  two  passed  the  child;  one  of  the  second 
line,  the  man  on  the  left,  stepped  aside  and 
drove  his  bayonet  with  both  hands  into  the 
child's  stomach,  lifting  the  child  into  the 
air  on  his  bayonet  and  carrying  it  away  on 
his  bayonet,  he  and  his  comrades  still 
singing.'' 

This  is  not  the  tale  of  an  irresponsible 
person.  It  is  a  verbatim  extract  from  the 
ofl&cial  report  of  the  British  Committee  on 
Alleged  German  Outrages  and  signed  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Viscount 
Br>xe.  On  account  of  the  chairman's  po- 
sition a  large  part  of  the  American  press  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  committee 
report  "proves"  the  truth  of  the  German 
atrocities. 

According  to  the  report's  preface,  the 
members  of  the  conmiittee  did  not  gather 
the  "evidence;"  it  was  collected  by  others 
who  took  the  depositions  of  some  twelve 
hundred    Belgians — ^not    under    oath — in 


England,  added  the  stories  of  retiumed 
English  soldiers,  added  extracts  from  the 
dianes  of  German  soldiers  and  submitted 
the  material  to  the  conunittee.  The  report 
was  widely  circulated  in  the  United  States 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  government. 

Contrast  this  report,  collected  and  dis- 
seminated by  partisans  for  partisan  pur- 
poses, with  the  statements  of  reputable 
American  correspondents — Cobb,  Bennett 
and  McCutcheon  among  others — ^who  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  German  army 
through  Belgiimi,  who  investigated  on  the 
spot  during  the  time  when  the  "atrocities" 
were  said  to  have  occiured,  who  had  ample 
opportimity  to  verify  the  reported  outrages. 
Irvin  Cobb,  James  O'Donnell  Bennett  and 
McCutcheon  enjoy  enviable  reputations; 
no  one  has  accused  them  of  having  been 
bought  by  the  German  government.  They 
categorically,  emphatically  and  indignantly 
denied  the  tales  of  horror  disseminated 
from  London.  They  went  out  of  their  way 
to  verify  the  reports,  yet  they  were  unable 
to  find  ofie  clear  case  of  wanton  murder, 
rape  or  pillage  to  substantiate  the  mass  of 
allegations. 

Whose  testimony  would  be  accepted  by 
an  impartial  jury,  the  word  of  trained,  im- 
partial observers  having  personally  investi- 
gated alleged  occurrences  on  the  spot  at  the 
time  they  were  said  to  have  happened,  or 
the  conclusions  of  the  plaintiff's  paid  em- 
ployes, conclusions  based  almost  wholly  on 
hearsay  evidence  of  partisans  whose  allega- 
tions are  flatly  contradicted  by  the  personal 
observations  of  neutral  witnesses? 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war 
President  Wilson  asked  all  Americans  to 
remain  neutral  in  word,  action  and  thought. 
The  Europ)ean  quarrel  was  not  of  our  mak- 
ing; no  vital  interest  of  the  United  States 
was  involved  at  the  beginning.  Considering 
the  make-up  of  the  American  population, 
the  maintenance  of  the  country's  internal 
harmony  dictated  this  strict  impartiality. 
Was  it  worth  \vhile  gradually  to  shove 
millions  of  American  citizens  beyond  the 
pale  of  loyalty  by  rendering  a  hasty  verdict 
upon  the  merits  of  a  controversy  which  can 
be  judged  properly  by  history  only? 

Consider  the  position  of  the  American 
citizens  of  German  extraction  at  this  fateful 
moment. 

Despite  undeser\-ed,  uncalled-for  slurs 
and  sneers  they  are  intensely  loyal,  abso- 
lutely faithful  Americans,    They  disagree 
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with  the  President  in  the  attitude  he  has 
assumed  toward  Germany.  Millions  of 
other  citizens  not  of  German  extraction  also 
disagree  with  the  President.  The  thought 
that  it  is  not  worth  while  for  the  United 
States  to  risk  war  with  Germany  in  order  to 
protect  English  shipping  against  submarine 
attack  does  not  emanate  solely  from  Ger- 
man-American citizens;  it  is  shared  by  at 
least  one  member  of  the  President's  cabinet. 
There  is  not  one  American,  hyphenated 
or  plain,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  questions 
the  justice  of  the  President's  demand  upon 
Germany  to  desist  from  a  course  of  action 
which  deprives  Americans  of  their  clearly 
established  right  to  travel  and  ship  goods  on 
the  high  seas.  But  there  are  also  millions 
of  Americans  of  both  kinds  who  insist  that 
the  same  vigor  should  and  must  be  used 
toward  other  nations  who  illegally  interfere 
with  the  exercise  of  American  rights  on  the 
high  sea.  And  there  are  millions  of  un- 
hyphenated Americans  who  believe  that 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  war  materials 
on  a  colossal  scale  constitutes  a  distinct  vio- 
lation of  neutrality  while  the  beneficiaries 
continue  to  interfere  with  American  trade 
in  American  bottoms  going  from  American 
ports  to  neutral  destinations. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  SUBBiARINE  CAMPAIGN 

Shall  we  close  our  ears  and  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  plain  facts  concerning  Germany's 
submarine  warfare  and  its  origin?  The  first 
of  the  blows  that  shattered  international 
law  governing  warfare  on  the  high  sea  was 
struck  by  Great  Britain  when  it  declared 
the  North  Sea  to  be  a  "war  zone";  the 
second  blow  against  international  law  was 
struck  by  Great  Britain  when  it  detained 
and  captured  neutral  vessels  traveling  be- 
tween neutral  ports  laden  with  non-con- 
traband goods;  the  third  blow  against  inter- 
national law  was  struck  by  Great  Britain 
when  it  refused  to  allow  American  foodstuffs 
to  reach  Germany,  there  to  be  distributed  to 
the  civilian  population  under  American 
supervision.  It  is  the  avowed  intention  of 
England  to  starve  German  non-combatants 
by  interfering  with  legal  American  trade. 
President  Wilson  himself,  before  the  be- 
ginning of  Germany's  retaliatory  submarine 
campaign,  proposed  to  England  that  she 
desist  from  her  illegal  practices,  that  the 
belligerents  return  to  the  safe  ground  of 
established    usage    in    maritime    warfare. 


Germany  accepted  the  President's  proposal 
in  substance,  announced  her  willingness  to 
recall  her  submarines  if  England  would 
accede  to  the  President's  proposals.  Eng- 
land declined. 

Upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the  major 
part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  submarine 
attacks? 

The  German-Americans  believe  that 
England's  iUegal  mterference  with  American 
shipping — ^an  interference  officially  estab- 
lished by  American  protests — led  inexorably 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Lusitania,  a  British 
ammimition  ship.  They  believe  that  war 
with  Germany  is  not  tie  proper  remedy. 
They  maintain  that  the  threat  of  an  embargo 
on  the  exportation  of  war  materials  will  be 
sufficient  to  induce  the  Allies  to  cease  inter- 
fering with  the  well  established  rights  of 
neutrals  on  the  high  seas,  that  a  return  of 
the  Allies  to  the  rules  of  international  law 
will  be  followed  automatically  by  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  German  submarine  campaign 
against  merchant  vessels. 

Germany  has  repeatedly  and  emphatically 
disavowed  any  intention  of  wilfully  attack^ 
ing  American  ships,  has  offered  compensa- 
tion for  damage  infficted  unintentionally. 
Is  it  imperative  that  the  United  States 
should  go  to  war  with  Germany  because  of 
illegal  German  attacks  upon  the  ships  of  an 
enemy  which  struck  the  first  blow  at  inter- 
national law,  whose  own  refusal  to  abide 
by  international  law  was  the  cause  of  the 
attacks? 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to  engage 
in  war  unless  aU  other  means  to  obtain 
satisfaction  have  first  been  exhausted. 
Pressure  on  one  offender  is  not  sufficient. 
Unless  the  same  degree  of  pressure  is  applied 
to  both  offenders,  tiie  United  States  has  not 
an  absolutely  clear  case  against  one  of  them. 
And  war  without  a  clear,  righteous  cause 
fully  endorsed  without  reservation  by  all  the 
people  might  in  the  end  be  a  calamity  no 
matter  how  decisive  our  victory. 

Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
present  delicate  situation  wfll  cause  the 
President  to  change  his  mind  concerning  the 
restriction  of  immigration.  A  shutting- 
down  of  the  gates  against  the  old  and  new 
hates  of  Europe  untU  the  pepsin  of  patriot- 
ism has  completed  its  work  in  the  national 
stomach  seems  to  be  dictated  by  wisdom  and 
self-interest. 
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things  because  everybody  he  had  ever 
known  did  them,  and  did  them  with  a 
consciousness  of  divine  right  that  took  no 
account  of  criticism. 

Of  course  he  was  dull,  or  the  example  of 
dynamic  Ammcans  boring  tunnels  and 
building  sky-scrapers  would  have  shattered 
his  armor.  That  it  did  not,  merely  indi- 
cated that  he  was  a  perfectly  good  English- 
man of  his  class.  After  a  fashion  his  de- 
ficiencies were  a  social  hallmark  and  helped 
his  campaign. 

At  the  end  of  four  months  the  Earl  cabled 
"Have  you  any  prospects?"  And  Reginald 
summed  up  his  difficulties:  "Prospects 
would  be  brighter  if  I  had  a  title.  Very 
sorry." 

It  was  a  plain  statement.  He  meant  it  as 
such,  nor  did  he  see  its  possible  humor  even 
when  a  friend  pointed  it  out.  And  the 
friend  worked  hard. 

"But  that's  bally  nonsense,  old  top!" 
Reggie  cried.  "You  mean  I  suggest  the 
Governor's  demise?  I  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  He  wouldn't  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  it  if  I  did." 

Then  his  luck  changed.  He  became 
enamored  of  and  formally  engaged  to  Miss 
Coryphene  Tinuner,  of  Sandusky,  whose 
father  ran  the  biggest  plow  works  in  the 
Central  West.  It  thrilled  Sandusky  some 
but  it  thrilled  the  Earl  a  lot  more. 

"You  are  a  very  noble  son,"  he  wrote.  "I 
have  used  your  victory  to  negotiate  a 
second  mortgage  on  the  Didiworth  Arms. 
It  came  none  too  soon.  Of  course,  I  know 
what  such  a  union  must  mean  to  you.  But 
console  yourself  by  reflecting  that  the  plow 
is  the  instrument  of  harvest." 

Of  the  romance  itself  little  need  be  said. 
It  never  reached  a  stage  where  the  public 
could  not  have  been  freely  admitted.  Cory- 
phene's  most  pulsating  license  was  a  pat  on 
the  cheek  and  a  whispered  "dear  boy,"  and 
Reggie  rarely  exceeded  "dearest."  These 
were  the  high  moments — the  rest  of  their 
association  was  too  dull  to  record.  So,  on 
all  counts,  it  is  desirable  to  skim  over  the 
pre-nuptial  horrors  and  approach  a  certain 
morning  in  May,  and  a  certain  secluded 
walk  in  Central  Park.  Down  this  walk 
strolled  the  lovers,  Coryphene  a  sartorial 
blossom  and  Reggie  faultless  except  for 
the  questionable  authority  of  his  glass- 
cord.  This  was  black  when  it  should  per- 
haps have  been  gray,  and  this  doubt  so 
upset  and  worried  him  as  to  impede  con- 


versation. He  was  indeed  distrait  to  the 
point  of  rudeness;  after  a  while  he  switched 
over  to  his  ancestors  as  a  topic  requiring 
no  thought.  He  had  been  taught  their 
virtues  l&e  a  recitation  and  he  so  delivered 
it.  It  always  made  a  fine  impression.  It 
dealt  with  old  cavaliers  and  great  deeds, 
and  through  it  all  one  caught  the  flicker 
of  swords.  Coryphene  loved  it — one  day 
she  would  stand  in  the  Didiworth  gaUery 
and  salute  these  great  dead  as  her  own. 

Out  of  the  bushes  stepped  a  tramp,  not 
an  amiable  tramp,  patron  of  back  doors 
and  haystacks,  but  an  outcast  child  of 
evil.  His  face  was  grim  and  sneering — ^also 
he  carried  a  club. 

"Well,  and  here  we  are,"  he  observed. 
"Now  fork  over." 

Coryphene  gasped.  Reggie  raised  his 
monocle. 

"Eh?"  he  said,  and  then  "eh?"  again. 

"Never  mind  lamping  me,"  snapped  the 
tramp.  "Fork,  and  don't  lose  time.  Any- 
thing— like  that,  for  instance,"  and  he 
reached  forward  and  roughly  tore  from 
Coryphene's  bosom  a  broodi.  She  shrank 
back  and  clutched  Reggie's  arm. 

"Reggie,"  she  said  simply,  "kill  this 
creature — ^kill  him." 

"But,"  said  R^e,  "but— I— let  us 
reason  this  matter." 

"No  chance,"  said  the  tramp.  "If  you 
don't  cough  I'll  hammer  your  bean  off." 
He  twirled  the  club  lightly.  Following 
which  he  abstracted  Reggie's  watch.  Reg- 
gie's face  turned  gray. 

"Oh!"  he  gasp^.  "Ruffian— don't  do 
that!" 

"No?"  said  the  tramp.  "WeU,  Reginald, 
you  do  it  for  me." 

"How  did  you  know  my  name?"  quavered 
Reggie. 

"Oh,  anybody'd  know  it."  A  fficker  of 
amusement  played  on  the  hard  face. 
"Say,"  he  snarled  abruptly,  "chop  the  talk 
and  hurry.  Do  you  think  I  want  to  draw 
a  cop?    Deliver!" 

"O  Reggie!"  cried  Coryphene.  "Why 
don't  you  strike?" 

"Because — "  said  Reggie. 

"Strike!"  she  repeated.  "Remember 
who  you  are!" 

"Listen,  lady!"  snapped  the  hold-up. 
"This  funny  party  ain't  going  to  strike 
nothing.  But  if  you  don't  turn  over  the 
goods,  Vm  going  to,  and  I'll  wallop  you  just 
once,  too." 
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The  dub  was  raised  and  Coryphene 
again  shrank  back  but  this  time  not  toward 
Reggie. 

"Do  I  understand  you  will  let  this  wretch 
have  his  way?"  she  asked  icily. 

R^gie  paled  again. 

"But  dearest,"  he  sputtered,  "don't  you 
see — this  dreadful  fellow  is  armed  and — I — 


u 
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I—" 

"Sure,"  said  the  "dreadful  fellow," 
"you'll  think  I'm  armed  if  you  don't  can 
the  chatter."  Whereupon  without  further 
protest  than  Coryphene's  tears  the  despoil- 
ment went  on.  Her  handbag  and  rings 
vanished  among  the  tramp's  rags,  and 
Reggie's  followed  suit.  Then,  to  cap  the 
infamy,  he  pulled  Reggie's  nose  like  a  bell- 
cord  and  dived  into  the  bushes. 

For  some  time  the  scion  could  compass 
nothing  but  the  loss  of  his  jewels;  then  he 
awoke  to  the  loss  of  his  heiress. 

*Are  you  quite  recovered?"  she  hissed. 
'Why — ^why,   yes,"   he   stammered. 

"Then  you  may  escort  me  home" — and 
this  was  the  last  word  she  spoke  imtil  they 
reached  the  shelter  of  her  roof,  although 
Reggie  cascaded  apologies  and  explanations 
and  justifications  all  the  way. 

In  the  great  library  they  found  Cory- 
phene's two  brothers.  They  were  hardy, 
athletic  men,  no  great  remove  from  half- 
back days;  also  they  nursed  an  opinion  of 
Reggie  which  sapped  their  health  to  sup- 
press. Only  domestic  ties  kept  them  in 
order,  and  even  so  they  registered  periodical 
protests  both  to  their  father  and  sister, 
which,  if  unavailing,  at  least  relieved  their 
minds.  Therefore,  when  Coryphene  laid 
before  them  the  morning's  disgrace,  they 
were  joyful  and  elate.  She  did  it  like  a 
third  act,  and  the  brothers  played  a  mob- 


scene 


You  don't  say  so!"  they  gasped. 

"Good  Heavens,  impossible!" 

"You  poor  girl!    I  don't  believe  it!'* 

"And  Reggie  did  nothing!" 

Coryphene  brought  the  cvirtain  do^Ti: 

*There!"  she  cried,  clapping  her  engage- 
ment ring  down  before  him.  "There  is 
your  pledge.  The  Timmers  might  take  a 
fool  to  their  bosom,  but  not  a  coward  and 
a  fool!" 

Then  she  raised  her  right  hand,  and  with 
the  immemorial  gesture  to  ^he  door  said 
the  inmiemorial  thing:     "Go!''' 

For  a  moment  poor  stricken  Reggie  said 
nothing.    He  was  petrified.    And  this  was 


the  chance  on  which  the  brothers  leaped. 
They  were  so  afraid  Coryphene  might  re- 
lent that  they  closed  in.  Reggie  was 
conscious  of  a  shove  from  one  and  a  kick 
from  the  other  and  then  both  seized  him 
and  ran  him  down  the  hall  and  out  the  front 
door  before  he  could  even  strike  an  atti- 
tude, much  less  them.  Literally  and  truly 
he  landed  in  the  gutter,  and  the  welkin 
(which  means  the  neighborhood)  shook 
with  merriment.  His  humiliation  was  com- 
plete. As  he  went  down  the  street  he  did 
not  even  try  to  brush  off  the  mud. 

In  the  next  few  days  he  tried  desp)erately 
to  reach  Coryphene,  but  the  brothers 
blocked  him.  They  answered  the  telephone, 
and  once  when  he  essayed  a  \asit  they  met 
him  at  the  door  and  threatened  his  life. 
Nor  did  Coryphene  stir  abroad  but  one  or 
the  other  trailed  by  her  side.  In  this 
wise  a  week  went  by  and  when  Reggie 
found  his  story  was  common  property  he 
took  to  the  by-paths,  wandering  alone  with 
his  grief.  He  was  drifting,  hoping  faintly 
that  Coryphene  might  forgive  him,  and 
afraid  to  weigh  the  future  if  she  didn't. 

One  place,  beloved  of  the  outcast,  was 
a  yacht  wharf  where  after  dark  none  came 
except  an  aged  watchman  and  occasional 
lovers.  The  lovers  were  lovers,  and  the 
watchman  after  one  try  at  conversation 
with  Reggie  found  him  so  downcast  that 
he  left  him  alone.  So  he  spent  sundry 
hours  on  the  string  piece,  likening  his  life 
to  the  dark  stream,  and  gazing  dully  at  the 
sparkling  panorama  of  the  Hudson's  night 
face. 

One  night  the  shadows  overcame  him. 
He  sobbed  and  his  foot  slipped.  Not  even 
the  watchman  heard  the  muffled  splash. 
But  a  row-boat  full  of  men  turned  the  pier 
as  he  plunged  and  it  halted  long  enough  to 
drag  him  in  and  proceed  on  its  way. 

Out  in  mid-stream  a  full-rigged  ship  lay 
with  her  nose  to  the  bay.  Reggie,  leaking 
sadly  and  half  conscious  from  a  blow  in 
falling,  was  hauled  uj)  a  rope  ladder  and 
dropped  on  deck.  When  more  urgent 
matters  had  been  attended  to,  an  officer 
came  back  and  he  was  dragged  doA\Ti  a 
hatch  and  stowed  in  a  berth. 

He  came  to  on  a  shining  morning  off  the 
Jersey  coast.  He  knew  this  when  he  strug- 
gled blindly  up  through  the  companion — 
that  is,  he  knew  he  was  at  sea,  nothing 
else.  The  tossing  craft  ran  on  a  level  keel 
compared  to  Reggie's  thoughts.     He  held 
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weakly  to  the  hatch  and  looked  around. 
A  dozen  men  were  sluicing  the  planks  and 
Reggie  was  conscious  of  a  sudden  whoop- 
ing laugh. 

"I  judge,"  thought  Reggie,  "that  I  must 
be  rawther  a  figure  of  fim."  It  was  good 
judgment.  He  was  that  and  more.  The 
entertainment  had  a  swift  check.  A  red- 
headed person,  clearly  official  and  clearly 
Irish,  bounded  down  oflF  the  quarter  deck 
and  charging  among  the  merry-makers 
left  a  broad  trail  of  scars. 

"Now,"  he  said,  upper-cutting  the  last 
sailor  and  approaching  Reggie — "what 
the — "  then  he  laughed. 

He  kept  this  up  so  long  that  he  provoked 
attention  aft. 

"Mr.  Fale,"  yelped  a  voice,  "what  the 
devil's  all  this  racket  about?  Have  ye 
nothin'  to  do  but  bawl  like  a  jackass?" 

"Be  aisy.  Captain,  till  I  show  ye,"  said 
Mr.  Fale.  "It  would  make  a  miunmy  laugh." 

Saying  which  he  reached  out,  and  grasp- 
ing the  sartorial  wreck  propelled  him 
through  splashing  mops  until  they  faced 
Captain  Hart.  Even  the  stunned  and 
stricken  Reggie  had  a  swift  appreciation 
that  here  was  a  formidable  man.  As 
broad  as  a  gorilla  and  as  ugly,  he  looked 
every  ounce  of  a  reputation  that  ran 
through  the  seven  seas.  Forecastle  rough, 
bucko  mate  and  "hell  ship"  master,  he 
had  a  record  that  forced  him  to  "shanghai" 
part  of  every  crew  he  handled.  He  sur- 
vived a  nearly  forgotten  age  of  marine 
atrocity,  and  survived  only  because  he 
drove  men  like  dogs,  scored  fast  passages 
and  economized  as  few  masters  cared  to  or 
dared  to.  At  least  two  killings  were  on  his 
record.  He  picked  his  mates  with  regard 
to  his  policy,  and  Reggie  stood  that  morn- 
ing flanked  by  the  roughest  trio  in  all  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Captain  did  laugh;  but  it  was  merely 
to  excuse  Fale — he  had  no  more  real  sense 
of  humor  than  a  shark.  His  painful  grin 
fading,  he  examined  Reggie. 

"You  ridiculous  dude!"  he  snarled. 
"How'd  you  git  aboard?" 

"I  fawncy,"  stammered  Reggie,  "that  I 
fell  into  the  water  and  was  picked  up  by  a 
small  boat.    Where  am  I?" 

"Shut  up !"  snapped  the  Captain.  "What 
about  this,  Kline?"  He  tinned  on  the  first 
mate. 

"The  crimp  dumped  him  on  deck  with 
some  drunks  and — " 


"Holy  smoke!"  bawled  Hart.  "Then 
he's  counted  one  of  the  crew!" 

"Looks  like  it,"  KJine  admitted  suUenly. 
"It  was  dark  and — " 

He  was  drowned  in  profanity. 

"IVe  got  a  notion  to  heave  him  over- 
board!" Hart  raved.  "Anybody  but  a 
lunkhead  like  you  could  see  he  was  a  ribbon 
clerk.  Well,  I'll  teU  you  what  I'll  do— I'U 
rate  him  AB,  and  if  you  don't  make  him 
one  I'll  switch  you  for  his  price.  D'ye 
hear?"  he  spluttered.  "You  make  him  good 
or  I'll  peel  the  hide  off  him  and  you  too." 

"O,  I  guess  he'll  work,"  snarled  Kline. 
"You  won't  need  to  switch  nothin'  when  I 
get  through  with  him." 

"Pardon  me,"  observed  Reggie.  "May  I 
ask  what  you  propose  to  do?" 

The  Captain  reached  out,  and  gathering 
a  portion  of  Reggie's  face  tried  to  cnimple  it. 

"Didn't  I  tell  you  to  shut  up?"  he  yelled. 
*'One  word  out  o'  you  and  I'll  drag  you 
aft  with  a  rope." 

"Sir!"  gasped  Reggie  disentangling  him- 
self, "I'll  have  you  to  know  that  I  am  a 
British  subject — I  shall  make  representa- 
tions to  a  Consul  of  his  Majesty  and — " 

When  he  awoke  he  was  back  in  the  old 
bunk.  He  struggled  painfully  erect  and 
slowly  realized  that  he  could  only  see  out 
of  one  eye.  A  wavering  hand  to  his  fore- 
head met  a  bump  like  a  baseball ;  his  cheek 
was  sore.  Later  he  learned  that  Hart  and 
Kline  had  hit  him  simultaneously.  Fale 
tried  too,  but  was  crowded  out. 

Reggie  fell  from  the  bunk  and  stood 
wavering.  His  head  buzzed;  nausea  swept 
him  in  waves.  Out  of  the  forecastle  curious 
unfriendly  fates  watched,  and  a  titter  ran 
through  the  shadows.  It  fired  Reggie  with 
a  weak  rage.  He  longed  for  the  open  deck, 
even  if  it  meant  more  assault  and  battery. 
His  hand  was  on  the  ladder  when  one  of  the 
figures  moved  from  the  dusk  and  a  voice 
whispered  in  his  ear. 

"Bye,  don't  monkey  with  Hart  or  Kline. 
It's  sure  death.  I'm  tellin'  ye — it's  pisen. 
Me  name's  O'Brien." 

Reggie's  wavering  gaze  took  in  a  strong 
face,  Irish  and  sadly  disfigured  about  the 
eyes. 

"But  this  is  a  bally  outrage,  ye  know,"  he 
began,  "and — " 

"Sure  I  know,  but  ye  are  shanghaied, 
and  that's  all  there  is  about  it.  If  ye  stand 
to  'em  again  like  ye  did  they'll  drop  ye  over- 
board before  the  Horn." 
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bawled  down  hoarsely  "All  hands!"  Ab- 
ruptly O'Brien  left  him  and  raced  up  the 
ladder;  the  whole  forecastle  galvanized 
into  action,  and  Reggie  was  carried  along 
by  the  swarming  tars. 

Aft,  the  little  company  faced  the  officers 
and  Reggie  took  up  a  position  on  the 
fringe.  Their  massed  disorder  heightened 
his  sense  of  nightmare.  To  a  man  they  ad- 
vertised dirt  and  drunkenness,  and  even 
Hart  seemed  impressed  with  the  task 
ahead  of  him. 

"IVe  seen  crews,"  he  observed,  looking 
down  on  them,  "and  crews,  but  of  all  the — " 

And  Reggie,  the  Earl's  son,  had  to  admit 
that  he  fitted  the  picture  as  well  as  any  one. 
The  only  whole  thing  on  him  was  a  suspen- 
der. 

The  selection  of  the  watches  went  for- 
ward briskly.  Reggie  found  himself  with 
Kline.    Kline  explained  it. 

"It  is  my  duty,  Fales,"  he  announced, 
"to  make  yon  pie-face  a  seaman.  So  hands 
off." 

"I'm  a  lucky  man,"  Fales   commented. 

Reggie  felt  a  hot  pulse  of  rage.  To  be 
reduced  to  such  depths  was  enough,  but 
to  be  flayed  by  these  creatures — he  an  un- 
fortunate British  gentleman!  He  stepped 
forward  and  in  another  second  would  im- 
doubtedly  have  gone  the  old  route  to  the 
hatchway.    But  his  arm  was  seized. 

"Bye,  bye!"  whispered  the  Celtic  guard- 
ian. "They'll  scare  the  rest  of  the  crew 
with  your  dead  body."    Reggie  paused. 

And  before  the  crew  was  dismissed  he 
had  a  thrilling  demonstration  that  O'Brien 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about.  Captain 
Hart  gave  one  of  his  "object  lessons."  He 
always  did  on  leaving  port  to  impress  his 
crews,  and  with  the  craven  outcasts  of  all 
nations  these  lessons  were  seldom  without 
their  effect. 

"Ye  scut!"  he  bawled  suddenly.  "What 
d'ye  mean  by  spittin'  on  that  deck?"  The 
sailors  looked  each  at  the  other.  Evidently 
anybody  might  be  a  scut. 

"You,  I  mean,"  Hart  went  on.  "You 
cross-eyed  Swede!    Come  up  here!" 

Thus  identified,  a  tall  coarsely  built  tar 
shambled  to  the  edge  of  the  group  and 
halted.  Already  he  had  begun  to  tremble. 
He  gazed  at  the  Captain  vaguely. 

"I  no  spit,  Captain,"  he  mumbled.     "I 


no — 


"Shut  up!"  Hart  yelled.    "Didn't  I  tell 
you  to  come  here?" 


After  this  he  relapsed  into  soul-shaking 
profanity,  with  Kline  and  Fales  trailing 
a  more  or  less  incompetent  chorus.  The 
sailor  made  his  way  to  the  six-foot  ladder 
and  mounted  slowly.  He  knew  he  was 
innocent,  but  it  gave  him  no  courage,  and 
this  small  fact  vividly  impressed  Reggie 
with  the  despotism  of  the  Hart  rule. 

The  sailor  faced  the  Captain  and  saluted. 
Hart  promptly  drew  back  and  with  one 
blow  knocked  the  man  off  the  quarter  deck 
as  cleanly  as  though  he  had  been  shot  out 
of  a  catapult.  It  was  a  cruel  blow  and  the 
Swede  was  unconscious  before  he  struck  the 
deck.  There  was  a  gasp  from  the  crew,  but 
not  a  man  moved.  The  Swede  was  lying 
in  an  ugly  huddle,  and  Reggie  believed  him 
as  dead  as  he  looked.  Hart  advanced  to  the 
edge  of  the  quarter  deck  and  the  whole 
crew  shuffled  back  a  step — an  unconscious 
expression  of  dread.  It  pleased  the  Cap- 
tain and  his  face  crackled  in  a  grin. 

"Forward,"  he  snarled,  waving  his  hand 
abruptly,  "and  take  that  dog  with  you. 
The  next  man  that  don't  know  his  duty 
rUkill.   You  hear  me,  I'll  km  him  r 

To  a  man  the  crew  saluted,  and  Reggie 
did  likewise.  Then  those  nearest  the  body 
gathered  it  up  and  the  company  moved 
forward. 

They  had  hardly  gotten  the  poor  broken 
Swede  stowed  in  a  bimk  before  the  fore- 
castle echoed  with  a  new  bawl  for  "all 
hands."  Uncertain  whether  the  quarter 
deck  meant  further  diversion,  they  poured 
up  in  a  shaking  huddle  and  ran  into  a 
volley  of  orders  to  shorten  sail.  Even  to 
Reggie  it  was  clearly  a  rush  job.  The  sun- 
light had  vanished  and  down  to  windward  a 
sable  storm  cloud,  scrawled  with  lightnings, 
was  racing  to  the  zenith.  Men  went  pdl- 
mell  up  the  ratlines,  others  laid  out  on  the 
jib-boom  and  still  others  tailed  on  to  the 
running  gear.  Only  Reggie  stood  with 
dropped  jaw,  watching  the  ominous  smother 
in  the  east.    Kline  saw  him. 

"You  worthless  dog!"  he  stormed. 
"What  the" — then  he  Wcked  Reggie  into 
the  scuppers.  Reggie  found  his  feet  with 
Kline  dragging  on  an  ear. 

"Tail  on  to  that  sheet,  you  scut!"  Kline 
shrieked.  "Tail  on  or  I'll  tear  your  scalp 
off" — and  he  shoved  the  wretched  scion 
headlong  into  a  group  of  men  pulling  on  a 
rope.  Reggie,  cowed  and  shaken,  grabbed 
the  rope  as  a  refuge.  Kline,  drawn  away  by 
the  stowing  of  the  jib,  gave  him  a  respite. 
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passed  him  glaring  but  said  nothing.  When 
the  sheets  were  secured  Reggie  gave  no 
excuse  for  further  assault  but  hurried  to 
starboard  with  the  others  and  helped  stow 
the  mainsail.  His  efforts  were  clumsy, 
he  was  much  in  the  way,  but  by  parrot- 
like imitation  he  made  a  show  of  work  that 
at  least  kept  his  persecutor  from  attack. 

The  canvas  was  stowed  just  in  time. 
One  of  those  South  Jersey  midsummer 
squalls  struck  the  bark  like  a  sledge-hammer 
and  she  keeled  over  with  a  tornado  piping 
aloft  and  a  crash  of  falling  crockery  below. 
Reggie  paid  another  high  dive  visit  to  the 
scuppers  and  he  would  have  continued  on 
but  for  the  friendly  arm  of  O'Brien. 

"Ye  are  the  child  of  misfortune,  "observed 
the  guardian,  "and  maybe  I  am  no  doin' 
ye  a  kindness." 

The  gust  blew  itself  out  quickly  and  to 
windward  the  sea  sparkled  in  sunshine,  but 
it  left  the  quarter  deck  vitriolic.  Hart  and 
his  mates  raged  among  the  men  like  a  trio 
of  demons.  A  word  and  a  blow  came  to- 
gether, and  the  process  of  breaking  out  can- 
vas took  on  the  aspect  of  a  riot.  Reggie 
made  a  feverish  show  of  activity,  giving  a 
hand  here  and  there  and  escaping,  to  his 
amazement,  with  nothing  worse  than  a 
clout  on  the  ear — this  of  course  from  Kline. 
But  when  his  watch  went  forward  he  fairly 
staggered  to  a  bunk.  For  a  second  the 
tears  choked  in  his  throat  and  the  uni- 
verse seemed  as  black  as  the  flying  scud 
outside,  but  in  the  depths  a  spark  of  man- 
hood forbade  collapse  and  he  went  to  sleep 
instead. 

When  Kline's  watch  came  on  deck  the 
scion  was  refreshed.  This  was  lucky,  for 
Kline  set  him  to  coiling  rope. 

"I'm  to  make  a  seaman  of  you,"  he 
sneered,  "and  you  can  begin  at  the  bottom." 

"Mr.  Kline,"  said  Reggie  vnth  an  eager 
hope  for  peace,  "I'll  do  anything  you  desire 
and  I  only  hope" — 

"Aw  shut  up!"  snaried  Kline.  "You  bet 
your  neck  you'll  do  what  I  want,  Mr. 
Ribbon  Clerk,  and  that  ain't  all.  If  you 
don't  make  good  and  I  pay  your  slice  I'll — " 
he  left  the  rest  to  conjecture. 

There  is  no  condition  in  life  to  which  we 
may  not  become  used;  dough  is  not  more 
plastic  than  the  man  devoid  of  choice. 
Reggie  was  beginning  to  see  the  absurdity 
of  protest  and  with  resignation  came  a 
shadow  of  interest  in  his  strange  new  world. 
On  watch  he  found  a  pleasure  in  the  dancing 


waters,  in  the  white  smother  of  canvas 
aloft  and  in  the  organ  notes  of  the  wind 
among  the  rigging.  Besides,  it  helped  him 
forget  New  York.  He  had  become  useful 
too  in  the  small  routine  of  his  work  and 
once  or  twice  laid  out  on  a  yard,  being  care- 
ful, however,  to  keep  the  inside  station. 
It  never  occurred  to  him  any  more  to  sub- 
mit his  case  to  Hart.  It  would  only  pro- 
voke attack,  and  to  revive  the  matter  was 
a  plain  bid  for  disorder.  Inevitably  the 
Captain's  interest  opposed  his.  Hart  had 
paid  a  crimp  for  delivering  a  certain  num- 
ber of  able  seamen;  Reggie  was  included; 
he  figured  on  the  bark's  roll,  and  if  he  had 
been  ten  times  ion  Earl's  son  he  must  still 
fill  the  role  or  Hart  would  lose.  So  Reggie 
kept  quiet  and  tried.  The  crew,  excepting 
O'Brien,  resented  him  as  a  handicap,  but 
his  principal  misery  was  Kline.  The  mate 
hounded  with  unwearied  venom.  It  be- 
wildered Reggie  that  he  seeihed  incapable 
of  justice  or  mercy,  and  it  fired  him  to 
alternate  gusts  of  fury  and  bitter  de^air. 
Only  when  O'Brien  explained  that  Hart 
held  the  mate  responsible  for  taking  Reggie 
aboard  did  the  tenderfoot  grasp  his  peril. 

The  mate's  driving  amounted  to  genius. 
Reggie  was  no  sooner  clear  of  one  job  than 
a  back-breaking  successor  awaited.  Some 
of  them  were  first  cousins  to  the  brick-pile^ 
which,  carefully  removed  from  one  9pot, 
was  as  carefully  r^umed.  Such  a  device 
was  the  coiling  of  rope.  Reggie  might  coil 
and  coil  in  perfect  rhythm — ^it  was  invari- 
ably kicked  to  chaos  and  he  was  forced  to 
try  again.  When  Reggie  took  his  first 
trick  at  the  wheel  it  was  Eiine  who,  stand- 
ing behind  him,  pulled  on  one  ear  for  star- 
board and  the  other  for  port. 

"Now,  fool" — this  was  his  pet  address — 
"when  I  pull  your  right  ear — ^like  that — 
foil  the  wheel  to  port.  And  when  I  yank 
the  other,  twist  it  back  for  starboard." 

When  his  watch  laid  out  on  the  jib-boom 
it  was  Kline  who  drove  Reggie  first,  and  he 
worked  to  stow  canvas  under  a  bombard- 
ment of  green  water. 

But  out  of  this  welter  of  misery  there 
grew  a  new  Reggie.  His  shoulders  broad- 
ened, his  muscles  hardened,  his  anaemic 
bearing  vanished.  Tan  replaced  the  aristo- 
cratic pallor,  and  a  brush  of  beard  trailed 
down  his  cheeks.  By  the  time  they  reached 
the  Brazilian  Parallels  he  was  swathed  in 
dungaree,  chewed  tobacco,  and  even  swore 
with  some  vigor  and  effect.    Kline  did  not 
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His  soul  glowed  at  the  universal  scorn  of 
his  protege  and  he  went  broke  taking  odds 
of  four  and  five  to  one.  He  didn*t  stop  until 
every  cent  due  him  in  San  Francisco  hung 
in  the  balance.    Reggie  protested. 

"O'Brien,"  he  cried,  "you  are  a  nobleman, 
and  if  the  day  ever  comes  when  I  go  from 
this  hell  to  Parliament  I  will  vote  for  Home 
Rule.    But  you  are  wasting  money." 

"Sure  and  I  know  it,"  admitted  O'Brien, 
*T)ut  I  cannot  stand — well,  never  ye  mind — 
things  have  been  said  and — it's  all  right 
anyhow."  Which  meant  that  he  had  been 
laughed  into  folly,  although  he  spared 
Reggie  the  details. 

The  battle  took  place  off  Valparaiso. 
It  was  stage-managed  by  Hart  himself, 
and  Reggie,  with  dim  memories  of  the 
National  Sporting  Club,  had  to  admit  the 
perfection  of  detail.  He  knew  it  for  a 
Roman  holiday  with  himself  as  the  holiday, 
but  at  least  the  flags  would  fly. 

On  a  portion  of  the  main  deck  overlooked 
by  the  quarter  a  rude  ring  had  been  strung, 
the  ropes  nmning  from  the  galley  to  the 
taffrail  and  the  quarter.  In  two  comers 
were  stools,  buckets  of  water  and  a  pan  of 
resin.  Reggie  dimly  recalled  London  pugi- 
lists who  shuffled  their  feet  in  these  pans, 
and  he*  shuddered  slightly  at  sight  of  the 
q)onge.  Somewhere  aft  a  pair  of  old  boxing 
gloves  had  been  found.  How  they  came 
aboard  nobody  could  remember,  as  Hart 
et  al  believed  exclusively  in  knuckles. 

Esquired  by  O'Brien,  Reggie  had  arrayed 
himself  in  soft  shoes  and  trunks  made  of 
sawed-off  trousers. 

Because  the  affair  promised  all  the  flavor 
of  an  arena  wherein  an  impopular  victim 
was  to  meet  destruction.  Hart  was  moved 
to  a  great  amiability.  Both  watches  were 
given  liberty,  and  flanked  by  the  mates  he 
arranged  an  easy-chair  for  himself.  When 
Dirkes  appeared  and  climbed  into  the 
ring  a  volcano  of  cheers  shook  the  ratlines. 
He  was  garnished  with  a  strip  of  Old  Glory 
at  the  waist  and  wore  a  general  and  very 
proper  aspect  of  pugilistic  brutality.  Reg- 
gie followed,  esquired  by  the  nervous 
O'Brien,  and  a  titter  flickered  over  the 
massed  circle.  His  white  skin  and  obvious 
gentility  made  a  sad  contrast  to  the  bulk 
of  man  in  the  other  comer. 

"Listen  to  the  dogs,  would  ye?"  hissed 
O'Brien. 

"I  don't  blame  'em,"  answered  Reggie. 
"They've  got  good  judgment." 


Every  official  was  in  his  place.  The 
boatswain,  named  as  referee,  moved  around 
grandly.  When  he  called  the  battlers 
together  his  instructions  were  given  with 
dignity. 

"Ye  may  hit  in  the  clinches,"  he  observed, 
"having  due  regard  for  fouls,  but  when  I 
say  break,  ye  will  break,  and  no  danmed 
nonsense  neither.    Now  take  your  comers." 

The  cook  was  time-keeper  and  he  stood 
in  the  door  of  the  galley,  a  dishpan  and  a 
belaying  pin  in  his  hands,  his  eyes  glued 
on  the  clock. 

With  the  first  tap  of  the  "bell"  Dirkes 
was  in  the  center.  He  shook  hands  lightly, 
and  Reggie  regarding  this  as  a  touching 
courtesy  responded  with  a  bow.  Before 
he  could  get  his  head  up  he  was  knocked 
flat.  A  bawl  of  laughter  echoed  through 
the  ship.  The  mates  hammered  each  other 
in  an  ecstasy  of  glee.   Suddenly  Hart  ^rang 

"Count,. fool!"  he  yeUed.    "Count!" 

The  boatswain,  who  had  been  petrified 
by  the  swift  action,  touched  his  forelock 
and  sprang  to  Reggie's  side.  Swinging  his 
arm  he  began  the  monotonous  chant. 

"One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six — " 

At  six  Reggie  was  on  his  hands  and  knees. 
Into  his  numbed  brain  crept  a  hazy  memory 
of  a  long-gone  scene  just  like  this.  One 
fighter  was  down,  and  when  he  arose  he 
launched  a  deadly  upper-cut  that  surprised 
his  opponent  and  checked  his  attack. 

Reggie  tried  the  same  thing.  At  the 
second  that  he  straightened  to  his  feet  he 
upper-cut  Dirkes  wim  force  and  predmQ. 
The  bully's  head  snapped  back  and  his 
hands  dropped.  Reggie  promptly  staggeied 
toward  him  and  fell  into  his  arms. 

"Great  work,  bye!"  shrieked  O'Brien 
in  Uie  stillness.  "Great  work — should  cm 
for  your  life." 

Which  Reggie  did.  Dirkes  recovered, 
and  shoving  Reggie  away  tried  desperately 
to  finish  him.  Twice  Reggie  went  down 
but  each  time  he  managed  to  stagger  back 
into  Dirkes'  arms  and  hold  on  imtil  the 
clang  of  the  dishpan  saved  him. 

During  the  intermission  O'Brien  woriced 
like  a  fiend.  He  fanned  his  prot6g£,  doused 
him  with  water,  held  anunonia  to  his  noaCy 
and  massaged  his  head  and  neck  up  to  the 
last  second. 

"Ye  did  grand,  bye,"  he  whi^jered,  *1)ut 
kape  away  until  he's  tired.  He's  got  the 
kick  of  a  mule." 
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In  a  generous  second  Reggie  wished  he 
might  achieve  the  impossible  for  the  sake 
of  this  loyal  friend.  He  determined  to  try 
and  if  he  must  lose  he  would  hold  on  as 
long  as  he  could  and  at  least  save  O'Brien 
from  ridicule.  To  this  end  he  followed  his 
tip  with  care.  Quicker  on  his  feet,  he  forced 
the  bully  to  chase  him  about  the  ring,  and 
attempted  nothing  beyond  defense.  He 
kept  this  up  in  the  third  and  fourth  rounds 
and  was  still  at  it  in  the  fifth  despite  the 
moimting  execrations  of  the  crew. 

"Why  don't  you  fight?"  bawled  Hart, 
and  with  the  chief  behind  them  the  spec- 
tators volleyed  insults  and  abuse.  But 
Reggie  finished  the  roimd  without  a  blow 
and  he  was  keen  to  note  that  Dirkes  had 
slowed  up  considerably.  He  realized, 
though,  that  however  clever  he  could  not 
prolong  such  tactics,  so  early  in  the  sixth 
roimd  he  attacked.  The  rally  was  sudden 
and  surprising,  and  to  nobody  more  than 
Dirkes,  who  had  begim  to  believe  he  was  in 
a  Marathon. 

Reggie  turned  on  him  with  a  slam-bang 
right-cross  and  followed  this  up  with  right 
and  left  swings,  turned  loose  an  upper-cut 
and  ended  the  round  by  standing  toe  to 
toe  with  Dirkes  and  slugging.  The  crew 
paid  the  tremendous  tribute  of  silence. 
When  the  dishpan  spoke  Dirkes  walked  to 
his  comer  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  con- 
test his  knees  wobbled.  O'Brien  noticed 
it  and  he  flung  his  arms  about  Reggie. 

"Bye,"  he  whispered,  "I've  made  a  dis- 
covery. He's  tired — ^his  knees  knocked 
together." 

"I've  made  another  discovery,"  smiled 
Reggie. 

"Phwat?" 
I've  got  a  punch." 

'Sure   ye    have — I    thought   ye   would 
knock  the  block  clane  off  him  in  the  comer." 

Despite  his  astonishing  rally  Reggie  was 
under  no  illusions.  He  knew  that  Dirkes 
was  a  rugged,  if  unscientific,  boxer,  and 
that  he  held  a  dangerous  punch  in  either 
hand.  Moreover  he  was  stronger,  and  un- 
less the  amateur  wore  him  down  he  would 
emerge  victor  by  piu-e  weight  of  physical 
odds.  So  R^gie  for  several  rounds  tried 
the  experiment  of  holding  on,  or  as  the 
prize  ring  terms  it,  "stalling."  Following 
a  blow  on  either  side  the  scion  would  dose 
in,  dutching  Dirkes'  arm  in  a  vise  and 
leaning  his  whole  wdght  on  his  opponent. 
A  dozen  times  the  referee  had  to  break 
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them,  and  by  the  tenth  round  this  strategy 
so  told  on  Dirkes  that  he  was  puffing  with 
every  move. 

By  this  period  both  Dirkes  and  the  crew 
realized  that  the  despised  one  was  putting 
up  a  wonderful  fight.  The  jeers  had  ceased 
and  the  rounds  were  followed  with  the 
breathless  attention  of  suspense.  Hart 
looked  on  with  bulging  eyes  and  the  mates 
were  in  a  trance  of  dismal  indecision.  Reg- 
gie not  only  battled  with  strategy  but  his 
defense  was  clever.  Time  and  again  he 
blocked  or  dodged  blows  that  would  have 
knocked  him  over  the  ropes,  and  in  the 
seventeenth  he  electrified  all  hands  with 
another  slugging  assault  that  left  Dirkes 
on  the  verge  of  knockout.  O'Brien  was 
beside  himself  with  joy. 

"If  I  was  a  Frenchman,"  he  babbled  as  he 
hurled  water  in  Reggie's  face,  "I  wud  kiss 
ye!" 

The  end  came  with  dramatic  suddenness. 
Reggie,  who  had  upper-cut  his  way  out  of 
defeat  in  the  opening  round,  now  tried  this 
as  a  means  to  victory.  With  the  first  rea- 
sonable tap  from  the  bull's  gloves  he  sank 
to  the  deck.  Over  him  towered  the  cham- 
pion, alert  and  eager.  The  boatswain 
tolled  off  the  count.  Measuring  his  dis- 
tance, Reggie  rose  suddenly,  pushed  Dirkes 
back  with  his  left  hand  and  swung  the  right 
in  the  half  circle.  It  landed  tme  on  the 
point  of  the  chin — on  that  minute  patch  of 
nerves  which  is  the  magnet  of  every  fighter's 
glove,  and  it  had  behind  it  the  last  ounce  of 
the  amateur's  strength.  For  an  odd  second 
Dirkes  swayed  on  his  heels,  then  crumpled 
and  fell  knocked  out. 

It  might  be  supposed,  and  if  only  true 
it  would  be  a  joy  to  record  it,  that  Reggie's 
amazing  victory  reversed  his  position  on 
board  the  bark.  But  it  did  not,  and  from 
every  viewpoint  his  dilemma  was  infinitely 
worse.  The  whole  crew  had  lost  money  on 
him,  and  the  officers  resented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  man  in  the  shoes  of  a  fop.  In 
their  several  ways  everybody  from  cook  to 
Captain  let  their  resentment  take  form. 

Kline  redoubled  his  persecutions,  but  he 
had  now  the  aid  and  advice  of  Hart  and 
Fales.  What  this  trio  overlooked  the  crew 
supplied,  so  that  Reggie,  hounded  and 
driven  past  belief,  was  ready  to  throw  him- 
self overboard.  Only  the  mulish  quality 
which  has  carried  the  Union  Jack  around  the 
world  saved  him.  It  bred  in  Reggie's  mind 
a  sullen  rage  verging  on  hysteria.    If  that 
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Reggie  knew  if  it  fell  it  was  death,  and 
he  knew  that  the  brute  before  him  meant 
it  for  death,  so  he  leaped  forward  in  a  half- 
back's dive,  and  catching  Kline  about  the 
knees  brought  him  to  the  deck  with  a 
flying  tackle.  Then  he  reached  out,  and 
seizing  his  enemy  by  the  hair  thumped  his 
head  on  the  deck. 

Fales  forward  and  Hart  on  the  quarter 
saw  the  assault  at  the  same  time.  Fales 
came  racing  to  the  rescue.  Reggie  now  on 
his  feet  plucked  out  a  belaying  pin  and  the 
moment  the  mate  was  in  range  struck  him 
smartly  across  the  forehead.  He  fell,  and 
Reggie  turned  to  find  Hart  leveling  an  ugly 
revolver.  There  was  a  spit  of  flame  and 
the  hunted  sdon  felt  the  missile  sear  his 
shoulder.  It  was  like  the  switch  of  a  hot 
iron,  and  the  pain  lashed  him  into  sudden 
mackiess.  With  a  roar  he  hurled  the  pin 
at  Hart's  head;  he  saw  him  double  up  and 
collapse  and  faced  about  to  meet  a  con- 
certed ru^  from  the  forecastle. 

R^gie  hailed  them  with  a  trumpet  of 
joy.  Backed  against  the  break  of  the  quar- 
ter, a  pin  in  each  hand,  his  face  distorted, 
his  eyes  aflame,  he  loomed  a  strange  and 
formidable  figure.  That  resistless  frenzy 
we  are  wont  to  'describe  as  a  '^Berserker 
rage"  possessed  him.  Every  man  of  the 
pack  charging  down  the  deck  was  an 
enemy;  to  every  man  he  owed  hatred,  and 
over  the  prone  bodies  of  the  mates  there 
began  and  ended  a  battle  memorable  even 
in  the  dark  annals  of  the  bark. 

The  first  rush  was  beaten  back — in 
Reggie's  hands  the  pins  were  as  the  flails 
of  giants,  and  man  after  man  went  down 
while  he  chanted  a  high-pitched  meaning- 
less song  of  war.  Then  he  turned  aggressor 
and  soon  the  remnants  of  his  foes  were 
seeking  safety  wherever  it  might  be  found. 
Some  dived  into  the  forecastle  and  these 
Reggie  routed  out  and  hunted  down; 
others  sought  the  galley  and  were  trapped 
shrieking  mercy,  still  others  fled  up  the 
rigging  in  a  panic  fear  of  the  raging  man  with 
the  strange  light  in  his  eyes  driving  them 
to  the  tips  of  yard-arms  and  the  meager 
shelter  of  the  cross-trees.  From  jib-boom 
to  wheel  there  was  not  one  to  say  him  nay. 

For  a  long  time  Reggie  leaned  against 
the  rail.  The  fugitives  aloft  watched  him, 
breathing  softly.  Then  the  pins  slid  from 
his  hands  and  the  light  died  in  his  eyes. 
He  pressed  his  fingers  to  his  forehead  and 
looked  about  him  curiously.    One  or  two 


of  the  prone  figures  stirred.  These  he 
stepped  over  and  made  his  way  aft. 
O'Brien  was  at  the  wheel. 

"Lad,"  he  cried,  as  Reggie  drew  near, 
"this  trick  at  the  wheel  was  the  divil's 
luck.  If  we  had  fought  it  would  have 
broken  ayether  me  head  or  me  heart." 

"O'Brien,"  answered  Reggie  dully,  "do 
you  see  that  tug  aft?"  O'Brien  twisted 
around. 

"Sure — she's  going  in." 

"Lay  alongside." 

"What—" 

"No  questions,  please.  When  I'm  ashore 
you  will  hear  from  me.  How  shall  I  address 
you?" 

"To  the  best  hotel  in  town.  Belave  me, 
lad,  I'm  due  to  collect  the  wages  of  the  dom 
ship,  and  I'm  going  to  wade  in  luxury  once 
before  I  die — ^just  once." 

He  jammed  the  wheel  over  and  the  busy 
puffing  little  tug  drew  up  on  the  quarter. 
When  nearly  abreast  Reggie  turned,  shook 
hands  briefly  with  O'Brien,  mounted  the 
rail,  and  while  the  first  of  the  stricken  crew 
were  sitting  up  and  rubbing  their  heads, 
dived  headlong  into  San  Francisco  bay. 

The  frenzied  Hart  discovered  three 
traces  of  the  fugitive. 

He  had  visited  the  British  Consul  and 
prevailed  on  him  for  a  considerable  advance. 

He  had  visited  a  barber  shop  and  re- 
mained two  hours. 

He  had  taken  the  Overland  Limited  for 
Chicago. 

O'Brien  occupying  quarters  in  a  ten- 
doUar-a-day  palace — for  two  days — ^heard 
next.    He  got  a  dispatch  dated  Reno: 

"How  many  dead?" 

With  the  aid  of  three  bellboys  he  com- 
posed an  answer: 

"Regret  to  say  nobody." 

The  relief  this  gave  Reggie  is  not  to  be 
measured.  He  had  told  the  whole  story  to 
the  Consul  and  would  have  stayed  to  face 
Hart,  but  a  horror  of  the  bark  and  every- 
thing aboard  her  drove  him  to  flight.  He 
felt  that  even  if  brought  back  an  interval 
of  peace  was  worth  the  trial. 

When  he  reached  New  York  Reggie 
checked  his  luggage  and  headed  straight 
for  Coryphene's  home.  He  had  one  object, 
which  accomplished,  he  intended  going  out 
to  hunt  a  job,  just  like  an  American.  At 
the  door  he  met  the  butler  who,  remember- 
ing Reggie,  presented  what  he  thought  was 
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an  impregnable  front.  The  visitor  reached 
out,  and  taking  him  gently  by  the  collar 
set  him  down  five  feet  away,  after  which 
he  proceeded  to  the  library. 

When  he  swung  the  door  a  familiar  scene 
obscured  the  gulf  of  months.  It  seemed  but 
yesterday  that  the  two  brothers  lounged 
reading  papers  just  as  now,  and  Coryphene 
strummed  the  piano.  They  arose  with  a 
triple  gasp. 

"Are  you  back?"  snarled  one  brother — 
the  other  said  nothing,  but  prepared  to 
act.     Coryphene  stared.     Reggie  moved 


quietly  forward.  '  A  hand  shot  out  and 
dutched  one  brother  by  the  collar,  the 
other  hand  ditto.  As  easily  as  might  a 
giant,  he  cracked  their  beads  together, 
then  dragging  them  to  the  door  shot  them 
into  outer  space  exactly  and  precisely  as 
they  had  once  pro[>elled  him,  after  which 
he  lifted  his  hat  to  Coryphene  and  turned 
to  go.  She  swept  forward  and  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck. 

"You  dear  darling  Reggiel"  she  cried. 
"How  wonderful  you  arel  Where  have 
you  been?" 


CAMPING  IN  THE  ROCKIES 

By  GRACE  COOLIDGE 

Here's  life:    To  lie  at  night  your  breast  to  her  breast, 

Your  mother's,  the  earth's,  a  slack  rag  of  canvas  'twixt  you 

And  the  stars;  to  smell  acrid  smoke  of  your  dwindling  fire; 

To  hear  the  near  cropping  of  horses,  the  shake  of  the  hobbles, 

And  further  away  the  croon  of  the  wind;  to  drink 

Of  the  creeks,  straight-shot  from  the  snows;  to  breast  them;  to  read 

Fellow  vagabonds'  tracks  in  the  dust;  midst  sentinel  peaks 

To  inch  your  team  up  the  looming  divide,  to  note, 

And  delight  in,  the  gleam  of  the  summit's  black  rocks;  then,  heedless, 

To  scamper  adown  the  far  slope,  wheels  sluing  at  turns; 

To  eat,  to  laugh ;  be  alive  all  the  day;  to  sleep 

Dreamless  at  last,  covers  to  chin;  to  upleap 

In  chill  dark  to  snatch  and  to  guard  from  your  ponies,  marauding. 

The  oats;  then  to  sleep  once  again  to  the  coyotes'  dawn  song; 

Not  penned  in  a  thing  four-square  and  murk,  but  free 

On  your  feet,  a  thumbed  road-map  your  guide,  worlds  ahead,  God  above; 

For  companions,  the  seasons;  for  events,  the  bluebirds,  the  magpies. 

Butterflies,  columbines,  all  the  myriad  throng  of  the  road-folk. 

Chance-met.    That,  I  say,  is  to  live;  that's  man  at  his  ease. 
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wanted  to  build  trails,  roads  and  other  im- 
provements in  the  parks.  As  to  what  value 
or  importance  such  construction  work  had 
in  the  scheme  of  the  nation  nothing  was  said. 
No  consideration  was  ever  given  to  the 
scenery  and  the  National  Parks  as  a  factor 
in  the  country's  economic  development. 
Statistics  show,  however,  that  scenery  is  a 
resource  and  that  it  is  a  commodity  tJiat  is 
marketed  by  the  Europeans  under  the  same 
general  unwritten  laws  which  govern  the 
sale  of  any  conmiodity  or  merchandise.  It 
has  this  advantage:  it  may  be  sold  over  and 
over  without  in  any  way  diminishing  or 
damaging  the  original  bulk  of  the  com- 
modity. 

Its  salability  has  been  thoroughly  dem- 
onstrated during  the  past  twenty  years  by 
the  skilful  vendors  of  Europe,  particularly 
the  Swiss,  who  by  virtue  of  their  wonder- 
fully advertised  scenery  attracted  within 
their  borders  in  191 3  tourists  who  left  in  the 
country  $250,000,000,  a  large  portion  of 
which  came  from  this  country.  In  that 
same  year  a  rather  thorough  investigation 
was  made  by  the  passenger  traffic  depart- 
ment of  one  of  our  large  railroads  in  an 
effort  to  determine  what  amount  of  money 
was  taken  from  this  country  by  tourists 
leaving  it,  and  it  was  found  that  the  as- 
tounding sum  of  $500,000,000  was  a  fair 
estimate.  It  is  true  that  a  large  proportion 
of  this  is  spent  for  educational  purposes — to 
acquaint  the  traveler  with  the  habits  and 
customs  of  a  foreign  people,  the  desirability 
of  which  is  sometimes  questioned  upon  en- 
countering one  of  those  who  have  acquired 
and  brought  back  some  of  the  aforesaid 
customs.  But  there  is  a  considerable 
amount,  from  $50,000,000  to  $100,000,000, 
spent  by  Americans  who  go  to  view  the 
scenery,  the  mountains  and  glaciers  of 
Switzerland,  the  lakes  and  peaks  of  northern 
Italy,  and  these  people  are  taking  this 
money  out  of  the  United  States  to  spend  it 
in  foreign  lands  upon  a  commodity  that  is 
inferior  to  the  home  product. 

Of  the  large  sum  which  thus  leaves  this 
country,  a  small  part  no  doubt  finds  its  way 
back,  partly  in  the  form  of  purchases  abroad 
and  partly  in  the  broadened  viewpoint 
which  is  the  reward  of  world  touring.  But 
in  the  main  it  is  money  taken  from  the 
country  which  does  not  return.  It  is  not 
used  for  an  exchange  of  commodities,  for 
comparatively  few  Europeans  come  to  this 
country  in  quest  of  scenery. 


And  yet  in  nearly  every  respect  our 
scenery  is  superior  to  any  that  may  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  dviUzed  world.  Prof. 
Joseph  N.  Le  Conte  has  said,  after  a  four 
months*  sojourn  in  Switzerland,  that  he  saw 
no  glacier  system  there  equal  in  impressive- 
ness  and  grandeur  to  that  system  which 
crowns  Mt.  Rainier.  John  Muir,  in  an  in- 
terview, spoke  as  follows:  "The  Sierras!  (of 
California).  There  is  no  such  range  in  all 
the  world.  It  should  be  called  the  Range  of 
Light.  I  have  climbed  mountains  all  over 
the  globe.  I  have  lived  among  the  Sierras 
many  years  and  they  are  the  most  divinely 
beautiful  of  all  the  moimtain  chains  I  have 
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ever  seen. 

If  the  tourist  would  visit  the  remains  of 
antiquity,  there  are  the  ruins  of  the  Cliff 
Dwellers  in  Mesa  Verde  National  Park, 
pregnant  with  mystery  and  romance,  mon- 
uments of  Omar  Khayyam's  philosophy: 

"We  know  not  whence  we  come  nor  why; 
We  know  not  when  we  go  nor  where." 

In  our  national  parks  are  the  deepest 
canyons  in  the  world,  the  highest  waterfalls 
in  the  world,  the  greatest  trees  on  earth  and 
the  oldest  living  thing  known  to  man.  In 
Sequoia  National  Park  in  California  are 
trees  that  were  6000  years  old  when  Christ 
was  bom.  Why,  then,  do  not  more  Ameri- 
can tourists  visit  the  scenery  of  their  own 
lands? 

There  are  three  reasons:  Lack  of  informa- 
tion, imperfect  transportation  facilities  to 
and  through  the  parks,  and  insufficient 
accommodations  in  the  parks.  The  tourist 
travels  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  if 
transportation  and  accommodations  are 
poor  to  one  place,  he  is  more  apt  to  travel 
to  another.  But  first  of  all  he  must  be  in- 
formed upon  the  subject  of  what  there  is  to 
be  seen.  He  must  not  be  told  in  the  semi- 
technical  language  now  employed  in  the 
Bulletins  published  by  the  Government  as 
descriptive  of  the  national  parks.  As  a 
general  rule  he  is  not  interested  in  the  geo- 
logical formation  nor  in  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  any  particular  area,  especially  if  he  is  to 
read  the  description  in  scientific  language. 
He  wants  to  know  what  is  in  the  parks,  how 
much  of  it  he  can  see  in  a  certain  time  if  he 
goes  there,  what  it  will  cost  to  go  there  and 
return  from  his  home,  what  accommoda- 
tions  he  may  expect  while  there,  and  what 
accommodations  there  are  en  route.  Before 
such  a  campaign  for  the  dissemination  of 
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information  can  be  undertaken  on  the  part 
of  the  department  or  the  federal  govern- 
ment, it  is  necessary  that  better  transporta- 
tion and  accommodations  in  the  parks  be 
provided.  Good  rail  connections  to  and 
from  the  parks,  good  transportation  facili- 
ties in  the  parks,  and  good  hotels  and  sleep- 
ing accommodations  are  absolutely  essential 
if  this  government  would  snare  the  tourist 
and  divert  his  steady  flow  of  golden  coin 
from  its  present  course  to  Europe  back  into 
this  country. 

Realizing  all  this  and  further  realizing 
that  here  was  a  liability  which  in  all  justice 
to  the  people  of  this  country  should  be  con- 
verted into  an  asset,  Secretary  Lane  wdth 
characteristic  directness  has  quietly  set 
about  to  accomplish  the  desired  result  as 
best  he  can  wdth  the  machinery  and  money 
at  his  command.  It  will  never,  of  course, 
be  possible  to  develop  this  resource  to  its 
maximum  without  a  legally  constituted  or- 
ganization. This  does  not  mean  that  it  will 
be  necessary  to  create  a  p>onderous  bureau 
in  which  there  shall  be  several  employees 
for  each  piece  of  work  to  be  done,  but  it  is  es- 
sential that  this  organization  be  established 
with  authority  accurately  prescribed.     At 


present  the  organization  outside  of  the  Sec- 
retary's office  consists  of  the  General  Super- 
intendent and  Landscape  Engineer,  his 
assistant  and  one  stenographer,  and  it  is 
thought  that  by  maintaining  that  degree  of 
efficiency  which  is  found  in  private  enter- 
prise this  organization  will  suffice  for  some 
time  to  come.  Any  organization,  however, 
which  is  to  administer  such  affairs  as  the 
national  parks  must  be  vested  with  neces- 
sary authority. 

In  the  General  Superintendent's  office  are 
being  drawn  plans  for  further  development 
in  the  parks  comprising  more  hotels,  chalets 
and  camps  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
tourist,  together  with  outlines  for  better 
rail  accommodations  and  connections  to 
and  through  the  parks,  so  that  the  two 
factors,  namely,  transportation  and  accom- 
modations in  the  parks,  are  now  being  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  worked  out. 

In  regard  to  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion as  a  remedy  for  the  great  American 
disease  known  as  ignorance  of  the  home 
country.  Secretary  Lane  has  secured  the 
services  of  a  man  in  Washington  who  is  pre- 
paring to  administer  hot  applications  of 
education  to  the  seat  of  the  disease. 


AT  POINT  PINOS 


By  CYRIL  H.  BRETHERTON 


Viking  winds  that  blow  from  the  ends  of  earth. 

Shouting  with  mirth, 

Till  the  thousand  breasts  of  the  emerald-hearted  sea 

Flutter  tumultuously. 

And  under  the  waters. 

In  their  cool  abiding  places 

Where  the  filmy  sea  grass  interlaces, 

Poseidon's  shining  daughters 

Wake  from  their  world-old  dreams  at  the  sound  of  your  sweeping. 

And  upward  leaping 

Glide  from  the  glaucous  deeps  to  the  foam-flecked  swirling  spaces, 

Cleaving  asunder 

The  billows  that  break  in  thunder! 
' .;  Winds,  lend  me  your  voices! 
'    All  the  splendid  turbulent  songs  in  your  throats. 

The  clarion  notes! 

For  my  heart  rejoices 

In  the  need  to  call  out  greatly  of  its  love  and  mirth 

To  the  whole  rejoicing  earth! 


The  Court  ox  the  Four  Seasons 


By  NITA  PIERSON 


ILLUTTRATED  BY  LOUIS  ROGERS 


AT  eight-tbirty  the  big  store  was 
i^L  quietly  undei^ing  the  matutinal 
preparations  for  a  busy  day.  Black 
garmented  girls  with  conspicuously  arranged 
hair  were  removing  dust  covers,  opening  and 
shutting  boxes,  assorting  and  replenishing 
stock.  Floorwalkers  sauntered  benignly 
from  counter  to  table,  from  table  to  desk, 
signing  order  slips  and  gravely  bestowing 
the  magic  word  qualified  to  settle  some 
infinitesimal  detail  of  dispute.  The  few 
shoppers,  nine  o'clock  employees  of  nearby 
offices  and  exclusive  shops,  loomed  dis- 
proportionately prominent  in  the  gaping 
aisles. 

Aggie  Stotz,  at  the  novelty  silk  hose, 
flung  a  pair  of  beaded  midnight-blue  over 


the  display  rack  and  leaned  back  to  get  the 
effect. 

"Say,  Mame,  that  shade's  a  stuimer! 
Cassic  Loomis  is  havin'  it  for  a  new  dress. 
Did  you  hear  about  her  getlin'  engaged  to 
Charlie  Wieland?" 

Mamie  Cummings  smilingly  unllpped  an 
opposing  abatis  of  teeth. 

"Sure,  I  got  it  in  the  cloak  room  from  Cas- 
sie  herself.    I  never  seen  her  look  so  pretty." 

Aggie  nodded  sprontaneous  acknowledg- 
ment. "Ain't  it  the  truth!  No  one  ever 
accused  Cassie  of  raising  a  flutter  on  looks; 
but  she's  sure  there  with  the  goods  this 
morning." 

"And  after  the  way  she's  been  braggin' 
that  she  wouldn't  marry  the  best  man  on 
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earth,  that  give  her  half  a  chance,  'cause 
she*d  made  up  her  mind  to  work  up  to  be 
a  buyer.'* 

"Huh,  don't  I  know!  You  bet  nobody'd 
never  catch  me  throwin'  up  a  chance  Uke 
she's  got  to  be  assistant  in  a  coupler  years." 

"Gee,  Aggie,  there'd  be  some  excuse  for 
you  doin'  it;  with  a  dandy  feller  like  Gus 
Hepner  ready  t'  give  you  a  nice  little  home 
any  time  you'll  take  it." 

Aggie's  supple  shoulders  shrugged  passive 
indifference  to  Mamie's  somewhat  wistful 
suggestion. 

"Nix  on  the  tying  up  and  settling  down 
for  mine.  I'll  be  buying  my  own  happy 
little  home  when  I  get  good  and  ready.  I 
don't  know  a  one  married  woman  that  I'd 
change  places  with." 

"I  don't  know  as  I'd  want  to  change 
places  with  any,"  observed  Mamie,  after 
deliberate  reflection.  "Yes,  Madame,  I 
can  match  that  in  the  embroidered  hose  at 
three-fifty.  No,  not  in  the  plain.  You'll 
have  to  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  coimter 
for  black.  Yes,  Madame.  But  I  ain't 
stuck  on  staying  single  all  my  life  either, 
Aggie." 

A  pitying  glance  for  Mamie's  unabashed 
betrayal  of  weakness  became  manifest  in 
Aggie's  complacently  confident,  blue  eyes. 

"If  you'd  have  had  the  baby  sisters  and 
brothers  and  the  married  sisters'  babies  at 
your  house  all  your  life  like  I've  had  at 
mine  you'd  be  cured  of  the  marrying  game 
just  as  hard  and  fast  as  I  am." 

Eloquently  silent,  Mamie  Cummings 
stared  hungrily  at  the  infants'  hose  arrayed 
above  the  counter  across  the  aisle,  the 
transparent  yearn  in  her  eyes  revealing  a 
heart  in  favor  of  marriage.  A  frail,  scrawny 
girl,  all  eyes,  hair,  teeth  and  bone;  the  eyes 
too  dreamy,  hair  too  luxuriant,  teeth  too 
formidable  and  bones  too  conspicuous. 
And  there  had  never  been  a  beau — a,  real 
love  affair  in  Mamie's  two  dozen  years  of 
life. 

Aggie  drooped  her  tango  shape  across  the 
counter  to  whisper  to  Cassie  Loomis  hurry- 
ing by  with  a  special  trimming  for  the 
millinery. 

"Say,  Cassie,  tell  us  how  it  happened." 
In  response  to  Cassie's  furtive  search  for  the 
floorwalker  she  appended  reassuringly, 
"The  old  man's  over  at  the  complaint;  you 
should  worr>'." 

"There's  no  sense  in  my  gettin'  fresh  just 
because    I'm    leaving,"    rejoined    Cassie, 


mindful  of  the  uncertainties  of  life.  "I  may 
want  my  job  back  some  day.  What  d'you 
mean?  How  what  happened?"  she  evaded 
teasingly,  the  rich  color  fluctuating  in  her 
smooth  cheeks  from  the  palpitating  glow  of 
a  too  happy  heart. 

"Aw,  go  on  you!  You  know  what  I 
mean,  aU  right,  all  right.  Calling  the  turn 
on  us  like  this  after  shootin'  round  here  that 
you  were  going  to  be  a  buyer  inside  of  three 
years  or  lay  down  and  die." 

"Say,  forget  it,"  laughed  Cassie  good- 
naturedly,  her  black  eyes  disappearing  be- 
neath a  network  of  jolly  wrinkles.  "I 
wouldn't  change  places  with  a  ten-thousand- 
doUar  job  if  I  knew  that  I  was  never  goner 
have  another  new  dress  as  long  as  I  live." 

"Gee,  as  bad  as  that,"  scoffed  Aggie,  the 
note  of  incredulity  uppermost,  calmly  pro- 
ceeding to  bestow  a  brisk  palm  polish  on 
her  highly  manicured  nails.  "What  kind 
of  a  spotUght  did  he  throw  on  that  happy 
home  scene,  anyway?" 

"Now  you're  getting  personal,"  chided 
Cassie,  radiating  another  broadly  happy 
smile,  "but  if  you  must  know — "  she  sidled 
confidingly  close,  "it  wasn't  anything  that — 
oh,  what's  the  use?"  she  flung  out  abruptly. 
"I  couldn't  explain  so's  you'd  understand. 
You've  just  got  to  find  out  for  yourself." 

" Aw-w !  go  on,  tell !"  Aggie's  full  throated 
voice  trailed  grieved  petulance.  "If  there 
was  ever  a  girl  I  thought  I  could  count  on 
for  passing  up  the  happy  fireside  bunk,  it 
was  you!" 

"Say,  didn't  I  think  so  myself?"  flared 
Cassie  with  a  fleeting  suggestion  of  the 
dominant  spirit  that  had  so  completely 
transformed  her  in  the  space  of  a  few  years 
from  an  ignorant,  half-starved  parcel 
wrapper  to  an  alert,  self-possessed,  fash- 
ionably-gow^ned  saleswoman  in  the  imported 
millinery.  "But  I  just  seen  all  of  a  sudden 
that  it  didn't  mean  anything  to  be  success- 
ful in  business — get  t'  be  a  buyer — if  you 
had  t'  miss  something  that's  worth  all  the 
world — something  that's  the  real  meaning 
of  life.  I  had  no  more  idea  of  ever  gettin' 
engaged  when  I  started  out  last  night  than 
I  had  of  wakin'  up  in  Europe  this  morning. 
I  can't  tell  you  how  it  happened.  It's  some- 
thing you  got  to  learn  for  yourself.  Some- 
thing you'd  known  all  your  life  like —  like — 
the  sun  shining! — but  you've  been  too  busy 
tryin'  t'  make  enough  money  t'  pay  the  gas 
bills  t'  bother  about  the  sun  shinin'  away 
like  mad  right  in  front  of  your  eyes  every 
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eyes  of  victory.  "I  am  to  have  entire  charge 
of  the  hosiery.  Miss  Heineman  is  to  be  as- 
sistant buyer,"  she  announced  proudly. 

"Gee!  I  guessed  as  much!  Honest, 
Aggie,  Vm  awful  glad."  Mamie's  expres- 
sion was  sincere.  Her  voice  contained  no 
shadow  of  envy. 

"The  main  tiling  is  that  I  Ve  got  a  chance 
t*  be  buyer  before  I  die  of  old  age.  What  I 
don't  know  about  knit  goods — ^you  c'n 
stick  in  your  eye,"  declared  Aggie  with 
unquestionable  conviction. 

"Oh,  Callahan  knows  what  he's  doin'  all 
right,"  confirmed  Mamie  quietly,  "but  I 
can't  help  feelin'  kind  o'  sorry  for  Gus.  I 
c'n  see  his  finish.  I  did  thmk  he  had  a 
chance  till  now." 

Aggie  looked  imutterable  scorn.  A  suc- 
cessful business  woman  has  a  mind  above 
the  trifling  commonplace  of  love  affairs. 

"H'm,  he's  got  about  as  much  chance  as 
these  butterfly  insets  in  Iceland." 

"Here's  that  fat  dame  what  ordered  the 
extra  sizes.  Have  they  come  in?"  asked 
Mamie,  struggling  heroically  to  retain  an 
exterior  of  cheerfulness  despite  an  interior 
of  overwhelming  depression.  Was  she 
doomed  to  traffic  in  silk  hosiery  for  the  rest 
of  her  days  while  she  ached  wearily  to  be 
darning  cotton  socks?  She  did  not  be- 
grudge increasing  good  fortune  to  Aggie, 
but  oh,  how  she  longed  for  an  opportunity 
to  clutch  at  even  the  humblest  of  the  simple 
realities  that  the  more  fortunate  Miss  Stotz 
so  contemptuously  ignored. 

Every  time  Mamie  Cummings  made  a 
big  sale,  she  figured,  with  a  kind  of  unwit- 
ting resentment,  how  many  frugal  meals, 
baby  clothes  or  household  necessities  could 
have  been  supplied  for  the  amount  that 
had  gone  into  luxurious  hose.  And  when- 
ever Aggie  Stotz  entered  three  figures  in 
her  cash  book  she  visioned  optimistically 
the  day  when  the  gradually  increasing 
figures  of  her  salary  would  permit  of  a*  simi- 
lar purchase  on  her  own  account. 

"You  got  anything  on  for  tonight?" 
queried  Cassie,  adjusting  her  smart  toque 
at  the  same  mirror  with  Aggie  in  the  cloak 
room  after  six. 

"Oh,  just  stroll  aroimd  the  Fair  Grounds. 
I  want  to  see  the  Tower  of  Jewels  lit  up." 

"It's  a  grand  sight !  Perfectly  beautiful !" 
enthused  Cassie.  "Don't  forget  to  take  in 
the  Court  of  the  Four  Seasons.  Goodnight, 
Aggie.    Good  night,  Mamie." 

"He  must  be  waitin'  for  her.    That's  w^hy 


she's  beatin'  it  out  in  such  a  rush,"  sur- 
mised Aggie,  leisurely  tipping  her  own  toque 
at  the  correct  angle  and  fluffing  her  hair 
becomingly  beneath. 

"I  guess  so,"  responded  Mamie  Cum- 
mings listlessly. 

Automatically,  the  two  girls  yielded 
themselves  a  part  of  the  stream  consisting 
of  hundreds  of  others  that  poured  through 
the  narrow  exit  into  the  fog-laden  outdoors. 
Aggie,  warm-blooded  and  vigorous,  wel- 
comed the  cool  damp  of  the  mist  against 
her  glowing  cheeks  and  lifted  her  face  to  it 
gratefully.  The  thin-blooded,  weakly  nour- 
ished Mamie  shivered  distressingly,  drew 
her  scant  cloak  closer  together,  and  bent 
her  head  to  keep  the  damp  from  her  chest. 

On  Market  street  the  home-rushing 
throng  surged  either  way  good-naturedly; 
elbow-pried  and  prying  apologized  with  a 
quick  word  lightened  by  a  laugh,  and  hur- 
ried on.  Cars,  automobiles,  buses,  jitneys, 
trucks  and  wagons  packed  the  street  in  a 
bewildering  congestion.  Electric  lights 
gleamed  dully  like  a  woman's  eyes  behind 
a  chiffon  veil. 

Mamie,  headed  for  a  dreary  room  and  the 
imvarying  Tuesday  fried-steak  supper  in  a 
run-down  boarding  house,  piped  a  colorless 
goodnight  to  Aggie  boarding  a  car  and 
passed  wretchedly  on. 

"I  got  t'  have  supper  right  away,"  were 
Aggie's  first  words  as  she  breezed  noisily 
into  the  front  hall  and  flung  her  message 
the  whole  length  of  the  flat  toward  the 
kitchen. 

"All  right,  Aggie,"  her  mother's  voice 
responded  pleasantly,  "you  c'n  come  right 
in  as  soon  as  you  get  your  things  off." 

Aggie  rushed  into  her  bedroom;  there  was 
a  child  asleep  on  the  bed.  She  threw  off 
hat  and  coat  and  bounced  impulsively  to 
the  kitchen  door. 

"Martha,  ain't  I  told  you  a  dozen  times 
not  t'  let  that  kid  in  my  room?  Ain't  she 
got  the  run  of  the  whole  joint  without 
mussin'  her  sticky  paws  in  there?" 

Martha,  straining  soup,  paused  in  her 
task  to  conciliate.  "She  wouldn't  sleep 
anywhere  but  in  Aunt  Aggie's  bed,  and  she 
was  washed  all  clean  before  she  was  let  in 
there,  and  I  turned  back  your  lace  spread. 
You  didn't  take  time  to  look." 

"Well,  if  she  doesn't  muss  anything — " 
softened  Aggie,  a  bit  shamefacedly. 

"No,  the  little  darlin'  wouldn't  have  no 
bed  but  yours,"  corroborated  Mrs.  Stotz. 
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"She  loves  her  Aunt  Aggie  best,  for  all  your 
pretendin'  t*  be  so  hard  on  her  at  times. 
She  ain^t  forgettin'  who  brings  her  pretty 
things  and  takes  her  out  to  places.  You 
sit  right  down,  dearie,  and  I'll  give  you  your 
supper.  We  got  boiled  beef  t'night,  so  I 
got  a  coupler  lamb  chops  for  you.  Gus'U 
be  ringin'  the  bell  most  any  minute." 

"I  should  worry,''  muttered  Aggie,  seat- 
ing herself  at  the  dining  room  table  and 
waiting  calmly  for  service.  Finishing  her 
soup,  she  remarked,  solely  for  the  benefit 
of  a  big  brother  buried  in  a  newspajjer  near 
the  window,  who  had  carried  off  the  honors 
of  a  business  promotion  only  the  preceding 
week,  "I  got  a  two-dollar  raise  today  and 
entire  charge  of  the  hosiery.  I  bet  I'll  be 
assistant  buyer  inside  of  two  years." 

"Now,  ain't  that  grand,"  commented 
Mrs.  Stotz,  her  tired  eyes  beaming  maternal 
pride.  "To  think  of  you  goin'  right  ahead 
like  that.  Your  father  will  be  glad.  Are 
them  chops  tender,  dearie?  I  had  him 
leave  the  kidney  in  this  time." 

"Mm-m-m,  fine!"  averred  Aggie  through 
a  mustache  of  succulent  bone. 

When  Aggie  had  finished  with  her  chops 
and  begim  toying  with  her  dessert,  the 
others  of  the  family  sat  down  to  boiled 
beef,  cabbage  and  potatoes. 

"So  you  got  another  raise,"  smiled  father, 
intent  on  keeping  the  beef  from  sliding  off 
the  platter  while  he  carved. 

"She'll  be  beatin'  it  t'  Europe  as  a  buyer 
an'  hitchin'  up  with  a  crazy  Frenchman  or 
a  greasy  Eyetalian  first  thing  y'  know," 
predicted  fourteen-year-old  Martin,  spear- 
ing a  piece  of  beef  the  size  of  a  dinner  plate. 

"Maybe  she'll  be  handin'  over  some  real 
board  money  now,"  supplemented  big 
brother  Ned  under  cover  of  a  sly  wink  at 
father. 

"Now  you  let  Aggie  be,"  championed 
mother,  bristling.  "She's  got  t'  look  nice 
at  the  store  and  it  costs  a  girl  so  much  more 
for  clothes." 

"Yer,  but  it  costs  a  feller  more  than  the 
girl's  clothes  cost  her  t'  take  her  out.  I 
ain't  met  a  girl  yet  what's  willing  t'  go 
Dutch." 

Aggie  fbced  him  with  a  scathing  glance. 
"Huh,  it's  a  wonder  you  c'n  get  one  t'  tag 
along  even  when  you  condescend  t'  separate 
from  your  loose  change." 

"Is that so!     Well,  you'll  never 

ketch  me  bein'  the  sucker  Gus  is — " 

"Now,  you  shut  up  about  hina — " 


"There,  there,  children,"  mother's  voice 
rose  appeasingly.  "Aggie's  let  him  know 
plain  enough  that  she  ain't  got  no  intention 
of  ever  marryin'." 

"That's  him  now,"  cried  Aggie,  as  the 
front  door  bell  shrilled  imperiously  from 
the  kitchen.  "I  ain't  goner  let  him  in  here 
to  amuse  Ned."  She  left  the  table,  giving 
Ned's  sleek  head  a  frolicsome  thump  with 
her  fist  as  she  passed  him  by.  "I'll  be  home 
scbout  ten." 

The  fog  had  lifted;  rolled  high  above  the 
tranquil,  distant  hills,  far  beyond  the  lim- 
ited vision  of  the  city's  restless  humanity. 
The  Tower  of  Jewels  gleamed  luminous  as 
motionless  flame,  upspringing  from  a  crim- 
son glow,  imaged  with  parapets  and  sym- 
bolic figures  and  himg  with  thousands  and 
thousands  of  jewels  scintillating,  iridescing, 
against  the  sapphire  velvet  spaces  of  the 
sky.  Everywhere  graceful  archways, 
stately  columned  corridors  and  verdure- 
banded  walks  led  to  where  the  purple 
waters  of  the  bay  shimmered  in  the  moon- 
rifted  lap  of  night.  An  army  of  feet,  pleas- 
ure-shod, sped  tirelessly  along  the  paths. 
Mingling  with  the  laughter,  jests  and  care- 
free speech  of  the  ceaselessly  shifting  throng, 
the  music  of  an  outdoor  orchestra  rose  and 
fell  with  the  softness  of  a  lover's  caress  on 
the  sea-tanged  lips  of  the  sighing  breeze. 

"Ain't  it  perfectly  grand?"  murmured 
Aggie  Stotz,  looking  about  with  imstinting 
approbation. 

The  glow-worm  spark  of  Gus  Hepner's 
ten-cent  cigar  glinunered  against  the  happy 
insolence  of  her  eyes.  He  gave  a  backward 
tilt  to  the  soft  Alpine  reposing  on  his 
smooth,  brown  crop  and  stretched  his  legs 
contentedly. 

"Pretty  good  for  Frisco,  don't  you 
think?" 

"You  bet!" 

She  brushed  an  imaginary  crease  from  her 
skirt  and  rose  from  the  palm-shadowed 
bench.  "If  we're  goner  sit  still  all  the  time 
we  might  as  well  have  stayed  up  on  the  hill 
gettin'  a  bird's  eye  view." 

Mr.  Hepner  reluctantly  gathered  up  his 
long  legs  and  stood  beside  her. 

"Gee,  you're  feeling  strong." 

"Hardly  that;  just  awake."  And  then — 
"I  want  t'  see  more  of  the  grounds  and  I 
promised  t'  be  home  by  ten,"  she  reminded 
him  pertly. 

"Don't  worry,  Aggie,  you  know  I  always 
get  you  home   in  time.    I  got   to  work 
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"We^ll  get  along  better  if  you  cut  out  the 
weddin'  bunk,"  said  Aggie  quietly.  "I've 
had  babies  squalling  at  my  house  and  stick- 
in'  their  messy  fingers  all  over  my  hard- 
earned  clothes  ever  since  I  c'n  remember. 
I've  been  seven  years  climbin'  from  cash 
girl  to  head  of  the  hosiery ;  seven  years  more 
and  I'll  be  head  buyer.  I  don't  mind  sayin' 
that  I  like  you,  Gus;  you've  been  awful 
decent  to  me;  but  I  ain't  never  give  you  the 
least  reason  t'  think  that  I'd  any  notion  of 
ever  gettin'  married.  And  if  you  c'n  steer 
me  off  my  life  job — well! — it  just  can't  be 
done,  that's  all." 

"All  right,"  said  Gus.  "I  know  when  I'm 
beat.    No  need  t'  rub  it  in." 

"There's  Mamie  Cummings  dying  t'  get 
married  and  nobody  asks  her,"  reflected 
Aggie,  apparently  puzzled  at  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  a  too  complex  world.  "She's  such 
a  nice  girl,  too;  all  heart  and — " 

"Teeth,"  supplied  Gus  tersely.  "I  ran 
into  her  tonight  on  the  way  home,.  Charlie 
Bruckner  was  with  me.  Y'  know  he's  all 
heart  and  legs.  They'd  make  a  fine  pair — 
both  so  shy.  The  kid  looked  shivery  and 
pale  in  that  bit  of  a  fog  we  had.  Charlie 
walked  on  home  with  her." 

"Why,  Charlie  Bruckner's  known  Mamie 
for  two  years  and  ain't  ever  spoke  to  her. 
It  would  be  funny  if — "  . 

"Stranger  things  have  happened,*^  Gus 
interrupted  philosophically,  lighting  in-, 
other  cigar.  '  -:    -^       ;;•.  - 

"Let's  beat  it  to  the.  Court  of  Four  Seajr* 
sons,"  said  Aggie.    "Cassie  told  me  to  bye; 
sure  and  go."  '  -,    ": 

"Sure,"  Gus  assented  readily.  "It's  over 
this  way."  He  led  her  down  a  palm-lined 
avenue  whose  electric  lights  shielded  by 
rose  and  amber  colored  banners  of  quaint 
design  cast  a  glamour  of  enchantment  over 
all  the  beautiful  scene.  Swerving  dexter- 
ously from  the  main  crowd  he  guided  her 
beneath  an  archway  into  a  lonely,  moon- 
lighted court  of  impressive,  classical  beauty. 

"Here  you  are.  The  Court  of  the  Four 
Seasons ! ' '  Aggie  surveyed  the  softly  lighted 
columns,  the  dark  hedge,  the  unrelieved 
severity  of  the  mirror-pool.  :^.  f 

"Gee,  it  looks  pleasant  in  here;  aboed  as 
lively  as  a  cemetery,"  muttered  rAggie. 
"Are  you  sure  this  is  it?" 

"Surest  thing  you  know.  Let's  §8e  what 
it  says  up  here."  Above' the  entr^|jp^  was 
the  curiously  wrought,  softly  lighted  in- 
scription: 


so  FORTH  ISSEW'd  THE  SEASONS  OF  THE  YEARE. 
FIRST  LUSTY  SPRING  ALL  DIGHT  IN  LEAVES  AND 
FLOWRES.     THEN  CAME  THE  JOLLY  S01£MER  BEING 
DIGHT   IN    A   THIN     SILKEN     CASSOCK     COLOURED 

GREENE. 
THEN  CAICE  THE  AUTUMN  ALL  IN  YELLOW  CLAD. 
LASTLY  CAME  WINTER  CLOTHED  ALL  IN  PRIZE 
CHATTERING   HIS   TEETH  FOR  COLD  THAT  DID  HIM 

CHILL.  SPENSER. 
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Huh!"  was  Aggie's  solitary  comment. 
Her  cursory  glance  lighted  on  a  sculptured 
group  set  in  a  fountained  alcove  to  her  left. 
CircUng  the  mirror-pooled  center  of  the 
heaven-canopied  space  her  roving  eye  dis- 
cerned three,  groups  more  of  statuary 
placed  in  similar  alcoves  dividing  the  four 
archways  leading  to  the  court.  Tentatively 
she  advanced  to  the  fountain's  edge  ex- 
tending in  a  half  circle  from  the  softly 
shadowed  wall  where  the  life  sized  figiu-e  of 
"lusty  Spring"  uprose  with  flowing  hair  to 
dance  her  way  to  "Sommer"  skies.  Som- 
ber, green  waters  shot  with  mirrored  stars, 
shafted  with  silver  rays  of  the  moon,  and 
glinting  with  the  reflection  of  artificial 
lights,  shimmered  and  sparkled  at  her  feet. 

"This  must  be  Spring,"  hazarded  Gus. 
"No  chance  selling  hose  to  that  lady;  they're 
not  wearing  'em  this  season." 

"Imagine  anyone  tryin'  t'  sell  hose  with 

that  sort  of  gab."    Aggie's  laugh  rang  light 

Vttd  C9,reless  as  she  jerked  her  head  toward 

■*the  quotation  from  Spenser.     "Come  on, 

let's  give  Summer  the  once-over." 

"Simimer's  shy  on  hose,  too."  Gus 
'.talked,  to  amuse  Aggie  but  she  failed  to 
make^  thj  .usual  characteristic  response. 
J  Strangely  inute,  she  studied  the  figure  of 
Summer,  a  nude,  slender  girl  with  modest, 
drooping  head,  and  delicate  hands  flutter- 
ing, above  her  slight  breasts.  A  man  and  a 
xxioid  crouched  at  her  feet.  Aggie  wondered 
vaguely  what  the  huddled  pair  implied. 

"I I  don't  know  what  it  is  that  makes 

them  seem  so  real,"  she  blurtingly  con- 
fessed after  a  complete  five  minutes  of 
speechless  wonder  before  the  symbol  of 
Autumn.  "Just  see  that  woman  kneeling, 
holding  her  baby  up  to  get  the  fruit.  Ain't 
it  real?" 

Gus,  never  a  laggard  to  her  desire, 
grasped  instantly  her  mood. 

"They've  had  the  best  men  from  all  over 
the  world  making  these  things,"  he  sought 
to  explain.  "This  city  hasn't  piked  on  any- 
thing. It's  all  good;  the  best  to  be  had. 
The  men  that  carved  these  statues  are  great 
sculptors — great  artists,  famous  for  their 


PSEUDO  PRISON  REFORM 

Bm  Lindsey  of  Denver  performed  miracles  with  ivayward  boys.  Bis  methods  were 
extremely  simple,  so  simple  that  scores  of  juvenile  courts  were  established  in  other  states. 
But  very,  very  few  of  these  courts  have  produced  results  comparable  with  those  obtained 
by  the  Denver  judge.  They  adopted  the  Lindsey  procedure,  but  most  of  them  lacked  the 
mainspring,  the  real  driving  power,  the  Lindsey  spirit. 

In  Colorado,  likewise,  grew  up  a  new  method  of  handling  wayward  men,  of  reforming 
adult  criminals  by  kindness,  by  appeal  to  their  sense  of  honor.  By  similar  methods 
notable  successes  have  been  achieved  in  many  Western  states.  Even  in  New  York  the 
humanitarian  movement  has  borne  fruit  in  prison  hells.  But  there  are  many  penal 
institutions  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  juvenile  courts,  adopted  the  humanitarian  pro- 
cedure without  the  humamtarian  spirit.  The  results  of  this  pseuda  prison  reform  are 
set  forth  in  the  following  paragraphs  by  a  connict  who  wrote  down  his  observations  in 
shorthand  and  transcribed  them  immediatdy  after  his  release.  The  opening  paragraphs 
were  notes  taken  in  prison.  The  paper  on  "Prison  Reform  and  Sentimentality"  repre- 
sents the  former  convict's  individual  conclusions.  It  is  published  to  show  the  consequences 
of  unwise,  thoughtless  prison  "reform." — Eonoss'  Note. 


WITHIN  the  last  three  months  an  from  man  to  man,  coming  and  going  fnnn 

overhead  gallery  has  been  built  the  disease-stricken  and  killed  to  the  sound 

in  the  dining-room  for  the  accom-  and  healthy,  without  the  least  attempt  to 

modation  of  gunmen  in  case  of  a  disturb-  di^nfect  them  or  clean  them, 

ance.   Six  men  are  stationed  on  the  dining-  The  prison  and  its  inmates  may  well  be 

room  roof  every  meal  time.   They  are  armed  called  a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  state, 

with  shotguns  loaded  with  buckshot,  and  It  would  be  better  to  call  it  a  pesthouse  and 

stand  ready  to  come  down  through  the  trap-  quarantine  it  forever,  for  there  are  very 

doors  in  the  roof.    Last  month  the  warden  few  men  who  come  out  who  are  not  tainted 

said  in  conversation  that  if  there  was  any  in  some  way  from  their  dose  contact  with 

more  trouble  in  the  dining-room  and  any  of  malignant  diseases, 
the  guards  were  hurt  or  "mussed  up,"  not  a 

prisoner  would  come  out  of  the  dimng-room  " 

^'™-  Outside  of  the  danger  of  being  shot,  life 

XJ  at  the  prison  is  one  continual  round  of  levi^. 

Just  so  long  as  one  does  not  attempt  to 

The  blankets  have  not  been  washed  in  escape,  nothing  else  matters.    One  does  not 

more  than  three  years.    They  are  passed  on  have   to   work   if  work   is  objectionable. 
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There  are  several  ways  of  avoiding  work. 
The  favorite  way  is  to  stand  around  and  talk 
to  the  guard  or  stool  pigeons.  There  is  not 
one  useful  thing  to  be  learned  here.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  some  day  the  prison  school 
will  be  on  a  substantial  footing. 

U 

The  honor  gang  is  a  misnomer.  The  only 
men  who  remain  for  any  length  of  time  on 
the  honor  gang  are  half-witted  ones.  The 
honor  gang  is  in  charge  of  the  prison  murder 
squad  and  the  members  of  the  squad  keep 
in  practice  by  jerking  their  guns  from  under 
their  coats  and  poking  them  up  against  the 
honor  men's  bodies  every  day  or  two. 

Every  man  in  the  prison  who  wants  to 
carries  a  knife  or  some  other  kind  of  weapon 
because  he  must  protect  himself  if  he  would 
have  protection.  There  are  men  in  the 
prison  today  who  stand  with  their  back  to 
the  wall.  Some  stand  that  way  for  months 
at  a  time.  It  is  the  only  way  they  can  pro- 
tect their  backs  from  a  knife  thrust. 

The  prison  is  a  pandemonium  from  supper 
time  until  bed  time.  Singing,  graphophones, 
horns  and  every  other  kind  of  instrument 
help  to  make  Uie  evening  hideous  and  to 
prevent  study  or  other  serious  occupation. 

XJ 

There  should  be  some  way  to  discontinue 
the  discharging  of  men  during  the  winter 
months.  One  way  would  be  to  make  a 
compulsory  parole  law  to  affect  all  men 
whose  sentences  expire  between  November 
I  and  March  i.  These  men  should  be 
paroled  and  employment  found  for  them 
before  November  i. 

Recently  eighteen  men  were  turned  out 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter,  sore  and  bitter, 
with  only  five  dollars  in  their  pocket  and 
with  no  work  in  sight.  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  if  they  had  all  been  paroled  a 
few  months  earlier  when  there  was  a  chance 
for  them  to  obtain  employment? 

rr 

The  outbreak  in  which  three  men  were 
killed  was  the  result  of  a  broken  promise 
made  to  the  ringleader  that  he  would  be 
paroled.  The  ringleader  was  one  of  the 
trusted  men.   He  was  a  score-keeper  at  the 


main  entrance.  He  had  access  to  the  whole 
prison  and  had  been  promised  parole.  He 
was  laughed  at  when  he  came  up  for  parole 
and  broke  loose  in  one  of  the  wild  rages  for 
which  he  was  noted,  and  murder  was  com- 
mitted. 

XJ 

Competent  executives  should  be  placed 
in  charge  of  the  prisons,  with  a  strict  dis- 
ciplinarian to  assist  them.  The  men  for 
whom  work  cannot  be  found  in  the  upkeep 
of  the  institution  should  be  put  through  a 
course  of  exercises  and  drills  every  day  and 
made  to  study.  There  should  be  a  daily 
inspection  of  the  guard  lines  as  well  as  of 
the  prisoners,  cells  and  shops.  Men  who 
commit  violent  deeds  and  infamous  acts 
should  be  restrained  or  treated  according  to 
the  laws  in  force. 

One  of  the  menaces  to  the  prisons  is  the 
institution-bred  men  who  are  confined  in 
them,  men  who  have  passed  from  the  re- 
form school  to  the  reformatory  and  then 
have  spent  the  rest  of  their  lives  in  the 
penitentiaries.  There  is  a  remarkably  large 
number  of  them  and  the  influence  they 
wield  in  the  prisons  is  astonishing.  They 
have  carried  the  tricks,  the  vices,  the  habits 
and  all  the  institutional  wisdom  from  one 
place  to  the  other  until  there  is  nothing 
known  in  institutional  depravity  today 
that  is  not  known  and  practised  by  them. 

XJ 

A  prisoner  who  has  no  money  to  pay  for 
dentistry  work  is  sadly  out  of  luck  if  he  goes 
into  the  prison  shop  for  anything  except  to 
get  a  tooth  pulled.  When  a  prisoner  wants 
any  work  done,  the  dentist  goes  to  the  office 
and  finds  out  how  much  money  the  man  has. 
If  it  is  not  too  great  an  amount,  the  dentist 
is  sure  to  get  it  all.  If  the  man  has  no 
money  he  receives  no  consideration  at  all. 
Some  of  the  convict  helpers  work  on  him. 

All  amusements  are  paid  for  by  the  in- 
mates. Requests  for  subscription  are  passed 
around  and  if  one  has  money  and  does  not 
subscribe,  he  will  have  some  very  hard  luck 
shortly  after  the  holiday  is  passed.  Extra 
food  given  on  holidays  is  made  up  out  of 
the  prison  mess  by  curtailing  expenses  be- 
fore and  after  the  feast  day. 
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ONE  morning  about  twenty  years  ago 
a  prisoner  in  the  Joliet  penitentiary 
wept  bitterly  when  he  found  his 
pet  canary  dead  in  its  cage.  The  incident 
passed  unheeded  at  the  time;  today  the 
sentimental  reformer  would  have  pounced 
upon  the  weeping  prisoner  and  made  a 
hero  out  of  him,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  man  had  been  found  guilty  of 
murdering  his  wife  and  three  children  so 
that  he  could  go  away  with  another  woman. 
Prison  reform  is  the  handiest  device  we 
have  at  present  for  getting  quickly  into  the 
limelight.  Politicians  seeking  publicity, 
amateur  social  workers  anxious  to  uplift 
the  downtrodden,  find  an  easy  way  to 
attain  their  ambition  by  taking  up  the 
cause  of  the  man  in  prison,  and  the  man  in 
prison  stands  ready  to  play  his  part  in  any 
performance  that  will  bring  him  any  kind 
of  relief. 

The  running  of  a  prison  is  a  cold,  hard 
business  proposition  to  be  leavened  only 
with  humanity.  Sentimentality  is  as  mudi 
out  of  place  in  a  prison  as  is  brutality. 
Neither  can  effect  permanent  good.  One 
admits  his  weakness  when  he  gets  into 
prison;  then  why  pamper  him,  when  pam- 
pering a  weakness  only  increases  it?  The 
same  rule  may  be  applied  to  brutality.  All 
men  who  get  into  prison  are  more  or  less 
hardened,  in  some  way.  Then  why  harden 
•them  still  further  with  brutal  treatment? 
Sentimentality  and  brutality  are  thie  only 
means  that  have  been  tried  in  our  prisons. 
The  prison  methods  that  have  been  tried 
might  be  likened  to  a  doctor  who  started 
out  by  giving  all  of  his  patients  compoimd 
cathartic  pills.  But  when  he  foimd  that 
they  were  not  all  being  cured,  he  changed 
his  treatment,  and  dosed  them  all  with 
soothing  syrup. 

Every  successful  institution  or  industry 
maintains  a  system  of  routine  or  disci- 
pline. It  is  one  of  the  essentials  for  success. 
There  is  no  place  where  a  rigid  discipline 
should  be  enforced  more  than  in  a  prison. 
The  moment  it  becomes  slack  all  forms  of 
unfairness  arise,  with  discord  and  violence 
to  follow.  To  maintain  discipline  it  is  not 
necessary   to   resort   to  excessive  punish- 


ment. Reward,  sure  and  impartial,  is  the 
chief  incentive  everywhere  toward  main- 
taining discipline  and  promoting  efficiency. 

WHEN  DISCIPLINE  BREAKS  DOWN 

The  abolishing  of  discipline  has  been 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  some  prison  reform- 
ers, and  there  has  always  followed  a  cha- 
otic condition  which  has  removed  all 
possible  opportunity  for  improvement.  In 
one  western  prkon  where  "reform"  has 
been  the  motto  for  some  two  years  or  more, 
thirty  or  forty  gambling  games  run  openly 
every  Sunday  and  holiday.  Each  game  has 
its  dealer  and  its  boosters.  All  are  effec- 
tively armed.  The  guards  look  on,  laugh 
and  conunent  on  the  progress  of  the  games. 
In  this  same  prison  every  sin  that  men  can 
commit  is  committed  with  impunity.  A 
prisoner  who  goes  to  church  is  called  a 
bible-back  and  a  hypocrite.  Trading  and 
trafficking  in  everything  from  tobacco  to 
one's  own  flesh  is  carried  on  openly. 

There  is  no  discipline  in  this  prison — it 
was  abolished  by  a  prison  reform  movement. 

Maudlin  sentimentality,  under  the  guise 
of  reform,  has  changed  this  prison  from  a 
tortiure  chamber  into  a  brothel  and  a  pest- 
house.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  old 
or  the  new  condition  is  tlie  worse,  but  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  neither  is  the  better. 

In  this  prison  which,  the  officials  say, 
stands  for  the  last  word  in  prison  reform, 
there  have  been  eight  violent  deaths  during 
a  single  year.  There  are  two  men  in  the 
condemned  cells  under  sentence  of  death, 
and  there  are  two  men  in  the  dungeons 
awaiting  trial;  all  for  violent  deeds  com- 
mitted within  the  prison  walls.  This 
record,  in  a  community  of  ab9ut  twelve 
himdred  unarmed  persons,  with  more  than 
one  hundred  peace  officers  to  preserve  order, 
is  imparalleled  in  present  times. 

If  prison  reform  aims  to  improve  the 
prisoner,  then  some  of  the  reformed  prisons 
are  as  far  away  from  the  main  purpose  as 
they  can  be.  It  would  seem  that  to  im- 
prove the  inmate  of  a  prison,  it  would  be 
well  to  instil  into  him  a  little  clean  ambi- 
tion and  self-respect.  One  of  the  worst 
things  to  do  to  a  full-grown  man  is  to 
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coddle  him.  At  once  he  becomes  insig- 
nificant and  mean.  Show  him  his  feet  and 
teach  him  to  stand  on  them.  If  there  is 
any  manhood  in  him  at  all,  he  will  grow  to 
appreciate  the  efforts. 

Lack  of  respect  for  those  in  authority  is 
often  a  great  drawback  to  the  advancement 
of  the  men  in  prison.  When  men  in  sub- 
ordinate positions  are  permitted  to  see 
their  superior  officers  so  drunk  that  they 
are  barely  able  to  stand  erect,  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  are  bound  to  exist. 

MAJORIIY  UNTOUCHED  BY   "rEFORM" 

Generally  speaking  there  are  three  kinds 
of  prisoners.  First,  there  are  some  men  who 
never  should  have  been  sent  to  prison  at  all. 
Through  some  miscarriage  of  justice, 
through  ignorance  or  through  perjury,  they 
are  sent  to  prison  and  made  to  suffer  need- 
lessly. They  usually  have  to  serve  their 
time,  because  the  lack  of  influence  to  keep 
them  out  of  prison  also  prevents  them  from 
obtaining  clemency. 

Then  there  are  the  men  who  should  be 
sent  to  prison,  in  lieu  of  some  other  institu- 
tion, for  treatment.  These  men  comprise 
the  great  majority.  Vice  is  the  cause  of 
their  crime.  Proper  treatment  will  restore 
them  to  a  useful  condition,  but  there  is  no 
proper  treatment  in  any  of  our  prisons. 

The  third  class  of  prisoners  are  those 
who  should  never  be  released  at  all.  It  is 
fortunate  that  there  are  not  many,  but 
there  are  enough  of  them  to  constitute  an 
appreciable  factor  in  the  prison  popula- 
tion. Those  who  should  never  be  released 
from  prison  are  not  told  by  the  number  of 
times  they  have  been  in  prison.  They 
may  be  first-timers^^  third-timers  or  tenth- 
timers.  They^i^^ognized  by  their  con- 
tinued viciousOTlMLnd  depravity,  by  their 
mental  defectiveness  and  by  their  inherent 
weaknesses.  These  men  are  and  always  will 
be  unfit  to  be  at  large.  Yet  they  are  the 
very  men  whom  the  sentimental  reformers 
first  seek  out.  It  would  seem  that  the 
further  down  into  the  burning  pit  the  re- 
formers can  reach  for  their  brand,  the 
better  they  are  pleased.  But  when  the 
reformed  one,  taken  from  the  bottom,  goes 
out  and  tries  to  cut  off  the  head  of  a  friend 
or  bum  a  neighbor's  house,  there  comes 
discouragement  and  the  reformer  condenms 
all  men  in  prison.  The  sentimental  re- 
former never  sees  the  man  who  plods  along 
and  does  the  best  he  can.    He  is  not  con- 


spicuous enough,  and  so  he  must  save  him- 
self if  he  would  be  saved. 

It  is  characteristic  of  prisoners  to  be- 
little any  movement  toward  their  better- 
ment which  does  not  pertain  to  their  ma- 
terial comfort  or  to  their  immediate  re- 
lease from  prison.  To  overcome  this  and 
many  other  conditions  equally  as  harmful, 
it  is  necessary  that  prison  traditions  be 
abolished  as  completely  as  possible.  Prison 
traditions  serve,  more  than  anything  else, 
to  perpetuate  prison  evils.  They  are  the 
real  menace  to  all  advancement,  and  they 
still  exist  in  every  prison.  To  abolish  them 
new  life  and  new  conditions  must  be  intro- 
duced and  maintained  by  rigorous  disci- 
pline until  the  old  way  is  routed  and  for- 
gotten. 

PRISON  OFFICIALS  AND  POLITICS 

In  no  other  business  are  new  methods 
required  so  much  as  they  are  in  the  prison 
business.  And  to  instal  new  methods  there 
must  be  new  brains.  Men  who  have 
attained  to  at  least  some  degree  of  success 
in  other  human  endeavors  should  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  try  their  hand  at  running 
our  prisons,  instead  of  leaving  the  prisons 
in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  failed  in 
practically  every  other  undertaking.  It  is 
the  custom  to  select  ex-policemen,  ex- 
sheriffs  and  inexperienced  politicians  to 
nln  our  prisons.  There  is  no  more  reason 
for  this  selection  than  there  would  be  for 
the  selection  of  discharged  sextons,  bank- 
rupt undertakers  and  politically  chosen 
coroners  to  run  our  hospitals.  The  in- 
competence and  immorality  of  the  officials 
is  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  success 
in  prisons. 

"making'*  work  for  the  prisoners 

Work  in  prison  is  often  inconsequential. 
Work  that  results  in  no  permanent  good, 
work  that  is  only  done  as  a  form  of  punish- 
ment must  necessarily  be  degrading.  Where 
such  conditions  exist  it  would  be  far  better 
to  put  the  inmates  through  a  course  of 
exercise  and  study  each  day.  The  appro- 
priation of  thousands  of  dollars  annually 
to  compel  men  to  do  work  which  benefits 
no  one  and  which  the  men  despise  is  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  ridiculous  customs  we 
have  today.  The  state  provides  work 
generally  useless  and  improfi table  for  men 
in  prison,  but  public  charity  is  called  upon 
to  care  for  the  unemployed  who  have  not 
yet  been  in  prison. 
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Of  all  the  conditions  in  a  prison  none 
strikes  one  so  forcibly  as  the  reckless  waste 
of  human  energy  through  the  misdirection 
of  the  prisoners'  capabilities.  In  prisons, 
fitness  is  not  taken  into  consideration,  and 
capability  is  of  no  consequence  in  gauging 
the  incoming  man.  On  the  theory  that  all 
convicts  look  alike,  incoming  prisoners  are 
assigned  to  a  place  without  any  considera- 
tion of  their  mental  or  physical  fitness. 
Without  any  consideration  of  their  tempera- 
ment or  earlier  training  they  are  herded 
into  a  crowd  as  if  they  were  all  of  one  brand. 
And  the  chances  are  they  will  remain  where 
they  are  first  placed  unless  some  act  of 
sya^hancy,  or  outside  influence,  brings 
them  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  ofiicials. 
The  inconspicuous  man,  the  one  who  sel- 
dom comes  to  the  notice  of  the  officials,  is 
the  man  who  does  his  time  in  the  main 
line.  One  never  hears  much  about  him,  and 
the  sentimentalist  leaves  him  to  save  him- 
self.  He  belongs  to  the  great  majority,  and 


is  included  in  the  unknown,  floating  popu- 
lation in  every  big  prison.  Vice  has  brought 
him  to  poverty,  and  poverty  has  driven 
him  to  crime.  He  is  a  chance  criminal 
without  ambition,  and  no  attempt  has  ever 
been  made  to  cure  him  of  his  vices  or  instil 
new  ambition  into  him. 

The  man  who  serves  his  time  in  the  main 
line  has  never  told  his  point  of  view.  The 
educated  man,  who  sits  behind  a  desk  in 
one  of  the  prison  offices,  has  told  us  all 
about  prison  life;  the  reformer  has  told  us 
all  about  prison  hardships;  the  prison  favor- 
ites have  told  of  the  fine  treatment  they 
have  received;  and  the  prison  official  has 
had  much  to  say  about  what  he  is  doing 
for  the  good  of  the  prisoners.  But  the  man 
who  stands  in  the  main  line  with  his 
arms  folded,  the  one  who  curses  down 
deep  inside  at  the  unfairness  of  it  all, 
a  hundred  times  a  day,  has  never  had 
his  say.  When  he  gives  up  his  thoughts 
maybe  there  will  be  a  place  to  start  from. 


IN  PRISON 


By  RUTH  DELANEY 


I  hear  the  wild  geese  crying. 
From  my  cdl,  flying  free- 


They  will  see  the  Channel  Islands, 
Turquoise  blue  their  misty  highlands. 
They  will  feel  the  trade-wind  sighing 
From  the  sea. 

I  hear  the  wild  geese  crying. 

From  my  cell,  flying  far — 
They  will  swim  Sierra  lakes. 
Moonlit  pale  amid  the  brakes. 
They  will  glimpse  the  sunset  dying, 
And  the  evening  star. 

I  hear  the  wild  geese  crying. 

From  my  cell,  flying  high — 
They  will  see  the  valley  plains, 
Emerald  now  with  the  first  rains. 
They  will  scent  the  warm  earth  drying. 
But  not  I. 
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They  lost  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  the 
first  year. 

The  insistent  friend  quit  right  then  and 
there.  Stuart  staid  with  it,  his  vision  of  the 
distant  goal  undimmed.  He  hated  to  aban- 
don a  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
good  experience. 

After  he  had  bought  out  his  partner, 
Stuart  sat  back  to  survey  the  situation 
critically.  To  market  his  output  at  a  profit, 
so  he  reasoned,  he  must  have  a  uniform 
product  of  unvarying  quality;  to  put  out 
such  an  article,  he  must  have,  in  the  first 
place,  an  ample  supply  of  rich,  wholesome 
milk  absolutely  without  taint  of  any  kind. 

Did  you  ever  make  gravy  or  oyster  stew 
and  cuss  when  the  milk  curdled?  It  looked 
sweet  and  tasted  sweet  before  it  was  put 
into  the  pan,  but  the  application  of  heat 
brought  out  the  defects  which  neither  eye 
nor  tongue  discovered.  Uncooked,  raw, 
the  same  milk  would  have  been  consumed 
without  protest. 

In  the  evaporation  process  part  of  the 
surplus  water  is  removed  from  the  milk  by 
the  application  of  heat  in  a  vacuum;  the 
condensed  product  after  canning  is  then 
subjected  to  more  heat  in  order  to  sterilize 
it.  In  other  words,  it  is  subjected  to  the 
same  test  that  the  housewife  applies  when 
she  makes  oyster  stew,  and  this  test,  the 
application  of  heat,  brings  out  the  least 
defect  as  unerringly  as  the  pigeon  wings 
home  to  its  roost. 

Through  costly  experience  Stuart  foimd 
that  milk  from  indisposed  cows,  from  cows 
that  had  just  dropped  calves,  milk  brought 
in  at  a  temperature  higher  than  fifty-five 
degrees,  milk  from  cows  that  had  be^  fed 
sour  ensilage  could  not  be  condensed  prop- 
erly. Worse,  a  can  of  this  defective  milk 
often  spoiled  hundreds  of  gallons  of  perfect 
milk  mixed  with  it.  In  bottles  this  slightly 
defective  fresh  milk  is  sold  and  consumed 
imhesitatingly;  the  creameries  extract  but- 
terfat  from  sweet  and  sour  cream  impar- 
tially, but  in  the  condensery  nothing  except 
flawless  fresh  milk,  handled  in  absolutely 
clean,  sterilized  containers  and  machinery, 
could  be  accepted  if  the  output  was  to  be 
smooth,  wholesome  and  inviting. 

Upon  a  foundation  of  pure,  clean  milk 
Stuart  accordingly  built  his  business.  He 
standardized  his  output,  but  when  he  went 
with  it  into  the  market  places  he  encoun- 
tered prejudice.  Evaporated  milk  fifteen 
years  ago  was  an  emergency  ration  used  only 


where  a  supply  of  fresh  milk  could  not  con- 
veniently be  obtained.  People  were  still 
asking — some  of  them  are  asking  the  ques- 
tion even  today — what  was  added  to  make 
the  evaporated  milk  so  thick. 

It  was  an  uphill  fight.  The  market  was 
very  narrow,  and  all  the  best  stalls  in  it  were 
occupied  by  older  firms.  In  central  Cali- 
fornia, San  Francisco  included,  five  sales- 
men were  kept  on  the  road  almost  continu- 
ously and  their  efforts  were  supplemented 
by  file  wiles  of  the  demonstrator,  yet  the 
first  year  total  sales  in  this  territory  did  not 
exceed  a  hundred  cases  a  month. 

"My  leading  competitor,  a  firm  from  the 
Middle- West,  sold  thirty-six  hundred  cases 
a  month  in  this  territory,"  chuckled  Stuart, 
"and  I  looked  upon  this  volume  of  business 
with  a  sigh  of  almost  hopeless  longing.  It 
seemed  as  though  I'd  never  sell  half  as 
much." 

Cattle  ranches,  mining  towns,  construc- 
tion camps  had  been  the  principal  markets 
for  canned  milk.  Following  the  line  of  least 
resistance,  all  the  milk  canners  had  elbowed 
their  way  into  this  restricted  field.  Stuart 
did  not  spend  his  energy  trying  to  squeeze 
into  this  crowd.  His  vision  saw  the  vaster 
market  on  the  outside,  in  the  growing  cen- 
ters of  population,  in  the  smoky  cities  that 
reached  ever  farther  into  the  green  country 
for  their  fresh  mUk.  He  assailed  prejudice 
with  all  his  might,  became  an  apostle  of 
canned  milk,  preached  its  merits  in  season 
and  out,  campaigned,  educated,  demon- 
strated his  standardized  product  until  his 
friends  began  to  shun  him. 

But  he  got  there. 

His  business  grew  like  the  rumor  of  a  dis- 
aster. He  could  not  get  milk  enough.  He 
built  a  second  plant,  a  third  one,  a  fourth 
one.  He  has  built  one  new  plant  every 
twelve  months  for  fourteen  years,  and  he 
has  not  quit. 

In  1899  he  sold  twelve  hundred  cases  a 
year  in  central  California  and  sighed  hope- 
l^sly  when  he  contemplated  his  leading 
competitor's  trade  of  thirty-six  hundred 
cases.  Last  year  his  company  sold  half  a 
million  cases,  forty  thousand  a  month,  in 
the  same  territory. 

The  firm  has  fifteen  large  plants  today. 
It  buys  the  output  of  thirty  thousand  cows 
and  needs  more. 

The  point  of  the  story,  however,  lies  in 
these  facts:  ten  of  the  factories  are  operating 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,   around  Puget 
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water.  Green  feed  and  pure  water  make  for 
a  heavy  flow  of  milk;  an  even  temperature 
with  no  excessive  heat  in  summer,  without 
ice  or  snow  in  winter,  a  climate  that  ahnost 
eliminates  the  fly  and  its  resultant  irrita- 
tion, these  factors  sustain  and  prolong  the 
flow. 

When  the  dairyman  of  the  Middle- West 
or  of  the  East  starts  out  to  go  after  a  seven- 
day,  thirty-day  or  twelve-month  record,  he 
sees  to  it  that  the  lactation  period  does  not 
begin  in  the  heat  of  midsummer  or  in  the 
white  depth  of  midwinter;  he  knows  that 
extremes  of  temperature  will  always  reduce 
the  flow  of  milk.  Around  Puget  Sound  no 
such  precautions  are  necessary;  dairymen 
and  breeders  go  after  records  irrespective 
of  the  seasons. 

In  other  words,  more  milk  can  be  pro-^ 
duced,  is  being  produced  at  lower  cost  in  the 
moist  parts  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  than 
in  almost  ai^y  other  part  of  the  coimtry. 

This  is  not  a  theory.  Go  along  the  Pacific 
Coast  northward  from  California  and  peek 
into  the  vaults  of  the  banks  in  the  dairy 
districts.  The  farmers'  money  piled  up  in 
them  is  not  theoretical;  it's  cold,  hard  cash, 
and  its  abundance  accounts  for  the  high 
prices  asked  for  developed  dairy  farms. 
Until  a  year  ago  Eureka  was  without  a  rail- 
road, depended  wholly  upon  steamship 
traffic,  but  no  bottom  land  was  to  be  had  for 
less  than  $150  an  acre;  Del  Norte  and  Cres- 
cent City,  farther  north,  are  still  without  a 
railroad,  but  cultivated  bottom  land  never- 
theless commands  prices  of  at  least  $100  an 
acre.  Around  Coos  Bay,  railroadless  as  yet, 
though  the  new  line  is  coming  very  close, 
cleared  bottom  land  is  high;  in  the  Tilla- 
mook country  level  bottom  land  in  crop 
brought  $200  an  acre  four  years  ago  while 
the  nearest  railroad  was  still  a  himdred 
miles  distant,  and  prices  have  not  gone 
down  since. 

In  the  Puget  Sound  country  whole  milk 
in  1899  brought  sixty  cents  a  hundred 
poimds;  last  year  Stuart's  condenseries  paid 
prices  ranging  from  $1.35  to  $1.85  per  him- 
dred pounds.  The  farmers  were  making 
money  out  of  milk  even  though  the  char- 
acter of  the  herds  was  so  indifferent  that  the 
average  yield  per  cow  was  estimated  at  only 
twenty  pounds  a  day.  There  are  many 
herds  of  grade  cows  which  average  better 
than  fifty  pounds  a  day  per  head. 

Perhaps  these  facts,  despite  their  lacteal 
chaiacter,  are  dry.    They  are  here  set  down 


because  they  have  a  most  important  bear- 
ing upon  the  biggest  problem  confronting 
the  moist  Pacific  Northwest:  the  clearing 
and  settling  of  its  stump  land. 

The  same  factors  that  make  the  milk  flow 
also  made  the  trees  grow  in  western  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon.  Outside  of  the  tropics 
there  are  no  forests  containing  timber  as  tall 
and  as  dense  as  those  in  the  moist  Pacific 
Northwest.    Of  course  these  forests  are  the 

• 

Northwest's  most  precious  assets.  In  mag- 
nitude, in  the  value  of  the  output,  in  the 
number  of  men  employed,  in  its  effect  upon 
general  business  the  lumber  industry  sur- 
passes any  other  single  line  of  manufactur- 
ing in  the  Northwest.  Sawdust  is  the  foimd- 
ation  of  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Portland,  Everett, 
Bellingham,  of  a  dozen  other  thriving  com- 
munities.   But — 

The  work  of  the  logger's  saw  is  not  an 
immixed  blessing.  It  takes  from  an  acre  of 
land  the  increment  which  gradually  accrued 
in  the  course  of  the  slow  centuries;  when  the 
saw  is  through,  it  leaves  the  ground  encum- 
bered with  a  mortgage  which  must  be  paid 
before  any  use  whatsoever  can  be  made  of 
the  land.  The  lumberman  takes  off  the 
timber,  profiting  thereby;  he  leaves  the 
dead-and-down  trunks,  the  brush,  the  waste 
and  the  stumps.  He  is  through  with  the 
land.  He  leaves  it  mortgaged  with  stumps 
and,  in  addition,  he  demands  pay  for  allow- 
ing someone  else  to  assume  this  mortgage. 

I  have  seen  men  tackle  stump  land  single- 
handed  and  wondered  at  their  temerity.  My 
respect  for  the  staying  powers  of  the  pio- 
neers has  risen  widi  the  contemplation  of 
every  farm  literally  hewn  out  of  the  forest, 
and  the  number  of  farms  along  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  that  needed  no  hewing  is  ex- 
ceedingly small. 

Did  you  ever,  Friend  Reader,  attempt  to 
cut  down  a  tree  ten  inches  in  diameter? 
Multiply  the  number  of  ten-inch  trees  by 
a  hundred;  scatter  between  them  shoulder- 
high  stumps  as  big  as  the  dining  table; 
spread  between  the  stumps  a  tangle  of  logs 
and  great  fallen  trunks  both  above  and  be- 
low the  crowd  and  cover  the  entire  mess 
with  a  jimgle  of  climbers,  ferns  and  vines; 
you  will  then  have  a  picture  of  an  acre 
tjrpical  of  the  best  and  most  valuable  logged- 
off  land. 

That  part  of  Washington  lying  west  of  the 
Cascades'  crest  has  an  area  of  almost  16,- 
000,000  acres;  of  this,  approximately  6,000,- 
000  acres  are  contained  within  the  National 
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Assuming  that  $70  is  the  average  cost  of 
clearing  an  acre  and  that  3,000,000  acres,  a 
low  estimate,  are  worth  clearing,  it  will  re- 
quire, at  the  past  rate  of  individual  effort, 
three  himdred  years  and  an  investment  of 
$210,000,000  to  make  this  tract  productive. 

Double  these  figures  to  include  western 
Oregon;  double  them  again  to  allow  for  the 
growth  in  the  logged-off  area  as  the  lumber- 
man's axe  cuts  deeper  into  the  forest,  and 
you  begin  to  appreciate  the  true  dimensions 
of  the  task  before  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Irrigation  in  the  arid  West  began  with 
individual  effort;  every  farmer  dug  his  own 
ditch.  Now  a  single  organization  spends 
millions  for  dams  and  canals  from  which 
thousands  of  farmers  draw  their  water.  In 
irrigation  the  day  of  individual  effort  passed 
long  ago.  In  the  land-clearing  operations 
the  day  of  collective  effort  is  just  dawning. 
And  collective  effort  is  needed  if  the  area  of 
productive  land  in  the  Northwest  is  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demands  made  upon  it  by  the 
increasing  population.  Against  the  wilder- 
ness of  stumps,  down  timber,  second  growth 
and  bramble  puny  individual  effort  is  too 
slow,  too  expensive.  Organization  is  needed 
to  systematize  the  stump  warfare. 

The  state  of  Washington  has  a  statute 
imder  whose  provisions  counties  may  or- 
ganize themselves  into  improvement  dis- 
tricts, issue  bonds  and  with  the  proceeds 
clear  land  within  their  boimdaries,  the 
owners  of  dk  land  to  repay  the  district  in 
annual  instalments  spread  over  a  long  term 
of  years.  King  county,  containing  Seattle, 
started  out  to  take  advantage  of  this  law. 

It  needed  it.  The  county  covers  a  total 
area  of  1,351,000  acres,  of  which  463,000  on 
the  heights  of  the  Cascades  are  comprised 
within  a  National  Forest.  The  farms  of  the 
coimty  cover  an  area  of  1 18,000.  Consider- 
ing the  fact  that  the  best  and  biggest  mar- 
kets of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  at  their 
very  door,  one  would  be  justified  in  expect- 
ing that  everyone  of  these  118,000  acres  had 
been  cleared  and  tilled  long  ago. 

The  census  of  19 10  showed  that,  of  the 
total  area  in  farms,  only  55,000  acres  or  less 
than  half  had  been  cleared.  More  than  60,- 
000  acres  were  still  covered  with  stumps. 
In  addition  there  were  200,000  logged-off 
acres  owned  by  the  lumber  companies. 

Surely  Seattle  would  welcome  any  method 
that  promised  to  increase  the  productive 
farm  land  and  farm  population  in  its  unme- 
diate  vicinity. 


But  Seattle  didn't.  It  declined  to  bond 
itself  for  the  benefit  of  the  cut-over  land. 
Dissatisfaction  with  the  safeguards  which 
the  statute  provided  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  bond  money  was  perhaps  the  principal 
cause.  But  underlying  this  doubt  as  to  the 
statute's  wisdom  lay  a  still  greater,  deeper, 
doubt,  a  feeling  of  distrust  concerning  the 
quality  of  the  cut-over  lands. 

There  are  a  good  many  men  in  the  North- 
west, esp>ecially  among  the  farmers  who 
have  tilled  the  narrow  strips  of  bottom  land 
in  the  valleys  for  years,  who  maintain  that 
the  stimip  land  on  the  hills  and  rolling 
plains  isn't  worth  a  loud  whoop,  that  the 
money  and  labor  spent  in  clearing  it  is  an 
immitigated  waste.  They  have  held  this 
opinion  for  years  and  it  takes  a  heavy  charge 
of  stumping  powder  to  blow  it  out  of  them. 

They  shared  this  opinion  in  the  valleys 
of  the  White  and  the  Puyallup,  mountain 
streams  that  tumble  down  the  green  slope 
of  the  Cascades  imtil  they  reach  the  plateau 
along  Puget  Sound.  The  pioneers,  Ezra 
Meeker  of  ox-team  fame  among  them,  had 
painfully  and  laboriously  grubbed  the 
stumps  out  of  the  bottom  land,  were  raising 
tremendous  crops  of  oats,  timothy,  kale, 
hops,  cabbage,  bulbs,  rutabagas  and  carrots 
on  the  black  soil,  but  they  lifted  their  noses 
at  the  reddish  clay  loam  of  the  upland. 

When  the  condenseries  lifted  the  price  of 
milk  from  sixty  cents  to  ninety  cents,  to  a 
dollar,  to  a  dollar  and  thirty  cents  a  hundred 
pounds,  when  the  cow  revenue  grew  and 
land  prices  grew  with  it,  a  particularly  dar- 
ing pioneer  decided  to  give  the  tangled 
wUdemess  of  the  upland  a  trial.  He  in- 
vested $500  in  sixty  acres,  cleared  half  cf  it 
and  put  out  his  crops.  That  was  ten  years 
ago.  At  that  time  the  condensery  was  not 
receiving  a  pint  of  milk  from  the  upland. 
Today  as  much  milk  is  coming  from  the  hill 
as  comes  from  the  valley  bottoms. 

Still,  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  sur- 
roimding  the  soil  of  the  cut-over  uplands  is 
not  wholly  without  a  tangible  basis.  The 
upland  soil  is  shallow  compared  with  the 
bottoms;  there  are  large  areas  containing 
such  a  high  p)ercentage  of  gravel  that  culti- 
vation is  practically  out  of  the  question.  Care- 
ful soil  surveys  are  necessary  before  clearing 
begins,  but  such  surveys  should  be  made  on 
every  piece  of  farm  land  anywhere  to  deter- 
mine the  best  use  to  which  it  can  be  put. 

If  you  would  see  examples  of  upland  farms 
in  the  forest  take  a  ride  on  the  old  electric 
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ain't  I,  Kiddy?    '  -ncjht  to  be  doin'  a  dying 
specialty  in  C  ••  >''.    ' 

May  squee.  ■ «'  in-'  -i;'  !•'  and  smiled  back. 

"You  should  ^^  -^  ..  .«•  *^  Camille,"  she 
said,  "with  the  bet*  it  v  ,,...-  -  in  the  west 
outside  of  Orpheum. 

"Now  you're  talkin',  r ).;■;:  wered 

Jerry.    But  her  smile  was.a  *    »i-   •  » 

She  lay  quite  still  for  hatl|  aii   i    .■ .  .■  }/iv   * 
May  bustled  about  the  tiny  room,  ^i**  :r' !  - 
ing    from    nowhere    mysterious    n;-,*//!-. 
wrapped  parcels  and  glasses.     Finally  / 
fished  two  electric  hotplates  from  breath 
the  bed.    These  she  fastened  together  on  a 
T-socket,  securing  the  free  end  of  the  cord 
to  the  light  fixture.    Jerry  watched  her  from 
the  bed. 

"Careful  you  don't  make  things  rattle 
when  you  put  them  on  the  plates,"  she 
cautioned.  "That  old  hen  Mansell  listens 
so  much  at  the  keyhole  that  the  draught 
gives  her  the  earache." 

May  gurgled  appreciatively  as  she 
snipped  the  stalks  from  some  young  car- 
rots, trophies  of  the  Chinatown  trip. 

"You  got  that  from  Pat!"  she  exclaimed. 
**I  heard    him    hand    it    out    the  other';." 
morning." 

Both  girls  smiled  at  the  thought  of  Pat. 
Patrick  Michael  Duncan  was  an  old  friend 
of  Jerry's — lifelong,  Pat  himself  maintained, 
since  Jerry  steadfastly  refused  him  any 
stronger  claim  on  her  affections.  She  had 
discovered  him  ruining  a  wonderfully  sym- 
pathetic tenor  on  Prof.  Henley's  circuit  of 
mixed  movies  and  vaudeville.  She  had 
pounded  the  idea  into  his  head  that  he 
might  do  Pantages  if  he  woke  up  in  time. 
She  had  consistently  refused  to  marry  him 
through  the  varying  crises  of  eleven  pro- 
posals. 

Silence  fell  in  the  room,  except  for  the 
occasional  careless  slip  of  a  paring  knife 
against  a  diminutive  pan.  Finally  Jerry 
spoke. 

"May!" 

"Uh-huh." 

"I  guess  maybe  you'd  better  go  telephone 
little  Anderson  to  come  look  at  me." 

May  was  at  the  bedside  in  a  trice. 

"What  d'you  mean,  little  Anderson? 
Well,  if  you  ain't  the  ninny.  Layin'  here  all 
this  time  with  a  fever  like  this!  And  you're 
that  trembly.  I  guess  maybe  I  will  tele- 
phone, and  when  I  get  back,  watch  me  fix 
you  a  toddy.  What  ails  you,  anyway? 
Couldn't  you  say  something?" 


She  waited  for  no  reply,  and  was  down 
the  hall  to  the  telephone. 

When  Dr.  Anderson,  a  merry  little  man 
who  had  doctored  more  people  in  the  "pro- 
fesh"  than  any  man  in  San  Francisco,  arrived 
at  the  Lucerne,  he  looked  siuprised,  then 
very  serious.  He  stayed  so  long  and  was  so 
silent  that  May,  findmg  one  question  out  of 
a  dozen  answered,  wanted  to  throw  some- 
thing at  him.    When  he  did  go.  May  was  as 

'ous  as  he,  though  she  made  much  busi- 
..' :^    .  ^  scorning  his  opinions. 

Tii  ponia  your  foot,"  she  grumbled, 
6\i\\\.  '.  i'  ■/*  prescription  slip  in  her  hand. 
"Tiut  '  5 .  .lis  wouldn't  know  St.  Vitus' 
Dance  :  I  •.  -Mght."  But  she  hurried 
into  her  iC;ai  ..;!  ^  *'ed  out  after  the  pre- 
scription. 

When  she  can.v  :  ."  s  -he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  very  blunii  \  '\M:7  rranwithvery 
blue  eyes  and  a  very  s(ji:.i.  •  jio.  ••  Hose  head 
seemed  in  imminent  danger  f  »f  r« : •  ■ !  .-n  with 
the  low  door-lintel  and  the  di:*  .^-.h*.! 

"Here's  me  and  Pat,"  annouii  ..•''  Mn>  ^ 
she  closed  the  door  behind  her. 
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him  up  down  on  Sutter  and  I  couldn't   .:  r  • 
Kiln.    I  told  him  you  were  sick  and  to  mJ\" 
tracks  but  he  came  anyway." 

Jerry  managed  to  laugh  as  she  poked  a 
hand  from  under  the  covers. 

"Listen  to  the  Kid,"  she  said.  "Just  as 
if  I  wasn't  always  glad  to  see  you." 

Pat  stood  regarding  her  silently  for  a 
moment.    His  face  was  whimsically  grave. 

"Got  what's  been  coming  to  you  for  a 
long  time,  haven't  you,  Sis?  Couldn't  be 
happy  if  you  weren't  tearing  up  earth  aU 
around.  Rehearsing  again  in  that  cold  hole 
in  the  Mission,  too,  I'll  bet." 

Jerry  made  business  of  scowling. 

"Wake  up!"  she  snapped.  "What  d'you 
think  I'm  here  for?  To  see  the  Fair?  And 
don't  tell  me  that  booking  will  be  just  as 
good  for  a  sister  turn  in  two  months.  I 
ain't  taking  a  rest  cure  and  I  don't  intend 
to.    I  got  a  cold." 

"Uh-huh,"  grinned  Pat  tolerantly.  "A 
cold  you've  got,  then?  But  you  watdi 
little  Patrick  Michael  camp  aroimd  here  a 
spell  until  he  sees  said  cold  fade  away  in  the 
dim-dims." 

Jerry  almost  flounced  free  of  the  covers 
and  the  hot-water  bottle  and  the  flannels 
in  the  energy  of  her  annoyance. 

"Camp  here?  Well,  I'd  like  to  see  any- 
body camp  here  on  my  account.  There'll 
be  no  camp — " 
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Pat  went  to  the  window  and  talked  to 
May  in  low  tones.  Jerry  wondered  through 
the  drifting  twilight  of  her  mind  if  Pat 
would  come  to  the  bed  and  propose  to  her 
before  he  went  away.  It  would  make  an 
even  dozen,  she  reflected.  But  when  Pat 
finally  left  the  room  she  did  not  hear  him, 
though  he  came  to  her  side  and  looked  down 
at  her  for  a  long  moment  before  he  went. 

Jerry  did  not  move  out  near  the  Park  the 
next  day,  or  yet  the  next.  Little  Anderson 
came  and  went,  and  May  nursed  her  chum 
and  kept  Pat  from  under  foot.  When  at  last 
the  crisis  was  past  she  turned  Jerry  over  to 
old  Mrs.  Mansell,  the  landlady,  while  she 
made  rapid  descents  upon  the  city  for  a  job. 
Something  of  Jerry's  business  manner 
seemed  to  come  to  her,  in  odd  contrast  to 
her  blond  prettiness,  and  she  persisted, 
pulling  wires  where  there  were  wires  to  pull, 
and  at  last  succeeded.  She  landed  a  job  in  a 
tiny  theatre  far  out  in  the  Mission  district, 
where  she  pounded  a  decrepit  piano  nightly 
for  performers  of  the  Henley  circuit. 

Pat  was  less  fortunate,  or  less  eager,  and 
indeed  his  constant  attendance  at  the  Lu- 
cerne allowed  but  little  time  for  any  alien 
occupation.  At  any  rate  he  came,  for  the 
morning  bulletin  of  affairs  at  least,  and  to 
read  when  Jerry  could  listen  and  May 
would  allow  it.  Jerry  noted  that  not  once 
did  Pat  attempt  a  proposal.  One  day  she 
counted  back.  It  had  been  three  months 
since  his  latest  avowal.  She  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief,  assuring  herself  that  perhaps  that 
foolishness  was  over  for  good.  She  was 
puzzled  to  find  the  realization  not  so  satis- 
fying as  it  should  be.  When  Pat  came  the 
next  day  it  seemed  to  her  shrewd  eyes  that 
there  was  the  faintest  touch  of  reserve  in  his 
bearing. 

It  was  a  week  before  the  truth  flashed 
upon  her  mind.  She  heard  two  people  com- 
ing down  the  hall  from  the  elevator  and  she 
recognized  the  steps.  As  they  paused  for  an 
instant  outside  the  door  she  heard  Pat's 
voice. 

"Well,  Kiddie,  if  we  want  to  get  married 
I  guess  we're  both  of  age  and  in  our  right 
minds,  eh?" 

When  her  chum  came  in  Jerr>-  was  en- 
grossed in  her  fancy^vork,  but  she  could  see 
two  vivid  pink  spots  in  May's  cheeks.  There 
was  a  sense  of  secrets  in  the  air. 

That  night  Jerry  lay  awake  long  after 
May  was  asleep,  revolving  the  phases  of  the 


new  situation  in  her  mind.  She  found  them 
strangely  perplexing.  She  found  herself 
accusing  Pat  of  deceit,  of  fickleness,  of  every 
kind  of  unfaith.  In  vain  she  turned  her 
mental  artillery  upon  herself. 

"You  old  fool!"  she  scolded  "What 
business  is  it  of  yours  who  Pat  marries?" 
And  then  quite  suddenly  she  was  weeping 
great  salty  tears  all  over  the  pillow. 

When  that  spell  was  over  she  stayed 
awake  and  faced  the  facts  unromantically. 
Yes,  she  loved  Pat  now.  Perhaps  she  had 
always  loved  him.  That  she  had  not 
realized  it  before  was  not  his  fault.  Neither 
could  she  expect  him  to  pine  away  ail  his 
life  about  it.  Men  were  not  built  that  way. 
Besides,  eleven  proposals  were  quite  a  fair 
trial.  Having  thus  summarily  disposed  of 
herself  and  her  emotions,  Jerry  turned  her 
mind  to  May.  She  was  able  to  feel  an  appre- 
ciable thrill  at  the  match  the  girl  was  mak- 
ing. At  least  she  could  thank  her  stars  ^e 
was  not  too  catty  for  that.  After  all,  this 
was  the  match  that  should  be.  She,  Jerry 
Belknap,  was  entirely  able  to  look  out  for 
herself  in  this  world,  indeed,  even  for  a  stray 
waif  occasionally.  May,  she  knew,  could 
never  be  an  inde(x;ndent  financial  unit. 
Besides,  Pat  was  two  years  older  than  May. 
That  was  ideal.  She,  Jerry  Belknap,  was 
eighteen  days  Pat's  senior.  That  would 
never  do.  And  with  this  final  thrust  at  her 
vanity  she  fell  asleep. 

But  if  she  had  realized  in  an  instant  of 
time  the  situation  as  it  existed  between  Pat 
and  May,  she  was  forced  to  reflect  upon  it 
most  cruelly  in  the  slow  days  that  remained 
of  her  convalescence.  She  was  not  even 
allowed  the  usual  feminine  bias  of  view. 
Having  once  sensed  and  grasped  the  affair 
in  its  entirety,  she  was  compelled  to  face 
the  music  every  moment. 

However,  if  the  strain  upon  her  good- 
temper  and  sanity  was  unusual,  it  was  faced 
by  an  unusual  will.  Long  years  of  life  with 
the  rough  edges  left  on  had  taught  Jerry 
many  things.  She  was  hardened  to  suffer- 
ing from  many  disappointments,  though 
her  nature  remained  super-sensitive  wher- 
ever the  welfare  of  her  friends  was  con- 
cerned. So  after  a  dav  or  two  of  the  new 
order  the  world  righted  itself  and  Jerry 
looked  out  at  it  from  her  a)mforters  and 
array  of  medicines  with  brown  eyes  quite 
serene  and  only  a  trace  of  grimness  in  her 
smile.  She  even  set  herself  a  harder  role 
to  play.      She   invented  errands   without 
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number  and  contrived  ta  send  Pat  and  May 
upon  them  together. 

April  had  come  before  they  were  aware 
of  it.  May  chose  the  first  fine  morning  and 
sat  in  the  open  window  drying  the  tawny 
gold  of  her  hair.  Jerry  in  sheer  delight 
watched  the  comb  ripple  through  the 
glossy  depths,  but  May's  eyes  were  out-of- 
doors,  frowning  absently  at  the  buildings 
across  the  alley.    At  last  May  spoke. 

"I — I  say,  honey." 

Jerry  nodded  brightly  over  the  magazine 
in  her  hands.  May  proceeded,  affecting 
great  unconcern. 

"What  would  you  think  if  I  told  you  that  I 
know  a  fellow  that  wants  me  to  marry  him, 
and — and  that  I'm  thinking  about  it?" 

Jerry's  heart  was  pounding. 

"You  know  what  I've  always  said.  Kid- 
die, about  there  being  one  man  in  a  hundred 
that's  square  all  through." 

May  blushed  vividly. 

"Well,"  she  retorted,  "I  guess  I  know  a 
real  man  when  I  see  him."  Then  a  wave  of 
remorse  swept  over  her.  "Ain't  I  the  cat! 
But  I  guess  mebbe  I  do  care  a  lot  about 
him,  and  that  makes  a  difference.  And 
somehow  I  got  a  hunch  that  you  wouldn't 
knock  him.    I  think  he'd  suit  you." 

Jerry  was  dumbly  asking  herself  how 
much  longer  the  farce  was  to  last. 

The  crisis  came  two  days  later.  May 
had  been  reading  aloud  when  Pat  knocked 
at  the  door. 

"You  poor  kid,"  he  said  as  May  admitted 
him.  "You  don't  look  as  if  you'd  seen  the 
sky  all  day.  Go  chase  around  the  block 
while  I  read  awhile." 

Jerry,  watching  intently,  thought  she 
surprised  a  meaning  glance  pass  between 
the  two,  and  sighed  in  despair.  When  Pat 
sat  down  and  resumed  the  reading  she 
forced  her  mind  to  follow. 

But  for  once  Pat  read  badly.  Once  he 
turned  two  pages  and  had  read  on  two  para- 
graphs before  he  discovered  his  error. 
Finally  he  closed  the  book  sharply. 

"Look  here,"  he  exploded.  "I've  got  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.    I  want  some  advice." 

Jerry  regarded  him  curiously.  After  all, 
it  had  been  a  long  time  since  she  had  given 
Pat  ad\'ice.  He  still  came  to  her  for  that, 
it  seemed.    Finally  she  said  quietly, 

"Well,  spill  it  out,  Pat." 

The  man  said  nothing  for  a  moment,  but 
sat  silently  studying  the  pattern  of  the 
shabby  carpet.    Finally  his  eyes  met  hers. 
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"Jerry,"  he  blurted  out,  "I'm  going  to  get 
married." 

She  wondered  if  he  would  ever  guess  how 
it  had  hurt.  Here  at  last  was  the  announce- 
ment she  had  forecasted,  the  thing  she  had 
taught  herself  to  expect,  to  hope  for,  almost, 
and  the  bare  telling  seemed  to  shut  her  for- 
ever from  all  further  interest  in  life.  Shs 
felt  that  she  was  in  one  of  the  nightmares 
she  dreaded  most  during  her  illness.  But 
she  smiled  in  her  whimsical  way. 

"What  a  thing  to  make  such  a  fuss  over, 
she  complained.  "I  had  been  wondering 
awful  things  while  you  were  fidgeting  so. 
But  congratulations,  anyway.  Do  I  ^ow 
the  gu-1?    Tell  Aunty  all  about  it." 

Pat  began  to  pace  round  the  room. 

"To  tell  the  truth,  Jerry,"  he  began,  "I 
don't  know  just  how  to  put  it  across  to  you. 
It's  worse  than  a  first  house  on  the  circuit, 
a  thousand  times  worse." 

Jerry  said  nothing,  merely  watching  as  he 
scowl^  and  roamed  about. 

"Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  I've  got  folks 
down  south,  in  Fresno  county?" 

"Do  you  mean  the  uncle  that  runs  the  egg 
factory?" 

"The  same.  Well,  he's  written  to  me, 
which  I  never  thought  he  would,  and  what's 
more  he  wants  me  to  come  on  the  ranch." 

Jerry  stared. 

"What  d'you  mean,  go  on  his  ranch? 
Say,  honest,  would  you  think  of  going  to 
work  for  a  guy  that  wouldn't  speak  to  you 
if  you  was  out  of  a  job?" 

Pat  held  up  a  dramatic  hand  for  silence. 

"Gimme  a  chance  to  talk,  Jerry.  You 
don't  get  me  at  all.  You  forget  that  I  was 
raised  in  the  heart  of  the  most  wonderful 
fruit-growing  section  in  the  world,  that  my 
young  eyes  feasted  for  fifteen  years  hand- 
nmning  on  the  new-mown  hay,  the  new- 
laid  egg,  the  new  hired  man,  the — "  here 
Pat  noted  the  gathering  storm  of  Jerry's 
brow.  "Well,  anyhow,  I'm  only  a  third- 
rate  singer,  but  I'm  a  second-rate  farmeti 
with  a  chance  to  improve.  What's  more, 
I  don't  have  to  live  with  the  relative.  He's 
going  south  to  live  wherever  he  pleases. 
He's  been  some  farmer  and  he's  got  a  gunny- 
sack  of  kale  all  gathered  and  cured.  He 
wants  me  to  take  charge,  running  the  place 
on  shares.  Besides,  I  wasn't  thinking  so 
much  about  myself,  Jerry.  It's  the  giri. 
She  could  be  the  best  little  home-maker 
going,  but  if  she  has  to  stay  in  this  game, 
you  know  what  it  does  to  health." 


The  Battle  of  the  Money  Kings 


By  ARTHUR  DUNN 


Seconcl  Paper  in  a  Little  History  of  tbe  Lure  of  A^estem  GoU 


IT  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again 
that  the  flag  follows  the  flask.  It  was 
so  in  the  rush  to  Washoe,  for,  when  the 
first  canvas  hotel  was  opened  with  a  more 
substantial  bar  at  Virginia  City,  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  flung  to  the  breeze.  Gold 
Hill  had  sprung  into  being  and  Sun  Peak, 
that  first  attracted  "Old  Virginny's"  sober 
eye,  was  now  called  Mount  Davidson,  after 
a  banker  of  California.  Men  knew  all  about 
gold  by  this  time,  for  a  new  empire  had 
sprung  into  life  under  its  spell;  but  silver 
was  a  metal  of  mystery,  none  the  less  valued 
because  of  the  old  tale  that  it  required  a  gold 
mine  to  work  a  silver  mine.  Bars  of  white 
bullion  on  display  at  San  Francisco  had  in- 
spired a  picturesque,  if  not  prudent,  flight 
across  the  Sierras.  Every  kind  of  vehicle 
was  employed.  From  12,000  to  15,000 
animals  were  in  ser\'ice  transporting  freight 
and  passengers,  and  more  than  2000  men 
were  in  charge  as  hostlers.  Freight  was 
five  cents  a  pound  over  Johnson's  Pass  and 
the  income  from  freight  was  $3,000,000. 

Gold  diggings  of  California  virtually  were 
deserted.  San  Francisco  was  badly  hit, 
some  of  the  foremost  men  having  gone  to  the 
Comstock.  The  Indian  outbreak,  so-called, 
was  the  only  untoward  event  to  check  the 
immigration.  A  party  of  Indians  had  killed 
Oscar  and  Kdwin  Williams  and  three  guests 
at  their  overland  station  twenty  miles  from 
Virginia  City.  When  the  news  wius  carried 
to  Virginia  City  the  narrator  neglected  to 
state  that  the  Williamses  had  maltreated 
two  Indian  girls,  and  that  the  usually  peace- 


ful Piutes  had  merely  followed  the  tradi- 
tional custom  of  the  whites  in  administering 
summary  justice.  So  there  was  a  call  to 
arms  and  a  motley  company  set  forth  to 
teach  the  "red-devils"  a  lesson.  The 
fight  which  followed  at  Pyramid  lake  is 
described  by  the  late  Adolph  Sutro,  builder 
of  the  Sutro  tunnel,  once  mayor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  distinguished  millionaire;  but  in 
those  days  Sutro  was  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent at  Virginia  City.  He  tells  us  that 
the  Indians  permitted  the  whites  to  enter 
the  narrow,  rocky  valley  near  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  when  one  of  the  chiefs  rode  out, 
holding  aloft  a  white  object,  which  was 
taken  for  a  shining  battle-ax  or  tomahawk 
of  tin,  and  a  shot  was  fired  at  him.  In  truth 
the  chief,  Joaquin,  bore  a  flag  of  truce,  by 
advice  of  aged  Winnemucca,  patriarch  of  the 
tribe.  The  whites  were  utterly  routed  by 
the  Indians,  who  pursued  the  fleeing  men, 
overtaking  one  after  another  and  killing 
him.  Thus  Major  Ormsby  died  with 
twenty  hands  at  his  throat,  though  shielded 
for  a  moment  by  Natchez,  grandson  of 
Winnemucca.  The  retreat  became  a  mad 
race  for  life  and  only  half  of  the  fugitives 
reached  the  valley  towns  in  safety.  Then 
ft)llowed  the  dispatch  of  troops  to  the  scene 
of  the  outbreak,  the  Indians  were  driven  off 
to  the  desert  and  no  more  checked  the  tide 
going  over  the  Sierras. 

The  floating  scum  of  the  California  min- 
ing towns  drifted  naturally  to  the  new  camp, 
and  their  number  was  swelled  by  accessions 
from  the  volunteers  for  the  Indian  war. 
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potential  power  not  only  in  that  state  and 
in  California  but  throughout  the  nation — 
John  W.  Mackay,  James  G.  Fair,  James  C. 
Flood  and  William  O'Brien.  Mackay 
started  in  as  a  day  laborer  but  soon  became 
superintendent  of  the  Caledonian  Tunnel 
and  Mining  Company,  and,  associating 
himself  with  Fair,  obtained  control  of  the 
Hale  &  Norcross  mine  in  1869.  Fair  was 
named  as  superintendent  and  the  product 
of  the  mine  so  increased  that  $728,000  was 
paid  in  dividends  within  tw^o  years.  Flood 
was  made  president  of  the  company  and  mill 
properties  were  acquired.  In  187 1  these 
four  purchased  the  Virginia  Consolidated 
Mining  Company,  and  thirteen  months 
after  they  had  taken  control  and  with  the 
expenditure  of  $200,000  in  prospecting  the 
ground,  the  big  bonanza  was  discovered. 
Within  eight  years  the  bonanza  had  yielded 
$104,460,713.69  and  there  had  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  stockholders  in  divi- 
dends $73,170,000. 

Great  indeed  was  the  effect  of  this  bo- 
nanza. Not  only  was  there  a  tremendous 
boom  on  the  Comstock  itself  and  the  towns 
adjacent,  but  San  Francisco  grew  and  ex- 
panded under  the  magic  influence  of  the 
millions  taken  from  the  mine.  Great  build- 
ings were  projected  and  constructed  and  a 
new  city  was  bom.  As  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  had  advanced  the  Pacific 
Coast  at  least  fifty  years,  so  the  big  bonanza 
of  the  Comstock  added  to  the  material 
growth  of  San  Francisco. 

No  mining  excitement  would  be  thrilling 
without  the  inevitable  stock  board,  with  its 
consequent  * 'deals."  The  San  Francisco 
Stock  and  Exchange  Board,  organized 
September  11,  1862,  numbered  among  its 
members  and  traders  some  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  the  history  of  the  state 
and  nation — James  R.  Keene,  who  started 
only  with  the  friendship  of  United  States 
Senator  Charles  N.  Fclton  and  became  one 
of  the  greatest  financiers  of  the  country' ; 
Sharon,  Fair,  Latham,  Baldwin,  Flood, 
Ralston,  McDonald  and  many  others.  The 
history  of  some  of  the  trading,  with  result- 
ant profits,  fortunes  made  almost  in  a  day, 
rich  men  pauperized  by  the  same  sudden 
strokes  of  fortune,  all  are  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  Nevada  and  of  California. 


During  1867  the  business  of  the  brokers 
aggregated  $70,948,000,  and  the  following 
year  opened  with  a  contest  for  control  of 
the  Hale  &  Norcross  mine,  then  one  of  the 
foremost  of  the  Comstock.  Charles  L.  Low 
and  the  Bank  of  California  financiers  were 
seeking  control  of  the  property,  shares  in 
which  were  selling  at  $2925.  In  a  week  the 
price  had  boimded  up  to  $7100,  and  some 
of  the  "shorts"  were  compelled  to  pay  as 
high  as  $12,000  a  share  for  the  stock.  The 
"bank  crowd"  won  the  contest,  but  at  what 
cost  none  is  able  to  say.  That  year  sales 
aggregated  $51,186,000,  and  in  1872  the 
total  swelled  to  $127,888,000.  The  struggle 
between  the  giants — E.  J.  (Lucky)  Baldwin 
and  William  Sharon — ^for  possession  of  the 
Ophir  was  another  of  the  exciting  events 
that  inflated  the  paper  fortunes  of  the  popu- 
lace. During  this  struggle  the  price  of  the 
stock  rose  rapidly,  until  it  more  than 
doubled,  and  the  cost  of  winning  the  con- 
test mounted  in  the  millions  to  Sharon. 

This  same  year  Flood  and  O'Brien  sought 
some  ground  adjoining  Central  No.  2, 
starting  in  to  pay  $35  a  share  for  the  stock. 
Keene,  buying  shrewdly  for  himself,  ac- 
quired a  fortune  of  $5,000,000  in  this  trans- 
action. But  1875  saw  the  real  triumph  of 
the  stock  brokers,  for  California  and  Con- 
solidated Virginia,  the  bonanza  mines, 
jumped  to  $800  a  share,  which  figure  fiixes 
the  quoted  value  of  those  mines  at  $12,000 
an  inch. 

The  Bank  of  California  combination  had 
its  setback  in  the  suspension  of  that  institu- 
tion, which  startled  the  western  world  and 
caused  many  to  stagger  under  the  blow. 
William  C.  Ralston,  great  builder  that  he 
was,  walked  out  of  the  bank  which  he  had 
builded,  and  a  few  hours  later  his  body  was 
picked  up  in  the  bay.  Men  and  women  in 
all  walks  of  life,  from  the  pulpit  to  the  pave- 
ment, had  participated  in  this  frenzy  of 
finance;  and  old  pauper  alley  was  strewn 
with  the  wrecks  of  scores  who  had  been 
singed  by  the  flames  of  fortune. 

San  Francisco  grew  greater  and  grander, 
and  the  fame  of  the  West  spread  throughout 
the  world  as  the  fortunes  of  her  people 
mounted  higher.  The  West  had  stood  the 
test  of  gold  and  silver  and  had  come  out 
victorious. 
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tickets  sent  them  by  other  showmen.  Your 
bom  showman  will  beg  or  borrow  to  get  in 
the  game,  and  he  wants  his  pals  in  too.  He 
never  learns  by  experience:  ever  optimistic, 
he  imbues  others  with  his  faith  and  gener- 
ally succeeds  in  finding  an  "angeF'  to  stake 
him. 

Big  and  little  showman  moths  flutter  to 
the  exposition  flame.  Not  all  come  in  the 
Pullman,  nor  yet  in  the  day-coach.  They 
smuggle  in  on  the  brakebeams;  they  cross 
the  desert  with  burro  and  pack;  they  drive 
in  in  old  junk  automobiles.  They  give  up 
safe  jobs  to  "take  a  chance.*'  The  Chicago 
Fair  developed  those  peculiar  showmen 
whom  I  have  called  Exposition  Moths.  They 
are  of  many  varieties  and  sizes  and  colors 
and  have  been  recruited  from  circuses, 
vaudeville  and  the  common  walks  of  life. 
Once  they  have  developed  the  fever  in  the 
blood  all  is  off  for  anything  steady.  Whether 
it  be  a  great  genius  like  Frederic  Thompson, 
or  the  little  girl  who  quits  a  good  job  at  a 
dry  goods  counter  in  a  distant  city  to  wait 
in  a  Joy  Zone  caf6,  both  are  moths,  having 
the  spirit  of  adventure,  of  gambling,  of 
wanting  to  be  where  the  bright  lights  are. 
The  gambler  k  essentially  a  person  with 
little  idea  of  the  value  of  money.  He  says 
he  loves  money,  but  it  is  the  game  he  loves 
— ^witness  the  saying  among  poker  players 
that  the  first  greatest  pleasure  is  winning  at 
poker,  the  second  losing.  The  showman 
moth  will  tell  you  he  loves  money;  but  he 
loves  the  game  more  than  the  gain  and  will 
come  back  after  repeated  failures.  Frederic 
Thompson  tells  of  two  friends  of  his  who 
argued  over  what  constituted  a  showman. 
One  told  the  other  he  was  no  showman  and 
he  would  prove  it.  The  other  told  him  to 
go  to  it.  Said  the  first,  "How  much  money 
have  you  made  on  shows?"  "Forty  thou- 
sand dollars,"  replied  the  second,  enlarging 
his  chest.  "How  much  have  you  lost?" 
"Nothing,"  with  chest  still  more  expanded. 
"You're  no  showman!" 

Thompson's  story  shows  how  all  his  life 
before  he  became  a  showman  was  an  uncon- 
scious preparation  for  his  ascendency  in  the 
business.  He  was  bom  in  Johnstown  "before 
the  flood,"  on  Hallowe'en,  which  accounts 
for  a  certain  elfin  quality.  At  twelve  he 
flatly  repudiated  school  and  went  to  work 
in  a  grocery  store,  "object  |>eanuts."  His 
father,  an  engineer,  shifted  headquarters 
from  Chicago  to  St.  Louis,  where  Frederic 
signed  out  to  the  St.  Louis  Stained  Glass 


Works  as  apprentice  to  be  designer,  cutter 
and  glazier  of  art  glass.  Before  he  was 
"half  eflSdent,"  his  father  moved  head- 
quarters to  Nashville.  Here  Frederic  be- 
came tracer  and  cub  office  boy  with  an 
architect;  stuck  till  he  could  "half  way 
draw;"  and  at  sixteen  took  a  position  in  a 
furniture  factory  designing  bank,  office  and 
bar  fixtures.  At  seventeen  he  started  a 
brokerage  business  for  certain  large  building 
concerns  and  for  eight  months  avera|i:ed 
profits  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  month.  He 
spent  more  than  he  made,  and  his  father, 
who,  Thompson  says,  "was  some  daddy," 
asked  him  one  morning  if  it  wasn't  "time 
to  quit,"  atransred  to  pay  his  debts  of  five 
thousand  odd,  and  asked  him  to  dose  his 
office,  as  he  was  makiner  too  much  money 
for  a  boy.  The  boy  did  as  requested,  went 
to  work  in  an  architect's  office  at  $io  a 
week,  and  saved  money  on  it. 

It  is  the  beginnings  of  things  that  coimt 
so  much.  Thompson's  father  was  a  dvil, 
hydraulic  and  mechanical  engineer,  and 
whenever  the  boy  Frederic  brought  to  him 
a  problem,  he  first  had  to  tell  his  father  the 
origin,  the  A,  B,  C,  of  it,  before  the  father 
would  explain  its  complexities.  If  it  was 
lifting  water,  the  boy  had  to  tell  how  water 
was  lifted  in  the  primitive  by  the  savages. 
The  father  told  the  boy  his  reason  for  this 
method:  "Fred,  I  don't  want  you  to  get 
into  complications.  Go  to  the  first  principle 
and  work  up  from  it  and  everything  is 
simple."  Thompson's  heredity,  his  father's 
training  and  his  varied  experience  in  busi- 
ness before  he  had  attained  his  majority 
account  for  his  wonderful  ingenuity  and 
versatility,  if  not  for  his  genius,  which  is  a 
gift  of  God.  In  the  very  intricate  mechan- 
ical problems  connected  with  the  show  busi- 
ness Thompson  can  give  any  of  his  men  a 
lift  along  any  of  their  many  lines. 

Before  Frederic  Thompson  became  an 
exposition  moth  he  was  many  other  things. 
On  the  scene  of  the  Cold  Creek  riots  he 
lectured  and  wrote  about  the  riots  for  Les- 
lie's Weekly^  illustrating  his  copy  with 
sketches;  he  clerked  for  a  steel  company; 
he  studied  at  the  Cincinnati  Art  School.  He 
was  a  mining  engineer  in  Mexico  City  and  a 
miner  on  the  South  Coast.  Finally,  when 
he  was  twenty-one  years  old,  he  went  to 
work  for  a  Nashville  architect.  Here  he 
won  a  prize  in  a  competition  for  the  Negro 
Building  at  the  Nashville  Exposition  and 
became    a    designer    and   contractor    for 
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followed  the  exposition  bright  lights  ever 
since  the  Philadelphia  Centennial,  when  he 
brought  there  eighteen  buffalo  calves  he 
caught  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Solomon 
river.  Only  two  other  persons  did  I  meet 
on  the  Joy  Zone  whose  exposition  mothship 
dated  back  so  far.  They  were  Sam  Haller 
and  the  Madame  who  does  the  fire  dance  in 
the  Irish  Village. 

Eagle  Eye  and  Wenona  are  friends  of  Auld 
Lang  Syne,  and  the  three  of  us  chatted  in 
her  tepee.  The  Princess  Wenona  is  a 
pleasant-faced,  sweet-mannered,  soft- voiced 
woman  who  would  live  in  a  tep>ee  if  she  had 
a  million  dollars  and  who  wants  to  be  in  the 
show  game  until  she  passes  on.  She  says 
her  marksmanship  is  a  natural  gift  she  never 
had  to  perfect.  As  a  tiny  child  she  lived  on 
the  frontier  with  her  mother  and  stepfather, 
and  not  until  she  was  twenty  did  she  learn 
her  father  was  a  Pine  Ridge  Sioux,  whom 
her  mother  married  when  Wenona's  grand- 
father was  a  teacher  among  the  Indians. 
Since  she  was  eight  years  old  Wenona  has 
been  before  the  public,  making  her  initial 
bow  at  Woodward's  Gardens  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Buffalo  Bill's  attention  was  called  to 
the  child.  He  took  her  to  Europe  and  backed 
her  against  the  world.  Wenona  has  also  been 
with  Colonel  Cummins  and  a  number  of 
other  wild  west  shows  and  circuses  and 
at  practically  all  the  expositions  since 
Chicago. 

Wenona  and  her  first  husband  were  owners 
of  the  famous  horse  Columbus,  trained  and 
ridden  by  Mile.  Sommer\'ille.  Columbus 
had  almost  killed  a  darky  who  was  his  first 
trainer.  Mile.  Sommerville  never  laid  a 
whip  to  him,  yet  he  was  like  tow  in  her 
hands.  Columbus  was  famous  at  exposi- 
tions, in  circuses  and  on  vaudeville  circuits. 
He  was  snow  white  and  thousands  will  re- 
member the  picture  he  made  in  his  white 
harness  with  Mile.  Sommerville  in  her  white 
satin  riding  habit.  He  made  his  last  appear- 
ance at  the  Carolina  and  Georgia  Fair,  at 
Augusta.  The  stables  caught  fire  and  when 
they  got  the  door  op)en,  there  stood  Colum- 
bus, his  blanket  burning  off  his  back.  He 
burst  through  them  all,  and  dodging  the 
hands  clutching  for  his  bridle,  ran>  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  parade  ground  and  went 
through  his  tricks — reared  and  walked  on 


his  knees  and  did  the  cake  walk  and  the 
high  step  and  the  Spanish  trot — his  spirit 
as  well  as  his  flesh  a  burnt  offering  to  the 
lure  of  the  show  game! 

If  there  are  immortal  souls,  surely  that 
horse  had  one.  And  when  Frederic  Tliompn 
son  goes  up  to  build  his  Toyland  in  Heaven, 
Columbus  will  be  there,  for  surely,  in  some 
lustrous  comer  of  Heaven,  the  Exposition 
Moths  will  have  a  place  which  may  be  called 
the  Midway  or  the  Pay  Streak  or  the  Pike 
or  the  Joy  Zone,  and  it  will  be  all  bright  and 
burnished  and  beautiful  and  perfect,  like 
the  dreams  of  its  founders  here  on  earth. 
And  all  of  the  old  line  who  are  already  there, 
Frank  Bostock  and  Henry  Roltaire  and  A. 
F.  Turpin  and  John  T.  Evans  and  Skip 
Dundy  and  the  rest,  will  be  ready  to  wel- 
come the  others  when  their  last  taps  sound 
on  earth.  There  will  be  great  rejoicing  when 
Dr.  Couney  establishes  a  Celestial  Baby 
Incubator  on  that  Upper  Joy  Zone  to  help 
the  little  ones  shot  too  soon  into  Eternity 
grow  bright  and  strong.  And  Captain 
Lewis  vnll  come  with  his  grizzled  Boers  and 
arch  Tehuana  maids  and  there  will  be  heav- 
enly warfare  and  singing.  Colonel  Cummins 
will  ride  in  on  his  beautiful  black  horse,  and 
all  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  loi  Ranch,  and 
Wenona  and  Eagle  Eye  and  Neola.  When 
the  great  Zone  Day  comes,  McGarvde  will 
be  Chief  of  Publicity  and  they'll  make  En- 
cyclopedia Sam  Chairman  of  the  Reception 
Committee.  They  will  have  a  grand  march, 
Sesser  with  his  Indians,  and  George  Jabour 
with  his  dancers  and  acrobats  and  Holy 
Moses,  and  Kushibiki  and  his  Japanese,  and 
Meyer  Ouhayaun  with  his  Somalis,  and  the 
Hawaiians  and  Samoans  and  Maoris,  and 
Captain  Hiltbrunner  with  his  tigers,  who 
will  play  about  him  like  kittens  aroimd  their 
mother.  And  all  the  little  painted  moths 
will  be  there,  with  colors  that  will  not  rub 
off,  and  all  the  silly  tears  will  have  been 
wiped  from  their  pretty  eyes.  Everybody 
will  smile, and  "Uncle  Joe"  Kathrens  will  be 
there,  outsmiling  them  all.  All  the  angels 
from  Heaven's  main  Exposition  will  come 
over  and  patronize  the  Joy  Zone,  when  they 
grow  aweary  of  their  harps  and  their  adora- 
tion and  must  take  a  little  time  for  play. 
"Fifty  per  cent  work  and  fifty  per  cent  play" 
— that's  a  good  rule  for  Heaven,  too. 
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jeweler  in  explanation  as  he  lit  the  cigar). 
Tve  been  doing  favors  for  people  all  my 
life  but  nobody  ever  tries  to  return  'em. 
I  suppose  after  all,  though,  it's  my  own 
fault.  I'm  too  kind-hearted — that's  what's 
the  matter  with  me.  I've  had  experience 
enough  to  know  it  never  pays  to  do  kind- 
nesses, but  I  go  right  on — can't  seem  to  help 
it.  You  never  gain  anything  by  'em.  People 
don't  thank  you. 

Here  this  Ed  Sparks  comes  a  bulging  inter 
my  shop  this  morning  and  wants  to  get  a 
anniversary  present  for  his  wife.  They  been 
married  five  years.  He  looked  at  different 
things  and  come  pretty  near  taking  one  of 
those  new  alarm  clocks  that  won't  stop  until 
you  git  up  and  shut  'em  off,  said  he  had  a 
good  notion  to  surprise  her  with  one — it  was 
something  she'd  never  think  of,  and  she 
needed  it,  too.  Been  oversleeping  a  good 
deal  lately.  Twice,  he  said,  he's  gotten  up 
and  found  her  just  chopping  the  wood  to 
start  breakfast  and  nothing  done. 

He  thought  about  it  a  long  time,  but 
finally  he  said  he  guessed  it  wouldn't  do. 
Wimmin  was  vain,  unreasonable  creachers, 
and  always  managed  to  find  fault  with  what 
a  man  did,  so  to  be  on  the  safe  side  he 
guessed  he'd  give  her  a  picture  of  herself 
in  a  gold  frame — that  one  he  was  a-carry- 
ing.  It  would  be  more  likely  to  please  her, 
and  besides,  he  says  he'd  have  it  on  hand 
to  put  up  in  the  parlor  after  she  was  dead, 
along  with  the  others,  and  a  alarm  clock 
would  be  of  no  use  at  all,  as  he  could  see,  in 
case  anything  should  happen  to  her.  Then 
he  up  and  asked  me  if  he  could  borrow  a 
brush  and  a  little  gilt  to  go  over  the  frame 
with  to  freshen  it  up,  and  I  give  it  to  him. 

"I  hope,"  says  Ed,  holding  the  bottle  up 
to  the  light,  "it  is  the  kind  that  stays  bright 
and  won't  show  fly  specks."  Then  he 
straightened  up  and  he  says,  kinder  chok- 
ing, "You've  done  a  noble  deed  this  morn- 
ing, sir.  You've  made  two  happy  hearts, 
and  God  will  bless  you  for  it.  I  got  every- 
thing now  but  the  picture,  and  if  you  can 
let  me  have  the  four  dollars  to  pay  for  it 
with,  I  say,  you  will  have  done  all  that  any 
man  can  do!" 

That's  about  the  kind  of  thanks  you  git 
in  this  world.  Do  a  man  a  kindness,  and  he 
tries  to  borrow  money  off  from  you,  and  if 
you  lend  it  to  him,  you  lose  a  friend.  Every 
once  in  a  while  somebody  tries  me  that  way 
— and  I  don't  let  'em  have  it! 

I've  seen  it  happen  too  many  times.  You 


lend  a  feller  a  dollar.  He  takes  it  and  says 
maybe  it  seems  like  a  small  thing  to  you  but 
he's  never  going  to  forget  it.  He  says  for 
you  to  be  sure  and  meet  him  right  here  at 
this  same  time  next  Simday  so's  he  can  re- 
turn it.  He  compares  watches  with  you  to 
be  certain  of  no  mistakes,  and  marks  the 
spot  there  in  the  road  with  his  heel,  where 
you're  to  meet.  When  the  time  comes  you 
go  down  there  a  little  early,  just  to  be  sure, 
and  wait  for  him.  A  hour  or  so  later  he 
comes  along,  when  you've  hung  around 
just  late  enough  to  miss  your  Sunday  dinner, 
and  tells  you  he's  been  sorter  disappointed 
in  some  money  he  was  expecting  from  a 
feller  down  in  Chico,  and  he's  sorry  but  he'll 
have  to  keep  you  waiting  a  few  days.  The 
next  time  he  sees  you  he  hasn't  got  it  with 
him  and  he  feels  kinder  embarrassed;  so  he 
dodges  around  the  comer,  hoping  you  won't 
see  him.  But  you  did,  and  it  makes  you 
mad.  You  wasn't  thinking  anything  about 
the  dumed  money,  and  you  don't  see  why  a 
man  that  you've  been  good  friends  with 
since  you  was  boys  together  should  try  to 
avoid  you  that  way.    You  feel  hurt. 

This  happens  two  or  three  times  and 
pretty  soon  you  begin  to  wonder  if  it's  be- 
cause he's  trying  to  beat  you  out  of  that 
money.  Seems  as  though  you  remember 
now,  hearing  some  talk  about  him  once,  and 
you  wish  you  had  paid  more  attention  to  it 
at  the  time  so's  you  could  remember  what 
it  was.  By  this  time  he's  arrived  at  where 
he  believes  that  you're  a-hounding  him  to 
the  grave  for  the  sake  of  a  measly  old  dollar. 
He  sees  it  in  your  eye  every  time  you  meet. 
He  realizes  now  that  he  was  mistaken  in 
your  friendship  and  he's  glad  that  he  found 
you  out  as  soon  as  he  did.  He  makes  up  his 
mind  that  he'll  go  to  you  some  day  and  give 
you  the  money  with  a  few  burning  words 
that'll  let  you  know  what  he  thinks  of  you — 
but  he  never  does,  and  pretty  soon  you  pass 
each  other  on  the  street  looking  sideways 
like  a  couple  of  strange  dogs  with  your  badcs 
himiped  and  walking  stiff  legged  on  your 
toes.  Then  you're  enemies  for  life,  and 
whenever  either  of  you  gits  a  chance  you  go 
'round  telling  people  what  kind  of  a  feller 
the  other  one  reaDy  is,  and  not  to  trust  him. 

I  remember  Henery  Sowden  lending  ten 
dollars  to  this  same  Ed  Sparks  one  time,  to 
learn  to  be  a  lawyer  on — and  it  was  a  warn- 
ing to  me.  There's  people  in  this  here  town 
that  isn't  speaking  to  each  other  yet,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  trouble  it  made.    £d  Sparks 
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all  buttoned  up  tight  in  front  with  his  hand 
stuck  in  his  bosom  as  near  as  he  could  to 
look  like  the  picture  of  Daniel  Webster  up 
over  the  bar  in  the  New  Orleans  Saloon. 
He  let  his  hair  grow  long  and  clawed  it  back 
from  his  forrud,  and  wouldn't  speak  to  the 
rest  of  us  unless  we  called  him  judge,  which 
some  weak-minded  people  actually  did. 

This  went  on  for  some  time.  Ed  Sparks 
had  quit  doing  any  work,  so*s  he  could 
study,  he  said,  but  nothing  come  of  it;  and 
at  last  Henery  Sowden  began  to  git  kinder 
anxious.  Several  times  he  spoke  to  Ed 
Sparks  about  going  to  work  lawyering,  but 
each  time  he'd  say  he  was  still  preparing 
himself.  It  seemed  that  them  fellers 
couldn't  make  anybody  a  lawyer  at  all. 
They  just  showed  you  what  to  study  and 
you  had  to  do  it  yourself. 

Finally  Henery  got  mad  and  up  and 
asked  Ed  Sparks  what  he  was  going  to  do 
about  that  ten  dollars. 

"What  can  I  do?"  says  Ed.  "I  ain't  a 
lawyer  yet,  and  I  can't  try  cases  for  anyone. 
I  haven't  had  any  cases  yet,  to  say  nothing 
about  winning  one.  I'm  still  stud3dng  them 
books  they  sent  me,  and  they're  mighty 
hard  to  understand." 

"How  long  will  it  take  to  leam  'em  all?" 
says  Henery. 

"Well,"  says  Ed  Sparks,  "at  the  rate  I[m 
progressin'  it  looks  to  me  like  I'll  have  white 
whiskers  to  my  knees  by  the  time  I'm  ready 
to  take  those  examinations.  It's  mighty 
hard  pulling." 

"It  must  be,"  says  Henery,  very  nasty. 
He  thought  about  it  for  several  days  and  he 
saw  that  Ed  Sparks  had  him,  so  he  went  to 
him  and  said  they'd  call  it  off  and  for  Ed 
to  pay  him  back  the  ten  dollars  and  he'd 
say  no  more  about  it. 

Eki  Sparks  said,  "No.  I'm  a  pore,  hard- 
working man,"  he  says,  "but  I've  got  my 
feelings  and  I  ain't  going  to  give  anybody 
the  chance  to  go  'round  saying  that  I've 
ever  gone  back  on  my  word."  It  surprised 
people  who  had  kno\\'n  him  all  his  life,  to 
see  how  he  took  it.  He  said  he  was  going 
to  carry  out  his  part  of  the  bargain  if  it  took 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

When  Henery  Sowden  had  it  explained 
to  him  what  it  meant,  he  was  so  mad  he 
didn't  hardly  know  what  he  was  saying. 
He  acted  so  that  people  had  to  speak  to  him 
about  it.  He  was  ashamed  afterwards,  and 
Ed  Sparks  was  so  pleasant  and  calm  about 
it  that  Henery  came  around  and  took  back 


what  he'd  said  about  him  and  shook  hands. 
Ed  said  that  he  held  no  grudge,  but  to  be 
more  careful  in  the  future  and  he'd  tiy  to 
forget  and  overlook  what  had  passed. 

Henery  did  a  lot  of  thinking  after  that 
and  concocted  some  wonderful  schemes  to 
git  his  money  back,  but  none  of  them  ever 
came  to  anything.  Ed  Sparks  used  to  play 
cards  of  an  evening  over  in  the  New  Orleans 
Saloon,  and  Henery  got  to  coming  down  and 
joining  in  the  game.  His  idee  was  to  play 
along  until  Ed  Sparks,  who  was  a  good 
player,  had  ten  dollars  up  on  the  table  at 
one  time,  then  he  was  going  to  grab  it  and 
tell  him  they  was  quits.  But  Ed  Sparks 
was  too  cute  for  him.  Whenever  he  got 
more'n  two  dollars  ahead  he'd  put  it  away 
in  his  pocket;  and  when  he'd  won  two  dollars 
and  eighty  cents  of  Henery's  money,  be- 
sides keepmg  him  up  late  nights  for  a  week, 
Henery  gave  it  up. 

His  next  scheme  was  to  try  to  borrow  the 
ten  dollars  back  from  him.  Heneiy  figgeied 
that  if  he  could  git  Ed  Sparks  in  a  crowd 
and  ask  him  for  it  as  a  loan,  that  he'd  be 
ashamed  to  refuse.  He  spoke  to  several 
about  it  that  would  be  glad  to  see  anybody 
git  the  best  of  Ed  Sparks,  and  they  aU 
thought  it  was  wonderful. 

So  Henery  begim  by  dropping  all  mention 
of  Ed  Sparks  owing  hun  an3rthing,  and  you'd 
think  he  was  his  long-lost  brother  the  way 
he  acted  whenever  he  saw  him.  He'd  go  up 
and  pat  Ed  Sparks  on  the  back  and  say  that 
it  had  been  his  privilege  to  do  him  a  few 
little  favors  in  the  past,  and  he  was  glad  of 
it,  and  how  he  hoped  he'd  have  the  chance 
to  do  it  again,  etceterer,  and  so  forth.  And 
twice  he  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  have  a 
small  beer,  which  was  a  good  deal  for  Heneiy 
Sowden,  who'd  never  bought  a  drink  for 
anybody  before  in  his  life. 

When  this  was  going  on  for  a  week  or 
more,  one  night  we  was  all  over  in  Dan  Wil- 
son's place  sitting  around,  gassing  and  lis- 
tening to  Henery  tell  us  about  the  trouble 
he'd  had  over  that  ten  dollars,  and  in  walked 
Ed  Sparks.  Henery  got  right  up  out  of  his 
chair  and  hurried  over  to  him  holding  out 
his  hand. 

"W^hy,  hello!"  he  says  very  warm  like. 
"How's  my  old  friend  Ed  Sparks?  Sit  down 
right  here  by  me.  Move  over,"  he  says  to 
Dick  Watters,  fixing  a  chair  for  him. 

"Oh,  I'm  pretty  well,"  says  Ed,  picking 
up  Henery's  glass  kinder  absentmin&d  like 
and  emptying  it.    "I  manage  to  hold  n^ 
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thinking  about  it  a  lot,  and  I  don't  see  how  I 
can  do  it." 

Henery  looked  at  hun.  "Wha — ,  why, 
damn — T'  he  says,  choking. 

"There  you  go — ^gitting  excited,"  says 
Ed,  appealing  to  the  rest.  "That's  the 
trouble  with  dealing  with  people  that  don't 
understand  legal  matters.  Money  isn't 
safe  with  'em.  Now,"  he  says,  "I  been  over 
to  look  at  that  mule  and  I  f[nd  it's  just  as  I 
said:  he's  got  a  ring-bone  a  coming  on  his 
right  front  leg.  And  he's  older  than  you 
think  he  is,  too.  He's  eleven  if  he's  a  day. 
I'm  surprised  at  you  for  thinking  of  it." 

"You  won't  give  me  that  money,  then?" 
says  Henery,  looking  ready  to  bust. 

"I'd  like  to,"  says  Ed  Sparks  a  shaking 
his  head,  "but  I  can't  reely  bring  myself  to 
do  it.  I  didn't  sleep  a  wink  all  last  night  a 
worrying  about  it.  It's  my  conscience  that 
stands  in  the  way.  It  wouldn't  be  right  to 
encourage  you  in  borrowing  money  to 
throw  away  on  such  investments  as  that. 
People  would  talk  about  it." 

Henery  was  so  mad  he  foamed  at  the 
mouth. 

"I'll  have  the  law  on  yer!"  he  said.  "I 
didn't  give  you  that  ten  dollars;  I  loaned 
it  to  you  to  learn  to  be  a  lawyer  on,  and  now 
you  won't  go  ahead  and  learn,  so's  to  prac- 
tice enough  to  pay  me  back.  I'll  make 
you!"  he  says,  and  with  that  he  up  and 
brings  suit  to  make  Ed  Sparks  pay  up. 

The  case  came  up  before  old  Judge  Mal- 
lows, and  Henery  Sowden  decided  to  be  his 
own  lawyer.  It  looked  to  him  like  a  easy 
matter  to  settle,  and  he  didn't  want  to  send 
good  money  after  bad,  a  hiring  a  lawyer. 
Ed  Sparks  said,  "all  right,"  he'd  do  the 
same.  He  said  he  had  the  right  on  his  side, 
anyway,  and  besides  he'd  gotten  through 
one  whole  book  already,  and  he  figgered  he 
was  pretty  well  grounded  technically — ^what 
he  needed  was  practice. 

The  day  of  the  trial  people  was  there  from 
miles  around,  including  old  man  Nanny, 
who  had  to  be  brought  in  on  a  cot,  and  old 
Uncle  Jimmy  Broiles  that  hadn't  heard  a 
word  for  thirty  years.  Most  everybody  had 
opinions  about  the  case  and  wanted  to  be 
there  to  see  how  it  come  out.  Such  a  jaw- 
ing you  never  heard  in  all  your  bom  days. 
Some  said  Ed  Sparks  would  have  to  pay 
because  he  owed  the  money  and  he'd  vio- 
lated the  agreement  he  had  with  Henery  by 
never  going  to  practising,  and  some  said  he 
wouldn't  because  the  agreement  didn't  say 


when  he  had  to  begin  lawyering,  and  if  he 
wasn't  ready,  how  could  her*  Theagreement 
said  he  had  to  pay  up  when  he  won  his  first 
case  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it. 

Finally  the  trial  got  started,  and  they 
argued  and  argued.  First  one  of  'em  and 
then  the  other  took  turns  reading  that  agree- 
ment until  at  last  the  judge  got  tired  and 
decided  in  favor  of  Ed  Sparks,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  agreement,  was  right.  The 
judge  said  it  didn't  mention  anything  about 
practising  law;  it  just  said  that  he  was  to 
pay  back  the  ten  dollars  when  he  won  hb 
first  case,  and  he  hadn't  done  it  yet. 

You  never  heard  such  a  noise  in  a  court 
before  or  since;  everyone  shouting  at  once, 
and  some  friends  of  Ed  Sparks  that  had  had 
too  much  to  drink  started  to  cheer.  Other 
people  shouted:  "Shut  up!"  and  everyone 
was  talking  at  once,  when  Henery  Sowden 
jumped  up  on  his  chair  and  held  out  his 
hands,  and  he  says: 

"Hold  on,  there!" 

The  noise  stopped,  and  you  could  'a 
heard  a  pin  drop. 

"Your  Honor,"  says  Henery,  speaking 
very  slow  and  careful  like,  "do  you  mean 
to  say  that  you  decides  against  me  in  this 
here  case?" 

"The  Court  finds  in  favor  of  the  defend- 
ant," says  the  judge. 

"And  you  ain't  a  going  to  change  your 
mind?"  says  Henery. 

"Not  if  this  Court  knows  herself,"  says 
the  judge,  gitting  kinder  mad. 

"Well,"  says  Henery,  "I'm  glad  to  hear 
it.  If  you've  decided  this  case  in  favor  of 
Ed  Sparks,  that  settles  it.  He  has  to  pay 
me  that  ten  dollars  now  sure,  because  he's 
won  his  first  case,"  and  he  sat  down  smiling 
very  nasty  at  Ed  Sparks  who  was  sitting 
near  him. 

For  a  minute  everyone  was  plumb 
knocked  out,  it  come  so  sudden.  You  could 
hear  people  breathing  hard  all  over  the 
room.    Then  Ed  Sparks  got  up. 

"Your  Honor,"  he  says,  "the  Court  has 
given  its  decision  and  as  a  good  citizen  I 
intend  to  abide  by  it.  *Vox  populi.  Ad 
valorem,'  Which  means  whatever  my 
private  opinion  may  be.  Henery  Sowden 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself,  a  trying  to 
set  his  own  judgment  against  the  Court's. 
It's  anarchy;  that's  what  it  is,  and  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  about  it.  However, 
Judge,"  he  says,  "passing  that  over,  I  don't 
see  how  he  figgers  out  them  conclusions  of 


The  Senator  from  California 


WHERE  a  man  has,  innately,  the  desire 
for  service  and  is  so  situated  that  he 
can  devote  himself  to  this  desire,  he  is  singu- 
larly blessed.  In  James  Duval  Phelan,  Cali- 
fornia's newly  and  overwhelmingly  elected 
Senator,  these  two  conditions  meet,  Phelan 
is  among  the  very  few  western  men  of  note 
bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.  The 
heredity  and  environment  of  most  rich 
young  men  does  not  incline  them  to  the 
service  of  humanity.  One  of  three  courses 
they  generally  pursue:  a  life  of  sybaritic 
ease  sustained  by  the  interest  on  their 
patrimony;  a  life  as  a  glittering  ornament 
in  social  and  amateur  athletic  circles;  or 
the  life  of  the  prodigal  who  finally  pawns 
the  silver  spoon  and  the  family  pedi- 
gree for  a  meal  ticket.  It  is  to  Senator 
Phelan's  shining  credit  that  he  falls  into 
none  of  these  categories,  having  been  gifted 
at  the  start  with  intellect,  ideals  and  am- 
bitions as  well  as  riches.  In  college  he  was 
noted  for  his  proficiency  in  writing  English 
prose  and  verse  and  for  his  skill  as  a  debater, 
and  before  he  was  fairly  through  his  post- 
graduate joumeyings  in  Europe  he  was 
keeping  himself  informed  on  matters  of 
moment  by  writing  about  them  in  the  North 
American  Review,  the  Forum,  the  Overland, 
and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  tackling 
such  subjects  as  electoral  corruption,  orien- 
tal immigration,  municipal  government, 
and  civil  service  reform! 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  young  Phelan 
organized  the  Young  Men's  Democratic 
League,  which  was  instrumental  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Australian  ballot  system 
in  CaUfomia.  A  democrat  from  the  first, 
it  was  he  Who  led  the  fight  against  not  the 
republican  but  the  democratic  boss,  upon  the 


principle  of  cleaning  your  own  house  befcve 
you  look  to  your  neighbor's. 

In  the  stand  Senator  Phelan  has  taken 
upon  various  political  and  public  questions 
he  has  been  endowed  with  a  dear  view  of 
the  end  to  be  attained.  More  flounderinf! 
about  and  getting  nowhere  whatever,  or 
getting  into  tight  pinches,  comes  from  the 
lack  of  such  a  clear  view  than  from  original 
sin  or  congenital  idiocy.  Take  the  question 
of  oriental  immigration.  Senator  Phelan 
has  been  unalterably  against  it,  not  fmn 
narrow  and  unreasoning  race  hatred;  but 
because  the  yellow  race  is  a  non-assimilable 
race  and  one  with  which  the  white  man  can- 
not compete,  the  latter  reason  being  per- 
haps, he  says,  a  tribute  to  the  orientals. 

Then  there  is  the  Hetch-Hetchy.  Phelan, 
as  mayor,  made  the  first  filing  on  that 
colossal  scenic  wonder  for  a  water  supply 
for  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  ever  aft^- 
ward  stood  back  of  the  project  against  the 
protests  of  the  Ruskinesque  sentimentalists, 
being  a  man  who  can  stay  on  the  unpopular 
side  when  his  convictions  are  on  that  side. 

This  man  of  learning,  of  polish,  of  mental 
acuteness,  with  a  cool  head  full  of  carefuUy 
assorted  and  tabulated  knowledge  which  he 
has  chosen  to  devote  to  public  use,  has 
always  been  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  people 
against  oppression,  aggression,  corporate 
piracy,  intimidation,  and  send  men  talisro. 
As  three  times  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  he 
furthered  a  charter,  the  most  progressive 
municipal  constitution  of  any  city  at  that 
time;  paved  the  way  for  a  municipal  dvil 
service;  made  possible  San  Francisco's 
present  municipal! y-owned  railway  by  re- 
fusing to  renew  the  Geary  street  franchise; 
fought  for  a  reduction  of  water,  gas  and 
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In  a  few  days  John  and  Mary  went  out  to  the 
Arnolds.  They  had  never  heard  of  a  double 
bungabw  and  they  were  deqily  interested  to  And 

out  what  their  friends'  home  was  lite.  The  minute 
they  saw  it  they  were  cajitivated,  and  by  the  time 
they  had  been  shown  through  the  exquisitely 
dainty  rooms,  and  had  noted  all  the  conveniences, 
they  were  more  enthusiastic  than  ever;  and  after- 
wards when  the  friends  explained  the  financial  bene- 
fits of  a  double  bungalow,  John  and  Mary  unani- 
mously dedded  to  buiLd  one  just  like  it  as  soon  as 
they  could  acquire  the  necessary  S2500,  the  cost  of 


The  outside  appearance  was  that  of  a  pterfectly 
charming  bungalow.  To  look  at  it  one  would  never 
dream  it  contained  two  separate  family  apartments, 
each  consisting  of  four  rooms,  halls,  bath,  closets, 
screen  porch,  with  lovely  built-in  sideboard,  a 
cheery  brick  fireplace,  and  an  in\isible  space  for  a 
disappearing  bed,  which  in  small  houses  is  an  inval- 
uable convenience. 

The  living-room  and  dining-room  woodwork  was 
finished  in  ivory  enamel.  The  wall  paper  was 
cream  with  a  most  elTective  decorative  design  in 
gold  and  yellow  and  pale  warm  brown.  The  window 
hangings  were  of  cream  madras  with  side  draper  of 
sunny  yellow  silk.  All  the  furniture  in  these  two 
heart-warming  rooms,  e\-cn  to  the  circular  dining- 
room  table  and  the^x  high  back dining-chairs.  was 
of  wicker.  Comfy  cushions  in  the  broad  deep  living- 
room  chairs  were  covered  with  cream  cretonne 
ttprayed  with  yellow  roses  and  green  leai'es.  The 
fireplace  was  of  cream  brick  with  a  brass  fire-bnx 
hood  and  a  hearth  of  cream  tile.  The  floors  in  these 
two  rooms  were  of  maple,  polished. 

Bathroom  and  kitchen  walla  were  done  in  hard 
white  enamel  plaster,  and  the  woodwork  was  while 
enameled.  From  the  front  door  to  the  back  porch 
steps  the  house  was  a  lovely  bride-like  nest. 

"But  the  other  part  of  the  house!  What  do  you 
do  with  that?"  asked  Marj-. 

"Do  n-ith  it?  We  rent  it.  It's  never  V)ecn  vacant 
a  day  since  it  was  finished.  In  fact  it  was  engaged 
while  we  were  building,"  said  Jane  with  enthusiasm. 
"We  get  $10  a  month  for  it  unfurnished." 

"Oh,  how  splendidl"  John  and  Marj-  exclaimed 
simultaneously. 

"If  you  think  this  is  splendid,"  said  Mr.  Arnold, 
seeing  how  deeply  interested  John  and  Mary  were, 
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"just  come  out  into  Che  back  yard  and  let  us  show 
you  what  we  have  there — and  do  you  know," 
putting  his  arm  aflectionately  and  proudly  round 
his  joy-beaming  little  wife.  "Jane  is  responsible  for 
it  all — she  planned  everything,  even  su|>ervised  the 
building  operations,  the  planting  of  the  garden — 
and  now,"  laughiogly,  "she  keeps  the  tenants  from 
quarreling  and  makes  them  think  this  is  the  only 
place  in  the  world  to  live." 

With  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold  leading  the  way,  John 
and  Maiy  followed  through  the  immaculate  kitchen 
and  down  the  rear  steps  into  a  charming  garden 
space,  and  there,  almost  within  hands'  reach,  were 
four  of  the  cutest  little  bungalows,  two  on  the  rear 
of  one  lot  and  two  on  the  other,  between  them 
were  lawns  and  flower  beds,  while  down  through  the 
center  ran  two  narrow  cement  walks. 

"And  do  you  rent  these?"  asked  Mary. 

"Of  course  we  do,"  replied  Jane.  "We  get  $l6 
a  month  apiece  (or  them  unfurnished.  It's  belter 
to  rent  houses  unfurnished,"  she  explained.  "Ten- 
ants are  more  apt  to  stay  if  they  have  to  pay  drayage 
on  their  own  household  goods." 

"Why,  they're  just  like  doUhouses,"  Mary 
remarked  rapturously  as  she  tripped  down  one  of 
the  walks,  "and  to  think,"  she  continued,  "just  to 
think  ol  utilii:ing  one's  bock  yard  in  this  way!" 

"We  have  young  couples  in  all  four  houses," 
enthused  Jane.  "At  the  start  all  our  tenants  were 
newly  married — and  that  is  why  we  named  the 
place  'Honeymoon  Court',"  she  expkincd  as  she 
saw  John  and  Mary  glimpsing  at  the  little  black 
and  gold  name-plate  ^gn  stuck  up  in  the  lawn- 
Obtaining  permission  from  a  tenant,  John  and 
Mary  were  shown  through  one  of  the  little  bunga- 
lows. In  living-room  and  dining-room  the  plastered 
walls  were  tinted  warm  tan,  while  the  wixtdwork 
was  stained  to  represent  antique  uak.  The  pine 
floors  were  finished  with  the  Siime  oak  slain,  a  coat 
of  white  shellac  and  a  rub-down  of  floor  was.  In 
the  dining-room  was  a  most  atlracth'e  built-in 
buffet,  with  doors  below  and  a  plaLe-j;la,*s  mirror 
and  glass  cabinet  above. 

"What  a  pretty  sideboard!"'  t-xclaimcil  Mary. 

"Wail  unli!  you  see  the  skeleton  in  ihc  ilosot," 
Jane  laughed,  c)i)ening  the  lower  dixirs,  revealing  a 
neatly  made  bed,  which  she  pulled  out  of  its  hiding- 
place,  then  she  jhoved  it  tiack  and  closed  Ihe  doors. 
"You  see,"  she  said  proudh,  ''iine  would  never 
imagine  there  was  a  lied  in  there. 
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per  cent  of  the  property  valuation,  but  that  if  we 
would  go  to  the  building  and  loui  uwcuUka  he 
was  sure  they  would  fix  us  up. 

"We  lost  no  time  in  consulting  with  these  people,  - 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  btiilding  loan 
of  idooa.  We  furnished  them  with  a  certificate  of 
title  showing  that  the  lots  were  clear  of  ineum- 
brance,  also  with  dui>licate  sets  of  plans  and  ipeci- 
ficntions  of  the  houses  we  agreed  to  build.  They 
held  the  money  in  trust,  making  stipulated  pay- 
ments at  certain  stages  during  the  construction  of 
the  house:4.  At  first  the  demands  of  the  building 
and  loan  seemed  exorbitant,  but  when  the  advan- 
tages of  dealing  with  this  organization  were  ex- 
plained we  were  more  than  reconciled.  On  the 
$6ooa  loan  we  were  to  make  monthly  payments  of 
$73.80,  (his  amount  including  the  interest  on  the 
loan  at  8  4-10  per  cent.  But  back  to  the  advan- 
tages: in  the  first  place,  we  could  not,  with  the 
security  we  had  to  offer,  get  so  large  a  loan  in  any 
other  way  from  any  other  people.  In  the  sccmd 
place,  we  could  put  up  just  the  sort  of  buUdinga  we 
wanted  with  the  personal-home  feeling  in  than. 
We  would  save  the  rent  we  were  paying  to  a  land- 
lord, besides  having  houses  which  would  bring  ui 
in  an  income  and  more  than  meet  the  mauthly  pay- 
ments  on  the  loan.  Instead  of  a  short-tenn  mort- 
gage this  loan  could -run  for  ten  years,  and  it  was  in 
the  agreement  that  if,  at  any  time,  we  wished  to 
increase  the  payments,  or  pay  off  the  loan  befeie 
the  term  e^ipired,  we  could  do  so.  In  any  caae,  out 
here  in  California,  we  could  not  get  a  loan  of  any 
kind  for  less  than  7  per  cent,  so  we  were  really  pay- 
ing only  I'/i  per  cent  addilional  for  having  evoy- 
ihing  just  OS  we  wanted  it.  Of  course,  every  tine 
we  made  the  monthly  payment  the  principal  was 
reduced  and  of  cour^  the  interest  from  then  on  ms 
less  accordingly.  The  experiment  has  been  a  mccoa 
in  ev'ery  way.  I  have  looked  after  the  tenants  while 
Frank  has  kept  at  his  work  up  town,  and  from  the 
rentals,  and  from  the  saving  of  our  own  rent,  we 
havemoTc  than  saved  enough  to  meet  the  paymenta, 
pay  taxes,  insuranix,  and  the  upkeep  of  the  place. 

"In  the  five  years  «nce  we  started  in  we've  taken 
in  $5818  in  rent.  We've  given  the  building  and 
loan  $44:8  in  jmymcnts,  paid  (140  a  year  in  taxes, 
totaling  S700;  $100  tor  &re  insurance  and  $300  for 
paint,  upkeep,  etc.  Now  we  are  negotiating  for  a 
straight  loan  at  7  l>er  cent,  enough  to  pay  off  the 
building  and  loan  association  and  save  the  extra 
iM  per  cent  interest.  Just  as  soon  as  we  can 
arrange  we  ure  going  lo  build  another  double  bunga- 
low on  the  front  uf  the  other  lot,  and  we  figure  it 
will  not  be  many  years  before  evef>-thing  is  paid 
for,  anil  we'll  have  a  nice  little  ini-ome." 

"John,  you  ha\'e  two  lots,"  eidaimed  Maiy, 
(lushed  and  eager.     "I  wonder  if  we — " 

"U(  courw  yuu  can."  inicrrupled  Jane  menlljr,  . 

A  few  da>-s  later  Jane  met  John  and  Mary  bi^ 
r>'ing  to  an  architect's  iilTice.    They  were  jubilaaL 

"Yes,  we're  going  to  build,"  said  Maiy.  "We've 
got  the  loan,    l-lvi'rything's  coming  along  fine." 

The  following  week  Jane  received  a  weiMIm 
invitation.  Two  months  later  she  was  invited  to 
luncheon  in  Mary's  new  bungalow. 

Helen  Ltnutn  Gadt. 
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uf  a  lucaling  agent?  If  so,  how  should  one  proceed? 
It  looks  like  robbing  the  settler  when  he  has  lo  jjay 
out  50c  or  Si.oo  per  acre  lur  the  simple  matter  of 
locating  and  I  feci  that  the  government  should  pro- 
vide some  way  nround  il.  tk>  >'ou  conader  the 
country  in  qucstiiin  a  f;uud  homestead  proposition? 
What  parts  of  the  vallc}-  arc  now  open  for  filing? 
When  will  other  tracts  be  open?— J.  G.  H.,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

A.  The  Escalanle  district  is  .1  large  open  valley 
having  a  luirly  unifurm  surface  at  an  elc^'ation 
ranging  bcln-ecn  5,000  feet  and  5,j5°  ^'^^'  Tho 
valley  is  alwut  125  miles  long  and  has  an  average 
width  of  twenty  miles.  The  margins  ttS  the  valk:y 
haw  a  low  range  of  mountains  which  in  the  main 
is  covered  with  a  gnmth  of  cedar.  This  timber  is 
used  both  fur  fuel  and  fur  fence  posts.  A  m'lst 
excellent  tjuulity  of  fence  posts  b  obtained  in  the 
(iiolhills.  'I'he  winter  weather  usually  lasts  from 
the  foreiiatt  of  December  until  early  in  March. 
There  is  wliirim  verj'  much  trouble  from  early  and 
laie  frost.  Il>iwe\'er.  as  a  rule,  there  is  a  material 
lowering  of  the  I  em  pi- rat  11  re  simctimc  duritig  the 
month  of  M:iy.  and  ihe  c;irly  frosts  i-ome.  a.';  a  rale, 
about  the  midille  of  .^'ptemlxT.  Thf  main  crups 
which  are  U^ing  grown  at  present  ore  rye  and  com 
and  potatoes.  In  some  nf  the  lictter  sections  wheat 
it  grown  lo  advantage.  However,  (or  all  nf  these 
crops  there  is  a  smri'ily  irf  soil  moisture  due  to  the 
Hmitcd  rainfall  and  good  methiKls  of  dr^-farmini; 
mutt  be  practised  in  order  to  stui'eed.  The  valley 
it  new  and  undet'eli)|>ed.  alrhough  it  i«  settling  up 
rapidly  by  homesteaders.     l(n  the  iwenly-sixlh  of 


of  the  unsettled  available  claims.  Tlua  requira 
rather  a  lengthy  mit  to  the  district  in  question  but 
in  the  long  ran  il  will  be  found  to  be  better  than  the 
payment  of  a  fee  to  a  profeational  locator  unlog 
the  locator  is  jiersonally  known  to  the  homesteader. 

A  New  Drought  ReuBtiiig  Forage  Plmt 

Q.  1  tmderstand  that  a  new  lorage  plant  called 
Sudan  grass  is  bdng  introduced  with  succesa  In 
the  Southwest.  Can  you  tdl  me  something  about 
this  plant,  whether  it  will  grow  in  high  altitudes,  if 
irrigation  is  necessary  to  its  success,  if  it  is  coa- 
sidercd  a  good  feed  for  cattle,  what  are  the  methodi 
of  planting,  cultivation  and  feeding,  etc.?  — 
J.  N.  B.,  Lab  Crltes,  N".  M. 

A.  Sudan  grass  is  a  natix-e  Eg>'ptian  plant  and 
was  introduced  into  the  United  Sutes  by  R.  Hewf- 
son.  Director  uf  iVgriculture  and  Lands  for  the 
Sudan  (iovemment,  Khartoum,  Eg>pt.  Through 
the  effort*  of  Mr.  W,  F.  Handley,  Secretary  of  the 
Salinas  Chamlicr  of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  William 
Casey,  a  ivcll-knou-n  farmer  of  San  Lucas,  several 
of  the  ranchers  of  Monterey  county  have  become 
interestcil  'i  the  plaiil  and  have  gi^'en  it  a  thorou^ 
trial  in  thai  niiinly.  Mr.  Casey  has  groivn  it  with 
success  and  h  firm  in  his  praise  of  it  both  as  hay  and 
ensibgc. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  jield  without  irrigation  it 
about  equal  to  that  of  alfalfa  with  iirigatian,  and 
under  irrigaliim  enormous  crops  arc  produced.     ., 

The  Uniiersiiy  of  California  has  given  us  a  re- 
piirt  on  Suilan  (irass  which  answers  1 
quite  lully.    The  teport  follows: 
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"Sudan  giasa  is  a  hot-weather  plant,  though 
adapting  itself  to  cooler  conditions  in  quite  ali«- 
ladoiy  nutnnn.  It  is  one  of  the  best  dnwsbt 
Ttsislers  and  seenis  to  wait  for  moisture,  making  a 
rapid  growth  when  moisture  is  »v4ilable.  In  Ihii 
state  ^udan  grass  is  adapted  to  any  soil  Uial  nil) 
grow  the  non-sacchaiine  sorghums  and  on  bnds 
that  will  give  a  heavy  yield  of  other  sorghums  a 
heavy  >icld  of  Sudan  grass  may  be  procured.  It 
resembles  Johnson  grass  in  appmruice  but  gmn 
mure  ercci  and  Ihe  leaves  are  broader  and  thicker, 
Sudan  gru^s  diCIers  from  Johnson  gnat  in  tlul  it 
dies  out  completely  at  the  end  of  the  first  laKB. 
It  has  fibrous  roots  only. 

"Where  dry-farming  is  practised  the  graind 
should  be  worked  early  in  the  ^ring.  Wba  tte 
soil  has  become  slightly  warm  disk  tborougii^  ■*! 
plant.  Sudan  grass  may  be  planted  In  now*  thhty 
lo  thirly-six  inehcs  apart,  dropping un^  Mcdiu 
til  ciftht  inches  apart  in  the  row.  TIu*  may  be 
accomplished  by  slopping  holes  in  an  acdinuy 
<lrill  so  as  to  obtain  the  proper  diatancea.  Win  ■ 
groin  drill  is  not  available  the  seed  may  be  phnted 
by  hand.  When  planted  in  this  way  fitan  two  to 
three  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  shotdd  be  uwd.  A 
thick  stand  is  not  required  as  the  material  pbnted 
in  this  way  stools  well  and  *  hundred  or  BOR 
stalks  will  frequently  grow  from  a  single  Mcd. 
Sudan  Krass  may  also  be  sown  braadcBst,  mnig 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  pounds  of  teed  ptf  acre. 
This  manner  of  seeding,  however,  is  prohibitive  at 
the  present  price  of  seed.  When  planted  in  rows  the 
Sudan  grass  should  be  cultivated  often  and  shaDow. 
The  roots  grow  near  to  the  surface  and  deep  cnlti- 
vLilion  after  the  plants  get  well  started  will  cut  off  a 
lurge  proportion  of  the  nmls  and  reduce  the  yidd. 
(.'uliivaLe  to  keep  the  land  le>-el  and  also  cultivate 
until  the  plants  co\'er  the  gmimd  so  that  weeds  will 
ni)t  grow.  The  largest  yields  are  secured  by  cut- 
ting the  planLs  when  they  iirst  come  in  bloom.  The 
best  quality  of  huy  Ls  produced  by  cutting  the  plaoti 
wlien  the}-  come  in  full  bhram.  The  plants  should 
1)c  cut  and  the  leaves  allowed  to  beonne  paitiaDy 
wilted,  but  not  dr}-.  Rake  in  large  windrows.  Cuic 
in  large  cocks  and  then  put  in  stack  or  bam.  What 
the  crop  is  desired  for  seed  let  it  stand  untfl  the  first 
heads  arc  fully  ri)>e.  then  cut  with  a  grebi-binder, 
shock  and  slack  the  siime  as  is  the  practice  in  band- 
ling  other  cereals. 

''Care  is  necessur>-  in  feeding,  especially  in  the 
field  or  before  the  hay  is  thoroughly  cured." 

Sudan  Kras»  is  being  cultivated  experimentally 
now  in  half  a  dozen  of  the  semi-arid  stata  of  the 
Fur  West,  and  almost  e\-er>-where  it  has  pnvcn 
it!ic1f  lo  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  list  ol 
fnrage  crops  that  can  lie  produced  without  iniga- 
tliin.  Sudan  gtats  should  in  time,  to  judge  from 
|iri-sonl  results.  Ix-come  as  important  a  factor  in 
dry-lund  farming  as  alfalfa  has  become  in  inigation 
farminu.  Owing  tu  the  high  price  of  seed  it  wQI 
t.iki-  sonit'  time,  h(mv^'cr.  Itefote  the  acreage  in  this 
>ri>i>  will  Ih.'  sutTidimtl}'  large  to  demonstrate  the 
full  possibilitii'^  of  \hv  Brass. 
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residents  of  this  section,  traverses  the  best  part  a[ 
the  valley.  Ask  the  dtbcna  who  make  the  east  side 
theit  home!  Take  your  choice  of  roads.  This 
valley  is  a  delEghtful  place  to  travel  through,  which- 
ever route  you  choose.  The  west  side  road  touches 
Newburg,  McMinnville,  Dallas,  Corvallis,  Junction 
City,  and  Eugene. 

Cottage  Grove,  Drain  and  Yoncalla  follow  in 
order,  the  last  being  Eorty-foui  miles  from  Eugene. 
Through  Pass  Creek  canyon  there  is  a  mile  of  bad 
road,  which  you  will  probably  lot^et  in  marveiing 
at  the  surrounding  beauties.  Below  Roseburg  pre- 
pare for  a  troublesome  seven  or  eight  miles  of  road 
in  Cow  Creek  canyon.  Vour  path  follows  the 
stream  bed  and  it  is  strewn  with  comfort-dispelling 
rocks.  Solid  rock  walls  line  this  canyon  and  until 
a  road  is  blasted  out,  the  water  level  route  is  the  one 
you  must  take  through  to  Grants  Pass. 

Many  miles  of  road  through  this  section  are 
steeply  mountainous,  through  heavy  timber  and 
strikingly  beautiful.  Here  are  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  Oregon  trees  to  be  seen  from  the  High- 
way. Water  is  plentiful,  things  grow  green  and 
stay  so.    You  will  like  out-door  Oregon. 

At  Grants  Pass  the  road  touches  the  Rogue  river 
and  paralleb  its  edge,  crossing  twice  by  bridge.  It 
then  leaves  the  river  for  a  fifteen  mile  run  into  Med- 
ford,  the  largest  dty  in  southern  Oregon.  Thirteen 
miles  on  is  Ashland,  famous  for  its  lithia  springs. 
Jackson  county  has  done  wonderful  work  for  per- 
manent highways,  including  the  construction  of  a 
mountain  road  to  the  edge  of  Crater  Lake  National 
Park.  Nine  miles  south  of  Ashland  begins  a  long 
grade  up  and  out  of  the  Rogue  river  valley,  over  the 
Siskiyou  mountains.  This  road  used  to  be  a  terror 
to  motorists,  having  grades  all  the  way  from  ten  to 
twenty  per  cent.  A  gradual  seven  per  cent  maxi- 
mum grade  now  takes  the  car  across  into  California. 
This  grade  was  being  hard-surfaced  this  spring. 

Winding  grades  and  abrupt  turns  abound  in  the 
wooded  areas  donn  the  southern  slope  of  the  Siski- 


you mmmtsios.  California's  part  of  the  load  here 
H  not  as  good  as  Oregon's.  The  state  line  is  near 
Coles,  part  way  down  the  moimtainside.  From 
Coles  a  long  grade  brings  the  tourist  to  the  EUamath 
valley,  where  the  Klamath  river  is  crossed  on  a  steel 
bridge.  At  Ager  you  may  drive  to  the  ri^t  and  see 
Yreka,  or  you  may  proceed  straight  ahead  thnnigh 
Montague  to  Granada,  where  the  roads  again  join. 
Winding  through  timbered  stretches  of  comitiy, 
with  Mount  Shasta  in  sight  for  many  hours,  the 
motor  dri^  down  into  the  upper  Sacramento  river 
canyon,  passing  the  lumber  town  of  Weed.  At 
SIsson,  at  the  western  base  of  the  mountain,  putici 
outfit  and  leave  the  beaten  track  to  climb  Shoitn'a 
white  peak. 

Near  Sisson,  i(  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  look 
it  up,  you  will  find  the  fountain-head  of  the  great 
Sacramento  river,  a  gushing,  blg-volumed  spring, 
encased  in  concrete  now.  The  river  gains  water 
from  many  sources  within  a  vely  short  distance. 
For  many  miles  through  the  narrow  gorge  of  the 
mountains  the  road  follows  its  windings. 

At  Antler  the  Highway  ^lits,  the  west  branch 
going  down  through  Keimett  and  the  cast  biancfa 
going  through  Baird.  The  two  come  together  again 
at  Buckeye  station,  in  the  hills  north  of  Redding. 
Both  of  these  routes  are  hilly. 

The  Kennett  road  will  be  found  very  satisfactory 
as  a  mountain  road.  A  ferry  crossing  must  be 
made  at  Kcimett,  and  the  matter  of  crossing  be- 
comes one  of  particular  interest  when  the  river  is 
high.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  learn  about  this  condition 
before  going  too  tar  down  the  river. 

As  you  roll  out  of  the  hills  toward  Redding, 
Mount  Lassen  can  be  picked  out  on  the  eastern 
horizon.  If  you  are  lucky  you  may  be  just  in  lime 
to  see  the  slumbering  crater  go  through  one  of  its 
recently  revived  performances.  At  the  old  feny 
crosang  on  the  Sacramento  river  north  of  Redding, 
a  beautiful  concrete  bridge  is  being  completed.  But 
though  it  will  not  be  open  to  traffic  until  mid-sum- 
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mer,  the  ferry  which  it  tvppUmts  hu  mqiCDded 
biuinoa  operations.  By  AMag  Um  river  to  the 
south  of  the  city,  aamiag  can  be  made  on  the  old 
bridge.    The  new  t»idge  will  be  much  appreciated. 

Here,  at  the  central  point  of  a  large  mining  dis- 
trict, the  traveler  faces  the  iq^ter  end  of  the  gmtest 
agricultural  area  in  California.  From  above 
Redding  the  mountains  ^read  fanwise,  openire 
out  and  forming  the  Great  Valley  of  the  Sacramento 
and  the  San  Joaquin.  Southward  from  Redding 
the  roads  are  firm  and  level.  No  more  hills  will  be 
encountered  until  you  are  in  the  region  of  San 
Francisco  bay.  Red  Bluff,  thirty-two  miles,  aiid 
Tehama,  thirteen  miles,  follow.  At  Tdiama  a 
choice  of  roads  to  Sacramento  is  present  for  your 
approval.  It  is  practically  the  same  choice  you  were 
given  in  the  Willamette  valley. 

One  road  runs  to  Chico,  Gridley,  Maryiville, 
Roseville  and  Sacramento ;  the  otlier  oita  west  to 
Coming,  Orland,  Willows,  Woodland  and  Sac- 
ramento. There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  nul- 
eage  and  both  roads  arc  level.  The  state  has  done 
good  work  in  surfacing  them. 

A  short  way  into  San  Francisco  from  Woodlasd 
is  to  take  the  cut-oS  road  for  Winters  and  Fairfidd, 
whence  the  Jamison  canyon  road  leads  to  VaUeJo 
where  the  car  is  run  aboard  a  steamer  for  a  ride 
down  the  bay.  The  maittly  used  trail,  bowcv^, 
takes  In  Sacramento  and  the  glass-smooth  toad  to 
Stockton,  thence  to  Tracy  and  Livermore.  Vov 
may  go  via  the  Nilea  or  Dublin  canyon  road  to  Oak- 
land, where  the  ferry  boat  completes  the  trip  to 
San  Francisco.  '    . 

Now,  throughout  the  trip  your  car  will  encounter 
some  spots  where  the  work  has  not  been  completed. 
You  will  hnd  state  and  county  construction  wctk    - 
under  way  on  certain  stretches  which  will  demand   , 
a  detour  over  temporary  roads.    The  entire  Pacific  -; 
Highway,  paved  and  unpaved,  will  be  ready  for 
comfortable  travel  soon  after  the  last  rains.    I  say 
comfortable  travel;  by  this  I  mean  that  kind  of 
travel  undertaken  by  the  man  who  j^ta  to  bundle    . 
his  family  into  a  car  and  ride  for  pleasurei  who    ■ 
wants  to  tour  calmly  and  not  loo  hurriedly. 

On  this  trip  there  is  not  a  fifty-mile  stretdi  of 
road  that  does  not  have  a  supply  station  of  aome 
kind.  Vou  can  get  gasoline,  oils  and  minor  repain 
in  almost  any  mountain  town  you  choose  to  stop  in, 
and  unless  it  is  off  the  railroad,  prices  will  be  its-  ; 
sonable.  The  furious  price-war  now  raging  among  ( 
gasoline  manufacturers  has  cut  the  cost  about  fif^ 
per  cent  in  two  years. 

Hotels  are  making  announcements  that  thtir  ! 
schedules  of  prices  will  remain  the  same  as  for 
other  seasons.  In  spite  of  (he  expected  influx  of 
touring  parties  this  year  and  the  temptation  which  i 
presents  itself  to  inn  keepers,  those  who  contem-  . 
plate  this  trip  will  encounter  few  unreasonable  ,i. 
hotel  tariffs.  Those  who  carry  their  camping  pan-  ' 
phemalia  with  them  have  the  whole  country  to  . 
select  from  for  camping  sites  and  wood  and  water  i 
will  be  found  at  ahnost  everj-  likely  sfiol.  { 
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Resolve  to  Win! 

Detennination  made  Grant  one  of  the  great- 
eat  generals  in  history.  The  world  knows  his 
story.  It  knows,  too,  the  stories  of  thousands 
of  other  determined  men,  who  succeeded  be- 
cause they  had  ».  purpose  and  stuck  to  it. 

Do  you  want  to  succeed  T  Do  you 
want  that  better  Job  T  Do  you  want 
that  increase  in  pay?  ^' 

If  you  do  want  to  get  out  of  the  rut — if  you 
are  determined  to  make  something  of  yourself, 
•end  the  International  Conespondence  Schools 
the  attached  coupon.  Tell  them  what  kind  of 
poution  you  want  and  they  will  show  you  htjw 
you  can  fit  yourself  to  get  it. 

Mot*  than  500  determined  men  and  nomBn  got 
belter  pmitiona  Imi  month  tolely  u  a  result  of  1.  Cr" 
training.  They  secure' 
homes,  at  imall  coat  a 
their  crery-daf  work. 

Determine  to  mark  and  v 
mail  the  coupon  to-day 

riiirERiufirNircoRRlsPMDEiiGElGHToiin 


SCRANTON,  PA. 

BsplalD.wltboalfiitfheTobllsaUonon  IDT  part,  bow 
Icmqualityf ' ■-■-•■ ^  " 


polUon  before  which  I  oufk  X 


The  Motor  Realm  at  the  Exposition 

If  you  are  coming  to  the  Expositions  by  auto- 
mobile, tell  your  San  Franciscan  friends  to 
watch  the  progress  of  your  car  in  the  Palace  of 
Transportation.  Panoramic  paintings  and 
gigantic  relief  maps  of  the  Lincoln,  the  Pacific 
and  parts  of  the  National  Parks  highways  en- 
circle the  motor  display  floor  above  the  pillared 
arches:  upon  these  maps  miniature  machines, 
each  one  representing  a  transcontinental  tour- 
ing party,  are  moved  forward  every  day  upon 
telegraphic  ad\'ices,  a  daily  bulletin  giving  the 
owner's  name,  the  make  of  the  car,  the  starting 
point  and  the  distance  covered  every  twenty- 
four  hours. 

But  these  pictured  highways  and  the  endless 
procession  moving  over  them  constitute  merely 
the  trimnungs;  the  real  show  is  below  them,  on 
the  floor  that  contains  a  compendium  of  the 
highest  achievement  in  the  American  automo- 
bile industry.  Most  of  the  exhibits,  both  ol 
cars  and  accessories,  are  intensely  practical. 
They  illustrate  graphically  the  best  features, 
both  mechanically  and  of  design,  among  the 
various  makes,  and  a  study  of  these  features 
should  be  of  absorbing  interest  to  automobile 
owners,  present  and  prospective. 

Chalmers,  rich,  luxurious,  built  to  a  standard 
higher  than  seems  necessary,  has  surrounded 
itself  with  rich,  two-color  hangings.  This  is 
the  touch  of  quiet  elegance  required  to  empha- 
size a  most  attractive  group  of  cars.  The  fidl 
line,  fnjm  the  one-door  Master  Six  to  the  light- 
est Four,  is  shown. 

The  "Hudson  Six,"  long,  lean,  powerful, 
thoroughly  equipped,  stands  on  a  huge  plat- 
form scale  and  raises  the  arm  at  just  2,800 
pounds.  This  is  a  concise,  effectual  way  of 
telling  the  story  of  lightness  and  strengtii 
scientifically  blended — the  secret  of  the  success 
of  this  graceful  car. . 

The  Hupmobile,  with  the  aid  of  huge  wooden 
easels,  displays  the  component  parts  that  make 
up  this  sturdy,  dependable  car  of  the  American 
family.  Here  canbe  seen  a  true  example  of  the 
modem  small-bore,  long-stroke  motor. 

The  Maxwell  is  showing  an  advanced  feature, 
which  appeals  to  tourists  10  its  provision  for  tlu. 
removal  of  the  front  seat  so  that  a  bed  can  be 
made  up  in  the  body  ol  the  car. 

The  new  Oldsmobile,  the  flight  car  that  lets 
down -the  bars  for  the  ipaijTiho  wants  a  thor- 
oughbred ^._a  moderat,^[irice,  shuMS  the  re- 
fining influrfSKe  of  the 'J^  weight"  idea.  The'; 
new  eight-cylinder  car  '^  be  a  welcome  ad(^'-: 
tion  to  the  exhibit.  '  ■  i- 

Ford  motor  cars  are  asseiribled  on  the  exhibit^ 
floor,   -A  car  is  turned  out  every  few  minnte?' 
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before  the  eyes  of  the  crowd — and  there  usually 
is  one, 

Buick,  with  its  "v^ve-in-head"  slogan, 
makes  a.  iipccial  point  of  demonstrating  this 
foul'jiruuf  motor. 

Overland  models  are  shown  from  the  roadster 
up  to  the  Six.  The  Overland  and  Willys  truck 
power  plants  are  explained  by  the  engines 
themselves. 

Studebaker  cars  occupy  broad  space  along 
the  north  wall.  Here  the  machines  are  shown 
both  "take  down"  and  completely  assembled. 

A  place  of  honor  is  reserved  at  the  Packard 
exhibit  for  the  epoch-making  new  "Twin  Six," 
the  twelve-cylinder  car  just  completed  by  the 
Packard  factory.  It  is  entirely  enclosed  in 
glass. 

The  White  calls  attention  to  the  blending  of 
the  top  of  the  front  seat  into  the  streamline  of 
the  body — just  a  detail,  but  an  effective  one. 

A  distinct  contrast  is  offered  by  the  Jeffery 
people:  pleasure  cars  and  the  "Quad,"  the  tnid 
which  is  in  the  thick  of  battle  in  Europe. 

The  Winton's  New  Size  Six  is  proud  of  its 
weight,  the  model  tipping  the  scale  at  1400 
pounds  less  than  the  regular  car.  A  new 
marine  internal  combustion  motor  designed 
along  original  lines  is  promised  for  exhiblticm 
early  in  the  summer. 

Two  of  the  compact  Paige  motors  displaying 
every  detail  ol  the  neat  power  plants  are 
mounted  on  revolving  bases  and  flank  the 
resplendent  Paige  touring  car. 

A  touring  car  body,  cast  en  bloc  and  guiltless 
of  enamel,  demonstrates  the  exclusive  alum- 
inum construction  of  the  Pierce  Arrow. 

"Cadillac  8"  the  entryway  signs  have  it. 
Eight-cylinder  efficiency  is  visualized  throu^ 
a  cut-open,  electrically  o{)erated  chassis,  whidi 
shu^vs  every  working  part  of  the  motor  and  the 
rear  axle. 

Two  Kissel  Kar  models  have  been  stripped 
to  show  the  mechanical  operations  within  both  ■ 
the  truck  and  the  touring  car. 

The  Saxon,  littl-;  brother  to  the  big,  expen- 
sive cars,  also  emphai^izes  the  ideal  of  lightness 
in  motor  car  design. 

Waltham.  Mu.'is.,  is  the  home  of  the  Metz 
automobile.  Instead  of  apixuring  in  the  Palace 
of  Truns|>(>rtation.  the  Metz  chose  to  Join  the 
collective  exhibit  Waltham  is  making  in  the 
Palace  of  Manufacture.-:.  With  the  genenl 
tendencj'  toward  light,  nKKltralely  priced, 
dqiendable  cars  of  clean  lines  and  simplid^ 
of  t>i>eration,  the  iletz  is  reaching  out  for  a 
share  of  the  West  Cin 
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^Tennis 
Strains 


.,  OviTWorkoci  iimacivs  from  a  vigorous 
i  Kiinie  of  golf  or  tenuis — wrenched  ten- 
dons luid  ligiuiientfn,  »orf  iirsa  and  lamo- 
ne^  from  any  sport  or  severe  physical 
exertion  are  quickly  relieved  with 
Absorbine,  Jr.    It  takes  the  kinks  from 
i  stiff  mus(.-los  and  joints,  stops  pdn  and 
'.  inQiuumation,  and  prevents  second-day 
soreness. 

A  few  drops  of  this  clean,  fragrant, 
refrt'shing  liniment,  well  rubbed  in,  will 
do  the  work  effectively  and  leave  no 
greasy  resiiiue. 


Absorbine. J- 


g  Thefirst  fmnio,  thofiret  laparoundtherinder 

jj  trnck.  iho  firsi  of  thi>  si'.isiin'a  oui-<,if-tiiKir!i 

n  siKirtf,  tlo«<s  luit  I'Uiiit  iii>  toll  of  son-  liuilM 

_<  whiit   thi-   luiiKfli'Ei   iin>  rubtN^   down  with 

■'5  ,Vhei»>rhiiu'.  Jr. 

y  .\tMi«bitii>,  Jr.,  is  mor.'  thiUt  A  litiiment — ii  b 

'-j  II  )i«H>itive   tuitiMfiti*'  =u>^'  ^Tmii-ido.    Thb 

,';  iJiHibUv  ita  (■ttii'linu'y   hiiiI   iti)  luw.    Whi^ 

,'.  .t|>nlinl   lo   i-.M,  ^-:.!*■*,  tortt  and  ln■■.H^/^ 

.  it  kilb  tho  lEiTtu^  ni.iki'si  tho  wiiund  ustiitic 

^  sikl  pr<>«iHXt>K  r:>pid  hcalinic. 

' '  .\i-!!'  |iroiii|>ih'  ill  tii.'<ivip(jf  /mill  tuid  rt>luoinc 


uul  ia  non- 


Used  as  a  Rulxlown 


•.Jr..S1.004. 
$2JM  irw.  boKkt  kt  OM 
^      drun>*t*' B' <'*'>*^'*^- 


^    SPRlNGFIUIi. 


of  tiie  Santa  Cruz  river  to  supply  TucMU  witl 
evety'day  food;  the  dty  had  to  iim  on  CalUo 
for  its  Eruita,  ^Tgetabki,  cggi  and  daily  immIiil 
until  John  Meti  studied  the  sandy  rivts  bad. 

There  were  mountaina,  many  cl  than  1 
crowned  and  pine  covered,  am  all  ndea  of  '  ~ 
plain.  Heavy  tains  and  snowi  fell  co  thew  ) 
tains,  and  the  only  drainage  outlet  wia  tbc 
Cruz  river  which  reached  the  Gila  only  m  ta 
superabundant  floods.  When  did  the  wnta 
the  mountains  go  to? 

Mets  decided  that  it  didn't 
to  ^nlt  into  the  gnvd  stnti 
of  the  ri\-er  valley.  Tboil^ 
behind  his  bac^,  he  proceedM 
He  sunk  a  welL  Twenty-five 
he  found  the  missing  water. 

Mets  intensted  outalde 
capitalists  the  rich  land  with 
a  (cw  feet  below  its  smfao 
drilled,  dectric  pumps  iutal 
crab  built,  land  was  ckaied; 
cn^iped.  Thousands  of  acrei 
cultivation  as  a  result  of  oi 
Hundreds  of  intensively  cultiv 
made  possible  and  scores  of  nc 
of  the  Tucaon  Farms  Compai 
tc  supply  the  needs  of  the  hi^ 

Nor  b  there  danger  of  ) 
Tucson  is  the  commercial  ce 
vrloping  tenrtor)';  its  nil  coc 
part  of  southern  .\rizma  and  < 
cii;  within  Tucson's  borders 
Arizooa.  an  iostitution  which 
Irailenhip  of  President  R.  B, 
^MtTdily  enlaiging  its  scope  an 

.\rDund  Tucson,  in  the  qta 
tude  half  a  mile  high,  the  At 
iff  best.  From  the  shoulder  < 
tange  the  pine  looks  down 
giant  caelum  stands  guard  at  t] 
alfalfa  and  the  cowboy  retiei 
advinong  milking  stooL 

Fiv  healih.  a  home  and  bi 
nwcssaty  to  look  farther  thai 

Yrniu.  almost  at  sea  levd,  1 
diverting  the  silt-laden  wtti 
liviT.  has  an  individuality  <d 
wbon  the  instalUtion  of  the 
ii  [ini'ihed  and  (igbty  thouauii 
i'n.«ile$»  mesa  abtn-e  the  towi 
w[il«i¥  by  the 


In  tiie  \-alle>-  of  Son  Stmn 
Mexio.'  line,  a  great  many  o 
writ  s::{<plyart(aixDwatcrwitl 
^idciir.^:  iVnility  oi  xd.  lestt 
j.-n^iic1d  and  the  U^  price 
t.\<»;  .'■  A  piA-e  of  watered  Ian 
Ar-:<.':--i  ikm  in  alnnH  aay  « 
i:airtt  ^■•uthwvst. 

>V*  R^<Rs  anywhere  m  Ae  Wcat  cCk4 
T^vv.':  i.-r.'.i  the  IwrUhttfciT  ^  ^njik 
i.-i->'t:u--.v  to  find  afcat  thqr  tn  Imtl 
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U.  S.  Grant  Hotel 

SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 
AoibsdutiJr  Grc-iirot^,  ■irhitcctunJIy  bautilul. 
thomiihlr  ujvlD-lhe  minulc.   ccntnlly  located 
Md.  OjjposHe  Ihi  "'       ~    ■      -        ■ 


J.  H.  HOLMES, 


growing  season  that  lasts  twelve  months  in  the 
year.  The  floral  wealth  of  the  expostion 
grounds,  the  size,  number  and  age  of  the  trees 
and  palms  casting  their  shadows  upaa  the 
creamy  walls,  the  mass  effects  of  blossoms  and 
odorous  shnibs  have  astonished  and  delisted 
every  visitor. 

The  Panama-California  E^qxisition  is 
reached  over  the  Santa  Fe  from  Los  Angeles. 
On  round-trip  tickets  from  eastern  pcHnts  no 
extra  charge  is  made  for  the  journey  of  iio 
miles  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diq^ 

Los  Angeles,  the  Miracle  Gty 

Los  Angeles  is  the  western  tourist  clearing- 
house. For  twenty  years  it  has  systematically 
endeavored  to  provide  entertainment  for  toe 
sightseer.  Places  of  beauty  and  interest 
abound,  and  they  have  all  been  made  comfort- 
ably accessible.  Mt.  Lowe,  San  Gabriel 
Mission,  the  lively  beaches,  Pasadena,  the 
millionaire  colony,  the  ostrich  and  alligator 
farms,  the  San  Fernando  valley,  the  nrden 
section  to  the  south,  Santa  Catalina  island, 
these  are  a  few  of  the  points  worth  while  a 
visit.  The  Pacific  Electric  Railway  provides 
perhaps  the  best  system  of  personaJly  con- 
ducted tours  at  the  most  reasonable  rates  of 
any  city  in  the  country. 

The  Qty  That  Dar«d 

It  required  courage  and  faith  for  a  city  of 
40,000,  located  on  a  branch  line  in  the  ezticme 
southwestern  comer  of  the  country,  to  under^ 
take  an  exposition  necessitating  a  cash  expendi- 
ture of  three  million  dollars.  Those  who  have 
seen  San  Diego  this  year  realize  that  this  cour- 
age and  faith  were  not  misplaced.  San  Diego 
has  doubled  in  population  within  ux  years; 
since  the  opening  of  the  exposition  it  has  con- 
tinuously had  more  than  100,000  pet^le  in  its 
borders,  and  thousands  of  its  guests  will  by^ 
and-by  return  to  become  permanent  residoits. 

San  Diego,  the  first  port  of  call  ncHth  aS 
Panama,  lies  on  a  land-locked  bay,  Coronado 
Beach  forming  the  bulwark  betwera  the  cafan 
blue  sea  and  the  silver  bay.  Besides  the  ex- 
position there  are  many  things  to  see.  Til 
Juana  is  just  across  the  Mexican  line;  thoe  are 
excursions  to  the  Coronado  islands,  ti^is  to 
Ramona's  Home,  toLa  JoUa,  Point  Loma  and 
into  the  mountains. 

The  U.  S.  Grant,  San  Diego's  two  ndllioo 
dollar  hotel,  built  by  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  is  the 
focal  point  of  the  exposition's  omdal  ISe. 
Situated  in  the  heart  of  the  dty,  fadng  Ae 
Plaza  with  its  tropical  palms  and  its  ilhnni- 

I  (CoBtlaiud  on  pmc  i>>] 

cau  [01  (u[i\ici  int<]Tinw,Wii 
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VACATION 

Where  are  you  going? 
Listen: — Go  to 

ALASKA 


Not  via  the  time  worn  route  of  the  tourists,  but  a  more 
beautiful,  lonfcor,  aud  more  comfortable  trip. 

A  real  vacation  of  re.st  and  peace  and  pleasure. 

And  it's  cheaper  too. 

$50.00  round  trip  from  Seattle. 
Bertha  and  meals  on  steamer  included. 

S.  S.  "  DESPATCH  "—  A  U  day  voyage  —  August 
12th-27th. 

Will  leave  Seattle. 

We  want  a  small  party  of  ten  to  twenty  on  each  of 
these  dates. 

The  ports  of  call  %rill  bet 

KETCHIKAN,  the  Gateway  of  Alaska. 

METLAKATLA:  where  Father  Duncan  is  strufi^gllng 
against  the  interference  of  a  modem  government  m  his 
pum  of  handling  the  Indiana. 

DOLOMI:  A  gold  mine  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  of 
mountains, 

WATERFAIX,  CRAIG,  KLAWACK  and  HECATE. 

PORT  ARMSTRONG:  The  United  States  Whaling 
Co.  station,  where  the  I^eviathans  of  the  Deep  are 
turned  into  oil  and  whalebone. 

SITKA t  The  ancient  capital  of  Alaska.  The  most 
beautiful  of  all  Alaskan  town». 

HOONAHt  in  Icy  Straits,  the  quaint  Indian  village, 
and  a  Salmon  cannery. 

TAKU  GLACIER:  the  womb  of  the  iceberg. 

JUNEAU:  Soon  to  be  the  greatest  gold  mining  camp 
in  the  World. 

DOUGLAS:  the  town  of  the  Treadwell  Gold  Mining 
Co.,  handling  4600  tons  of  ore  each  day. 

THANES:  where  the  Alaska  Gastineau  Gold  Mining 
Co.  has  in  operation  their  four  million  dollar  plant, 
criuhing  thousands  of  tons  of  ore  every  day. 

PETERSBURG:  with  its  fishing  industries  of  every 
description,  then  throuuh  the  Wrangell  Narrows  to  the 
old  but  now  thriving  town  of: 

WRANGELL:  Thence  south  to  Ketchikan,  and  home 
through  wonderful  inside  passages,  past  thousands  of 
islands,  studded  with  snow-covcrca  mountains,  with 
cascades  and  waterfalls  from  dissy  heights.  Where  the 
vastncss  of  Nature  is  awe-inspiring. 

The  S.  8.  "DKSPATCH"  has  good  comfortable  rooms, 
all  newly  fumi.she<l,  electric  lights,  wirelew  telegraph, 
all  are  outside  nM)m.s  on  the  upper  deck.  There  are 
accommodations  for  about  forty  nrst-class  padsengers. 

S.  S.  ALKI: 

A  SHORTER  TRIP-10  days  afloat. 

Will  leave  Seattle  Aujrust  2nd,  5th  :iiul  .iOth. 

Thoportsof  call  will  be: 

KETCHIKAN.  WRANGELL,  PETERSBURG, 
DOUGLAS,  THANES,  JUNEAU,  HOONAH  and 
SITKA. 

$.50.00  round  trip,  including  meals  and  berth. 
Alaskans  travel  on  the  "ALKI."    They  all  know  the 

boat.  Write  for  foldtr  and  full  particulart, 

BORDER  LINE  TRANSPORTATION  CO. 

A.  F.  Hainos,  Manager 
1141-52  Henry  Building 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 
Phone  Elliott  147 


has  the  least  known,  wildest  range  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  a  range  filled  with 
forests,  incredible  amounts  of  game  and  fish 
and  surmounted  by  scores  of  serrated  snow 
peaks.  The  range  lies  almost  at  the  front  door 
of  the  Puget  Sound  cities,  Seattle  and  Tacoma, 
yet  portions  of  it  are  almost  unexplored. 
Within  the  last  two  years  this  range  has  been 
made  accessible  by  motor  roads  and  modem, 
luxurious  accommodations  have  been  provided 
in  the  innermost  fastnesses  of  the  mountains 
at  Sol  Due  and  Lake  Crescent. 

Of  course  Mt.  Rainier  National  Park,  har- 
boring the  greatest  glacial  s^tem  in  the  West, 
should  be  on  every  exposition  visitor's  itiner- 
ary. It  is  reached  in  a  few  hours  either  from 
Tacoma  or  Seattle.  For  pure,  unalloyed  beauty 
it  has  few  equals  among  the  world's  scenic 
attractions. 

The  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun 

It  is  as  cheap  to  go  to  southeastern  Alaska 
as  it  is  to  stay  at  home.  The  reasonableness 
of  rates  all  along  the  Pacific  Coast  during 
exposition  year  has  been  a  most  unexpected, 
most  welcome  surprise  to  all  exposition  visit- 
ors. Considering  the  quality  [of  the  accom- 
modations, the  character  of  the  liners,  the 
distance  and  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  trip, 
the  cost  of  the  trip  to  southeastern  Alaska  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  these  surprises.  Yet 
the  journey  through  the  smooth  Inside  Pas- 
sage, through  the  fjords,  along  the  glaciers  of 
northwestern  America  far  exceeds  in  the 
variety  of  its  scenery,  in  the  comfort  of  the 
journey  the  expensive  Norwegian  trip  of  the 
European  lines.  Whoever  can  spare  ten  days, 
or  add  ten  days  to  the  itinerary,  should  not 
fail  to  make  the  water  pilgrimage  to  the 
home  of  gold,  salmon  and  totem  poles,  touch- 
ing at  Victoria  and  Vancouver  in  British 
Columbia  on  the  way. 

The  Northern  Rockies 

Tourists  in  unprecedented  numbers  have 
invaded  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Glacier 
National  Parks  this  summer.  At  last  the 
American  traveling  public  has  come  to  the 
realization  that  its  very  own  scenery  can  hold 
its  own  with  the  best  exotic  brand  and  hereafter 
every  season  should  see  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  visitors.  The  Yellowstone  is 
reached  by  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
from  the  north,  by  the  Oregon  Short  Line  in 
connection  with  the  Union  Pacific  from  the 
south.  The  Great  Northern  reaches  both  the 
eastern  and  the  western  entrances  of  the  infant 
prodigy  among  the  country's  playgrounds, 
Glacier  National  Park. 
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I  AM  PRESIDENT 

of  •  company  which  owna  v«ry  valuable 
UniUd  StatM  patenb  on  >n  article  which 
la  In  demand  by  all  mercantile  eetabliih- 
menta  and  Banka.  A  number  of  thete 
machinal  are  now  In  daily  uae  in  depart- 
ntent  atorea,  wholesale  houaea  and  Banka 
on  the  Pacific  Coaat. 

The  buaineaa  of  thia  company  haa  grown 
beyond  the  capacity  of  ita  preaant  manu- 
facturing facilitiea.  Cartel  ia  required 
for  expansion  to  secure  adtlitianal  buai- 
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Elxposition  Notes 


In  the  Palace  of  Food  Products  a  neck- 
craning  crowd  may  be  found  in  fnmt  of  a 
brewery  exhibit  every  hour  of  the  day.  Us- 
ually elbow  room  is  at  a  premium.  The  extraor- 
dinary attraction  oinsists  of  a  pret^  ^rl  in 
abbreviated  skirts  who,  through  a  dever  ar- 
rangement of  mirrors,  seems  to  revolve  per- 
pendicularly and  apparently  without  siqipofts 
at  the  bottom  of  a  huge  horizontal  band. 

Of  course  this  exhibit  is  designed  to  attract 
the  public's  attention  to  the  product  of  the 
exhibiting  brewery.  But  does  it?  Nine  per- 
sons out  of  ten  remember  the  girl  with  her  feet 
pointing  to  the  zenith,  but  only  one  out  of  ten 
will  remember  the  name  of  the  brewery.  The 
exhibit  is  clever,  popular  and  original,  but  it 
has  no  visible  connection  with  the  product  of 
the  exhibitor.  The  device  might  with  equal 
propriety  be  used  to  advertise  a  skin  food,  a 
watch,  a  brand  of  shoes  or  of  cigarettes. 

By  way  of  contrast,  examine  the  Keen 
Kutter  exhibit  which,  by  its  very  height,  bulk 
and  continuous  action  dominates  the  Palace  of 
Manufactures.  A  huge  building,  its  walls 
fairly  covered  with  revolving  saws,  with  all 
manner  of  hardware  arranged  in  attractive 
designs,  with  winged  angels  made  out  of 
spoons  and  knives,  frames  a  remarkable  action 
panorama  consisting  of  a.  mill,  a  waterfall,  the 
restless  ocean  and  an  up-to-date  steamer,  all 
in  never  ceasing  motion.  Upon  closer  examina- 
tion— and  everybody  does  stop,  look  and 
examine— it  is  seen  that  the  waterfall  is  con- 
structed out  of  glittering  chains,  that  steamer, 
mill,  the  ocean  waves,  even  the  undulating 
snake  which  makes  its  way  across  the  front  of 
the  scene  and  the  brilliant  sun  that  lights  it, 
have  been  put  t<^ether  out  of  all  manner  of 
Keen  Kutter  hardware.  It  becomes  a  game  to 
discover  the  real  nature  of  the  exhibit's  com- 
ponent parts,  and  with  every  identification  the 
visitor's  mind  is  impressed  with  the  variety  of 
the  Keen  Kutter  line. 

The  water  scene  is  flanked  on  either  ade  by 
fountains  playing  so  realistically  that  only  the 
splashing  of  the  water  is  missing.  Upon  exam- 
ination the  fountains  are  discovered  to  imitate 
real  water  by  means  of  chains  and  augers  in 
motion.  Above  the  fountains,  on  a  balcony,  a 
quartet  of  life-size  workmen  strikes  the  hours 
tunefully  with  hammers  and  anvils.  And 
above  them  a  huge  pair  of  Keen  Kutter  shears 
opens  and  shuts  at  intervals. 


!c  Sutiift  Service  Buresu  for  lurlt 
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mil  AlCARTRA 

A  YOLO  COUNTY  COW 


KoUtoo-FiiHiuM  Hid  in  DDC  y«u  fan  30.452^ 
pouDila  dI  milk.  In  this  wnw  knd  tlwn  an 
■  number  of  Dlhar  nEord  dairy  ajwv — tha  fint 
and  third  cowt  to  pfoduc*  ovar  26,000  pounda 
of  milk  in  one  year  and  the  enly  Im  cinn  that 
han  eaceeded  50.000  poundt  el  milk  in  two 


in  Yda  County  t^t  bava  Long  ■Lnca  4 
thii    county    ai    the    Pacific    Coaat   > 


County.  Alialfa  and  dairy  cattle  or  hoc  Biaka 
an  indepcDdent  livint-  It  ta  eaay  to  fat  atartad 
and  aatier  ta  keep  faing. 

>f>  Me  tim  •nirfllt  homattkir.     Our  county 

{(im  here.      The  Univecaity  al   California  ea- 

lint  and  ir«  aid  In  the  aelller. 

Get  in  touch  «ith  opportuBitie.  inYoloCounty. 
Good  roada.  food  achoola,  cheap  tranaporta- 
tion.  bi(  marketa.  Send  for  our  illuatrated 
literature   and    aak    ui   queatioiu.      We  lladly 


K.  S.  MADDOX,  Socratary 

Yolo  County  Exposition 

Com  mission 

Yolo  County  Board  of  Trade 

Woodland,  California 


Tbe  designer  of  this  remarkable  hardware 
exhibit  was  a  psychologist  and  a  mechanical 
genius.  He  attracted  universal  attention  to 
the  Keen  Kutter  display,  caused  tbe  public  to 
stop  and,  without  being  uiged,  to  examine 
critically  the  entire  line  of  Uie  Keen  Kutter 
wares. 

The  exhibit  deserves  the  highest  award  in  the 
gift  of  the  jury. 


Transcondneatal  Conversslions 

That  a  man  in  an  office  in  New  Yoik  City 
can  call  up  a  man  in  San  Frandsco  vnd  eadi 
recognize  the  voice  of  the  other  is  almoct  past 
belief.  Vet  &ve  through  conversationt  -are 
held  daily  between  the  Exposition  office  and 
New  York,  and  George  William  Feck,  in 
charge  of  the  American  Tekrahone  &  Tele- 
graph Company's  exhibit  in  the  liberal  Arts 
Palace,  will  tell  you  that  now  tKat  the  seemingly 
impossible  thing  is  a  reality,  the  distance  a 
conversation  can  be  held  is  only  limited  be- 
cause they  have  "run  out  of  distance." 

Precisely  at  11:30,  1:30,  2:30,  3:30,  and 
4:30,  a  ten  minute  connection  is  made  with  the 
eastern  terminal.  Two  hundred  visitors  can 
be  seated,  and  each  hears  the  man  at  the  other 
end  give  the  weather  conditions,  read  late 
newspaper  headlines,  and  deliver  personal 
messages.  At  present  a  call  has  an  initial  cost 
of  $20.50. 


Proof  of  the  Pudding 

Actual  use  is  the  best  proof  of  any  product. 
The  Standard  Varnish  Works  h^  put  its 
enamels  and  varnishes  to  work  demonstratit^ 
what  they  can  do.  The  booth  in  the  Palace  of 
Mines  is  finished  with  Satinette  white  enamd 
and  Elastica  varnish.  Rare  and  common  woods 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been  treated  to 
coats  of  stain  and  varnish — and  the  result 
speaks  for  itself.  Especially  interesting  is  a 
great  piece  of  California  redwood  burl,  wonder- 
fully finished  with  varnish.  Materials  used  in 
varnish  making  arc  shown  in  cases,  but  the  big 
thing  about  the  exhibit  is  the  wonderful  white 
woodwork  and  the  shining  floor.  Such  proofs 
sell  goods. 


The  visitor  in  the  Thermos  room.  Palace  of 
Varied  Industries,  sees  bottles  and  food  jars  in 
many  sizes,  shajx^s  and  finishes,  and  fitted 
lunch  and  tourist  casi'S  ranging  from  simple 
half-pint  outfits  lo  tlaborati'  automobile  kits 
for  six  |RTst)ns.  E\-tn  those  who  use  Thermos 
txttlles  regularly  will  get  new  ideas  here  regard- 
ing these  versatile  containers. 

VK  'vai>:-tK<\  on  psgc  iM 
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Investing  in  AkVar  Securities 


The  population  of  two-thirds  of  the  globe's 
inhabitable  portion  is  now  busily  engaged  try- 
ing to  murder  each  other.  A  dozen  govern- 
ments are  straining  every  nerve  to  outdo  one 
another  in  the  work  of  destruction  and  to 
carry  on  this  destruction  they  are  obliged  to 
borrow  money  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  For 
some  months  past  these  governments  have  been 
endeavoring  with  more  or  less  success  to  raise 
money  for  these  destructive  purposes  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  United  Suites  and  they  have 
met  with  more  or  less  success.  During  the 
summer  and  the  coming  fall  these  efforts  to 
finance  the  great  war  with  the  money  of  the 
United  States  will  increase;  even  now  the 
belligerent  governments  owe  American  manu- 
facturers and  brokers  vast  amounts  which  they 
hesitate  to  pay  in  gold.  Undoubtedly  the  next 
few  months  will  see  the  beginning  of  a  cam- 
pa^  to  place  large  blocks  of  Euro])ean  war 
securities  with  American  investors  and  these 
securities  will  probably  be  offered  on  most 
attractive  terms. 

For  the  consideration  of  investors  who  might 
be  tempted  by  these  advantageous  terms  to 
buy  European  war  securities,  we  offer  the  fol- 
lowing considerations:  Before  the  war  the 
Eurojwan  taxpayer  was  groaning  under  the 
burdens  placed  upon  him;  the  war  will  at  the 
very  least  double  these  burdens.  After  the 
Civil  War  quite  a  number  of  Americans  advo- 
cated rcputiiatiiin  of  the  enormous  tlebt  con- 
tracted during  the  four  years'  fighting  and  it 
was  only  the  rapid  development  of  the  country's 
marvelous  resources  that  enabled  the  govern- 
ment to  meet  iLs  obligations  and  to  reestablish 
its  credit.  Euroi>e  has  no  undeveloped  natural 
resources  upon  which  it  might  fall  back  after 
the  ceasation  of  hostilities.     There  is  no  guar- 


antee whatsoever  that  the  present  govern- 
ments in  any  of  the  belligerent  countries  vill 
continue  unaltered  after  the  war;  is  fact,  it  is 
more  than  possible  that  internal  dissenaioiu 
will  break  out  in  almost  all  European  coun- 
tries, that  many  of  them  will  change  ther 
forms  of  government  and  that  the  new  govern- 
ments will  not  hesitate  to  take  drastic  steps  in 
an  effort  to  decrease  the  burden  of  debt  which 
the  various  nations  will  have  to  cany.  In 
other  words,  wholesale  repudiation  of  obliga- 
tions incurred  during  the  war  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable, and  against  such  repudiation  the 
debtor  will  have  no  recourse  whatsoever.  The 
investor  who  at  this  time  purchases  European 
war  securities  because  the  terms  are  tempting 
is  speculating  with  his  money.  He  desovea  to 
lose.  There  are  at  this  time  hundreds,  thou- 
sands of  American  securities  which  pay  a 
higher  interest  and  concerning  which  there  is 
no  danger  of  repudiation  whatsoever. 

While  the  West  oflers  mortgages  and  mort- 
g^e  bonds  at  six  and  seven  per  cent,  while 
street  impro\ement  bonds  of  undoubted  stand- 
ing can  be  bought  to  yield  the  same  rate  of 
interest,  while  municipal  bonds  and  the  se- 
curities of  solid  utility  companies  in  the  West 
yield  from  five  to  seven  per  cent,  the  investor 
who  sends  his  money  out  of  the  country  and  is 
satisfied  with  a  lower  return  merely  because  the 
big  international  banks  of  New  York  boost 
foreign  issues  for  their  own  profit,  cannot  com- 
plain when  he  loses  after  the  war. 

And  when  all  is  said  and  done,  land 
judiciously  selected  remains  one  of  the  very 
best  forms  oi  investment.  The  ^kcu- 
lator's  profit  has  been  entirely  squeezed 
out  of  Western  lands  within  the  last  two 
years. 
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A  VICTOKY  OF  TEACE! 

should  be  able  to  close  their  gates  with  every 
bill  paid.  The  world  war  and  a  distance  of 
zooo  miles  from  the  centers  of  population 
notwithstanding,  they  will  succeed  finan- 
cially as  well  as  artistically,  even  though 
neither  received  a  penny  in  government  aid. 
The  West  has  good  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  remarkable  achievement. 

The  Land  Grant  Decision 

IN  1866  Oregon  desired  a  railroad  outlet 
to  the  East  over  the  lines  of  the  Central 
Pacific  and  Union  Pacific,  then  building. 
As  an  inducement  for  the  construction  of 
the  road  south  from  Portland,  Oregon,  to 
California,  Congress  authorized  a  land 
grant  of  3,100,000  acres  to  the  Oregon  & 
California  railroad,  absorbed  later  by  the 
Southern  Pacific.  A  large  part  of  the  grant 
was  covered  with  dense  forest  of  most  ex- 
cellent timber,  but  at  the  time  of  the  grant 
and  for  many  years  thereafter  thb  timber 
had  a  barely  \'isiblc  commercial  value. 

The  land  was  not  given  unconditionally. 
Its  transfer  was  hedged  in  with  the  usual 
provisions  common  to  all  grants:  it  was  to 
be  sold  to  actual  settlers  only;  no  purchaser 
should  receive  more  than  160  acres,  and  the 
price  was  limited  to  a  maximum  of  S2.50  an 
acre.  A  heavy  percentage  of  the  grant, 
located  on  steep  mountain  sides  and  almost 
inaccessible,  had  no  value  for  agricultural 
purposes.  For  decades  no  one  cared  to  buy 
the  railroad  land,  either  timbered  or 
agricultural. 

By-and-by  longheaded  persons,  noticing 
the  speed  at  which  the  white  pine  forests  of 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  vanished,  cast 
their  eyes  upon  the  timber  of  the  Far  West. 


They  knew  what  was  coming,  and  ihey 
bought.  The  railroads  were  glji  to  sell. 
The  Northern  Pacific  disposed  of  its  timber; 
the  Southern  Pacific,  during  the  time  when 
the  Timber  and  Stone  Act  was  used  in  con- 
junction with  dummy  entrymen  to  separate 
the  choicest  tracts  of  timber  from  the  public 
domain,  sold  to  lumbermen  in  tracts  of 
1,000  to  40,000  acres.  When  the  railroad 
had  sold  800,000  acres  to  settlers  and  lum- 
ber companies,  it  decided  that  the  incre- 
ment contained  in  the  rising  value  of 
stumpage  might  as  weU  flow  into  its  own 
treasury  and  refused  to  sell  any  more  land. 
About  the  same  time  the  govenmirat 
locked  up  the  remaining  public  timber  in 
forest  reserves. 

In  1907  the  Oregon  legislature  memorial- 
ized Congress,  calling  attention  to  the  nO- 
road's  refusal  to  sell  land,  to  the  sale  of 
large  tracts  at  a  price  higher  than  $2.50  an 
acre  and  demanded  that  the  grant  be  for- 
feited because  its  conditions  md  hten  vio- 
lated. Suit  was  brought  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1907.  The  federal  District  Court 
decided  in  favor  of  forfeiture  and  the  case 
went  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

LOOKING  FOK  EASY  HONEY 

In  the  meantime  some  six  thousand  per- 
sons, anxious  to  obtain  160  acres  of  timber 
land  worth  from  $5000  to  $3o/xx)  at  tbe 
grant  price  of  S400  per  quarter  section,  ten- 
dered their  money  to  the  railroad,  woe  re- 
fused and  intervened  in  the  government 
suit.  The  settlers  and  land  owners  in  tbe 
eighteen  counties  in  which  the  grant  lands 
are  located  likewise  participated  in  the  suit 
with  a  cross-complaint,  asking  that  a  re- 
ceiver  be  appointed  to  dispose  of  the  renuiit- 
ing  land  in  accord  with  the  provi^ons  of  the 
grant. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  a  decision  handed 
down  late  in  June,  upheld  the  railroad's 
contention  that  the  government  had  ac- 
quiesced in  its  methods  of  handling  the  grant, 
(Icnied  the  petition  for  a  receiver  and  refused 
to  declare  the  grant  forfeited.  But  the  rail- 
road's victory  was  hollow.  Having  bowled 
the  government,  the  cross-complainants  and 
the  intcr\'enors  off  their  legal  feet,  the  Su- 
preme Court  enjoined  the  railroad  from 
further  disposition  of  any  portion  of  the 
land  or  of  the  timber  thereon  until  Congress 
can  direct  in  what  manner  the  property 
shall  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  grant. 
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Immediately  after  the  deci^on  Oswald 
West,  the  ex-govemor,  asked  Governor 
Withycombc  of  Or^on  to  call  a  special  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  to  safeguard  the  state's 
interest.  It  is  now  suggested  that  Congress 
grant  the  land  to  the  state  of  Oregon,  the 
state  to  pay  the  Southern  Pacific  the  stipu- 
lated price,  $2.50  an  acre  or  approximately 
$5,500,000  for  its  equity,  the  state  to  seC 
the  timber  and  the  land  for  the  benefit  of  its 
school  fund.  Through  this  transactibn  the 
state  would  probably  derive  a  profit  of  at 
least  $30,000,000. 

But  this  plan  is  meeting  with  opposition 
both  within  and  without  the  state.  The 
eighteen  counties  in  whose  borders  the  land 
grant  lies,  would  lose  a  large  part  of  their 
tax  revenue  should  the  land  pass  from  rail- 
road to  state  ownership;  the  State  itself 
would  have  to  borrow  and  pay  interest  on 
five  millions  while  the  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  land  and  timber  would  be  coming  in  very 
slowly  if  actual  settlers  are  to  be  given  the 
preference;  in  the  sale  of  stumpage  the  state 
would  have  to  compete  with  the  Forest 
Service  and  private  owners.  And  no  part 
of  the  revenue  from  the  grant,  under  the 
proposed  plan,  would  be  available  for  cur- 
rent state  expenditures.  AU  the  income 
would  go  into  the  permanent  school  fund, 
there  to  draw  interest  for  ever  and  ever. 
It  is  wholly  improbable  that  Congress 
would  turn  the  land  over  to  the  state  for 
any  other  purpose. 

PINCHOT  WILL  PROTEST 

By  the  same  token  the  militant  Conser- 
vationists of  the  Ptnchot  type  will  oppose 
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state  ownership  of  the  land  with  all  the 
vigor  of  their  capable  jaws.  Aye,  and  they 
will  not  be  lackmg  in  evidence  to  support 
their  arguments.  Oregon  in  the  olden  days 
did  what  all  other  states  did:  it  bartered 
away  its  land  heritage  for  a  mess  of  pottage, 
gave  away  its  school  sections,  its  tidelands, 
its  swamp  ^^ts  and  timber  holdings  to 
those  sly  mdividuals  who  crossed  the  c&dal 
palm  with  the  largest  amount  of  silver.  The 
whole  sordid  story  of  the  old  corruption  will 
be  warmed  up  again,  and  it  will  probably 
serve  its  purpose.  Yet  Or^on  originated 
the  Conservation  movement,  stood  by  it, 
fought  for  it,  championed  it  upon  all  occa- 
sions. Remembering  the  invaluable  ser- 
vices rendered  the  state  by  its  Conservation 
Commission,  it  seems  safe  and  just  to  en- 
trust the  grant's  disposal  to  tbk  hands  of 
Oregon. 

Congress,  though,  will  not  thank  the 
Supreme  Court  for  passing  this  buck. 

In  the  meantime  Oregon  is  preparing  to 
go  hotfooted  after  the  owners  of  wagon- 
road  and  other  land  grants  who  failed  to 
dispose  of  their  holdings  under  the  terms 
fixed  by  Congress.  There  ought  to  be  a 
good  supply  of  cheap  raw  land  in  Oregon 
by-and-by. 

The  Presidential  Race  Begins 

THE  race  is  on.  Senator  Borah's  Idaho 
friends  have  thrown  his  hat  into  the 
ring.  At  a  conference  in  Boise  early 
in  July  they  launched  the  conservative-pro- 
gressive Senator's  boom  for  the  Rq>ublican 
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Shall  We  Fight  or  Negotiate? 

By  WALTER  WILLARD 

Editor's  Note:  Mr,  Willard  discusses  the  developments  of  the  war  in  their  relation 
to  the  United  States  from  the  standpoint  of  those  who  favor  the  German  cause.  The 
viewpoint  of  those  Americans  who  lean  toward  the  Allies  is  set  forth  by  Jerome  Land- 
field  on  page  261, 


BY  the  time  these  lines  appear  in  print 
the  President  will  be  ready  tx)  dis- 
patch the  third  note  in  the  submarine 
controversy  to  Germany  and  the  press  will 
once  again  ^)eculate  in  hysterical  headlines 
u[X)n  the  contents  of  the  note  and  upon  the 
possibility  of  war  with  Germany.  Once 
more  the  dailies  will,  in  flamboyant  ink, 
push  the  United  States  to  the  venr  brink 
of  war,  not  because  the  papers  really  want 
war,  but  because  they  want  to  create  as 
flaring  a  sensation  as  possible  in  order  to 
sell  more  papers.  Since  our  sensibilities 
have  become  dulled  to  the  horrors  of  the 
European  tragedy,  our  feelings  must  needs 
be  harrowed  by  predictions  of  an  American 
catastrophe  lest  the  stream  of  coppers  and 
jitneys  ^ould  diminish. 

Germany  has  refused  to  give  up  her  sub- 
marine wmare  against  the  merchant  ves- 
sels of  her  enemies.  Woidd  we,  if  the  posi- 
tions were  reversed?  Would  we  stand  idly 
by  if  English  and  French  and  Russian  troops 
were  operating  on  our  Mexican  and  Cana- 
dian boundaries?  Would  we,  at  the  request 
of  a  neutral  (Jermany,  withdraw  our  sub- 
marines operating  [in  Mexican  and  Cana- 
dian waters  against  the  anmiunition  carriers 
of  our  supposed  enemies  that  German  pas- 
sengers might  travel  in  safety  on  them? 

But  Germany  is  not  at  all  anxious  to 
incur  the  hostility  of  the  United  States. 
Germany  does  not  want  to  endanger 
American  lives.  Germany  offers  to  allow 
all  American  passenger  vessels,  marked  as 
such  and  carrying  no  contraband,  undis- 
turbed passage;  ^e  also  offers  all  neutral 
passenger  vessels,  those  under  the  Danish, 
Swedish,  Norwegian,  Dutch  and  Spanish 
flags,  free  and  imhindered  passage.  If 
these  vessels  should  be  unable  to  handle 
the  passenger  traffic,  she  is  willing  to  allow 
four  of  the  largest  English  liners  free  passage 
under  the  American  flag. 

Acceptance  of  the  offer  will  give  the 
passengers  of  all  neutral  coimtries  ample 
opportunity  to  travel  through  the  war  zone 
in  comfort  and  safety.  It  will  open  a  safe 
route  across  the  Atkmtic;  it  will  insure  the 


passengers  even  on  belligerent  liners  against 
delay,  detention,  danger  and  risk  of  all 
kinds. 

But  in  all  probability  the  President  will 
refuse  to  accept  the  offer.  Its  acceptance 
involves  the  surrender  of  the  American 
right  to  travel  on  belligerent  vessels  of  all 
classes.  Americans,  for  instance,  exercised 
this  right  in  the  case  of  the  "Armenian," 
a  British  vessel  laden  with  contraband. 
The  ''Armenian's"  British  captain  'exer- 
cised his  right  to  escape  capture.  The  Ger- 
man submarine  exercised  its  right  to  pre- 
vent escape  by  shelling  the  ''Armenian." 
Some  twenty  Americans  died  in  the  service 
of  England.  Yet  we  must  refuse  Germany's 
offer,  decline  to  travel  on  American  ships, 
on  the  ships  of  other  neutrals,  on  English 
liners  displaying  the  American  flag  by 
permission,  in  onier  to  defend  the  American 
right  to  travel  on  the  floating  arsenal  of  a 
belligerent  power. 

ORIGIN  OF  SUBMARINE  CAlfPAIGN 

It  may  clarify  the  situation  to  review  the 
developments  which  led  to  the  restriction 
of  the  right  of  free  travel. 

England  in  November  declared  the  en- 
tire North  Sea  a  war  zone  and  indicated  a 
certain  route  which  the  merchant  vessels 
of  the  neutrals  must  not  leave  except  at 
their  own  risk.  This  act  was  virtually  a 
blockade  of  the  neutral  ports  of  Hollimd, 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway.  It  en- 
abled England  to  remove  contraband  from 
neutral  ships  without  risking  its  warships 
in  an  attempt  to  institute  an  effective  block- 
ade of  German  ports.  No  such  step  had 
ever  been  taken  before. 

In  January  the  German  government 
empowered  the  German  municipalities  to 
regulate  the  distribution  and  price  of  food- 
stuffs in  order  to  prevent  hoarding  and 
speculation.  France  has  taken  a  similar 
step;  in  England  the  masses  are  clamoring 
for  like  legi^ation  against  food  ^)eculators. 

England  used  this  action  of  the  German 
government  as  justification  for  a  food 
blockade.    Germany  was  to  be  starved  into 
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submission,  even  though  international  law 
prohibits  the  seizure  of  food  destined  for 
the  civilian  enemy  population. 

If  women  and  children  were  actually 
starving  in  Germany,  if  semi-famine  con- 
ditions had  given  rise  to  pestilence  and 
disease  in  Germany,  would  England  recede 
from  its  illegal  position  and  allow  the  im- 
portation of  food  into  Germany? 

Germany's  reply  to  England 

Germany  countered  by  the  perfectly 
legal  exercise  of  its  right  to  sink  enemy  mer- 
chant ships  which  could  not  be  taken  into 
port  as  prizes,  and  by  the  equally  legal 
destruction  of  neutral  vessels  carrying 
contraband  to  the  enemy. 

At  first  the  German  submarines  gave  the 
crews  of  hostile  vessels  time  to  take  to  the 
boats,  towed  them  close  to  shore.  This 
practice  ceased  when  England  armed  its 
trawlers  and  other  conmiercial  vessels, 
supplied  them  with  hand  grenades,  offered 
prizes  to  the  vessels  which  should  ram  and 
sink  a  submarine.  In  at  least  one  instance 
this  prize  was  paid.  It  is  alleged  by  the 
Germans  that  the  U-20  was  rammed  and 
sunk  by  a  British  merchant  vessel  carrying 
the  Swedish  flag.  The  first  officer  of  the 
British  steamer  "Candidate,"  sunk  in  the 
war  zone,  upon  his  return,  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  on  another  British  steamer,  declared 
that  the  captain  of  the  "Candidate,"  upon 
being  asked  to  stop  and  surrender,  at- 
tempted to  ram  the  submarine  before  run- 
ning away.  Like  the  "Armenian,"  the 
"Candidate"  was  stopped  by  shells. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  the  Ger- 
mans declare  that  every  British  vessel  has 
in  effect  become  a  part  of  England's  navy. 
The  occurrences  cited  above  show  that 
there  is  reason  for  this  allegation.  In  other 
words,  so  far  as  German  submarines  are 
concerned,  English  merchantmen  have  be- 
come privateers. 

Still,  international  law  governing  war- 
fare at  sea  does  not  yet  recognize  the 
changes  brought  about  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  submarine  and,  notwithstanding 
the  aggressive  power  of  merchant  vessels 
against  submarines,  the  sinking  of  merchant 
vessels  without  previous  warning,  without 
placing  crew  and  passengers  in  a  place  of 
safety,  is  still  outside  the  law. 

ENGLAND  REFUSED  TO  ABIDE  BY  LAW 

But  Germany  did  not  desire  to  destroy 
merchantmen  and  noncombatants.    It  did 


not  declare  a  ^^war  zone"  until  months  after 
the  English  example;  Germany  did  not 
begin  its  submarine  campaign  imtil  after 
the  beginning  of  the  British  food  blockade. 
And  England  responded  by  a  further  vio- 
lation of  international  law,  by  the  famous 
order-in-coimcil  completely  underbinding 
all  sea-borne  traffic — except  in  the  Baltic — 
between  Germany  and  the  outside  world. 
Of  course  American  rights  were  most 
drastically  violated  by  the  German  sub- 
marine warfare.  But  this  warfare  was 
called  into  being  through  the  Allies^  vio- 
lation of  the  undisputed  American  right 
to  ship  its  non-contraband  food  to  the 
German  civilian  popvdation.  President 
Wilson  stigmatized  the  Allies'  action  as  a 
breach  of  international  law;  he  proposed 
that  the  Allies  recede  from  their  illegal 
position  and  that  Germany  refrain  from  its 
submarine  campaign.  Germany  accepted 
the  President's  proposal:  Germany  was 
willing  to  return  to  the  observance  of  the 
tules  of  warfare. 

ENGLANI)  WAS  NOT  WILLING 

.  No  steps  have  been  taken  to  protect 
American  rights  against  the  Allies'  aggr^ 
sion.  The  American  protect  deliver^  in 
March  was  not  answered  four  months  later. 
It  was  merely  ignored. 

Had  the  United  States  government  from 
the  very  beginning  r^orously,  imflinchingly 
insisted  upon  American  rights  on  the  high 
sea,  had  it  used  the  embargo — the  same 
kind  pf  embargo  which  England  through 
its  command  of  the  sea  forced  the  neutral 
nations  of  Europe  to  declare  against  Ger- 
many— ^to  enforce  these  rights  against  all 
violators,  the  submarine  campaign  against 
merchantmen  would  never  have  begun,  the 
danger  that  threatened  to  draw  the  United 
States  into  the  war  would  never  have  arisen. 

There  was  i&xtreme  lack  of  foresight  in 
the  policy  which  allowed  the  first  encroach- 
ments upon  American  rights  to  go  on  with 
a  mere  protest.  President  Wilson  should 
have  recognized  that  the  violation  of  our 
rights  must  inevitably  operate  to  the 
benefit  of  one  side  and  that  the  other  side 
would  thereby  be  given  a  plausible  reason 
to  retaliate  at  our  expense. 

PEOPLE  WANT  TO  LIVE  IN  PEACE 

Despite  the  bowlings  of  the  jingos  and 
the  screaming  headlines  of  the  sensational 
press,  the  bulk  of  the  American  people  de- 
sires war  with  no  one;  the  overwhelming 
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majority  of  the  American  people  does  not 
want  to  fight  Germany,  England,  Japan  or 
France  on  account  of  any  incident  which 
has  happened  so  far.  No  voice  has  been 
raised  demanding  an  ultimatum  to  Ci^- 
many;  in  his  secret  heart  every  citizen 
would  be  glad  if  the  n^otiations  over  the 
"Lusitania"  victims  could  by  mutual  con- 
sent be  postponed  until  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  This  is  not  a  sign  of  cowardice; 
it  is  the  common  sense  which  discerns 
dearly  that  there  is  no  adequate  cause  for 
the  horror  of  war,  the  common  sense  which 
recognizes  dearly  that  Germany  sincerely 
desires  to  maintain  friendly  relations  witit 
the  United  States. 

When  all  belligerents  except  Germany 
fully  respect  American  rights,  not  until 
then  is  it  time  to  speak  of  wilful  provoca* 
tion.  And  a  war  without  wilful,  inten- 
tional provocation  is  abhorrent  to  the 
American  people. 

The  President  has  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow  dtizens;  a  stupendous  re^wndBility 
rests  upon  him.  If  he  reads  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen  aright,  he  will  test  his 
footing  carefully  before  he  takes  die  next 
step,  he  will  let  the  knowledge  that  the 
people  desire  a  peaceful  settlement  be  his 
guide.  This  desire  for  peace  is  the  outcome 
of  the  conviction  that,  in  the  present  state 
of  world  hysteria,  that  invention  of  the 
diplomatic  devil,  ttie  ultimatum,  will  in- 
evitably lead  to  war. 

THE  FIRST  YEAK  OF  THE  WAS 

The  trade  of  the  prophet  has  been  beset 
with  many  difQculties  in  this  war.  Today, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  practically 


every  confident  pn^hecy  has  been  dis- 
proven.  It  is  futile  to  make  forecasts,  but 
it  is  eminently  fitting  to  draw  a  lesson  from 
the  events  of  the  last  few  months. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Brussels  was 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies  by  Christ- 
mas, that  the  Union  Jack  and  the  tricolor 
were  to  fioat  over  Constantinople  by 
Easter,  that  the  entrance  of  Italy  into  the 
war  would  snap  the  overstretched  lines  of  the 
Germanic  empires,  that  Kitchener's  army 
in  the  grand  spring  drive  would  hurl  the 
Germans  at  least  to  the  Rhine,  that  the 
Russian  invasion  of  Hungary  would  be  the 
signal  for  the  vivisection  of  the  dual  mon- 
archy. 

Italy  entered  the  war  in  May  and  the 
grand  spring  drive  began  the  same  month, 
but  with  the  reverse  English.  It  headed  in 
the  wrong  direction,  away  &om  Hungary, 
It  con^ted  of  another  one  of  the  famous 
"strategic  retreats"  which  have  made 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas  renowned.  This 
colossal  offensive  was  undertaken  by  the 
Teutons  despite  the  entrance  of  Italy  into 
the  war.  Enormous  masses  of  men  and 
guns  were  hurled  upon  the  Russians;  othca* 
masses  had  to  be  diverted  against  the  Ital- 
ians who,  by  the  way,  were  efiectually 
stamped  the  moment  they  encountered 
senous  Austrian  re^tance.  The  Italians 
had  behind  them  a  year's  preparatuHi,  a 
year's  accumulation  of  ammunition,  yet 
they  failed  to  make  the  headway  omfidently 
predicted. 

With  the  bulk  of  the  German  forces  busy 
in  the  East,  with  Austria  attacked  on  three 
sides,  with  forces  that  outnumbered  the 
Germans  at  least  three  to  one,  why  didn't 
the  heralded  "spring  drive"  on  tlie  Weston 
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justifiable  sinking  of  a  belligerent  merchant 
vessel,  is  that  his  government  will  do  all  it 
can  to  prevent  the  jeopardizing  of  the  lives 
of  American  citizens,  and  suggests  a  pas- 
senger service  of  neutral  vessels  under  the 
American  flag,  our  government  meanwhile 
guaranteeing  that  there  is  no  contraband 
on  board.  Considered  as  an  index  to  the 
obsession  of  the  German  mind  which  led 
to  this  deliberately  planned  war,  it  is 
quite  the  most  interesting  document  that 
has  yet  appeared. 

TEE  OBSESSION  OF  PERSECUTION 

The  winnowing  of  tons  of  war  literature 
yields  much  chaf!  and  very  little  grain. 
Little  by  little  after  a  year  of  calamity  and 
horror,  we  are  beginning  to  take  note  of 
many  things  that  help  to  explain  the  war's 
origin,  and  per  contra  throw  some  light  upon 
its  possible  conclusion.  Those  who  in  the 
light  of  recent  developments  study  the 
history  of  Prussia's  rise  to  the  hegemony  of 
the  German  States,  the  control  of  educa- 
tion, the  story  of  German  colonization  and 
commerce,  now  understand  that  when  a 
year  ago  Germany  began  the  war,  the 
whole  German  people  believed  themselves 
threatened  by  a  conspiracy  engineered  by 
England,  who  sought  to  crush  Germany  to 
remove  a  commercial  rival  making  inroads 
into  her  prosperity.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  point  out  the  absurdity  of  this. 
How  England's  free  trade  policy,  and  the 
absolute  financial  and  political  autonomy 
of  the  great  colonies  of  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  gave  the 
lie  to  this  charge  is  too  well  known.  The 
important  fact  is  that  this  belief  of  the 
German  people,  cultivated  by  the  authori- 
ties, has  grown  into  the  delusion  of  persecu- 
tion, into  a  national  mental  obsession. 
Only  thus  can  one  explain  their  utter  failure 
to  understand  the  psychology  of  other  peo- 
ples, and  their  hysterical,  unthinking  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  absolutism.  The 
first  symptom  of  this  delusion  of  persecution 
is  the  belief  that  everyone  else  is  the  victim 
of  false  information.  From  the  beginning 
of  the  war  (Jennans  have  urged  that  we  in 
America  were  prejudiced  because  of  the 
false  information  we  received,  forgetting 
that  not  only  did  we  receive  all  the  news 
that  American  correspondents  in  Germany 
were  permitted  to  send,  but  also  that  Ger- 
mans alone  of  all  the  belligerents  maintained 
a  news  propaganda  in  this  country.    Just 
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now  Herr  von  Jagow  in  a  plea  for  the  res- 
toration of  a  German  direct  cable,  charges 
that  England  cut  the  cable  to  prevent  Ger- 
many's side  of  the  war  being  placed  before 
the  world  in  its  true  light!  Similarly  the 
Kaiser  violently  arraigned  the  English  in  a 
telegram  he  sent  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Baden  for  their  injury  to  civilians  in  the 
bombardment  of  Karlsruhe.  The  symptoms 
of  the  delusion  of  persecution  are  evexy- 
where  in  evidence. 

WILL  IT  CONTINUE? 

Stirred  to  heights  of  patriotism  by  this 
delusion  and  badced  by  marvelous  oigani- 
zation,  the  German  people  have  perfonned 
prodigies  of  valor.  They  have  borne  un- 
flinchingly enormous  losses  which  have 
swallowed  up  forty  per  cent  of  their  men 
of  military  age.  But  such  a  ^irit  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  hysteria  and  the  struggle  is 
bemg  prolonged  on  nerve.  WiU  their 
nerves  finally  give  way  under  the  strain? 
Already  there  are  signs  that  seem  to  indicate 
a  coming  collapse.  The  socialists,  less 
ready  than  others  to  swallow  ready-made 
opinions,  are  being  faintly  heard.  Doubts 
as  to  whether  after  all  the  su^idons  con- 
cerning their  neighbors  were  well  grounded, 
find  quiet  utterance.  A  letter  just  received 
here  which  somehow  or  other  escaped  the 
eye  of  the  censor  indicates  a  belief  in  some 
parts  of  Germany  that  the  recent  drive  in 
Galicia  and  violent  attack  in  the  West 
mark  their  final  effort  in  an  attempt  to 
make  a  great  show  of  strength  prior  to 
overtures  for  peace.  When  Ae  Germans 
were  turned  back  from  Paris  and  their 
shipping  driven  from  the  seas,  their  last 
hope  of  success  perished,  and  to  prolong  the 
struggle  on  nerve  is  only  to  invite  heavier 
destruction. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  STRAITS 

Gen.  Sir  Ian  Hamilton  has  undertaken 
the  toughest  task  of  the  war.  The  Gallipoli 
peninsula  presents  about  the  most  difficult 
terrain  for  military  operations  anjrwhere 
and  to  its  natural  features  are  added  a 
stubborn  foe  well  officered  and  ingenious 
obstacles.  After  the  failure  of  the  fleet  to 
force  the  Dardanelles  it  was  realized  that 
the  only  hope  lay  in  a  combined  effort  of 
naval  and  land  forces.  The  reduction  dl 
the  forts  that  guard  the  straits  must  be  by  a 
land  attack  in  the  rear. 

The  peninsula  is  rugged  and  broken  with 
sharp  cliffs  rising  from  the  sea  or  from 
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and  lovers  of  the  sublime  in  nature  when 
they  cross  continents  and  seas  to  reach  a 
designated  spot  from  which  to  observe  the 
magnificent  spectacle  made  by  the  moon 
shutting  off  entirely  the  light  of  the  sun. 

For  more  than  a  year  we  have  had  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  a  series  of 
volcanic  outbursts  increasing  in  variety  and 
in  intensity  which  may  yet  rival  or  exceed 
the  phenomena  of  a  total  solar  eclipse. 
But  do  you  ask  what  possible  excuse  there 
can  be  for  classifying,  even  remotely,  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  eruptions  with  such 
ordinary  and  beneficial  phenomena  as  rain 
and  sunshine  or  the  motions  of  the  sun 
and  planets?  Man  is  but  just  beginning 
to  learn  the  secrets  of  nature,  but  to  Him 
to  whom  ''a  thousand  years  are  but  as  a 
watch  in  the  night"  it  may  well  be  that 
the  preservation  of  this  earth  through 
future  ages  imder  conditions  somewhat 
resembling  those  of  the  present  may  be  as 
important  as  administering  to  the  needs  of 
the  present  generation.  Were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  internal  forces  of  the  earth 
are  continually  acting  to  uplift  land  masses 
above  sea-level,  the  lands  occupied  by 
man  would  long  ago  ha\o  been  worn  down 
and  washed  into  the  sea.  In  the  operation 
of  these  internal  forces  in  thus  elevating 
the  land  masses,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes 
seem  to  be  a  natural  and  inevitable  ac- 
companiment and  as  such  are  to  be  en- 
joyed even  though  like  sunshine  and  rain 
they  may  at  times  bring  disaster  to  the 
human  family  in  its  present  state  of  ad- 
vancement. 

But  is  Lassen  Peak  a  real  volcano?  This 
question  has  been  put  to  the  writer  often 
during  the  past  year  and  it  is  a  natural 
query  which  may  arise  in  the  mind  of  his 
reader  now.  Reducing  various  technical 
scientific  definitions  to  their  lowest  terms 
it  may  be  stated  that  a  volcano  is  primarily 
a  hole  in  the  ground  out  of  which  the  in- 
ternal forces  of  the  earth  have  thrown  or 
are  throwing  rock  in  various  forms  and 
sizes,  thus  building  up  a  more  or  less  conical 
mountain  around  the  hole.  To  distinguish 
the  true  from  various  pseudo  volcanoes 
there  remains  one  prime  essential  to. this 
condensed  definition.  At  some  time  in  its 
history  the  material  ejected  must  be  fresh 
lava,  red  hot,  or  molten  rock.  This  latter 
condition  has  not  been  met  by  Lassen  Peak 
during  its  present  rejuvenation  but  it  un- 
doubtedly existed  in  the  past  and  very  prob- 


ably will  recur  in  the  near  future.  Vesuvi\is 
and  other  well  known  volcanoes  frequently, 
have  eruptions  similar  to  Lassen's  recent 
outbursts.  The  noted  eruption  of  Bandai- 
san  in  Japan,  on  July  15,  1888,  is  an  in- 
stance. This  old  volcanic  cone,  nearly  one 
hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  Yokohama, 
had  been  without  sign  of  life  for  a  thousand 
years  of  recorded  lustory,  yet  with  only  a 
few  minutes  of  warning  consisting  of  rum- 
blings and  moderate  earthquake  ^ocks  the 
entire  top  of  the  mountain  was  blown  away 
in  some  fifteen  to  twenty  explosions  lasting 
altogether  less  than  a  half  hour.  There  was 
no  fresh  lava  or  pumice  ejected.  Ash  and 
steam  were  projected  upward  about  four 
thousand  feet,  but  the  main  force  of  the 
explosion  was  nearly  horizontal,  carrying 
destruction  in  a  northerly  direction  for  about 
four  miles.  This  instance  has  passed  into 
scientific  literature  as  an  unquestioned  vol- 
canic eruption. 

On  May  twenty-second  of  this  year  an 
explosive  eruption  from  the  crater  of  Lassen 
Peak,  itself  nearly  two  miles  above  sea- 
level,  projected  a  colunm  of  steam,  dust 
and  rock  fragments  to  a  measured  height  of 
four  miles  above  the  moimtain  top.  To  the 
eastward  along  a  relatively  narrow  zone  for 
an  observed  distance  of  nine  miles,  snow- 
fields  were  completely  covered  with  rock- 
fragments;  some  of  the  latter  over  six  inches 
in  length  were  found  almost  six  miles  from 
the  crater.  The  eruptions  of  two  or  three 
days  earlier  acting  on  the  winter's  snow  and 
on  the  accumulated  volcanic  dust  or  "ashes" 
from  the  many  outbursts  of  the  previous 
year,  resulted  in  the  disastrous  floods  along 
Hat  creek.  These  and  other  phenomena  to 
be  described  more  fully,  together  with  the 
past  history  of  the  mountain,  are  certainly 
sufficient  to  remove  any  lingering  doubt  as 
to  the  true  volcanic  nature  of  the  recent 
activity  of  Lassen  Peak. 

In  relatively  recent  time,  as  geologists 
count  time,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
student  of  human  affairs  far  back  in  the 
past,  or  in  figures  probably  a  few  million 
years  ago  at  least,  the  internal  forces  of  the 
earth  forced  out  through  its  crust  frequent 
and  copious  flows  of  lava,  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  250,000  square  miles  of 
land  finally  covered,  some  of  it  to  a  depth  of 
three  thousand  or  more  feet,  include  north- 
eastern California  and  f>ortions  of  Idaho, 
Washington  and  Nevada  as  well.    Some  of 
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noting  the  fright  of  the  buzzard,  ceased 
his  carol  and  bent  the  full  energy  of  eye 
and  ear  to  detect  the  invader.  A  bush- 
mouse,  scampering  heedless  to  his  death 
adown  his  runway,  paused,  turned  quickly 
and  fled  from  the  approaching  singer.  The 
shake  struck,  nevertheless,  but  he  was  an 
inch  short;  whereat  rage  against  the  tres- 
passers who  had  warned  his  prey  seized 
upon  him.  Sullenly  he  recoiled  himself 
at  the  roots  of  the  young  banana  tree. 

The  man  leading  the  sorrel  jennet 
glanced  back  at  his  companion  and  grinned. 

"Well,  that's  a  little  better,  Jimmy,'* 
he  called.  "If  you  must  expand  your  soul 
in  song,  sing  of  home  by  all  means.  I'm 
beginning  to  get  pretty  well  bored  with 
*La  Paloma'  and  ^Sobre  Las  Olas'  and  'La 
Golondrina'  and  the  rest  of  those  Mexican 
nladrigals." 

"New  York  is  no  home  of  mine,  yoimg 
man,"  shouted  Jimmy.  "Nevertheless,  I 
shall  sing  of  home,"  and  he  bawled  aloud 
that  classic  of  thirty  years  agone — "The 
Boston  Burglar." 

I  was  bom  in  Boston  City,  a  place  you  all  know 
I      well, 
Brought  up  by  honest  parents,  and  to  you  the 

truth  I'U  tell. 
When  first  I  was  arrested  and  sent — 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  song  the 
man  leading  the  sorrel  jennet  groaned  and 
stooped  for  a  clod  of  turf  to  hurl  at  the 
troubadour;  and  as  Fate  has  her  own  pe- 
culiar methods  of  creating  a  situation,  she 
willed  it  that  the  man  should  thrust  his 
h^hd  to  earth  close  to  the  young  banana 
shoot  where  the  snake  lurked  in  a  sulk  at 
the  loss  of  his  bush-mouse.  Quite  unhesi- 
tatingly the  reptile  struck,  and  after  the 
habit  of  his  particular  species,  without 
warning.  His  fangs  sank  deep  in  the  net- 
work of  veins  an  inch  from  the  heel  of  the 
man's  hand. 

The  bitten  one  cursed  and  drew  back 
from  the  banana  tree  in  such  haste  as  to 
frighten  the  animal  he  was  leading.  The 
beast  squatted  and  snorted  in  terror,  and 
Jimmy  ceased  his  song. 

"What's  up,  Fanny?"  he  demanded. 

"Come  here  quicklv,  Jimmy.  I'm  snake- 
bitten." 

With  a  quick  rush  Jimmy  came  on  the 
black  jennet;  in  a  bound  he  was  out  of  the 
saddle  and  beside  his  companion. 

** Where,   Fanny?"    he   demanded.     Al- 


ready he  was  tearing  a  strip  from  his  hand- 
kerchief  to  form  a  tourniquet. 

Fanny  held  up  his  hand  and  indicated 
the  two  blood  spots  on  his  wrist.'  The 
thumb  of  his  left  hand  was  pressed  tightly 
above  the  wound.  Quickly  his  friend  rolled 
up  Fanny's  sleeve,  slipped  the  rude  tourni- 
quet around  the  arm  below  the  elbow  and 
using  the  handle  of  his  knife  as  a  le^er  he 
twisted  until  the  band  of  cloth  sunk  deep 
into  the  flesh  and  stopped  the  circulation. 

"Now,"  said  Jimmy,  "hold  that  and  tell 
me  what  kind  of  a  snake  it  was." 

"I  don't  know,  Jimmy.  He's  under  Ihat 
banana  tree." 

Jimmy  drew  the  broad  leaves  aside  and 
peered  in.  The  reptile  was  still  there;  a 
large  fellow,  yellowish-brown  on  the  back 
with  bright  red  sides,  irregularly  banded 
with  dark  stripes,  with  a  thick  black  line 
from  its  eyes  to  the  back  of  his  neck.  From 
the  gim-boot  on  his  saddle  Jimmy  took  a 
shot-gun  and  forever  ended  that  snake's 
activities. 

"I'll  load  the  hypodermic  and  give  you 
a  shot  of  permanganate  where  the  fangs 
went  in,"  he  said  very  soberly,  as  he  re- 
turned the  gun  to  the  saddle. 

"Fer-de-lance,  eh?"  queried  Fanny. 

Jimmy's  silence  was  an  affirmative  an- 
swer. His  hand  trembled  as  he  loaded  the 
hypodermic  syringe  and  inserted  the  needle. 

"Name  o'  Heaven,  Fanny!  How  did  it 
happen?"  he  demanded,  and  a  frightened 
note  was  all  too  apparent  in  his  tones. 

"Stumbled  and  stretched  out  my  hand 
to  save  myself,"  lied  Fanny  bravely* 

"Well,  we  have  some  strychnine  and 
whisky  to  stimulate  the  heart  action,  al- 
though crotalin  poison  is  very  depressing. 
What's  your  normal  heart  beat,  Fanny?" 

"Seventy-six,  full  and  strong — according 
to  my  life  insurance -policy." 

Jimmy  inserted  the  needle,  first  in  one 
fang  puncture  and  then  in  the  next,  and 
shot  home  a  generous  charge  of  sterilized 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potash,  a 
little  bottle  of  which  he  carried  in  his  saddle 
bags  for  just  such  an  emergenc>\ 

"If  the  poison  hasn't  got  beyond  the 
tourniquet,  what  with  the  fright  and  ex- 
citement, your  heart  ought  to  be  doing 
ninety." 

He  placed  his  finger  on  Fanny's  left 
pulse  and  counted.  WTien  he  snapped  his 
watch  case  shut  and  looked  up  at  his 
friend,  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes. 
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It  lacked  but  a  few  minutes  of  sunset  "by 
the  time  No  well,  assisted  by  Ixotl,  had 
finished  with  the  funeral.  When  it  was 
over  Ixotl  squatted  on  his  heels  at  a  respect- 
ful distance,  watching  the  pirl  and  Nowdl. 
When  his  quick  shifty  glance  covered  the 
white  man  his  black  eyes  held  malevolence, 
yet<they  lighted  with  almost  canine  devo- 
tion when  they  turned  to  the  girl. 

Tired  from  the  nervous  strain  and  his  hard 
physical  exertions,  Nowell  sat  down  on  one 
of  his  packs.  The  girl  seated  herself  on  the 
camp  cot,  so  lately  N-acated  by  poor  Kel- 
logg, and  looked  down  thoughtfully  at  Tier 
bare  brown  toes.    Presently  she  s|wke. 

"You  chose  a  beautiful  spot  for  your 
friend.  Almost  within  the  shadow  of  the 
temple/' 

She  gestured  toward  a  crumbling  gray 
ruin  among  the  trees  on  top  of  the  little 
hill  toward  which  the  path  le3.  Nowell 
had  not  observed  it  before.  J'or  that 
matter,  he  had  not  had  time. 

"Temple?"  he  queried  politely,  but  not  • 
greatly  interested. 

"Yt»s.  The  Temple  of  Zotziha,  reared  to 
the  great  Bat  God,  Zot2,  the  creator  of  fire, 
according  to  Ixotl's  mythology."        *'  . 

Instantly  the  sluml)ering  instincts  of  thd 
ethnologist   awoke    in    Nowell.     He    wa§. 
young.    He  had  his  life  to  live.    He  was  ai) 
ardent  ethnologist.    Moreover,^  he  "v^^as  verv  ' 
hilman  and  a  philosopher  and  while  his 
sorrow  for  Kellogg  was  ver}*^  sincere,  with 
such  natures  tfs'Noweirs  the  revulsion  from  . 
sorrow  is  always  swift.    To  quote  Epictetus: 
"Time  relieves  the  foolish  from  soryoW,  bu£ 
reason  relieves  the  wise.''    Although  he  did 
not  know  it,  Jimmy  Nowell  was  both  wiSc 
And  reasonable. 

•  He  had  come  to  Yucatan  seeking  a  field 
for  ethnological  survey,  and  here  was  an 
ancient  Maya  temple.  Why,  then,  pro^ 
ceed  further?  He  reflected  that  an  eth- 
nologist, thoroughly  equipped  and  com- 
fortably camped  in  a  land  of  ancient  civili- 
zation, is  as  happy  somewhere  as  he  is  any- 
where. 

''I  am  Mr.  James  Nowell,'*  he  said.  "I 
am  an  American  ethnologist  and  archae- 
ologist, and  I  hapju'n  to  be  looking  for  an- 
cient Maya  temples.  Nevertheless,  the 
wildest  stretch  of  my  imagination  never 
pictured  such  a  goddess  for  the  temple,*' 

His  pretty  speech  was  wasted,  for  the 
girl  looked  up  at  him  gravely. 

**My  father  was  one  of  those  funny  men," 


she  replied.  "Poor  papa!  He's  been  dead 
nearly  six  years.  He  was  Professor  Blake 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  I  am  Coralie 
Blake." 

"I  have  heard  of  your  learned  father- 
He  was  a  great  scientist.    I  have  his  book    - 
relating  to  the  cliff-dwellers  of  the  canyon 
of  the  Colorado.    I,  too,  am  of  the  Smith- 
sonian staff." 

Corali^iJlake  clapixxl  her  hands  with  the 
charming  »naivete  of  a  ten-year-old. 

**Then  you  will  stay  and  finish  papa's 
work  and  find  the  treasure  of  Uxmal,"  she 
said. 

"We'll  call  that  a  bet,  if  vou'U  let  it  go 
double,"  Jimmy  Nowell  replied,  forgetting 
that  he  was  bean-raised  and  relapsing  into 
the  broader  vocabular}''  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
"I'll  be  there  like  a  duck.  Nothing  in  this 
world  can  possibly  be  of  such  absorbing 
interest  as  a  hunt  for  buried  treasure.  I 
shall  certainly  camp  right  here." 

"Oh,  no,  ^ot  right  here,"  she  protested, 
with  a  suggestive  glance  at  the  yellow 
mound.  "You  must  come  up  to  my  house. 
Mana  will  have  dinner  ready  by  Uie  time 
we  get  home." 

"Thait  is  very  gracious  of  you.  Miss  Blake. 
I*m  .-mighty  happy  to  accept.  I  noticed  a 
strfeaih  over  there,  and  there's  good  feed  in 
this'glade,  so  I'll  just  hobble  the  burros  and 
leave  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  Do  you 
think-  my  pluhdcr  will  be  quite  safe  here 
tonight?"  ■       ■ 

.  "Quite,. Mr.  Nowell.  'Wc  are  the  only" 
inhabitants  within  twelve  miles,  at  least." 

**now  far  is  it  to  vour  house?'*     ■ 

"About  a  quarter  of  a  mile." 

"I'll  pack  my  camp  cot  and  a  blanket  on 
Fanny's  mule  and  you  may  rid<J  my  black, 
Miss  Blake,  if  you  will.    She's  very  gentle." 

"I  don't  mind  walking,  Mr.  Nowell*  I'm 
not  the  least  bit  tired." 

"You'll—  1  mean  the  fer-de-lance  is  a 
nocturnal  prowler.    You  will  please  ride." 

It  wa?;  tantamount  to  an  order.    Those 
little  bare  brown  toes^ Jimmy  Nowell  ac- 
tually shuddered  at  the  thought  of  exposing     ^. 
them  to  danger.     Quickly  he  hobbled  the,'^,- 
burros  and  hung  a  bell  around  the  neck  .of     .* 
the  leader,  then  turned  them  loose.    Then-    . 
when  the  jennets  were  saddled  an^  all  was 
in  readineiis  to  leave,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  . 
Coralie  Blake,     rnhesilatingly  she  plac(?d 
her  little  sandaled  fotif  in  it  and  he  lifted 
her  into  the  saddle,  where  she  crooked  her 
right  leg  aTound  the  pommel  and  gathered . 
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erected  bv  Professor  Blake  some  fifteen 
years  before,  upon  the  occasion  of  his  first 
\nsit  to  the  country. 

All  in  all  it  was  by  no  means  the  crude 
mrmi^e  Nowcll  had  anticipated.  That  the 
Blake  larder  was  yaried  could  be  attested 
by  the  many  yarieties  of  wild  fruits  \vhich 
Nowcll  and  Kellogg  had  obseryed  during 
the  ])ast  few  days;  also  the  abundance  of 
wild  game,  not  to  mention  the  i)resent 
evidence  of  domestic  grain  and  the  ubiqui- 
tous bean,  without  which  life  south  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Avould  be  barren  of  material 
attractions.  "  /" 

So  much  Nowell  saw,  and  then  the  swift 
tropic  night  came  down.  As  they  crossed 
the  clearing  a  faint  light  flared  up  within 
the  house,  to  reappear  presently  in  the  door- 
way, held  high  aboye  the  head  of  a  young 
Maya  girl.  Surprise  and  not  a  little  fear 
were  eyidenced  in  her  tense  attitude  as  she 
watched  her  mistress  approach  the  front 
door  on  a  strange  riding  mule  and  accom- 
panied by  a  white  stranger*  of  the  opposite 
sex. 

In  the  dim  light  of  the  crude  oil  lamp, 
Nowcll  cast  a  quick  look  at  Coralie  Blake's 
servant,  and  reflected  that  if  that  surpris- 
ing young  ])erson  had  chosen  among  the 
creatures  of  earth  she  could  not  have  found 
one  whose  every  feature  contrasted  more  de- 
lightfully  with  her  o\mi  than  did  those  of 
Mana,  niece  of  Ixotl  and  companion  and 
serving-woman  to  Coralie  Hlake.  Slight, 
but  with  muscles  firm  and  hard;  mobile, 
perfect  dark  features  and  hair  that,  caught 
with  a  string  at  her  nape,  fell  in  shiny  folds 
below  her  waist,  the  native  girl  presented  a 
picture  of  no  mean  attractions  as  she  stood 
framed  in  the  doorway.  She  was  barefooted 
and  a])peared  to  be  clad  principally  in  a 
brief.  Mother  Hubbard  sort  of  garment, 
caught  in  at  the  waist  and  armless.  The 
cloth  was  evidently  of  native  manufacture, 
and  very  coarse. 

She  started  hard  at  Nowell,  but  he  bow-ed 
with  such  great  friendliness  that  the  Indian 
girl  smiled  shyly;  whereat,  not  knowing 
what  else  to  do,  she  turned  and  ran  back 
into  the  house. 
.  Ixotl  took  charge,  of  the  stock  and  \v<\ 
them  away,  while  Nowell  followed  Coralie 
Blakt'  into  the  house.  Its  style  of  archi- 
tecture  was  of  the  simi)lest,  but  it  was  com- 
fortably furnished  with  home-made  chairs 
and  tables  and  the  flooi  almost  hidden  with 
the  pelts  ot  panther,  ocelot  or  Mexican 


jaguar.  There  were  tw' bedrooms,  tHe 
beds  consisting  of  skins  stretched  over 
rough  wooden  frames;  there  was  the  late 
Professor  Blake's  **ofl&ce,"  a  klicnen  and  a 
combined  li\dng  and  dining  room.  Cooking 
was  done  over  the  flahie  in  an  open  fire- 
place, and  from  a  red  earthenware  vessel 
suspended  from  k  crane  a  delightful  culinary 
odor  testified  to  the  fact  that  the  evening 
meal  was  ready. 

His  hostess  furnished  Nowell  with  a 
wooden  ^vash  basin  and  directed  him  to  a 
little  stone  and  cement  reservoir  just  out- 
side the  kitchen  door.  Here  he  performed 
his  ablutions,  and  when  he  reentered  the 
kitchen,  sputtering  and  groping  smilingly 
for  a  towel  which  he  had  observed  on  a  nail 
there,  Coralie's  face  went  flaming  red  with 
embarrassment.  It  appeared  that  her  es- 
tablishment boasted  but  one  towd,  and 
that,  forsooth,  had  seen  service  earlier  in 
the  day.  But  Nowell  was  no  dandy.  He 
mopped  his  face  vigorously.  Then  he  pro- 
duced a  pocket  comb  and  whipped  his  hair 
into  shape,  after  which  he  siurveyed  the 
result  through  a  little  circular  mirror,  ah 
advertisement  medium  for  a  very  excellent 
beer  brewed  in  the  fair  city  of  St.  Louis. 

He  looked  up  from  his  brief  toilet  £o  find 
Coralie  Blake's  fine  eyes  focused  on  that 
little  mirror.  Instantly  he  understood.  In 
the  eyes  of  babies,  who  are  always  wistful 
in  the  presence  of  any  kind  of  gew-gaw,  and 
those  of  small  boys  who  are  forced  to  forego 
a  second  helping  of  pie  when  their  parents 
have  company  to  dinner,  Jimmy  Nowell 
had  seen  that  look. 

*'Is  that  a  mirror,  Mr.  Nowell?"  she  asked 
reverently. 

He  thrilled  but  replied  carelessly.  'TTes, 
just  a  cheap  little  advertising  affair  that 
fits  in  one's  shirt  pocket."  A  sudd^ 
devilish  idea  popped  into  his  head.  "Do 
you  mind  if  I  give  it  to  your  servant?  Hbr 
kind  of  people  delight  in  such  gew-gaws." 

She  turned  her  sweet  brown  eyes  upon 
him  beseechingly. 

"Why — why,  I'd  like  it,  sir,  if  you  want 
to  give  it  away.  But  I'd  permit  Mana  to 
use  it,  of  course,"  she  added,  as  an  after- 
thought. 

He  afi'ected  surprise.  "Why,  3rou  don't 
want  a  dinky  little  mirror  like  this,"  he 
protested. 

'*0h,  I  do.  I  haven't  any  mirror  at  alL" 
Then  in  a  small  plaintive  voice.  "A  few 
years  ago  I  had  a  mirror  as  big  as  a  saucer, 
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but  one  of  those  wicked  Teocos  must  have 
taken  it/* 

Nowell  reflected  upon  the  exact  design 
he  should  employ  when  frescoing  the  land- 
scape with  that  wicked  Teoco's  remains, 
should  he  ever  catch  him  with  that  tremen- 
dous mirror  in  his  possession!  The  pity  of 
it!  His  Goddess  of  the  Sun  dei)rivcd  of  a 
mirror! 

"Well,  I'll  give  this  little  one  to  Mana, 
Miss  Blake,"  he  said  a  little  abashed.  *'lt*s 
not  good  enough  for  you."  Her  face 
heralded  her  disappointment.  The  beauti- 
ful short  upper  lip  quivered  ever  so  slightly. 
"But  tomorrow  I'll  give  you  poor  Fanny's 
mirror.  It's  a  bear,"  he  protested,  taking 
fright  at  that  quivering  little  lip — "so 
grosse,^^  And  he  indicated  .a  mirror  as  large 
as  a  family  meat  platter.  "VV^e  used  it 
when  shaving." 

Her  face  was  instantly  transfigured. 
Impulsively  she  started  up,  took  his  hand 
in  her  two  and  kissed  it. 

"Oh,  you  darlingr  she  cried  rapturously. 

He  blushed  like  a  farm  boy  in  the  presence 
of  a  pert  city  miss.  "Absolutely  unspoiled," 
he  mused.  "A  child  of  naturel  Jimmy 
Nowell,  be  careful.  Don't  misconstrue 
things  and  anger  your  fairy  godmother,  or 
she'll  say  something  cabalistic  and  this 
Coralie  Blake  angel  will  disappear."   Aloud: 

"And  I'll  give  you  some  towels,  too — a 
couple  of  dozen  of  'em." 

This  was  sheer  brag.  He  and  the  de- 
parted Fanny  had  ])ossessed  but  a  dozen 
and  a  half,  but  Jimmy  concluded  he  might 
as  well  talk  in  large  figures.  He  felt  that 
he  was  on  parade. 

"YouVe  so  g(X)d,  scnor,"  she  answered. 
She  api>eared  to  use  the  Spanish  or  English 
form  of  address  at  will.  "I  shall  never  be 
able  to  thank  you." 

At  this  juncture  Mana  appeared  with  the 
meal  and  thev  sat  down  to  table.  It  was  a 
simple  meal — ])roiled  grass  f|uails,  snared 
by  Ixotl;  roast  maize  ears,  brown  Bayo 
beans,  onion  flavored  and  hotter,  with  red 
chili  peppers,  than  the  orthodox  idea  of  the 
place  below.  The  meal  was  t()j)ped  otT  with 
an  unknown  stewed  fruit,  tortillas  and 
coffee.  This  latter,  Coralie  ex])Iained,  they 
raised  themselves.  Xowfll  thought  it 
tasted  like  it  and  privately  resolwd  to 
coach  Mana  in  the  lost  art  of  making 
coffee. 

"We  burned  a  hole  in  our  loffee  pot  two 
years  aj;o  and  Mana  has  to  boil  the  water 
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in  a  wooden  bowl,"  Coralie  explained. 
"She  heats  rocks  and  drops  them  into  the 
water — " 

"I  have  a  queensware  coffee  pot  that  has 
never  been  used,"  he  interrupted.  "Fanny 
preferred  tea  and  I  always  humored  him  at 
meal  times." 

"Aren*t  you  the  dear?  You^re  so  kind." 
She  smiled  dreamily.  Life  was  sweet  in- 
deed, when  seasoned  with  an  affable  young 
man,  distributing  gigantic  mirrors  and 
towels  and  queensware  coffee  pots  with  such 
magnificent  prodigality.  Her  appreciation 
spurred  him  on  to  greater  folly. 

"How  are  you  fixed  for  soap?"  Inwardly 
he  cursed  himself  for  having  failed  to  in- 
clude in  hLs  outfit  a  bottle  of  expensive  per- 
fumery. 

We  never  had  any.  Mana  used  a  root-" 
I  know\  Indian  soap.  Roots  of  wild 
flag  lilies.  Well,  I  have  two  big  bars  of 
French  castile  for  bathing  and  a  rummy  lot 
of  brown  soap  for  scrubbing.  If  I'd  only 
known  I  was  going  to  meet  you — " 

"Yes,  if  you'd  only  known,"  she  mur- 
mured dreamily,  and  wondered  to  what 
lengths  this  obliging  man  might  go  if  hu- 
mored properly.  She  had  taken  a  great  fancy 
to' the  black  jennet  and  wondered  if  he 
might  leave  the  animal  behind  him  when  he 
departed. 

WHILE  they  were  at  dinner  a  full 
moon  had  ri.sen,  and  when  they 
were  finished  with  the  meal  and  Nowell 
re(|uested  i)ermission  to  go  out  on  the  ve- 
randa and  smoke,  she  looked  at  him  in  sur- 
y  prise  and  said  wonderingly:  "Why  cer- 
tainly." Why  should  he,  who  was  such  a 
sui)erior  person  and  the  Prince  of  Givers, 
ask  her  |:)ermission  to  smoke?  Evidently 
he  did  not  consider  that  he  had  placed  her 
under  everlasting  obligations  to  him,  and 
she  liked  him  for  that.  It  showed  tact  and 
delicacy! 

It  seemed  that  she  could  not  keep  away 
from  him  howe\'er,  for  she  followed  to  the 
veranda  and  sat  down  on  the  steps  beside 
him.     .,.; 

"What  is  your  first  name,  sefior?"  she 
queried. 

"It's  Jimmy — and  please  do  not  'seflor* 
me  any  more.    .\Iay  1  call  you  Coralie?" 

Sur])risi'd  at  his  ridiculous  timidity,  she 
said:   "Yes.  you  silly  goose.    Why  not?" 

Jimmy  sighed.  He  was  finding  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  believe  that  he  va9 
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calmly,  \nth  unconscious  innocence,  pulled 
her  dress  to  her  knee. 

But  Jimmy  did  not  look.  The  strain  of 
Puritanism  in  him  was  still  too  strong.  He 
continued  his  contemplative  gaze  into  the 
valley,  alluring  as  fairyland  in  the  sheen  of 
that  intense  tropic  moonlight. 

"So  I  observed,  Coralie,"  he  rejoined 
drily.  "But  then,"  he  added,  "you  do  not 
need  them  in  this  climate,  and  if  you  had 
'em  you'd  only  have  to  darn  the  darned 
things." 

"I  know  from  the  advertisements  in  some 
old  newspaj^ers  that  women  wear  corsets — 
tight — tight — here — and  that's  so  very 
queer.  Why  do  they  do  it,  Jimmy?"  She 
placed  her  supple  hands  on  each  hip  and 
breathed  fully — a  deep,  Amazonian  breath 
which  expanded  her  breast  as  does  the  sus- 
piration  of  an  athlete.  She  was  gloriously 
healthy,  so  Jimmy  reflected. 

"God  knows,  Coralie.  That's  a  question 
you  should  never  ask  a  man.  Nobody  but 
women  ever  know  why  women  do  any- 
thing." 

"You  don't  like  women,"  she  challenged. 

"Not  very  much."  Two  hours  ago  and 
that  would  have  l>een  a  lie.  Now  it  was  the 
truth.  After  Coralie  Blake  all  women  were 
cats. ' 

He  resolved  that  the  plunder  in  his 
kyacks  should  not  be  broached  at  once;  it 
would  be  infinitely  more  pleasurable  to 
furnish  this  unsiK)iled  young  lady  a  series 
of  surprises,  and  he  tasted  in  anticipation 
the  delight  which  giving  her  pleasure  would 
afford  him.  Those  well-filled  kvacks 
seemed  now  veritable  storehouses  of  things 
beyond  price — coffee  and  chocolate,  sugar 
and  spices,  canned  gcxxls  and  candles,  qui- 
nine piils  and  cartridges,  playing  cards  and 
a  banjo — 

Great  Jumping  JehoshaphatI  He  had  a 
new  idea. 

"Coralie,"  he  said,  "tomorrow  I'm  going 
to  make  a  photograph  of  you." 

"You're  such  a  dear  I"  And  she  meant 
it,  too.  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Jimmy  reflected  that  she  had  a  marvelous 
capacity  for  simple  enjoyments  and  then 
he  cursed  himself  for  a  fool. 

"I  have  given  her  a  mirror  and  now  I've 
promised  to  take  her  photograph  tomorrow. 
Tm  a  devil.  I've  let  original  sin  into  this 
Eden,  for  I'm  fostering  the  unlx*arable 
crime  of  self-adulationi  -Pandora  M'ith  the 
box  of  troubles  was  small  change  compared 


to  Jimmy  Nowell  with  his  twelve  kyacks. 
I  must  be  careful." 

He  glanced  away  down  the  valley  to  the 
north,  facing  mile  upon  timbered  mile  of 
park  and  woodland,  mountain  and  mesa,  all 
softly  dark  against  the  moonlight.  Per* 
haps  five  miles  away  his  satisfied  eye  was 
caught  by  a  white  building,  seemingly 
placed  there  in  the  solitude  by  some  genie. 

"What  is  that,  Coralie?"  he  asked. 

"That,"  she  replied,  "is  the  palace  of 
Uxmal — or  rather  the  shell  of  it.  It  is  very, 
very  old.  No  one  knows  when  it  was  built. 
They  call  this  land  hereabouts  Uxmal.  My 
father  used  to  call  that  old  temple  we  passed 
this  evening  his  'Altar  of  Zotz,'  and  this 
house  he  called  Sunland.  That" — she  in- 
dicated the  valley  to  the  north — "is  the 
Valley  of  Sunland." 

"Some  day  we  shall  go  down  into  the  Val- 
ley of  Sunland  and  visit  the  palace,  Coralie." 

"I  think  you  will  be  interested.  Father 
told  me  once  that  no  finer  mosaic  and  inlaid 
stone  work  has  ever  been  foimd  elsewhere." 

She  was  silent,  thinking  of  the  pleasure 
of  a  journey  with  this  courtly  stranger  to 
the  palace  of  Uxmal. 

"And  may  I  ride  the  black  horse  again 
when  we  go  to  Uxmal?"  Her  tones  were 
very,  very  eager. 

"It's  a  lady  mule,  Coralie,  not  a  horse. 
And  you  may  ride  her.  She  is  your  mule* 
I  give  her  to  you." 

She  slip|)ed  her  little  hand  into  his  like 
a  contented  child  and  squeezed.  This  gift 
of  a  mule  was  beyond  thanks  in  mere 
words,  so  Coralie  said  nothing. 

"The  Valley  of  Sunland,  eh?"  he  repeated 
softly,  for  the  poetry  of  this  night  of  nights 
lay  on  his  soul  as  thickly  as  mildew  on  a 
pair  of  old  boots  in  a  damp  closet.  "Poc^ 
old  Frank!  You're  certainly  missing  some* 
thing."  •        . 

"Was  he  as  nice  as  you,  Jimmy?"       » •- 

"A  great  deal  nicer,  Coralie.  He  was. a 
very  splendid  gentleman;  If  he  had  lived 
I^  should  have  schemed  to  have  him  many 
you."      •  '  •'  ' 

She  looked  at  him  gratefully.  -."No^f 
she  answered,  "that  would  never .  do. 
You're  too  kind.  I  should  never  want  any^ 
body  but  you  for  a  husband!""  » 

BY  rights  a  row  of  asterisks  should  Jhere 
be  inserted  to  represent  a  nuinbar  of 
things.  When  Jimmy  Nowell  had  recovifrtd 
the  composure  of  which. this  q)eechtobbtid 
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9ome  books,  but  the  books  are  mostly 
scientific  treatises  of  my  father's  pro- 
fession, and  I  don't  care  for  those  old  things, 
Jimmy." ' 

Her  voice- had  taken  on  a  complaining, 
querulous  Jioterr-a  mild  protest  against  the 
deprivation'^  of '  fairy  tales  and  fiction 
stories  of  the  love  and  life  she  dimly  sensed 
but  had  never  known.  Poor  little  girl!  Her 
predae  speech — the  words  coming  slowly, 
in.welb-rounded  sentences,  dignified,  a  little 
stilted 'and  scholarly,  reflected  too  truly 
the  inquint  of  character  and  environment 
that  were  her  sole  heritage  from  her  learned 
and  sedentary  father. 

"It  is  long  since  you  have  spoken  English, 
is  it  not,  Coralie? 

'*Six  years,"  she  answered,  and  smiled 
bravdy,  "I  have  to  think  well  before  I  pro- 
nounce each  word.  '*I  speak  Spanish. 
Father  had  an  Indian  .woman  to  care  for 
the  house  and  she  taught  me.  When  father 
died  and  I  had  no  wages  to  give  her  she  went 
away.  Then  I  learned  the  Uxmal  language 
from  Ixotl  and  Mana.   I  had  to,  you  know.*' 

'I  suppose  you've  been  terribly  lonely." 

Very  lonely,  se&or — ^I  mean,  Jimmy.  I 
have  cried — ah,  so  often,  Jimmy.  I  cannot 
be  h^ipy  with  my  own  dreams  any  longer. 
I  want  to  see  my  own  world  and  my  own 
people  again.  I  do  not  wish  to  live  the  life 
of  a  Maya  until  I  am  old  and  ugly — " 

"God  forbid,"  he  interrupted  fervently. 
A  little  quiver  had  come  into  her  voice  and 
tears  glinted  in  her  starry  eyes.  "How 
long  since  you  have  seen  a  white  man?" 

"You  are  the  first  that  has  passed  this 
way  since  father  died.  Some  Mexican 
soldiers — ^rurales — came  once,  and  their 
officers  spent  the  night  at  our  house.  Ixotl 
hid  me  in  the  woods  imtil  they  had  left. 
He  does  not  like  Mexicans." 

"I'll  remember  that  to  the  old  cuss's 
credit."  Nowell  glanced  almost  reverently 
at  the  vibrant  creature  at  his  side,  sensing 
the  dean  vital  sex  of  her — not  that  grosser 
sex,  but  the  sweet  p>otential  motherliness 
of  the  girl  that  could  make  of  earth  a 
heaven  for  one  good  man — ^and  he  was  very 
grateful  to  the  old  Maya.  He  had  some 
slight  knowledge  of  the  gallantry  of  the 
average  militant  Mexican. 

"When  I  get  ready  to  leave  \^ucatan, 
Coralie,"  he  said  gravely,  "I  shall  be  very 
proud  and  happy  to  bring  you  back  to  the 
United  States  with  me.  I  have  a  married 
cousin — a  very  charming  and  lovely  lady, 


and  I  will  ask  her  to — to — that  is,  to  take 
care  of  you  and  sort  of — fix  you  up — and 
make  you  happy.  Of  course,  you  under- 
stand,*' he  continued,  **that  now  I'm  here 
I  shall  everlastingly  make  the  fur  fly  dig- 
ging for  this  treasure  of  Uxmal,  and  if  I 
find  it  I  shall  give  it  to  you." 

"But,  Jimmy!  That  wouldn't  be  fair. 
Half  of  it  should  be  yours  if  you — if  we 
find  it." 

"No.  A  girl  needs  a  lot  of  money  in  the 
world  I  come  from,  my  dear.  Besides,  I 
won't  need  any  of  this  treasure.  I  am 
comfortably  fixed  for  life  and  beyond  worry. 
The  only  thing  that's  got  me  going  is  the 
problem  of  getting  you  some  glad  rags  for 
the  journey  home." 

"But  I  have  plenty  of  rags,  Jimmy,"  she 
said  seriously. 

"That's  the  trouble.  And  will  you  be 
happy  to  go  back  to  the  United  States?" 

"Jimmy,  I'd  l>e  happy  here  if  you  could 
be  here  always." 

"But  that  wouldn't  be  fair  to  you. 
You've  got  to  have  your  chance,  Coralie. 
We  live  in  a  great,  beautiful  world — " 

And  then  he  paused.  The  conversation 
was  getting  into  dangerous  channels,  and 
he  reflected  that  he  had  known  this  girl 
less  than  three  hours!  How  could  he  go  on 
and  tell  her  that  she  mustn't  show  such 
unmaidcnly  preference  for  a  comparative 
stranger  on  such  short  acquaintance;  that 
the  world  was  filled  with  men  far  hand* 
somer  and  more  congenial  than  the  present 
representative  of  the  Nowell  family? 

Coralie  was  like  a  baby;  she  would  be 
grateful  to  anyone  that  was  kind  to  her, 
who  fed  her  starved  imagination  and  stood 
between  her  and  the  oppressive  loneliness 
of  her  strange  existence.  Sweet,  untutored, 
unsophisticated,  natural,  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  attraction  of  sex,  Coralie  Blake  was 
a  woman  before  whom  even  a  blackguard 
would  have  abased  himself  in  reverential 
awe. 

Nowell  sensed  the  pathetic  yearning  for 
human  companionship  that  tugged  at  that 
tender  heart  and  was  conscious  of  a  dis- 
tinct mental  qualm  in  the  knowledge  that 
any  other  man,  of  average  intelligence, 
decency  and  freedom  from  facial  blemishes 
would  be  fully  as  attractive  to  this  daughter 
of  Eden  as  himself. 

''She  has  a  big  lovable  nature  and  can't 
help  showing  it,"  Jimmy  reflected.  *'In  that 
sweet,  unsullied  heart  of  hers  everybody 
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is  welcome — particularly  those  who  Tnay 
be  kind  to  her.  I  believe  I  shall  never 
get  her  out  of  my  blood,  but  dog  my  cats 
I'll  be  a  sport.  I  won't  make  love  to  her 
until  she  has  a  fair  field  and  an  even  break. 
When  she's  seen  a  year  or  two  of  civiliza- 
tion— oh,  the  devil! — I  don't  want  to  take 
her  back.  I'll  be  running  the  risk  of  losing 
her-" 
She  interrupted  his  cogitations. 
"You  must  tell  me  about  yourself,  Jimmy. 
Every  little  detail.  I  have  been  so  very, 
very  lonely,  and  I  want  to  know  all  about 
the  world,  You'll  tell  me  everything, 
won't  you?" 

"I'll  try,  Coralie,  but  it's  a  large  order. 
Suppose  we  wait  until  tomorrow.  I  am 
not  very  cheerful  to- 
night, and  I  fear  I 
should  not  be  very  in- 
teresting. But  tomor- 
row morning,  right  after 
breakfast,  I'll  fly  to  it." 

"Yes,  you  must  fly  to 
it,"  she  answered  seri- 
ously, "I  can  hardly  wait 
tohear.  Do  you  wish  to 
retire  now,  Jimmy?" 

"It's  been  an  eventful 
day  and  I'm  all  in.  I 
thmk  I  had  better  hit 
the  hay  now,  Coralie." 

She  looked  at  him, 
puzzled.  "Oh,  Jimmy, 
I  do  not  understand 
you  ai  all.  You  speak 
such  a  queer  language!" 

"Modem  colloquialism,  Coralie,  has  be- 
come almost  an  integral  part  of  the  English 
language  as  spoken  in  the  United  States. 
We  call  it  slang,  and  it  has  well  nigh  ruined 
my  vocabulary.  However,  I'll  alter  my 
language  to  suit  your  classic  plane  and 
state  that  I  think  I  had  better  retire." 

She  patted  her  lips  to  suppress  a  tired 
little  yawn.  "You  will  occupy  father's  old 
room,"  she  directed.  "Fortunately,  you 
brought  your  folding  bed  with  you,  but  you 
wUI  not  require  a  blanket  until  just  before 

She  called  to  Mana  to  direct  her  guest  to 
his  room,  and  when  he  rose  to  leave  her  and 
said  good-night  her  only  reply  was  a  wistful 
Uttle  smile.  He  left  her  seated  on  the  ve- 
randa steps  in  the  moonlight. 

In  Professor  Blake's  old  room  he  removed 
his  boots,  but  that  was  his  sole  prepara- 


tion for  bed.  He  reloaded  his  pqie  and  stood 
at  the  window  of  his  room,  which  gave 
upon  the  whispering  jungle,  and  smoked  in 
ruminative  silence  for  an  hour;  then  judg- 
ing the  coast  to  be  clear,  he  picked  up  his 
boots,  his  camp  cot  and  his  blanket  and 
pussyfooted  out  to  the  veranda.  He  was 
a  health  fiend  and  it  was  no  part  of  his 
longevity  scheme  to  sleep  in  that  room, 
unfumigated  since  Professor  Blake's  de- 
mise. He  set  up  his  cot  on  the  veranda, 
stretched  himself  out  upon  it  and  tried  to 
sleep. 

It  was  many  hours,  however,  before  ob- 
livion came.  He  lay  there  untU  nearly 
midnight,  listening  to  the  distant  mellow 
tinkle  of  the  bell  upon  his  old  lead  burro  in 
the  valley  below;  to  a 
cricket  in  the  tall  btmch 
grass  that  chitped  again 
and  again:  "Coraliel 
Coralie  Blake!"  until 
eventually  he  slept  and 
there  waUced  with  him 
a  lithe,  browned,  bare- 
foot girl-o '-dreams,  who 
wore  an  old  ball  gown 
of  the  nineties  and  said 
sweet  unsophisticated 
things  not  meant  for 
the  ears  of  staid  archae- 


N  DWELL  wasawak- 
ened  shortly  after 
dawn  by  a  snatch  of 
song  from  Coralie  within 
thehouse — a  happy  Coralie  this  morning,  for 
no  longer  did  she  count  herself  a  prisoner  of 
fate  in  the  wilds  of  Yucatan.  Moreover, 
although  as  yet  unknown  to  her,  Romance 
had  entered  her  life,  with  its  voice  from  the 
vague  "outside."  and  she  was  the  possessor 
of  a  black  riding  mule  that  presenUy  would 
bear  her  far  away  from  these  scenes  of  ax, 
long  years  of  loneliness  and  unutterable 
heart-break. 

He  folded  his  bed  and  blanket  against  the 
wall,  slipped  into  his  boots  and  without 
waiting  to  speak  to  Coralie  set  off  down 
into  the  Valley  of  Sunland.  In  a  pool  of 
the  little  stream  that  watered  the  valley  he 
bathed  leisurely  with  much  enjc^ment. 
Also  he  took  care  to  make  a  complete  change 
of  clothing. 

When  Coralie  an  hour  later  came  out  on 
the  front  veranda  to  search  for  her  missing 
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her  she  jogged  around  the  comer'of 
the  house  and  confronted  Nowell. 

"All  ready,  Jimmy,"  die  called.  ^^  - 

"For  what,  CoraUe?" 

Her  face  fcJL  "Why,  aren't  you  going  to 
move  iqp  to  my  house  today?^'  she  queried. 

"I  was  just  considering  that,  Coralie,  and 
IVe  decided  not  to  move  in.  I'm  going  to 
pitch  camp  over  there  in  the  clearing  near 
the  old  temple,  where  Til  be  close  to  my 
work.  Of  course  I  shall  be  delighted  to  have 
you  board  me  — " 

She  intemq)ted  him  with  a  negative 
gesture  and  pouted  in  protest.  He  shook 
his  head.  Deep  in  his  Puritanical  soul 
Jimmy  Nowell  had  resolved  that  the  social 
amemties  should  be  preserved.  Vaguely 
he  felt  that  a  prodigious  problem  was 
swiftly  presenting  itself  for  solution  and  he 
wanted  a  place  to  which  he  might  retreat 
to  think  it  over  uninterrupted. 

A  still  small  voice  whispered  to  him  that 
he  had  found  favor  in  Miss  Coralic's  eyes, 
althou^  she  probably  would  be  the  last 
person  on  earth  to  analyze  this  predilection 
for  him.  Sooner  or  later  he  knew  that  this 
impulsive  and  primitive  girl,  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  demonstrate  the  perfect 
satisfaction  she  felt  in  the  possession  of 
him,  might  take  his  hand  or  even  kiss  him ! 
And  then — ah,  well,  what  could  she  know 
of  that  emotion  which  the  world  calls 
love?  She  must  Arst  see  the  world  and 
learn  something  of  life  and  the  conventions 
which  civilization  has  decreed  shall  prevail 
between  a  man  and  a  maid. 

Not,  however,  that  Nowell  was  afraid 
of  hin^self.  He  was  a  gentleman — albeit 
rather  an  old-fashioned  one  for  his  day  and 
generation,  and  he  had  no  fear  of  trans- 
gressing the  conventions.  But  if  she 
picked  on  him;  if  she  followed  him  around 
and  called  him  a  dear  and  a  love,  without 
in  the  least  thinking  what  she  was  saying — 
well,  he  realized  that  he  was  human!  He 
might  take  her  in  his  arms  and  tell  her  he 
loved  her.  He  might  even  kiss  her.  And  if 
she  should  misunderstand — if  he  should 
frighten  her,  or  forfeit  even  the  slightest 
measure  of  that  sweet  confidence  and  trust 
with  which  she  had  received  him — 

Her  voice  brought  him  back  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  her  presence. 

"You  aren't  nice  to  me  this  morning, 
Jimmy." 

"I'm  going  to  be  your  neighbor — your 
next-door    neighbor,    Coralic — and    we'll 


stttdy*and'viork  together  in  the  temple  and 
you  shall  help  me  find  the  treasure  of  Ux- 
mal.' And  now  that's  settled,"  he  added 
hasraty,*  '*we'll  go  down  into  the  Valley  of 
Sunland." 

He  swung* ^oard  his  jennet  and  jogged 
away  across  the '  field,  while  Coralie  ioU 
lowed,  plainly  puzzled  and  distressed  over 
this  sudden  and  inexj)licable  decision  of  her 
property  to  shift  for  himself.  She  won- 
dered if  he  would  talk  with  her  after  dinner 
each  night,  or  would  he,  as  her  father  had 
done,  plead  weariness  after  a  hard  day's 
work  and  retire  to  his  tent?  She  hoped  not. 
He  was  something  new  in  life  and  she 
wanted  him  close  at  hand  always,  in  order 
that  she  might  study  him. 

Arrived  at  the  pitayo  tree,  Nowell,  after 
first  carefully  scouting  the  vicinity  for 
snakes,  assisted  Coralie  to  dismount.  While 
she  held  the  mules  he  and  Ixotl,  who  had 
followed  them,  carried  smooth  stones  from 
the  creek  bed  and  builded  a  cairn  over 
Frank  Kellogg's  grave.  Next  they  fash- 
ioned a  cross  from  two  pieces  of  hardwood 
sapling,  fastened  together  by  parasitical 
vines,  and  erected  this  crude  symbol  of 
Hope  over  Fanny's  head.  This,  however, 
was  merely  temporary.  Nowell  had  re- 
solved, before  leaving  the  country,  to  erect  a 
pHirmanent  memorial  to  his  departed  friend. 

When  they  had  finished,  Nowell  mounted 
his  mule  and  rode  away  into  the  woods, 
following  the  distant  tinkle  of  the  lead 
burro's  bell.  He  rounded  up  the  little 
beasts  and  drove  them  back  to  the  glade, 
and  after  repacking  them  with  all  of  Kel- 
logg's equipment  and  his  own,  he  and  Cor- 
alie returned  to  the  clearing  on  the  mesa. 

Here  Ixotl  was  again  called  into  requisi- 
tion to  help  erect  the  small  Sibley  tent  of 
brown  canvas  and  unpack  the  burros. 
When  the  tent  was  up  Nowell  dug  a  little 
ditch  around  it,  to  carry  away  the  water 
and  prevent  ll(^o(li^g  during  the  heavy 
tropical  rainstorms.  Next  he  ])laced  each 
leg  of  his  cot  in  a  little  pan  of  hichromate- 
of-potash  water  to  thwart  the  acti\ities 
of  the  thousand  and  one  varieties  of  semi- 
tropical  crawling  insi'cts,  and  when  these 
details  had  been  completed  he  faced 
Coralie,  sitting  in  i)atience  on  her  mule. 

**Now  that  the  tent  is  ready,  Coralie, 
I'm  ready  to  uni)ack  ever}'thing  and  set 
up  in  light  housekeeping." 

She  slid  from  the  mule.  Down  on  her 
knees  beside  the  first  kyack  she  went  and 
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drew  forth  a  three-foot  roll  of  something 
wrapped  in  heavy  packing  paper. 

"What's  this,  Jimmy?"  she  demanded, 
and  it  was  plain  Uiat  she  longed  to  remove 
the  paper  and  investigate, 

"Oh,  some  old  junk,"  he  answered  care- 
lessly. "It  doesn't  amount  to  much." 
Reluctantly  she  surrendered  the  mysterious 
bundle  to  him  and  renewed  her  investiga- 
tions of  the  kyack,  while  Nowell,  quickly 
slashing  the  paper  from  the  bundle,  tossed 
its  contents  out  on  the  grass  beside  her. 

It  was  a  bolt  of  crimson,  cherry-blossom 
figured  gingham,   brought   along   for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  glaring  triangulation 
stations  in  the  event  that  Nowell  and  Kel- 
logg might  desire  to  "take  topography"  in 
any  section  of  the  country  they  might 
visit;  and  for  an  instant  now, 
Nowell  gazed  upon  it  con- 
templatively.    It  was  pretty 
vivid   stuff — the    kind   that 
brings  tears  of  pure,  unadul- 
terated joy  to  the  eyes  of  any 
primitive  people,  and  he  won- 
dered what  its  effect  would 
be  upon  Coralie. 

She  stared  at  the  crimson 
horror  long  and  earnestly. 
Then  she  reached  for  the 
hem  and  fingered  it,  and 
lastly  she  turned  slowly  upon 
Jimmy  Nowell  those  wonder- 
ful eyes,  in  which  abject 
adoration  and  tears  were  now 
freely  mingling.  He  thought 
the  tears  but  heralded  her 
disappointment  at  the  dreadful  color  and 
pattern,  and  essayed  an  apology. 

"Pretty  gay  stuff,  Coralie,  I'U  admit,  but 
then  it's  the  best  I  have.  It's  the  only  kind 
we  can  use  in  our  business,  but  such  as  it  is, 
you're  welcome  to  it.    It  belongs  to  you." 

She  rose  and  made  a  dive  for  him.  He 
realized  that  he  deserved  the  lash  for  even 
suggesting  that  she  might  be  interested 
in  this  nigger  gingham,  and  he  attempted 
to  evade  her.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Around 
his  neck  went  the  plump,  muscular  brown 
arms;  on  his  calm,  Puritanical  countenance 
three  loud  and  distinct  kisses  were  planted — 
with  a  trifle  of  unnecessary  cohesion  in  the 
last  kiss — and  then  CoraUe  was  crying  in 
his  arms  for  that  very  excess  of  feminine 
joy  that  finds,  in  tears,  its  most  convenient 
and  satisfactory  outlet. 

"St.   Anthony,"    he  groaned   inwardly, 


"you  were  never  up  against  the  real  thing 
in  temptation.  They  say  you  were,  but  I 
don't  believe  it.  Still,  if  I'm  wrong,  Satan 
was  certainly  a  puerile  piker  in  your  time." 
Gently  he  disengaged  her  anns  from 
around  his  neck,  patted  her  wet  cheek  and 
wiped  away  the  tears  with  his  d^  new 
handkerchief. 

"Buck  up,  Coralie,"  he  begged.  "Really, 
child,  you  mustn't  give  away  like  this." 
He  was  quite  panic-stricken. 

"I — can't  he-he-help  it,"  she  quavered. 
"I'm  9-s-so  glad  t-t-to  get  some  n-new 
clothes — " 

"Damnationl"  he  cried  profanely.    "You 

aren't  going  to  wear  that  red  gingham,  are 

you,  Coralie?    Upon  my  word,  you  mustn't 

do  it.    I  thought  perhaps  it  might  do  for  a 

dress  for  Mana  and  a  pair  of 

running  breeks  for  old  Kafoo- 

zalum  there,  but  you — why, 

it  won't — " 

Then  he  stopped.    He  had 
been  on  the  point  of  telling 
her  what  a  frightful  blend  of 
colors  would  result  when  her 
Titian  hair  clashed  with  the 
crimson    gingham,    until    it 
occurred  to  him  that  by  so 
doing  he  might  safely  nomi- 
nate himself  His  Royal  High- 
ness Killjoy  XIII  of  Uxmal. 
Coralie  grasped  the  fearful 
thing     to    her     palpitating 
bosom.     "It's  beautiful, 
Jimmy.    You're  such  a  big 
boy  sometimes,  Jimmy,  you 
know  I   have  to   smile  at  you.     But  I 
love  you  for  it  just  the  same.    Why,  what 
does  a  man  know  about  whether  a  dress 
will  look  well  on  a  girl  or  not?" 

"I  didn't  say  it  wouldn't  become  you," 
he  lied  glibly.    "I  was  going  to  teU  you  I 
have  something  better  for  you — " 
"You  wonderful  darling  1" 
"What  do  you  know  about  men,  any- 
how?" 

"Nothing,  Jimmy,  except  that  if  they  are 
all  like  you  they're  perfect  dears." 

He  grunted  at  that,  and  with  no  thouj^t 
of  the  impropriety  of  furnishing  clothes  to  a 
lady  not  his  wife,  scornfully  he  cast  the 
crimson  gingham  from  her,  Coralie  Blake 
dressed  in  that  hideous  stuff!  Never  I 
Rather  a  garment  of  cactus  with  the  fur 
turned  inward.  Coralie,  sniffling  pleas- 
urably,  returned  to  her  search  and  now  she 
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a  reason — masculine  vanity !  They  contained 
articles  written  by  himself  on  "Sour-dough 
and  Camp  Cookery,"  in  which  he  described 
the  menus  and  recipes  of  men  in  the  wilds. 

It  had  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that 
these  old  magazines  would  be  as  jewels 
from  a  Rajah's  crown  to  this  girl  of  the 
starved  imagination;  for  they  contained 
fashion  plates  and  patterns,  stories,  pic- 
tures and  advertisements  which  would  yield 
nuggets  of  information  to  her.  He  was  more 
pleased  at  this  discover}'  than  all  the  rest. 

As  for  Coralie,  she  would  have  kissed  him 
rapturously  again,  had  he  not  backed  away, 
hands  upraised  defensively  and  upon  his 
face  an  expression  of  mild  surprise,  anxiety 
and  disaj)provaI  which  Coralie  could  not 
understand. 

In  some  ways  Jimmy  Nowell  was  a  most 
indifferent  sort  of  hero.  A  Puritan's  con- 
science is  all  very  well  in  its  way,  if  com- 
bined with  a  liberal  soul,  but  through  the 
possession  of  it  a  man  may  lose  some  of  the 
fairest  fruits  that  fall  I  Coralie  looked  at 
him  in  mild  surprise  and  then  laughed — 
a  trifle  confusedly,  Nowell  thought.  As 
she  bent  her  sweet  face  over  the  old  maga- 
zines he  distinctly  saw  a  deep  flush  mount- 
ing to  her  cheek.  This  made  him  gloat 
secretly. 

"I  guess  that  will  hold  you  a  while,  you 
siren,"  he  soliloquized.  "You'll  leave  me 
alone  after  that  repulse.  I  hate  to  insult 
you,  my  beauty,  but  you're  much  too  fine 
and  beautiful  to  be  iHjrmitted  to  go  around 
hurling  yourself  and  your  kisses  at  com- 
parative strangers  that  way.  I  must  break 
you  of  that  impulsive  habit,  or  folks  w^ill 
talk  about  us  when  I  bring  you  home  to  the 
United  States." 

Alas!  Jimmy  Nowell  had  never  heard 
that  ancient  proverb  that  hell  hath  no  fury 
like  a  woman  scorned  I  If  he  had,  he  had 
forgotten  it  long  ago,  and  there  was  nothing 
in  Coralie's  conduct  calculated  to  induce 
him  to  recall  it.  After  his  repulse  she  took 
but  a  languid  interest  in  the  remainder  of 
his  worldly  goods.  The  brilliant  outlook 
for  new  garments  had  swept  away  her 
curiosity,  and  she  sat  tailor-fashion  on  the 
tarpaulin,  reading  the  magazines,  while  he 
pulled  and  hauled,  separating  his  instru- 
ments and  tools  and  storing  them  inside 
the  tent,  while  he  .stacked  all  of  his  supply 
of  food  and  medicine,  etc.,  to  one  side, 
planning  to  carry  it  up  to  Coralie's  house 
later  in  the  day. 


Presently  with  a  little  sigh,  she  rose, 
while  he  was  busy  inside  the  tent,  gathered 
up  the  heavy  bolt  of  crimson  gingham,  the 
shirts  and  pajamas,  the  pongee  motor  coat 
and  the  magazines,  and  departed  for  the 
house.  Nowell  thereupon  nished  out  and 
implored  her  to  let  him  carry  the  bimdle. 
She  declined.;.  He  persisted;  whereupon  she 
looked  him  firmly  in  the  eyes,  and  s&id: 

"You  may  carry  them  for  me — on  one 
condition." 

"Granted.    What  is  the  condition?" 

"I  want  you  to  kiss  me!" 

He  saw  that  he  had  been  trapped.  "But, 
my  dear  child,"  he  remonstrated,  "yoimg 
ladies  as  old  as  you  do  not  ask  men  to  kiss 
them!"  After  dl  he  felt  he  had  a  duty  to 
perform,  and  with  the  courage  of  his  breed 
he  sunk  self  in  sacrifice.  "You  mustn't 
do  that,  Coralie.  It  isn't  done  anywhere, 
you  know.  Of  course  it  doesn't  matter  so 
much  out  here,  where  there  is  no  one  to  see 
and  gossip  about  you,  but  then  it's  just  as 
well  not  to  get  into  the  habit.  Of  course," 
he  hastened  to  add,  "I  understand  your 
point  of  view  perfectly" — ^which  was  a  lie — 
"but  in  Washington  it  would  never,  never 
do.    It  would  be  considered — " 

"Never  mind  what  it  would  be  con- 
sidered, Jimmy.  We're  not  in  Washington, 
and  there  is  nobody  here  to  gossip."  She 
held  up  her  adorable  face  to  be  ki^ed.  He 
was  desperate — torn  between  his  sense  of 
duty  and  a  tremendous  suddenly-aroused 
love. 

"I  won't,"  he  almost  growled.  "I  won't 
take    advantage    of    your    blessed    inno- 
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Danmation!"  she  cried  angrily,  and 
stamped  her  foot. 

"Coralie!  Where  did  you  learn  that 
language?" 

"From  you,  silly.    Kiss  me." 

"The  devil  you  say,"  he  groaned — and 
kissed  her. 

She  had  won  the  first  skirmish!  Into  his 
arms  she  piled  her  treasures  and  walked 
quietly  beside  him  to  the  house.  He 
strove  to  appear  intensely  dignified,  and 
presently  he  demanded  severely: 

"Why  did  you  act  as  you  did,  Coralie?" 

She  paused.  So  did  he.  She  took  his 
face  between  both  brown  hands  and  ob- 
ser\'ed  him  appraisingly.  He,  poor  man, 
with  his  arms  otherwise  engaged,  was 
helpless. 

"Jimmy,"  she  chided  him  sweetly,  '*why 
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is  of  just  the  proper  pitch,  with  the  ideal 
overhang  of  eave«,  and  the  veranda,  sim- 
plicity itself,  is  as  much  in  keeping  with  the 
rest  of  the  house  as  if  it  grew  there.  Take 
them  by  and  large,  with  a  bit  of  foliage  and 
a  degree  of  dilapidation,  they  are  treasures 
to  the  painter,  a  joy  to  the  etcher,  meat 
and  drink  to  the  fretful  tourist  who  has 
never  beheld,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
anything  so  nearly  entitled  to  be  called 
ancient. 

Many  of  the  buildings  are  associated 
with  historic  names.  The  old  Custom 
House,  during  the  Mexican  War,  was 
occupied  by  Lieutenant  W.  T.  Sherman, 
for  a  time  quartermaster  of  the  troops  at 
Monterey.  Later,  he  lived  in  the  small 
adobe  identified  at  present  by  a  small  sign 
which  reads,  *' Headquarters  of  Generals 
Sherman  and  Halleck,"  although,  of  course, 
neither  was  a  general  at  the  period.  Close 
beside  the  Sherman  house  is  the  resi- 
dence of  United  States  Consul  Thomas  O. 
Larkin,  built  by  him  in  1834,  and  later 
the  quarters  of  General  Philip  Kearny, 
commanding  the  Army  of  Occupation. 
On  the  same  street,  the  House  of  the 
Four  Winds,  formerly  the  Hall  of  Records. 
Nearer  the  Custom  House  is  the  old  thea- 
tre, connected  by  tradition,  at  least,  with 
Jenny  Lind;  hence,  by  necessary  inference, 
with  P.  T.  Barniim,  and  no  less,  who  man- 
aged her  American  tour  in  1850. 

The  first  landmark  sought  by  the 
stranger  is  usually  the  house  once  occupied 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     One  is  not 


likely  to  miss  it,  for  it  bears  a  label  of  the 
dimensions  and  beauty  of  a  hotel  signboard. 
If  you  overcome  the  conviction  that  it  is 
an  inn,  you  may  possibly  explore,  to  find 
the  rear  with  its  tottering  porch  and  stair- 
way, its  tortured  cypress,  perhaps  even  the 
Spanish  occupants,  who  will  tell  sadly  of 
invasive  sightseers  who  are  no  respecters 
of  privacy.  And  the  roof  leaks,  and  the 
landlord  has  a  tight  fist,  and  they  are  weary 
of  photographers,  of  relic-hunters,  of  art- 
ists, and.  Heaven  willing,  they  will  move  out 
next  month.  Does  any  article  of  Steven- 
son's furniture  remain?  Cielal  They  are 
worn  with  answering  the  question:  None. 
Had  there  been,  it  could  have  been  sold 
a  hundred  times,  at  a  hundred  times  its 
cost. 

Yet,  fancy  it,  the  thought  seems  never 
to  have  occurred  that  any  second-hand 
store  could  provide  household  gear  whose 
history  might  be  remodeled  to  suit  the  de- 
mand just  as  readily  as  it  is  done  in  Eu- 
rope, and  untold  tourists  made  hiq)py  for- 
ever after.  Sad  thing,  the  want  of  business 
instinct.  Really,  a  tragic  thing  when  one 
reflects  that  the  ancestors  of  many  of  these 
olive-skinned  people  were  once  the  owners 
of  all  the  surrounding  hills  and  broad 
plains,  with  coimtless  flocks  and  herds, 
that  through  the  lack  of  the  instinct  they 
parted  with  their  estates  for  less  than  a 
shadow  of  just  return.  But  the  traces  they 
left  in  cnunbling  walls,  ruined  cloisters, 
and  romantic  legend,  are  golden  as  the 
veritable  gold  itself  of  Caldfomia. 
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won't  peter  out  in  this  generation  nor  in 
the  next. 

The  Palouse  country,  by  the  way,  is  a 
comparatively  narrow  strip  of  rolling  hill 
land  extending  south  from  Spokane  along 
the  base  of  the  Bitter  Root  range  almost  to 
the  Snake  river.  In  a  twenty-year  non-irri- 
gated wheat-growing  contest  I  would  bet 
my  last  dollar  on  the  Palouse  hills  against 
all  comers.  It  can  make  thirty  bushels  to 
the  acre  without  half  trying.  It  has  deep, 
black  soil,  mild,  pleasant  winters  without 
blizzards,  it  has  ample  moisture  in  spring 
and  early  summer  and  it  has  dry,  cloudless 
harvest  weather  in  July  and  August. 

Yes,  Cumpeller  did  well  with  wheat. 
But  the  Palouse  country  did  not.  There 
were  other  Cumpellers.  They  also  bought, 
bought,  bought,  and  with  each  buy  anoQier 
home  took  on  that  forlorn  aspect  which 
chilis  even  in  midsununer. 

Ask  the  merchants  of  the  Palouse  towns 
how  they  felt  ten  years  ago  when  one  account 
after  another  disappeared  off  their  books  as 
the  farmers  sold  out  and  one  man's  fences 
crawled  around  an  even  larger  area.  Ask 
the  wholesalers  in  Spokane  how  they  liked  it. 

Straight  wheat  in  the  Palouse  made  Ciun- 
peUer  rich.  It  broke  Nadler.  He  was  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  with  an  Irish  mother. 
When  he  came  West  the  homesteads  in 
the  Palouse  country  were  all  gone.  So  he 
went  a  little  farther  west  into  the  fast  filling 
Big  Bend  of  the  Columbia,  an  undulating 
plateau  that  gets  lower,  drier  and  hotter  as 
it  descends  from  the  mountains  toward  the 
river.  In  the  Palouse  twenty  inches  is  the 
average  annual  rainfall;  in  the  Big  Bend 
country  it  varies  between  ten  and  sixteen 
inches. 

Nadler  had  luck.  The  first  two  springs 
were  wet.  Much  rain  fell  and  prices  were 
good.  He  made  money,  wanted  to  make 
more  and  bought,  bought,  bought.  He 
farmed  a  full  section  the  third  year, 
scratched  the  surface  in  a  hurry  to  get 
around.  He  barely  broke  even.  The  fourth 
year  the  rainfall  was  scant.  The  crop  was 
small.  He  lost  money.  He  couldn't  pay 
interest  on  the  mortgage,  on  the  implement 
notes,  couldn't  pay  the  storekeeper.  They 
sold  him  out,  sold  out  hundreds  of  others 
who  had  tried  to  get  rich  in  five  years  out  of 
wheat.  The  mortgage  companies  took  over 
the  big  farms — and  you  know  how  thai 
makes  a  district  appear. 


The  Big  Bend  country  is  an  imduiating 
plateau  two  to  three  thousand  feet  high. 
Along  the  Columbia  and  the  south  it  drops 
abruptly  a  thousand  feet  and  more  to  the 
warm  river  valleys  where  spring  comes  early 
and  sunmier  stays  late,  where  the  rainfall  is 
below  ten  inches  per  annimi  and  nothing 
grows  without  irrigation  except  sagebrush. 
Into  the  valley  along  the  Yakima  river  came 
Fred  Winslow  twenty  years  ago.  He  taught 
school.  Like  every  Westerner  worth  his 
salt,  he  acquired  a  piece  of  land.  On  it, 
between  times,  he  set  out  an  apple  orchard. 
His  Rome  Beauties,  his  Jonathans  and  Win- 
ter Bananas  did  not  bring  him  opulence  at 
first.  The  world  did  not  know  the  North- 
western apple  then.  When  it  did  begin  to 
appreciate  the  perfection  of  the  fruit,  the 
price  went  soaring.  Winslow  rolled  in 
wealth.  His  ten  acres  brought  him  six 
thousand  dollars  one  season;  even  more  two 
years  later.  Yet  he  did  not  go  to  Europe. 
The  fever  got  him.  If  ten  acres  brought  six 
thousand  dollars,  fifty  acres  would  bring 
thirty  thousand  a  year.  Winslow  wanted 
that  thirty  thousand.  So  he  bought  more 
land,  borrowed  money  to  l^vel  and  ditch 
and  plant  it,  reinvested  all  his  income  and 
mortgaged  all  he  had  in  order  to  expand. 

His  neighbor  Allen  grew  alfalfa  on  forty 
acres.  He  had  four  or  five  cuttings  every 
season,  sold  the  hay  to  the  orchardists  for 
sixteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  ton,  made  big 
money,  lived  well  and  likewise  bought  more 
land  for  alfalfa,  bought  on  a  rising  market. 
Thousands  like  him  raised  alfalfa,  depend- 
ing upon  home  or  distant  markets  to  con- 
vert the  hay  into  cash  at  fancy  prices. 

In  191 2  Winslow  had  a  big  crop  on  his  old 
ten  acres  and  a  fair  crop  on  twenty  acres  of 
yoimg  trees;  the  youngest  orchard  did  not 
produce  as  yet.  Winslow  was  glad.  Young 
of  the  First  State  Bank  was  getting  fidgety. 
The  fine  crop  would  reduce  the  mortgage 
and  take  care  of  the  floating  dept.  After 
Christmas  he  need  no  longer  fear  to  walk 
past  the  bank;  he'd  stop  right  in  front  of  it 
and  toot  the  horn  on  the  new  car  he  coveted. 

Lots  of  over-extended  super-mortgaged 
apple  growers  dodged  the  bankers  that 
sununer,  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  cn^ 
money. 

But  the  crop  money  did  not  come  accord- 
ing to  schedule.  The  East  had  a  big  apple 
crop;  the  Northwest  had  the  largest  apple 
crop  in  its  history,  and  at  the  crucial  moment 
the    old    applecart    that    had    conveyed 
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Incidentally  Spokane  has  assumed  the  same 
position  in  the  apple  industry  that  Los 
Angeles  occupies  in  the  orange  business. 

The  apple  industry  is  not  yet  out  of  the 
woods.  Like  all  other  fruits,  including  the 
citrus  varieties,  the  apple  was  hard  hit  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  which  practically 
eliminated  the  Canadian,  the  European  and 
the  cotton  states'  demand,  besides  reducing 
consumption  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  But 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  problem  has 
been  solved.  The  growers  now  thoroughly 
understand  the  need  of  cooperation  in  sell- 
ing the  crop,  and  they  are  prepared  to  act 
in  the  light  of  this  new  understanding. 
What  the  California  orange  growers  accom- 
plished in  fifteen  years  the  apple  growers  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  did  in  three.  Thanks 
to  cooperation  and  organization,  the  crop 
now  ripening  on  the  trees  will  be  sold  this 
winter  at  a  fair  profit. 

Reorganization  of  the  apple-marketing 
system,  however,  was  but  one  phase  of 
Spokane*s  activity  in  strengthening  the 
foundations  of  the  Liland  Empire's  agri- 
culture. Far  harder  was  the  task  of  attack- 
ing the  straight-wheat  farmers,  of  breaking 
through  the  barbed-wire  entanglements  into 
their  feudal  holdings,  that  the  small  man 
with  his  ox,  his  ass,  his  sheep  and  his  milch 
cow  might  have  a  chance. 

A  grand  drive  into  the  heart  of  the 
straight-wheat  stronghold  was  planned. 
The  Spokane  Chamber  of  Conunerce  estab- 
lished headquarters  for  the  general  staff, 
sent  out  scouts  into  one  himdred  and  sixty 
towns  to  organize  local  volimteers,  asked 
six  railroad  systems  to  get  ready  for  the 
attack  and  induced  the  International  Har- 
vester Company  to  send  Field-Marshal 
P.  G.  Holden  and  his  army  of  lecturers. 
"Com  and  alfalfa'*  was  selected  as  the  pass- 
word, "Long  live  King  Pig"  the  countersign. 
Upon  the  appointed  day  the  invasion  began. 
Every  position  of  the  enemy  was  bombarded 
with  the  shrapnel  of  facts;  straight  wheat 
was  raked  by  frontal  and  flank  fire,  battered 
by  howitzers  and  hand  grenades,  speared 
with  the  bayonet.  Not  one  of  its  soldiers 
escaped.  The  lecturers  of  the  Harvester 
Company  were  not  content  with  town  meet- 
ings; they  scattered  over  the  country  in 
automobiles,  invaded  every  farm,  talked 
to  every  farmer,  left  pamphlets,  seeds  and 
directions  behind  them. 

In  19 1 4,  as  a  result  of  this  campaign, 
more  than  a  hundred  thousand  former  non- 


irrigated  grain  acres  were  planted  to  alfalfa 
and  clover,  the  dealers  were  swamped  with 
orders  for  alfalfa,  clover  and  Sudan  grass 
seeds  and,  though  the  Spokane  Chamber  of 
Commerce  distributed  acclimated  seed  com 
among  fifteen  hundred  farmers,  the  demand 
exceeded  the  supply. 

Four  years  ago  com  was  an  unknown  crop 
in  the  Inland  Empire.  "Nights  are  too  cool 
in  this  country,"  said  the  farmers.  They 
believed  it  too.  Last  year  the  Inland  Em- 
pire produced  a  million  bushels,  and  ten 
million  bushels  are  in  prospect  before  the 
decade  is  ended.  Com  requires  less  mois- 
ture and  more  cultivation  than  wheat; 
both  in  the  Palouse  and  in  the  Big  Bend 
country  acclimated  seed  is  producing 
heavily. 

It  wasn't  a  flash  in  the  pan.  Neither  the 
stockyard  crowd  nor  the  Spokane  people 
followed  Bernard  Shaw's  advice,  shot  off 
their  powder  and  went  home.  After  the 
initial  rush  the  patient  trench  warfare  be- 
gan. The  Portland  missionaries  are  still 
preaching,  pushing  and  financing  pigs;  the 
Spokane  apostles  are  foimding  cow-pur- 
chase associations,  whacking  straight  wheat, 
urging  small  farms,  alfalfa,  com,  cowpeas 
and  silage,  even  in  the  apple  orchards. 

Pausing  to  draw  breath,  do  I  see  the 
reader  lift  his  eyebrows  scornfully?  Do  I 
hear  him  murmur  about  the  futility  of 
"educational  campaigns"  and  deplore  the 
expenditure  of  good  money  wasted  therein? 

To  a  certain  extent  the  reader  is  right. 
Telling  a  starving  man  to  eat  nourishing 
food  does  not  save  him.  If,  however,  the 
advice  is  accompanied  by  explicit  directions 
where  and  how  to  obtain  the  food,  the  cam- 
paign has  not  been  useless.  Neither  the 
stodkyard  nor  the  Spokane  people  were 
satisfied  merely  with  dispensing  soimd  ad- 
vice; they  helped  to  put  it  into  practice. 
Here  are  some  samples. 

The  Spokane  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
a  traveling  secretary  who  is  a  peripatetic 
encyclopaedia  of  modem  agriculture  and 
uses  his  knowledge  to  keep  things  stirred  up. 
He  dropped  into  Plummer,  Idaho,  last 
March.  The  farmers  in  the  adjacent  terri-^ 
tory  wanted  cows,  but  lacked  the  where- 
withal. He  advised  them  to  form  a  cow 
association  comf)osed  of  the  leading  farmers 
and  merchants,  to  use  the  collective  credit 
of  the  association  to  buy  the  cows  and  to 
pay  for  them  with  the  endorsed  notes  of  the 
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ness,  San  Francisco  is  doing  in  color,  in  light, 
while  at  the  same  time  losing  no  jot  or  tittle 
of  what  we  have  learned  in  form.  And  for  the 
third,  think  of  what  a  crazy-quilt  of  color, 
what  an  egotistical  jumble  of  shapes  and 
forms  the  whole  exposition  would  have  been 
had  not  architects,  sculptors,  gardeners, 
painters,  artisans,  worked  together  in  a  dis- 
ciplined subordination  to  a  general  plan,  in 
the  spirit  of  unity.  And  as  the  architects, 
painters,  sculptors  and  other  workers  were 
drawn  from  the  country  as  a  whole,  what  has 
been  accomplished  is  a  national  deed.  The 
glory  and  the  fame  of  it^  belong  not  to  any 
part,  or  parts,  but  to  the  whole. 

Nevertheless,  indeed  just  for  this  reason 
all  the  more,  it  is  a  fair  and  proper  thing  to 
ask  what  share  the  West,  the  Pacific  slope, 
the  scene  of  the  great  event,  has  contributed 
to  the  synthesis  of  the  Exposition's  art. 

First  of  all,  let  us  see  what  the  records 
have  to  say  concerning  the  matter-of-fact, 
objective  participation  which  the  Pacific 
Coast  artists  have  had  in  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  world  fairs. 

The  first  architectural  conunission,  which 
was  later  absorbed  into  an  architectural 
council  of  nine,  was  composed  of  three  San 
Franciscans,  Willis  Polk,  W.  B.  Faville,  and 
Clarence  R.  Ward.  This  conunission,  and 
then  the  council,  with  the  advice  of  Edward 
W.  Bennett,  the  city-planner,  laid  out  the 
fundamental  plan  of  the  Expx)sition,  and  the 
arrangement  and  general  designs  of  the 
various  courts  and  palaces. 

Then,  when  it  comes  to  the  next  point, 
namely,  the  actual  execution  of  the  archi- 
tectural and  landscape  gardening,  the  West 
makes  a  still  stronger  contribution  to  the 
ensemble.  That  true  genius  in  gardening, 
already  famous  for  his  creation  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's Golden  Gate  Park,  John  McLaren, 
is  the  wizard  at  whose  touch  the  trees,  the 
grass,  the  flowers,  the  shrubs  sprang  from 
what  had  been  waste  land  and  gave  to  the 
whole  picture  much  of  its  glowing  color  and 
a  vast  amount  of  its  impression  of  vigorous 
life.  George  W.  Kelham,  another  San 
Franciscan,  was  the  chief  of  the  architectural 
body,  and  also  designed  two  of  the  courts, 
the  Court  of  Palms  and  the  Court  of 
Flowers.  W.  B.  Faville,  of  San  Francisco, 
did  the  exterior  wall  of  the  main  group  of 
buildings,  with  its  rich  yet  simple  scheme  of 
decoration.  Robert  D.  Farquhar,  of  Los 
Angeles,  designed  Festival  Hall;  Clarence 
R.  Ward  contributed  the  design  of  Machinery 


Hall;  Bakewell  &  Browne  are  the  architects 
of  the  Palace  of  Horticulture;  Louis  Chris- 
tian Mullgardt  designed  the  glamorous 
Court  of  Abundance;  B.  R.  Maybeck  cre- 
ated the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  And  all  these 
are  of  San  Frandsco.  Only  the  Tower  of 
Jewels,  the  Court  of  the  Universe,  and  the 
Court  of  the  Four  Seasons,  among  the  main 
group,  are  the  work  of  eastern  architects. 
But  of  course  there  are  many  other  build- 
ings, foreign  and  state,  which  belong  to 
other  than  western  men. 

The  sculptural  adornment  of  the  ardii- 
tecture,  and  of  the  vast  garden  which  is  the 
site  of  this  dream  city  of  beauty,  has  been 
powerfully  affected  by  the  ideas  and  the 
handiwork  of  western  artists.  Those  who 
played  the  most  important  parts  in  rqne* 
senting  the  West  were  Robert  Aitken,  wfaoee 
"Fountain  of  The  Earth,"  in  the  Court  erf 
Abundance,  has  been  one  of  the  mostjpio- 
nounoed  of  the  sculptural  successes;  Hajg 
Patigian,  who  did  the  "Four  Powers"  for 
Ma(^ery  Hall,  together  with  mudi  other 
notable  work;  Ralph  Stackpole,  who  is  very 
much  to  the  front  in  his  work  for  the  Varied 
Industries  Palace,  and  whose  "Elneding 
Figure"  in  front  of  the  Fine  Arts  rotunda  is 
an  exquisite  gem;  Arthur  Putnam,  Edgar 
Walter,  Earl  Cmnmings,  and  Mabcmri 
Young. 

The  last  named  artist  hails  from  Salt 
Lake,  as  his  name  might  indicate;  all  the 
others  are  Califomians.  And  before  we 
leave  the  subject  of  sculpture  let  us  remem- 
ber that  Haig  Patigian  and  J.  J.  Mora,  an- 
other Califomian,  were  members  of  the  jury 
which  judged  the  exhibited  works  of  sculp- 
ture, and  like  the  others  named,  were  wdl 
represented  with  original  work  in  the  fine 
arts  exhibition. 

Not  only  were  they  well  represented,  but 
some  of  them  won  distinctive  honors. 
Arthur  Putnam,  whose  case  of  animal  sculp- 
ture is  attracting  most  keen  attention,  a  man 
for  whom  the  word  genius  hardly  seems  too 
weighty,  was  awarded  a  Gold  MedaL 
Robert  Aitken  and  Mahonri  Young  won 
Silver  Medals.  Ralph  Stackpole  and  Edgar 
Walter  were  signaled  out  for  HonoraUe 
Mention. 

But  if  the  western  sculptors  gained  com- 
mendable positions  on  the  list  of  official 
honors,  the  painters  did  not  lag  behuuL 
They  accomplished  big  things.  A  surprising 
number  gained  medals  and  honorable  men- 
tion.   For  the  sake  of  the  record — and 
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running  feet  on  the  sidewalk.   Spivy  hurried 
to  the  window,  craning  his  neck  to  see. 

"It's  Doc  Drake/'  he  announced.  "The 
sheriff's  got  him." 

Boone  did  not  get  up.  Mopping  his  face 
and  neck  with  a  handkerchief,  he  said:  "So 
that  nigger's  in  trouble  again,  is  he?  I  won- 
der what  it  is  this  time?" 

"Bootlegging,  I  reckon.  There  they  go 
across  the  square  now.  The  sheriff's  taking 
him  to  jail.  That's  sure  a  mean-looking 
nigger,  Cicero." 

"Huh-huh,"  assented  his  partner,  and 
they  resumed  their  game.  After  an  interval 
of  thought  he  said:  "Say,  J.  B.,  why  not  take 
a  look  in  at  the  jail  later  and  see  Doc? 
Maybe  he  wants — " 

"We  don't  want  Doc's  case.  I  tell  you 
that  nigger's  a  bad  nigger,  Cicero." 

"He  can't  be  bad  in  jail,  can  he?  And 
he's  got  a  nice  little  piece  of  property  east 
of  town,  J.  B.  Why  not  find  out  the  trouble 
before  some  shyster  gets  to  him?" 

His  partner  deliberated  a  moment  and 
grudgingly  acquiesced.  "All  right.  I'll 
drop  by  the  jail  on  my  way  home  to  sup- 
per. It's  too  hot  now.  But  I  don't  see 
why  you  couldn't  do  it  just  as  well  as  me, 
Cicero.    It's  your  idea." 

"I  had  to  prosecute  him  once  in  a  cut- 
ting case,"  was  the  sufficient  reply,  and 
there  the  matter  dropped. 

They  played  with  varying  luck  for  an 
hour.  The  fly  droned,  the  awning  creaked, 
the  square  slowly  stirred  to  life.  A  wagon 
toiled  across  it,  the  mules  swashing  the 
dust,  and  drew  up  at  the  iron  fence  sur- 
rounding the  courthouse. 

"Whoa!"  bellowed  the  driver,  and  be- 
cause the  tired  team  was  awkward  in  obey- 
ing jerked  on  the  reins  and  lashed  at  their 
heads  with  a  rawhide  whip. 

The  partners  heard  his  noise  but  took  no 
heed  of  it.  However,  when  a  heavy  tread 
sounded  on  the  stairs  they  glanced  at  each 
other  and  with  one  accord  swept  the  dom- 
inoes from  the  table  into  a  drawer.  J. 
Brutus  Spivy  tiptoed  into  his  own  office, 
which  adjoined  Boone's,  closing  the  door 
after  him.  Cicero  seated  himself  at  the 
desk,  opened  a  musty  book  at  random  and 
was  reading  it,  with  set  brow  and  his  chin 
in  his  hand,  when  a  knock  came  on  the 
outer  door. 

"Well?" 

The  man  who  entered  was  tall,  rawboned, 
somewhat  stooped,  with  pale,  hard  gray 


eyes  and  a  red  mustache.  He  wore  a  cotton 
shirt  without  collar,  patched  overalls,  and 
a  black  felt  hat  stained  by  dust  and  per- 
spiration. 

"I  want  to  see  Mr.  Boone/'  he  said  ten- 
tatively. 

"I  am  Mr.  Boone." 

"Glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Boone.  My 
name  is  Sparger,  given  name  Dink.  I 
rent  the  south  two  hundred  of  Old  Man 
Pierce's  farm  on  the  Postoak  road." 

The  lawyer  acknowledged  the  introduc- 
tion by  shaking  hands  and  motioned  the 
farmer  to  a  chair.  Sparger,  given  name 
Dink,  placed  it  to  his  liking,  spat  out  the 
window  before  Boone  could  protest,  and 
stated  his  business. 

"You  say  he  has  been  making  advances 
to  her?"  asked  the  lawyer. 

"I  don't  get  you.  You'll  have  to  come 
again  on  that,  Mr.  Boone." 

"Has  this  man  Allen  been  paying  your 
wife  any  attentions?  Has  he  done  any- 
thing you  could  object  to?" 

"I  should  say  he  has  done  anything  I 
could  object  to!"  cried  Sparger,  hitching 
his  chair  forward  with  a  heave  of  his  long 
body.  "Why,  the  sorry  hoimd  cain't  meet 
Cora  on  the  road,  Boone,  without  taking 
off  his  hat.  And  one  day  when  I  had  to 
come  to  town  to  fetch  a  piece  of  wire  for 
the  fence  he  seen  her  near  the  house  with 
a  few  sticks  of  firewood,  and  guess  what  he 
done — stopped  his  team  right  there  in  the 
road  and  got  down  and  took  it  off'n  her. 
If  I'd  been  there—".  He  broke  off,  shak- 
ing with  impotent  rage. 

"Who  told  you  he  did  this?"  the  lawyer 
hastened  to  inquire.    "Did  she?" 

"Did  Cora?  I  reckon  not.  That's  the 
dirty  part  of  it.  Cora  never  said  a  word. 
I  got  it  straight  from  Joe  Bassett.  Joe 
seen  the  whole  thing." 

Upon  this,  Boone  frowned  and  regarded 
the  wall  portentously  before  putting  his 
next  query.  "And  your  wife — ^how  does 
she  receive  these  advances?  Does  she 
respond?" 

Apparently  the  question  touched  Spar- 
ger on  the  raw.  He  opened  his  mouth  to 
speak,  swallowed,  and  closed  it  with  a 
click  as  though  fearful  of  what  might  es- 
cape hirh. 

"You  know  what  women're  like,  Mr. 
Boone,"  he  answered  at  last  in  a  low,  un- 
natural voice.  "They  always  go  locoedabout 
polite   things   that   don't   mean   nothing. 
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"Here,"  said  Boone,  "before  you  go, 
sign  this.     It's  for  professional  services," 

"Five  hundred  dollars!"  exclaimed  the 
farmer  in  quick  protest,  "Five  hundred 
dollars  for  one  li'l'  talk?  Why,  it  ain't 
fair,  Mr.  Boone.  It's — I  just  haven't  got 
so  much  money.    I — " 

"I  know  you  haven't,"  replied  the  law- 
yer tranquilly,  "That's  why  I  drew  up  a 
note.   You  own  some  property." 

They  looked  into  each  other's 
eyes  a  moment  and  then  Sparger 
wrote  his  name  with  shaking 
hand  on  the  line  Boone  indicated. 

"Now,"  Cicero  continued,  plac- 
ing the  note  in  his  wallet,  "you're 
about  due  for  trouble.  If  you'd 
done  like  I  told  you.  Sparger, 
you'd  have  come  clear  easy.  But 
this  way  it's  difierent.  It's  bound 
to  be  found  out.  These  things 
always  are,  somehow.  It  just 
looks  like  God  won't  let  'em  stay 
hid.  So  you'd  best  tell  me  about 
it  and  we'll  get  all  fixed  and 
ready." 

"But  there's  nothing  to  tell  you, 
Mr.  Boone.  I  ain't  done  any- 
thing," asseverated  Sparger. 

"All  right,"  said  Cicero,  point- 
ing to  the  door,     "Get  out." 

He  did  not  leave  the  office  until 
about  seven  that  night  and 
droi^>ed  in  for  the  mail  from  the 
East  on  his  way  home.  As  he 
was  coming  out  Dr.  Buchanan 
hailed  him.  The  doctor's  horse 
was  in  a  lather,  his  buggy-top  white  with 
dust. 

"Say,  Cicero,"  he  called  excitedly,  "get 
in.    Have  you  seen  the  sheriff  anywhere?" 

With  a  strange  misgiving  quickening  his 
pulse,  the  lawyer  climbed  in. 

"What's  up  now.  Doc?" 

"Why,  a  miracle,"  babbled  Buchanan, 
plying  the  whip.  "A  miracle's  happened. 
What  do  you  think,  Boone?  They  done 
telephoned  tor  me  about  two  o'clock  to  go 
out  to  the  Allen  farm,  and  little  Annielce 
was  in  a  sort  of  faint.  All  at  once  she  came 
to,  and  she  can  talk!" 

"Talk?" 

"Yes,  sir — talk.  And  she's  got  all  her 
senses  back  too.  She  told  her  Ma  and  me 
that  Dink  Sparger  came  over  to  their 
place  and  killed  her  father  right  before  her 
eyes.     She  tried  to  get  between  'cm,  and 


he  shot  over  her  head.  And  that's  all  she 
remembers,  for  when  she  saw  him  tying 
on  the  ground  she  ran  as  hard  as  she  could 
to  the  neighbors'.  I  wonder  where  he  hid 
the  body?  There  goes  Thurber  now.  Hi, 
Sheriff!    Wait  a  minute.    Giddap,  Jude." 

Placed   under   arrest.    Sparger   at   first 
stoutly  denied  any  knowledge  ot  the  crime. 


Close  questioning  develi^>ed  symptoms  of 
weakening,  however,  and  after  a  omfeFence 
with  his  attorney  he  confessed.  What  had 
he  done  with  the  body?  Sunk  it  with  heavy 
stones  tied  to  the  feet,  in  Cottonwood 
Branch.  Once  started.  Sparger  seemed  anx- 
ious to  talk  of  the  shooting,  and  would  have 
grown  garrulous  had  not  Boone  checked 
him. 

A  dozen  volunteers  dragged  Cottonwood, 
a  small  creek  dividing  the  two  farms,  and 
succeeded  in  raising  the  body  from  the 
mire.  Allen  had  been  killed  by  a  bullet 
in  the  breast. 

The  prisoner  was  not  obliged  to  ^>end  a 
single  night  behind  the  bars.  Three  hours 
after  his  preliminary  hearing  he  was  re- 
leased from  jail  on  bond  in  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  furnished  by  members 
of  a  lodge  to  which  he  belonged. 
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Sparger  also  advanced  the  usual  formula 
that  he  shot  in  self-defense;  he  had  gone 
simply  to  warn  Allen  to  keep  away  from 
Cora,  and  he  had  detected  him  making 
a  movement  with  his  right  hand.  Why  had 
he  not  admitted  the  crime  and  surrendered 
to  the  sheriff,  as  would  any  man  who  had 
been  driven  to  the  last  extremity  in  shield- 
ing his  wife?  Because  he  wanted  p)assion- 
ately  to  keep  Cora's  name  out  of  it.  In 
this  hope  had  he  hidden  the  body,  instead 
of  openly  avowing  the  deed. 

To  cap  his  story,  the  defense  played  its 
trump  card.  Cicero  Boone  rose  in  his 
place,  waited  patiently  imtil  perfect  quiet 
reigned,  and  read  to  the  court  Mrs.  Spar- 
ger's letter  to  Allen,  which  J.  Brutus  Spivy 
had  entrusted  to  him  for  deposit  with  the 
justice  of  the  peace.  His  rendering  of  the 
affectionate  passages  w^as  dramatic  and 
scathing,  and  when  he  had  finished  he 
passed  the  letter  to  the  jury  for  in- 
spection. 

It  routed  the  prosecution,  horse,  foot 
and  artillery.  Dumbfounded,  dazed,  the 
county  attorney  conferred  hastily  with 
Mrs.  Allen,  whom  the  reading  had  reduced 
to  tears.  In  vain  did  she  take  the  stand 
to  assert  that  nothing  in  her  husband's 
behavior  had  warranted  Mrs.  Sparger's 
letter,  that  she  knew  of  its  receipt  and  had 
been  with  Don  when  he  took  it  to  the  office 
of  Boone  &  Spivy  for  safekeeping.  Even 
the  testimony  of  J.  Brutus,  who  volim- 
tarily  went  into  the  box  to  corroborate  her 
story,  failed  to  shake  the  jury's  firm  con- 
viction that  Don  Allen  and  Sparger's  wife 
had  been  too  friendly. 

After  that  the  trial  moved  swiftly  to  a 
close.  The  county  attorney  summed  up 
in  a  lame,  half-hearted  argument — the 
argument  of  one  sensible  of  certain  defeat, 
and  proportionately  discouraged. 

And  Cicero  Boone  started  in  for  the  de- 
fense. He  brushed  a  Napoleonic  forelock 
from  his  brow;  he  gazed  slowly  about  him; 
waited  until  every  soimd  was  hushed; 
then  in  a  rich,  throbbing  bass  that  vibrated 
in  their  hearts,  he  pleaded  with  the  jury 
to  safeguard  that  sacred  American  institu- 
tion, the  home.  He  ranted,  he  bellowed,  he 
banged  the  table  with  his  fist  until  it.  cracked 
across  the  top;  he  besought  them  in  a  tear- 
ful, pulsating  whisper;  he  wept. 

Amid  the  demonstration  that  followed 
his  peroration,  an  admirer  said  hoarsely: 
'INevcr  saw  Cicero  in  better  form."    The 


lawyer  sat  down  with  an  air  of  m^nglfiH 
exhaustion  and  triumph. 

It  took  the  jury  just  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes  to  reach  a  verdict.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  they  filed  into  court  and  the  fore- 
man announced:  "Not  guilty."  Applause 
burst  out,  quickly  stilled  that  the  specta- 
tors might  hear  the  rider  generously  added, 
expressing  sympathy  for  the  deluded  wife 
of  the  dead  man. 

Sparger  shook  hands  with  everybodyi 
lighted  a  cigar  thrust  upon  him,  and  walked 
out  of  the  courtroom — free.  Happening  to 
turn  his  head  as  he  jubilantly  responded  to 
congratulations,  he  foimd  Cicero  Boone  at 
his  shoulder,  regarding  him  with  a  somber 
smile. 

"You  did  a  fine  job  today,  Cicero,"  con- 
ceded his  partner,  entering  the  office  where 
Boone  was  figuring  on  a  piece  of  paper  how 
much  he  could  charge  Spai^ger. 

"I  think  I  did  get  to  them,  J.  B./'  was 
the  complacent  response,  and  he  sat  back 
as  though  wishful  to  talk  about  it.  Then, 
apparently  stifling  the  desire  to  expand,  he 
went  on  with  his  figuring. 

Spivy  passed  through  to  his  own  sanctum, 
where  he  sat  for  a  long  time  in  the  gather- 
ing shadows,  doing  nothing,  as  motionless 
as  his  desk.  At  last  he  roused  to  say:  "I 
wonder  if  Dink's  heard  about  it  yet?" 

"Heard  about  what?" 

"Why,  his  wife.  She  done  lit  out  this 
mommg  with  a  tea  peddler  who's  been 
working  this  county,  Cicero.  Sid  Semple 
told  me  he  saw  'em  in  Denison  and  the 
peddler  bought  two  tickets  for  St.  Louis." 

"Lit  out?  She  has?"  cried  Boone,  ex- 
ploding into  laughter.  "Well,  I'll  be  dog- 
ged. Ain't  this  a  queer  world,  though, 
J.  B.?" 

His  partner  agreed  that  it  was,  and  fell 
silent  again.  After  a  while  he  remarked 
casually:  "And  the  sheriff  just  told  me 
he'd  got  a  ^\'ire  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 
Doc  Drake.  He's  out.  Doc  was  working 
with  a  road  gang  and  bust  one  of  the  guards 
over  the  head  with  a  shovel." 

"Huh-huh,"  said  Cicero,  once  more  en- 
grossed in  his  sums.  "I  guess  he'll  drift 
back  this  way  sooner  or  later,  don't  you 
reckon?" 

Another  long  silence,  while  the  light 
faded  and  the  languorous  hush  of  a  southern 
night  came  on  the  town  like  a  benediction. 
Cicero  Boone  muttered  impatiently,  pushed 
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He  went  to  his  room  above  the  First 
State  Bank  and  to  bed.  About  eleven 
o'cltxrk  the  tcUphone  woke  him.  It  was 
Boone,  who  said  brusquely  that  he  would 
not  be  at  the  office  in  the  morning,  as  he 
was  starting  out  with  Sparger  to  his  farm 
before  daylight  in  order  to  get  some  mat- 
ters straightened. 

"All  right,"  said  J.  B.  sleepily.  "Take 
care  of  yourself,  Cicero." 

An  hour  after  da.v,i\  Joe  Bassett,  driving 
a  load  of  cotton  toward  Ringer,  came  upon 
a  horse  standing  patiently  in  the  road  and 
an  empty  buggy.  In  the  ditch  lay  the  body 
of  a  man,  his  face  riddled  with  shot.  It 
was  Sparger. 

In  a  fever  of  fright  and  conjecture  the 
farmer  drove  on  to  notify  the  sheriff.  And 
just  outside  the  town  limits  he  overtook 
Cicero  Boone,  staggering  through  the  dust, 
one  hand  clasped  to  the  side  of  his  head. 
Blood  seeped  through  his  fingers  and  down 
his  wrist;  he  was  weeping  like  a  child. 

The  sheriff  was  not  at  home,  having  been 
summoned  by  an  anxious  tenant  farmer  to 
round  up  a  negro  who  had  been  prowling 
with  a  shotgun  all  the  previous  day  beside 
the  Postoak  road;  so  Bassett  spent  the 


forenoon  ^reading  the  news.  Socm 
after  <^mer  the  ^erifi  drove  in.  Doc 
Drake,  manacled,  was  on  the  seat  be- 
side him. 

"Done  caught  him  in  the  Bottom," 
Thurber  announced.  "He  was  boiling  coffee 
and  1  seen  the  fire.  Sure,  I  know  all  about 
that,  Joe,  and  I've  sent  to  fetch  the  body 
to  town.  What's  that?  He  shot  Cicero, 
too?  Blowed  his  ear  ofi?  Plumb  off? 
Well,  I  swan.  That  sure  is  too  bad.  Yes, 
^,  I'm  right  sorry  to  hear  that.  But  Doc 
says  it  was  all  a  mistake.  He  was  only 
laying  to  get  that  nigger  Eti." 

The  negro  was  locked  in  jail,  r^terating 
over  and  over  again  his  bitter  regret  for 
the  unfortunate  error.  He  passionately  a»-' 
sured  his  keeper  that  he  would  not  have 
harmed  a  hair  of  Mr.  Sparger's  head  for 
all  the  world. 

But  paltry  quibbling  like  that  wouldn't 
go  w-ith  us.  At  midnight  a  mob  of  two 
hundred  men  and  boys  appeared  at  the  jail 
and  demanded  the  surrender  of  Doc  Drake. 
The  guard  readily  turned  him  over  to  tbran, 
and  he  was  hanged  from  a  telephone  post 
in  the  public  square  as  a.  warning  that 
human  life  is  sacred.  For  we  are  a  justice- 
loving  people. 


A  SUMMER  SHOWER 


By  KATHERINE  KENNEDY 


Faintly  comes  a  rustling,  from  the  leaves  and  gras.ses, 

Like  the  fall  o'  faery-feet,  shod  in  softest  wool, 
Dancing— O  so  lightly— on  the  velvet  mosses 

I  must  strain  my  ears  to  hear,  for  the  night  is  full 
Of  a  timorous  tapjiing,  as  of  tiny  timbrels. 

Musically  echoing  through  my  garden  cool. 
Fainter  grows'the  rustling,  as  each  dainty  dancer 

Woary  grows  and  seeks  reiMse  in  her  shallow  pool. 


-S^/^TjUS 


*■-•■•  .  ■/ 


RAINBOWS 


By  ARTHUR  DUNN 


^^zis^'^ 


Third  Paper  in  a  Little  History  of  the  Lure 

of  Western  Gold 


ONCE  upon  a  time,  the  historians  of 
fairy  stories  told  us,  Alaska  was  a 
great  vastness  of  ice  and  glaciers, 
inhabited  by  trappers  and  Esquimaux, 
who  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  ice,  which  fat 
consisted  of  fish  and  whale  blubber.  That 
made  them  both  docile  and  dirty.  In  those 
days  the  territory  was  ruled  over  by  the 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  and  he  used  to 
command  certain  exclusive  subjects  to  go 
hence  whenever  he  had  a  grudge  against 
the  aforesaid  subjects.  Incidentally,  he 
granted  charters  to  trading  companies,  and 
these  sent  their  trappers  and  traders  out  to 
trick  the  natives  and  otherwise  acquire 
furs.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  some  shrewd 
Yankees,  learning  that  there  were  many 
pelts  to  be  had  in  that  domain,  went  to 
Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward  and 
sought  to  enlist  his  aid  in  purchasing  this 
huge  cake  of  ice  from  the  Czar.  So  Mr. 
Seward  negotiated  the  purchase,  but  he 
bought  for  the  United  States  Government, 
and  not  for  any  individual,  paying  $7,200,- 
000,  the  extra  $200,000  being  for  the  can- 
cellation of  all  the  charters;  whereat  there 
was  a  great  clamor  and  much  condenmation 
of  the  action  of  Mr.  Secretary.  That  was 
in  1867.  And  now,  nearly  half  a  century 
later,  we  may  look  back  and  count  the  num- 
ber of  times  each  succeeding  Mr.  Secretary 
has  been  denounced,  dismembered  and 
despised  for  tightening  up  on  some  sort  of 
concession.  Just  now  it  looks  as  if  the  pres- 
ent Mr.  Secretary  had  found  the  exact  path 
to  travel  for  the  best  interests  of  all. 


Uncle  Sam  was  very  busy  populating  the 
plains  and  the  valleys  of  the  West  at  the 
time  Alaska  was  tacked  onto  his  possessions, 
so  there  was  very  little  attention  paid  to  the 
country  where  nature  operated  the  refrig- 
erators and  where  lighting  corporations, 
had  there  been  any,  would  be  forced  out  of 
conmiission  half  tlie  time.  But  in  1880  a 
bit  of  magic  was  worked — gold  was  dis- 
covered. Vague  stories  came  out  of  the 
North  of  vast  riches  to  be  had.  The  spirit 
of  adventure  prompted  only  a  few  hardies 
to  take  the  hazard,  for  Alaska  was  more  of 
an  adventure  in  1880  than  California  had 
been  in  1849.  California  was  the  golden 
state,  the  poppy  budding  along  every  path- 
way of  progress  and  sunshine  lightmg  ^e 
pathways  of  prosperity.  But  ^aska  was 
a  country  of  magnificent  distances,  covering 
an  area  greater  than  that  of  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon  and  Washington  combined. 
It  was  inaccessible,  almost  a  mystery;  but 
it  had  gold.  The  news  trickled  outside  for 
many  years  before  it  made  a  splash  in  the 
pool  of  publicity,  and  then  it  was  a  splash! 
The  first  rush  was  in  the  late  8o's  and  from 
1896  to  1898  it  was  a  stampede.  Two 
years  had  packed  the  trails  and  builded 
cities — Nome,  Dawson,  Juneau,  Skagway, 
Seward,  and  posts  without  number.  By 
land  and  by  sea  25,000  men  and  women  went 
into  the  North,  seeking  gold.  Placers  were 
sprinkled  everywhere.  It  was  as  if  nature, 
in  the  role  of  "salter,"  had  distributed  her 
handfuls  of  nuggets  in  most  extravagant 
fashion.     The  beaches  of  Nome  and  the 
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benches  of  Dawson  each  had  its  romances 
of  gold. 


"swede  luck" 


There  was  E.  O.  Lindblom,  sailor,  who 
escaped  from  a  whaler.  He  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  rop)e,  the  clothes  he  wore  and  a 
knife.  Today  he  is  several  times  a  million- 
aire, a  banker  and  a  developer  of  the  West. 
Lindblom  was  sent  ashore  from  the  bark 
"Alaska"  with  other  sailors  to  get  fresh 
water.  The  landing  was  made  at  Grantley 
harbor,  Port  Clarence,  July  5,  1898.  He 
ran  away — and  endured  untold  hardships. 
Subsequently  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
John  Brynteson  and  Jafet  Lindberg.  Lind- 
blom discovered  the  rich  placers  of  Nome, 
giving  new  millions  to  the  world.  Lindblom 
and  Lindberg  were  the  Swedes  in  Rex 
Beach's  The  SpoUerSy  who  made  such  a 
fight  to  retain  their  rich  claims  in  the  face 
of  a  conspiracy  involving  a  United  States 
Judge  and  a  United  States  Marshal,  both 
of  whom  were  stripped  of  their  offices  and 
pimished  for  their  part  in  the  attempted 
looting.  One  may  dose  his  eyes  and  fancy 
that  other  character  in  the  story,  Joe,  the 
miner,  standing  in  the  presence  of  the 
cringing  judge  and  telling  him  in  powerful 
language  that  if  the  court  did  not  release 
his  claim  there  would  not  be  enough  left  of 
the  building  in  which  they  were  to  kindle  a 
fire  in  hell.  And  Joe,  in  real  life,  was  an 
earnest  man — ^big,  generous,  kind;  he  loved 
a  fair  fight.  There  was  another  fight,  a 
dirty  fi^t,  the  kind  that  shrivels  men's 
souls  and  leaves  one  disgusted  and  despair- 
ing. It  was  in  Nevada,  in  after  years. 
Gold  was  the  stake.  The  weapons  were 
theft,  lying,  bullets,  murder.  Joe  came  to 
me  one  sickening  morning.  "Boy,"  he 
said,  "is  there  any  of  that  murdering  band 
you  want  killed?'*  Yes,  he  loved  a  fair 
fight.  He  is  gone  now,  frozen  to  death  in 
the  North,  searching  for  that  other  fortune 
to  enable  him  to  be  a  good  fellow  on  the 
"outside." 

Howard  HapiUton  Hart,  the  venerable 
president  of  the  San  Francisco-Alaska  Club, 
was  a  true  pioneer  of  Alaska,  going  there  in 
1882  and  remaining  there  for  seventeen 
years.  In  1896,  witi  George  Carmack,  he 
went  over  the  region  later  famed  as  Klon- 
dyke,  and  the  two  discovered  the  diggings 
of  Bonanza  creek.  In  1900  he  started  "out- 
side" on  the  steamer  "Islander,"  which 
carried  most  of  his  treasure,  but  the  vessel 
sank  and  Hart  saved  himself  and  his  wealth 


went  to  the  bottom.  He  recouped  his 
wrecked  fortunes  and  today  is  a  leading  oil 
and  mining  operator  in  the  West. 

Seattle,  Portland,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  all  have  their  Alaskans,  moving 
spirits  in  their  development. 

ALASKAN  RETURNS 

The  discovery  of  Nome  and  the  Klondyke 
caused  intense  excitement.  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle  vied  with  each  other  to  outfit 
the  expeditions.  Steamships  were  crammed 
almost  to  the  danger  line.  And  there  was 
"No  God  nor  law  north  of  fifty-two" — 
except  in  the  Klondyke,  where  the  Canadian 
policeman  merely  raised  a  warning  finger 
and  license  ceased.  On  the  American  side 
gambling  was  part  of  the  life.  Men  went  to 
dig  gold,  filled  their  pokes  with  nuggets  and 
dust  and  returned  to  indulge  themselves. 
Most  of  those  who  dodged  the  convenient 
gambling  halls  returned  to  the  "States"  and 
invested  their  wealth  in  real  estate  or  spent 
it  on  excitements  akin  to  those  they  had 
dodged  up  north. 

Alaska  has  been  a  problem  to  the  settler 
from  the  beginning.  In  the  first  place  it  is 
big;  its  bigness  is  hardly  believable.  There 
was  a  President  of  the  United  States  who 
was  visited  by  a  delegation  of  Alaskans  re- 
questing that  some  form  of  local  self-govern- 
ment be  provided  for  Alaska.  When  the 
delegation  entered  the  executive  offices,  the 
President  immediately  asseverated  that  he 
knew  all  about  Alaska,  ha\dng  given  it 
considerable  study — and  then  he  proceeded 
to  talk.  Among  the  delegates  was  a  West- 
erner, a  real  Westerner  with  a  great  heart 
and  a  robust  sense  of  humor.  Solemnly, 
almost  stealthily,  he  reached  for  his  broad- 
brinmied  hat  and  started  tip -toeing  ouL 
When  near  the  door  he  remarked  in  an  awe- 
some whisp)er: 

"Mr.  President,  I  beg  you  to  excuse  me. 
When  I  came  in  here  I  thought  I  knew 
something  about  Alaska,ha\ing  ^mushed'  over 
24,000  miles  of  it,  but  I  see  I  was  mistaken !" 

That  [particular  delegate  succeeded  in 
impressing  upon  the  executive  mind  the 
fact  that  Alaska  has  more  gold  within  its 
boundary-  than  any  part  of  the  Union;  that 
it  is  still  \'irtually  an  unexj^lored  region, 
{assessing  known  deix)sits  of  copj)er  and 
coal;  and  he  insisted  that  portions  of  it  are 
excellent  for  wheat  raising,  and  to  this  day 
he  maintains  that  a  large  section  cannot 
be  beaten  for  cattle. 
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things,  except  determine  the  value  of  the 
rock.  This  he  left  to  an  assayer,  who  mani- 
fested his  professional  skill  by  promptly 
throwing  away  as  worthless  the  sample 
supplied  him.  Butler  also  gave  some  of  the 
rock  to  Tasker  L.  Oddie  and  asked  him  to 
have  it  assayed.  He  was  passing  around  his 
rock  with  such  a  free  hand  for  the  very  good 
reason  that  it  cost  a  few  dollars  to  have  an 
assay  made,  and  Butler  was  broke.  Oddie 
was  a  transplanted  miner.  He  was  bom  in 
Brooklyn,  reared  in  New  Jersey,  and  landed 
on  the  desert  of  Nevada  as  the  representa- 
tive of  a  millionaire.  But  the  smell  of  sage 
captivated  him,  and  he  turned  prospector; 
also  he  was  an  optimist.  He  gave  Butler's 
sample  to  an  assayer,  who  had  the  inclina- 
tion to  test  the  rock.  The  young  man  was 
astonished  at  the  fabulous  return,  and  he 
sent  a  messenger  at  once  to  Oddie  with  the 
information.  Oddie  also  got  excited,  and 
informed  Butler,  who,  being  a  true  pros- 
pector, and  not  the  kind  one  sees  in  the 
"mo\des,"  contemplated  the  assay  returns 
nonchalantly,  assuming  the  attitude  that 
since  this  particular  outcrop  had  escaped 
mankind  for  all  ages  there  was  no  immediate 
rush  about  locating  it.  While  Butler  was 
taking  his  time  to  place  his  stakes  and  post 
his  notices  of  location  the  news  of  his  dis- 
covery spread  in  the  very  strange  fashion 
that  such  news  does  get  abroad,  and  search- 
ing parties  were  organized  to  hunt  for  the 
new  find,  but  these  proved  unsuccessful  in 
their  quest.  After  three  months  Butler 
took  Oddie  and  Wilson  Brougher  ydth  him 
to  the  place  of  discovery.  And  they  called 
it  Tonoi)ah,  meaning  good  water. 

That  was  in  1903.  The  West  had  been 
watching  and  waiting  for  just  such  a  find, 
which  was  located  nearly  one  hundred 
miles  from  a  railroad,  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  uninviting  desert  one  could  imagine. 
Yet  thousands  traveled  there,  first  afoot, 
then  by  teams,  and  latterly  by  Pullmans 
over  a  railroad  built  right  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  straggling  mining  camp.  Not 
since  the  Comstock  was  there  such  a  rush. 
Indeed,  the  fashions  in  mining  rushes  had 
not  changed  especially  in  thirty-eight  years, 
nor  will  they  be  altered  much  in  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  years.  There  will  be 
the  same  hurry  and  bustle  and  bullying  and 
buying  and  bluffing  and  booming  that 
attended  the  rushes  of  the  good  old  days. 
If  men  travel  by  airship  in  the  stampede  of 
the  future,  some  aviators  will  be  rushing 


'cross  bows  and  doing  the  death-dip  and  the 
creepy  curve  to  get  theie  first.  And,  once 
there,  it  will  be  the  survival  of  the  fistiest  or 
the  fleetest  of  foot;  on  occasion  the  more 
deserving  may  figure  in  the  ore,  but  if  bet- 
ting be  legalized,  let  sporty  folk  place  their 
money  upon  the  daring. 

TRUSTING  lONOPAH 

Tonopah  was  not  an  exceptional  mining 
camp.  It  was  like  all  that  have  gone  before. 
Indeed,  even  the  pioneers  there  found  them- 
selves comparing  it  with  the  Comstock, 
whereat  San  Francisco  guffawed.  San 
Francisco  always  did  smile  (and  always 
will)  at  suggestions  that  anything  re- 
sembles the  Comstock,  either  in  general 
appearances,  formation  of  the  min^alized 
area  or  in  the  valuation  of  rock.  When 
Tonopah  was  in  the  making/ Jim  Butler 
remarked: 

"This  will  be  a  big  camp  and  will  produce 
at  least  Sioo,ooo,ooo."  Again  th^  were 
smiles;  but  tliousands  went  to  Tonopaht 
nevertheless.  The  caiop  was  reached  by 
staging  from  the  then  narrow-gauge  railroad 
at  Sodaville.  The  terminal  was  jammed 
with  freight  and  passengers  clamored  for 
seats  in  the  stages;  impatient  persons  and 
many  who  were  without  funds  walked  into 
camp.  Of  course  supplies  were  at  a  pre- 
mium. A  large  freight  wagon  was  piled 
high  with  barrels  and  kegs  and  boxes  of 
bottles,  all  containing  something  to  whet 
the  thirst  of  the  miner.  At  the  extreme  top 
were  half  a  dozen  sacks  of  flour,  a  few  hams 
and  some  bacon. 

"Now,  what*re  they  a-goin'  to  do  with 
all  that  grub  down  there?"  demanded  an 
observer,  addressing  nobody  in  particular. 
Verily,  it  was  a  mining  rush. 

While  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  turned  its  back  upon  Tonopah, 
Eastern  capital  went  in  and  gobbled  up  the 
mines,  and  built  mills,  and  ^mnned  the 
desert  with  a  modem  railroad.  And  Tono- 
pah has  made  good  in  a  mining  sense. 
Butler's  seemingly  preposterous  prophecy 
that  it  would  yield  $100,000,000  will  be 
realized,  for  it  already  has  produced  approx- 
imately $62,000,000,  of  which  a  large  pro- 
portion has  reached  the  f>ockets  of  the 
shareholders.  Just  now,  Tonopah,  after  a 
ix;ri(xl  of  depression,  is  in  its  second  era  of 
pnxluctivity,  new  ore  bodies  having  been 
discovered  and  developed  and  more  divi- 
dends are  being  distributed. 
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Jackson,  Charles  M.  Schwab,  W.  W.  Booth 
— all  of  these  men  did  things,  big  things,  for 
Tonopah,  resulting  in  material  good  for 
Nevada  and  the  West.  Later  there  came 
others,  Fred  W.  Bradshaw,  F.  M.  Smith, 
Thomas  Keams,  A.  A.  Austin  and  scores  of 
others,  to  make  the  Tonopah  of  today. 

The  pioneers  of  Goldfield  were  men  from 
Tonopah.  Among  them  was  Wingfield, 
who  had  formed  his  partnership  with  the 
late  Greorge  S.  Nixon,  a  partnership  endur- 
ing for  many  years,  during  which  each 
became  a  multi-millionaire,  and  which  ter- 
minated without  the  slightest  friction  and 
without  the  aid  of  legal  advice,  although 
millions  of  dollars  were  involved.  Wing- 
field  operated  a  lease  on  a  portion  of  the 
Florence  ground  and  made  a  fortune  out 
of  it.  Then  he  conceived  the  idea  of  com- 
bining some  of  the  principal  mines  of  the 
district  in  one  great  corporation.  Gold- 
field  Consolidated,  a  $50,000,000  concern, 
resulted,  and  it  has  paid  its  stockholders 
over  $25,000,000  in  dividends  on  its 
issued  stock  of  $36,000,000.  Mohawk  was 
one  of  the  mines  that  went  into  the  con- 
solidation. It  had  made  many  rich — ^Hayes, 
Monette,  Mackenzie.  The  stock  rose  in 
value  from  ten  cents  to  twenty  dollars  a 
share.  One  newsboy  made  $30,000  and 
retired  during  that  sensational  period. 
Here  is  one  incident  of  the  rise  in  Mohawk: 
Al  Meyers,  father  of  Goldfield,  met  J.  H. 
Carstairs,  the  Philadelphia  millionaire,  in 
Main  street.  Meyers  had  100,000  shares 
of  Mohawk  and  a  grouch.  He  declared 
he  would  sell  his  Mohawk  at  "the  market,** 
$4  a  share.  He  didn't  set  a  price  on  the 
grouch.  Carstairs  paid  the  prospector 
$400,000.  Next  day  the  stock  rose  to  $5; 
Carstairs*  profits  were  $100,000;  three  days 
later  Mohawk  sold  at  $8,  and  the  profits 
represented  the  amount  of  the  original 
investment.  Carstairs  continued  to  hold 
his  stock  and  it  jumped  skyward  until 
it  had  sold  at  $20  a  share.  In  three  weeks 
he  could  have  cleared  $1,900,000  on  the 
transaction.  Another  incident  will  serve 
to  show  how  the  men  of  the  West  transact 
their  affairs:  Charles  D.  Taylor,  one  of 
the  principals  in  the  Red  Top  and  Jumbo 
mines,  which  were  taken  into  the  Consoli- 
dated group,  verbally  agreed  to  sell  his 
stock  to  Wingfield  at  S2  a  share,  accepting 
$1,000  a  day  for  a  30-day  option.  The 
stock  began  advancing,  in  one  day  jump- 
ing from  $1.50  to  $4  a  share.    It  increased 


in  value  at  the  rate  of  $25,000  a  day,  and 
although  Taylor  was  not  bound  by  so 
much  as  the  scratch  of  a  pen,  and  not- 
withstanding that  he  could  have  made 
two  million  dollars  by  violating  his  pledge, 
he  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  when  Wing- 
field and  Nixon  presented  a  check  for 
$1,190,000  and  closed  the  option. 

Wingfield  and  Nixon  now  had  all  but 
one  of  the  mines  necessary  to  the  con- 
solidation. The  Combination  was  the 
heaviest  producer  in  the  camp,  and  what 
was  more  serious  than  anything  else,  a 
suit  was  pending  against  the  Mohawk 
and  it  appeared  that  the  Combination  had 
the  apex  of  the  vein  system.  JosejA  H. 
Hutchinson  suggested  adding  Combina- 
tion to  Consolidated.  James  R.  Davis, 
who  had  won  a  fortime  in  a  Sandstorm 
lease,  put  up  the  money  for  an  option  on 
Combination  stock,  and  litigation  ceased 
as  to  the  mines,  but  Hutchinson  was  com- 
pelled to  carry  to  the  Supreme  Court  a 
suit  to  obtain  his  share,  of  the  fee  for  ob- 
taining that  option,  his  partner  having 
tricked  him. 

Thomas  G.  Lockhart  had  been  a  pros- 
pector for  nineteen  years.  During  all  of 
that  time  he  had  been  grubstaked  at  the 
rate  of  $75  a  month  by  A.  D.  Parker,  a 
railroad  man.  When  Goldfield  was  dis- 
covered he  got  the  Florence  mine — and 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  millionaires. 

At  the  height  of  its  prosperity  Goldfield 
experienced  tie  troubles  of  all  camps  where- 
in are  mined  ores  of  great  richness — "high- 
grading.**  Miners,  although  paid  the  high- 
est wages  for  similar  work  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  take  gold  ores  valued  sometimes  as 
high  as  $10  a  pound.  High-grading  became 
an  art,  some  of  the  "leading  citizens**  of 
the  community  engaging  in  it;  assay 
offices,  which  were  "fences**  for  disposing 
of  the  stolen  ore,  were  as  mmierous  as 
saloons.  Wingfield  and  his  associates  of- 
fered to  enter  into  a  long-time  contract 
with  the  miners  guaranteeing  high  wages, 
but  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World 
refused — the  "high-grade**  was  too  tempt- 
ing. Then  followed  strikes  and  settlements, 
another  strike  and  a  new  restriction,  the 
*change-room,  «which  was  designed  as  a 
cure  for  high-grading.  But  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  United  States  troops  to  march 
into  Goldfield  before  peace  was  assured; 
and  their  bayonets  literally  pricked  the 
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MILLER  ("white,  married,  aet.  32," 
and  lucky  No.  59  in  the  rich  land 
drawing  of  the  Wiidbrier  Indian 
Reservation)  thrust  his  huge  arctics  under 
the  cot  that  took  up  a  cheeky  quarter  of  the 
space  in  the  shack  and  decided  that  the 
cost  was  too  great.  None  but  gold  lands 
ought  to  exact  the  price  of  keeping  a  man 
away  from  his  wife  and  boy  through  the 
eternity  of  two  Dakota  winters.  That  it 
was  paying  the  doctor  his  due  of  respect 
and  at  the  same  time  laying  up  a  tidy  in- 
vestment for  the  boy's  future  (Schulze,  a 
little  matter  of  twenty  miles  away,  had 
been  offered  $1500  for  his  slice  of  land 
before  he*d  proved  up)  made  the  thing 
seem  sensible.  Seem  is  exactly  the  word: 
Miller  knew,  in  the  bitter  loneliness,  that 
for  him  at  least  it  was  bad  business. 

February  had  run  the  full  gamut  of 
weather,  intermittent  blizzards,  death- 
dealing  drops  in  temperature,  succeeded 
these  past  few  days  by  a  sudden  thawing 
of  the  accumulated  snows  that  made  travel 
more  difficult  than  ever.  Miller  had  seen 
no  one  since  Torger  Swenson  from  up  the 
road  had  stopped  in  with  some  mail  three 
weeks  before.  The  chances  were  not  good 
for  any  one  coming  through  today,  but  he 
had  watched  the  road  long  when  he  brought 
in  the  morning's  supply  of  wood. 

"If  I  don't  get  another  letter  soon  this 
won't  make  good  wall  paper,"  he  said,  fin- 
gering the  last  many-leaved  one  and  read- 
ing it  for  perhaps  the  fortieth  time. 

Feb.  2nd. 
Belovedest  Big  Boy: — 

I  was  brought  up  stingy  alx)ut  writing  paf)er, 
so  I  just  can't  seem  to  make  myself  write  on 
only  one  side,  as  you  ask  (I  can't  understand 
why  you  want  me  t(^  either),  but  I've  decided' 
to  write  you  twcnly-four  pages  instead  of 
twelve  this  time,  so  you're  getting  your  way 
if  it*s  more  you  want,  Vou-(ireedy-Hoy.  (And, 
come  to  think  of  it,  I  don't  suvc  any  pajxir  after 
all). 

We  have  just   a  nice,   pretty,  comfortable 
snowfall  this  winter.    I  used  to  love  it,  but  I 


can't  any  more,  because  you  arc  out  there 
with  nothing  but  snow,  and  oh,  too  terribly 
much  of  it.  But  Wee  Wee  loves  it  with  all  his 
merry  heart  and  sturdy  little  body.  He  has  a 
red  sled  and  slides  down  the  bitntp  back  of  the 
woodshed.  I  spend  hours  tugging  his  over- 
shoes on.  I  bought  them  big  in  November, 
.  but  he  grows  so  fast  every  which  way.  He 
grows  like  a  baby  sunflower,  Father- William 
(no  weeds  in  our  family). 

You  remember  how  grieved  I  was  last  sum- 
mer, when  mother's  t>'phoid  would  not  let  me 
come  to  you,  for  fear  the  boy  might  forget 
you,  but  he  remembers  so  clearly  and  when  I 
tug  at  the  overshoes  he  remarks,  "Fader  al- 
ways pulls  sings  on  easy."  He  has  trouble 
with  his  th's  sometimes  even  yet,  and  you'd 
love  to  hear  him  say,  "I  sink  so  too." 

We  are  coming  just  as  quick  as  ever  we  can 
now.  Mother  urges  us  to  wait  until  spring,  but 
that  would  mean  early  sunmier,  if  'tis  a  true 
tale  they  tell  of  your  brooks  swollen  to  im- 
passable rivers.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  for  us 
to  come  before  the  thaw?  We  must  wait  to 
hear  from  you  before  starting,  I  suppose,  but 
I  don't  want  to.  We  want  to  put  on  warm, 
fuzzy  caps  (mercy  no,  no  time  to  stop  for  coats) 
and  run  off  to  you,  Wee  Wee  and  I. 

And  so  on  through  twenty-four  pages 
(with  the  last  one  filled  with  cross-work 
kisses,  in  lovelier  pattern  than  any  cross- 
work  stitches,  by  the  boy),  two  dozen  pages 
with  Wee  Wee  disporting  himself  on — ^let 
me  see — five,  eight,  sixteen,  nineteen  of  them. 

"I  guess  I  won't  wait  any  longer.  It 
may  bring  the  good  luck  of  another  one," 
said  Father-William,  stirring  some  flour 
paste  in  the  cover  of  a  baking  y^owder  can. 
Then  after  careful  but  rather  uncertain 
consideration  he  covered  one  side  of  each 
sheet  with  the  paste  and  stuck  them  to  the 
wall  above  the  cot,  papered  almost  to  its 
entire  height  already  with  letters  from  the 
same  generous-stingy  little  eastern  woman, 
and  forming  a  tale  of  Wee  Wee  that  he  who 
worked,  or  walked,  or  lay  long  awake,  might 
read. 

"The  Sue-lady  doesn't  realize  that  I'm 
doing  paperhanging,  and  that  it's  natural 
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The  "Mormon"  President 


THE  people  who  colonized  the  desert 
valleys  of  "The  Great  Basin"  and 
founded  the  now  flourishing  state  of 
Utah,  were  the  Latter-day  Saints  or  "Mor- 
mons." In  their  pilgrimage  from  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri  rivers — the  latter  then  the 
frontier  of  the  Nation — they  i>enetrated  to 
the  wilderness  between  the  Rockies  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  set  up  the  standard  of 
intermountain  civilization. 

The  present-day  leader  of  this  community 
is  the  sixth  to  bear  the  title  of  President  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  He  Ls  the  nephew  and  namesake 
of  that  Joseph  Smith  whom  all  "Mormons" 
revere  as  their  martyred  Prophet.  His 
father,  Hyrum  Smith,  shared  with  his 
brother,  the  Prophet,  his  tragic  fate  at 
Carthage,  Illinois,  June  27,  1844;  an  act 
of  mob  violence  preceding  by  only  a  few 
years  the  migration  of  their  people  into 
the  wilderness. 

Joseph  Fielding  Smith  was  bom  at  Far 
West,  Missouri,  November  13,  1838,  in  the 
very  thick  of  the  mob  troubles  that  culmi- 
nated in  the  expulsion  of  the  "Mormons" 
from  that  state.  Hyrum  Smith  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Missourians 
when  his  son  Joseph  F.  came  into  the  world. 
Some  of  the  plunderers,  while  sacking  the 
defenseless  city,  thrust  themselves  into  the 
sick  mother's  presence,  and  in  reckless 
search  for  articles  of  value  pulled  a  bed  to 
pieces  and  tossed  the  mattress  upon  another 
bed  where  the  babe  lay  sleeping.  He  was 
nearly  smothered  when,  black  in  the  face, 
he  was  rescued  from  his  ix'rilous  position. 

In  the  exodus  of  1846  he  accompanied 
his  widowed  mother  from  Nauvoo,  Illinois, 
crossing  the  Mississippi  on  a  flat  boat, 
towt^  by  a  skifT.  Canii)ing  on  the  Iowa 
side  of  the  river,  they  witnesse<l  the  bom- 
bardment by  the  mob  forces  of  the  city 
from  which  they  had  flwl.  Mrs.  Smith,  a 
woman  of  heroic  mettle,  drove  her  own 
team  to  the  Missouri  river,  and  thence 
across  the  plains  and  mountains  to  Salt 
Lake  vallev.  Her  little  son  acted  as  herd 
boy  and  teamster  and  othenvise  assisted 
the  family  during  and  after  the  long  jour- 
nev  to  the  Rockv  mountains.     He  was  not 
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quite  ten  years  old  when  that  journey  ended. 
Coming  to  Utah  before  there  was  a 
Utah — for  the  territory,  now  a  state,  was 
not  organized  until  two  years  afterward, 
President  Smith  has  seen,  practically  from 
its  Ix^inning,  the  wonderful  growth  and 
development  of  the  country  which  his 
people  settled,  and  has  expenenced  all  the 
hardships  and  \dcissitudes  attendant  upon 
pioneer  life.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  follow  him  throuj^  all  the  shift- 
ing scenes  of  his  busy  career,  from  youthful 
colonizer  and  missionary  to  his  present 
position  as  the  spiritual  shepherd  of  half  a 
million  devotees.  Only  the  social  side  of 
his  nature,  and  some  of  the  business  as- 
pects of  his  career,  will  here  be  glanced  at 

Though  naturally  serious,  and  intensely 
earnest  in  his  convictions,  his  tempera- 
ment is  not  saturnine,  as  unfriendly  critics 
have  represented.  While  he  can  be  solemn, 
he  is  not  gloomy  and  morose.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  jovial  vein  in  his  dis- 
position which  makes  him  most  compan- 
ionable. He  laughs  as  heartily  as  anyone 
at  a  good  joke,  and  has  a  keen  uipreciation 
of  wit  and  humor.  Occasionally  he  will 
''spin  a  yam"  himself.  But  fun-making, 
in  order  to  be  acceptable  to  him,  must  be 
in  season;  he  delights  not  in  ill-timed 
pleasantries,  nor  in  such  as  leave  a  sting 
behind.  A  hard  worker,  almost  incessantly 
employed,  he  never  allows  his  recreations — 
which  are  all  too  few — ^to  interfere  with 
his  labors,  particularly  his  religious  duties. 

There  is  nothing  that  President  Smith 
seems  to  enjoy  more  than  to  be  the  host, 
and  to  welcome  to  his  home,  or  to  public 
halls  owned  by  the  church  over  which  he 
presides,  his  friends  and  fellow-laborers. 
A  marked  feature  of  his  administration  has 
been  an  extended  series  of  social  functions 
in  the  form  of  semi-annual  receptions, 
given  in  honor  of  veterans  of  the  diurch, 
notably  those  who  drove  ox  teams  or  pulled 
hand-carts  across  the  plains  in  ante-railroad 
days,  or  who  now  occupy  posts  of  hardship, 
if  not  of  danger,  in  out  of  the  way  sections. 

His  kind  thoughtfulness  toward  the  aged 
and  his  tender  care  for  little  children  are 
among  his  most  pronounced  characteristics. 
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uppression  in  every  form,  a  natural  cham-     Valuable  real  estate  has  been  acquired, 
pion  of  the  weak  and  defenseless.  mostly  for  mission  purposes,  in  Missoori 

While  not  a  millionaire,  he  is  in  pros-^.  and  Illinois,  New  York  and  Vermont,  Cali- 
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perous  circumstances— the  ifesult  of 
work,  prudent  'nianagement,  wise  in' 
ments,  and  a  disposition  to  save  and  live 
within  his  mieans.  He  will  never  purchase 
an  article  unless  he  needs  it  and  can  afiford 
it.  A  safe  and  careful  financier,  he  never 
plunges  recklessly  into  an  enterprise,  how- 
ever inviting,  and  he  always  takes  a  good 
look  before,  he  leaps.  "Get  out  of  debt 
and  keep  ouf,"  is  an  injunction  frequently 
upon  his  lips,'  when  giving  advice  in  public 
or  in  private;  and  he  takes  his  own  coimsel. 
Like  .  LohgfeUow^s  blacksmith,  "he  owes 
not  any  ttTSXi." 

Nor  iViH^he  allow  the  church  to  become 
indebted  for  a  single  dollar  that  it  cannot 
pay  on  demand.  As  its  Trustee-in-Trust, 
holding  the  legal  title  to  its  property,  and 
managing  in  a  .general  way  its  affairs,  he 
is  determined  that  its  credit,  now  gilt- 
edged,  shall  so  remain.  He  permits  no 
waste  and  no  needless  expenditure  of  the 
funds  entrusted  to  him.  He  has  been  per- 
sistently accused  of  avaricious  greed,  mal- 
feasance in  office,  and  even  of  wholesale 
robbery  of  widows  and  oq>hans;  but  these 
charges,  invented  and  set  afloat  by  per- 
sonal enemies  for  ulterior  ends,  have  no 
foundation  in  fact.  He  keeps  and  renders 
strict  account  of  all  moneys  or  other  means 
coming  into  his  hands  as  custodian  of  the 
same  for  and  in  behalf  of  his  people.  The 
total  tithing  paid  in  the  church  during  1914, 
an  average  year,  was  $1,887,920.  Funds 
distributed  for  the  support  of  ^the  worthy 
poor  amounted  to  $266,528;  in  addition  to 
these  regular  funds,  there  was  collected, 
practically  in  a  single  day  and-  without 
cost,  $33,000  for  the  war  sufferers  in 
Europe. 

A  full  list  of  the  works  connected  with 
President  Smith's  administration  would 
form  a  lengthy  catalogue.  Some  of  the 
most  inii>ortant  are  the  erection  of  the 
Hotel  Utah  and  the  Latter-day  Saints 
Hospital;  also  the  Bishop's  Building;  the 
Bureau  of  Information,  the  Deseret  Gym- 
nasium, and  the  Gull  Monument;  all  at 
Salt  Lake  City.  At  the  same  place  a  build- 
ing to  house  the  general  church  office  has 
been  commenced,  and  in  Canada  a  temple 
I)artly  reared.  In  various  states  and  in 
some  of  the  Pacific  islands,  school  houses 
have  been  built  or  mission  chapels  erected. 


foniia  and  Or^;op,  Canada,  Great  Britain 
dnd  Scandinavia.'  Special  mention  should 
be  made  of  the^oscph  Smith  Monument, 
erected  on  the--site  of  the  Praplhet's  birtb- 
place,  near  South  Royalton,  Vermont. 

President  Smith  has  alwasrs  been  in- 
terested in  industrial  development^  and  hu 
played  prominent  part  in  estaUuhiog  maoy 
enterprises  that  have  benefited  Utah  ahd 
other  parts  of  the  West.  He  has  helped  to 
construct  canals  and  xeservcMrBi  to  build 
railroads  and  extend  tdi^raph  litieSi  to 
found  codperative  stores,  muk  and  fac- 
tories, and  he  is  now  preadent  or  director 
in  various  large  business  cbnoems. 
^"^e  question  may  here  be  asked:  Why 
is  President  Smith  in  business  at  all?  A^ 
the  religious  leader  of  a  religious  people, 
why  should  he  not  be  engrossed  in  spiritual 
things,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  temporal? 
It  is  because,  from  the  "Mormon"  pout 
of  view,  the  ^iritual  includes  the  temporal. 
President  Smith  holds  that  the  Gb^)el  Was 
intended  to  save  men  in  this  life  as  well 
as  in  the  future  life,  and  that  a  religion  which 
does  not  better  one's  oonditi6n  here  cannot 
be;  depended  upon  to  improve  it  hereafter. 
The  object  of  Christ's  religion  is  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul,  and  the  soul,  according  to 
the  teachings  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  PropSbet, 
is  body  and  spirit  combined. 

Such  questions  as  those  just  asked  and 
answered  might  well  be  met  by  a  question 
from  the  other  side:  How  could  the  Lattier- 
day  Saints  have  accomplished  their  great 
work  of  redeeming  a  desert,  builcfing  dties, 
bringing  the  poor  from  foreign  lands,  colo- 
nizing the  waste  places,  and  planting  civiliza- 
tion amidst  savagery,  had  their  reUgion  not 
{>een  a  religion  of  temporalities,  of  emign- 
tion,  agriculture,  manufacture  and  com- 
merce, as  well  as  a  religion  of  churches, 
chapels,  temples,  schools  and  nussions? 
Deserts  are  not  redeemed  by  prayer  al<me. 
A  state  cannot  be  founded  by  singing 
hymns,  preaching  sermons,  and  performing 
ordinances.  The  "Mormon"  bdieves  that 
God  is  interested  in  the  earthly  as  wcfl  as 
the  heavenly  welfare  of  his  children;  that 
He  intends  to  make  earth  into  a  heaven  for 
their  future  happiness;  and  that  the  procoB 
of  its  evolution  into  eternal  glory  comprises  ^ 
temporal  as  well  as  ^iritual  activities.        / 

O.  F.  Whiiney. 
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front  materialize?  Lack  of  ammunition, 
pleaded  Lloyd  George. 

"Lack  of  ammunition"  seems  to  be  an 
overworked  apology.  It  does  not  explain 
the  failure  of  the  Italians  to  make  progress 
on  the  Isonzo  front.  Nor  can  lack  of  am- 
munition be  pleaded  in  explanation  of  the 
comparative  failure  of  the  Allies  at  the 
Dardanelles.  There  the  overwhelming  su- 
periority of  artillery  is  with  them.  They 
have  at  their  disposal  hundreds  of  the 
heaviest  naval  guns.  They  can  reach  every 
part  of  the  battle  field  with  the  heaviest 
shells  used  in  the  war.  They  are  fighting 
against  a  foe  said  to  be  in  mutiny  against 
its  German  commanders,  dragged  unwill- 
ingly out  to  fight,  illy  equipped,  not  at  all 
abimdantly  supplied  with  ammunition. 
Every  factor  favors  the  Allied  forces,  yet 
they  failed  to  win  Krithia,  battered  in  vain 
against  Achi  Baba,  lost  a  hundred  thousand 
men  in  two  months  and  gained  twelve 
thousand  yards. 

English,  French,  American,  Canadian 
factories  are  working  day  and  night  to 
supply  shells  for  the  Western  front,  yet  the 
"grand  drive"  does  not  begin.  Instead,  the 
British  cabinet  begins  to  talk  of  conscrip- 
tion. Is  it  possible  that  the  English,  im- 
like  the  Canadians,  have  failed  to  respond 
to  the  poster  campaign?  Is  it  possible  that 
France  refuses  to  bleed  herself  to  death 
unless  England  does  its  full  share  of  the 
bleeding?  Is  the  failure  of  the  spring  drive 
to  be  explained  by  Premier  Asquith's 
announcement  that  England  would  fiu:- 
nish  no  more  than  750,000  men,  besides 
the  cash  and  the  navy? 

These  are  speculations  pure  and  simple. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  England's  popu- 
lation has  not  responded  to  the  war  fever 
as  unanimously,  as  wholeheartedly  as 
France,  Germany  or  even  the  English 
colonies.  According  to  its  cabinet  members, 
the  English  workers  won't  enlist;  they 
won't  give  up  their  ale,  their  half  holidays; 
they  shirk,  soldier  on  vital  work;  they 
strike,  demand  war  bonuses,  play  football, 
go  to  the  races,  act  as  though  it  was  not 
their  war.  The  English  labor  papers  and 
the  Irish  papers  are  not  nearly  as  patriot- 
icallv  British  as  the  bulk  of  the  American 
press.  The  English  labor  papers  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  England  was 
jockeyed  into  the  war  by  Sir  Edward  Grey's 


diplomacy.  Even  the  London  Times 
and  the  London  Morning  Post  maintain 
that  self-interest,  not  BeJ^um,  was  Eng- 
land's primary  motive  in  attacking  Ger- 
many. And  the  Union  of  Democratic 
Control  is  flooding  England  with  pamphlets 
showing  that  secret  diplomacy  was  the 
cause  of  the  war  and  demanding  that  in 
the  future  secret  agreements  be  made  im- 
possible. Verily,  the  bulk  of  the  American 
press  is  giving  the  English  war  partv 
blinder,  more  subservient  support  than  this 
war  party  receives  at  home. 

The  beginning  of  the  great  war's  second 
year  finds  Germany  fighting  upon  the 
enemies'  ground  on  both  fronts,  the  Rus- 
sian hordes  beaten,  the  French-British-Bel- 
gian offensive  powerless,  the  Italians  check- 
mated by  faiferior  Austrian  forces,  Con- 
stantinople intact,  the  Dardanelles  cam- 
paign almost  a  failure,  the  Caucasus  fight- 
ing favoring  the  Turks.  It  finds  EngUmd 
threatened  by  a  recrudescence  of  the  Irish 
question,  by  dissatisfaction  with  the  war 
itself,  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  by  dis- 
sension in  the  cabinet,  among  the  workers 
and  among  military  leaders.  It  finds  Italy 
glaring  across  the  Adriatic  at  the  wards  of 
Russia,  Serbia  and  Montenegro;  it  finds 
Greece,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  watching 
the  fate  of  the  Russian  armies,  in  a  mood 
to  observe  a  strict  neutrality,  and  it  finds 
a  total  lack  of  mutual  confidence,  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  among  the  assorted 
powers  allied  "in  defense  of  democracy  and 
the  small  nations,"  said  defenders  including 
such  staunch  democrats  and  protectora 
of  the  weak  as  Russia,  Japan,  England, 
Serbia,  Italy. 

"Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign 
nation,  and  excessive  dislike  of  another, 
cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  dan- 
ger only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and 
even  second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the 
other. 

"There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to 
expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favors  from 
nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion,  which 
experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride 
ought  to  discard." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  a  rabid  pro- 
German.  George  Washington  uttered  them 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  Have 
they  lost  their  value,  thai  soundness,  their 
significance  today? 
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narrow  beaches.  The  hills,  one  of  which, 
Achi  Baba,  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high,  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 
thorny  brush,  difficult  to  penetrate  in  times 
of  peace.  How  the  troops,  most  of  them 
New  2^1anders  and  Australians,  landed  on 
the  beach  in  five  separate  places,  cut  the 
wire  entanglements  under  a  murderous 
fire,  bayonetted  the  defenders  of  two  lines 
of  trenches,  and  by  a  wild  charge  up  steep 
cliffs  won  the  ridge,  forms  one  of  the  most 
spectacular  and  heroic  episodes  of  the  war. 
Gen.  von  der  Goltz  could  not  believe  it 
possible  that  they  had  landed  and  secured 
a  foothold. 

Since  then  their  progress  has  been  slow. 
For  more  than  two  and  a  half  months  they 
have  been  struggling  to  gain  ground  inch 
by  inch.  Their  present  objective  is  Krithia 
and  the  hill  of  Achi  Baba,  and  if  they  suc- 
ceed in  this  the  way  is  open  for  an  attack 
on  Oid  Bahr  in  the  rear.  The  difficulties 
seem  well-nigh  insurmoimtable  but  the 
wastage  of  Turkish  ammunition  and  the 
growing  discontent  of  the  Turks  with  the 
German  taskmasters  is  working  for  the 
Allies.  A  prominent  Turk  recently  assured 
me  that  the  majority  of  his  well-informed 
and  patriotic  countrymen  hoped  that  the 
Dardanelles  would  ^)eedily  fall  lest  Bul- 
garia and  Rumania  enter  the  war,  and  exact 
additional  booty.  If  the  Turks  do  not 
collapse  the  Dardanelles  operations  will  be 
long  but  they  offer  a  good  chance  of 
eventual  success. 

Long  before  the  war  German  agents  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  organize  imrest  in  India 
and  this  vast  domain  with  its  millions  of 
diverse  inhabitants  is  always  a  promising 
field  for  sedition.  Here  are  hosts  of  dis- 
contented young  natives  suffering  from  an 
overdose  of  undigested  education  dreaming 
dreams  and  plotting  the  expulsion  of  the 
British  raj.  It  is  not  strange  therefore  that 
bloody  riots  took  place  in  many  cities  and 
some  that  were  suppressed  with  difficulty. 
But  here  as  elsewhere  German  plans  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  mass  of 
the  people  of  all  creeds  and  races  there 
want  peace  and  if  they  do  not  love  the 
British  rule  prefer  it  to  anarchy.  A?  an 
offset  to  the  scattered  seditious  riots  have 
come  offers  of  endless  troops  for  service  in 
Europe,  offered  freely  and  not  in  any  case 
asked  by  England.  Two  days  after  war  was 


declared  one  great  Maharajah  cabled  to 
King  George:  ''We  have  70,000  soldiers 
ready  for  our  King-Emperor;  we  will  pre- 
pare 700,000;  and  if  the  need  arises  we  can 
send  7,000,000."  At  the  present  time  relia- 
ble advices  state  that  there  are  500,000  men 
in  training  in  the  Northwest  provinces  that 
will  soon  be  ready  if  needed. 

FOLLOWING  THE  BEAR  INTO  THE  BOG 

To  the  casual  observer  the  recent  Austro- 
Gerinan  drive  through  Galicia  and  into 
Poland  looked  like  a  debacle  for  the  Rus- 
sian f6rces.  The  Teutons  seemed  able  to 
push  forward  at  will  and  their  buUetina 
recounting  victorv  after  victory  with  masses 
of  prisoners  and  war  booty  indicated  a 
collapse  of  the  Russian  defensive.  A  letter 
just  received  from  Germany  expressed  the 
belief  that  Russia  was  at  the  end  of  her 
resistance. 

But  the  Russians  have  wonderful  recuper- 
ative powers.  Their  resources  are  scarcely 
touched.  Economically  they  are  in  better 
shape  than  when  the  war  started.  Tie 
Russian  soldier  retreats  without  loss  of 
morale.  So  Germany  has  really  accom- 
plished very  little  by  the  great  and  costly 
drive.  Her  lines  are  longer  and  the  groimd 
favors  Russian  defense,  and  Germany  finds 
herself  striking  at  a  sponge,  only  to  have  it 
return  the  moment  the  pressure  is  in  the 
least  degree  removed.  Of  all  the  com- 
manding generals  of  the  war  none  has  shown 
up  so  brilliantly  under  all  difficulties  as  the 
Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  whose  tad^  has  been 
a  gigantic  one. 

botha's  task  completed 

With  the  surrender  of  the  last  German 
troops  in  German  Southwest  Africa  there 
passes  under  control  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  a  territory  larger  than  Germany 
itself.  The  remarkable  feature  is  that  this 
has  been  accomplished  without  calling  upon 
the  home  coimtry  for  a  single  soldier,  wnile 
many  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  expedi- 
tion were  only  a  few  years  ago  engaged  in 
war  against  England.  Germany  never 
made  much  use  of  her  African  possessions 
in  spite  of  her  claim  that  she  needed  the 
territory  for  her  surplus  population.  Alto- 
gether a  total  of  less  than  twenty-five 
thousand  emigrated  to  these  possessbns 
and  Germans  generally  preferred  to  do  busi- 
ness in  colonies  under  the  English  flag. 
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Califoniia  eveniog  sky.  At  no  two  hours  of  tbedsy 
are  the9ewall3alikeiDci)k)r,nortotlieEyeso{MiytWD 
people.  It  is  like  living  Id  the  heart  of  a  ihelL  And 
whaL  may  at  first  seem  aa  expKssioii  of  rhmiMt^ 
ascclidsm  pnives  to  be  ratber  tbe  remit  of  a  sybaritic 
delight  in  color  tlut  glories  not  in  obvious  efiect  but 
ralhcr  in  tiie  occasional  moment  wben  the  bevded 
glass  of  a  western  window  on  the  stAir  Ijnjiing  shat- 
ters the  sun's  rays  into  its  primal  colon  and  fiingi 
theiTi  oiTr  Ihc  walls  and  floor,  or  in  the  play  of  h^t 
and  shadow  from  a  passing  doud  or  a  waving  pahn 

One  might  naturally  wonder  if  a  house  Uke  this 
rctiuires  special  furniture.  Mrs.  Banning  was  bcMt 
at  c\'cry  turn  by  professional  dccoiatcns  and  fur- 
nishers, to  whom  she  wisely  paid  no  heed.  She  had 
no  intention  of  parting  with  any  of  tbe  bontdiDU 
treasures  accumulated  tiirougb  the  long  yean  and 
seasoned  with  pleasant  associations.  Against  much 
advice  she  moved  them  all  into  the  new  bouse  where 
they  settled  themselves  more  friendily  than  ever 
before,  many  pieces  gaining  new  value  a^itiit  a 
background  that  does  not  obtnide. 

One  might  wonder,  too,  if  attention  to  catbetic 
features  has  caused  a  sacrifice  of  practical  detaib. 
It  has  not.  No  article  in  this  new  arcfaltectunl 
credo  is  more  strongly  emphaiiied  than  the  beauty 
of  use.  No  more  thought  has  been  squandocd  en 
stair  window  or  front  door  or  wall  tinting  than  on 
the  planning  of  a  mail  box  that  can  be  filled  by  tbe 
postman  from  out^de  and  emptied  by  aooMMie 
from  inside,  or  the  placing  of  a  small  door  rrarhH 
by  a  tiny  stair  through  which  the  ice-man  can  deliver 
ice  direct  to  the  refrigerator  without  enteriog  the 
house,  on  the  convenient  arrangement  and  lanitaiy 
equipment  of  kitchen  and  butler's  paatiy  and  the 
best  possible  means  of  garbage  dispoaal.  The  new 
gospel  of  amplicity  reaches  out  to  maid  as  wril  u 
mistress,  striking  at  the  very  root  of  the  bi^  and 
troublous  cost  of  living. 

In  any  event  Mrs.  Banning  would  have  bii^t  a 
simple,  beautiful,  useful  house,  for  she  wss  deter- 
mined upon  that.  But  it  would  not  have  beoi  jiat 
this  particular  sort  of  a  house  if  she  had  not  called 
to  her  aid  the  most  daringly  original  anzhitect  in 
California,  Irving  J.  Gill.  lAe  Don  Quixote  riding 
forth  against  windmills,  this  visionary  long  ago  set 
himself  against  the  popular  taste  fw  gimciad 
ornament,  cheap  and  tawdry  anstnictiat)  and  aD 
the  false  effort  and  effect  that  are  the  inevitahk 
result  at  our  continued  content  with  being  cfaeap 
imitators  of  every  other  age  and  cnuntry.  Right 
and  left  he  sma-shed  non-essentials,  getting  down  to 
elemental  forms  and  the  neceadtiea  of  our  own  mode 
of  lis'ing.  Gradually,  doggedly,  against  all  oppMi- 
tion,  he  has  eviil\'cd  a  lyi>e  of  house  that  Is  the  he- 
ginning  of  a  realization  of  our  perennial  vison — a 
truly  American  style  of  ardiitecture — unleaa,  of 
course,  we  choose  to  recognize  ai  such  that  middle- 
wcstem  aflair  of  clapboard  and  Aingle  whicfa  iq>  la 
dnte  has  been  our  only  intdligibfe  word  on  the 
subject. 

The  lianning  house  is  not  the  only  *f  irrlf  cf  Ibt 
Gill  style.    He  has  built  maiqr  houMs  in  San  Ucio. 
Lit  JiilUi.  Pasadena,  Hollywood,  Jjot  A 
has  built  churches  and  schods  am' 
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An  Ancient  Symbol  and  a 
Modem  Means  of  Protecticni 

The  ancient  custom  of  seeking  pro- 
tectk»i  was  to  have  a  winged  disk 
carved  above  the  doorvay.  The 
modein  practice  of  getting  i»otec- 
tion  is  to  have  a  Colt  in  the  home. 
A  Colt  Automatic  makes  your  home 
protection  an  actual  ^t — not  a 
fianciful  trust  The  Colt  is  a  tangible 
bulwaik  against  lawless  intrusion 
—and  is  automatically  safeguarded 
against  unintentional  discharge. 

The  Qur  Automatic 

is  a  correctly  balanced,  ever-ready,  hard- 
hitting pistol.  The  Colt  is  automatically 
locked  when  cocked.  You  must  Bimol- 
taneously  grip  the  grip  and  pull  the  tri^er 
in  order  to  fire  it.  But,  see  the  Colt  at  your 
nearest  firearms  dealer.  You  will  sense 
the  feeling  of  safety  as  your  Gngers  close 
over  its  sturdy  grip.  Compare  h  with 
any  pistol  and  your  choice  will  be  a  ColL 

The  Colt  won  sdoptMl  by  tha  Annj  snd 
Navy  bacauM  of  Its  "Marlcad  mpa- 
rioritjr  to   any    othar    known    pinoL" 


THE  COLTS  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  Ca 
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the  "wee  una'  houn,"  amd  itni^twsy  found  tbem 
the  moet  majestic  of  the  twenty-foui,  ndiilc  taking 
up  the  drajqied  threads  of  my  devotion  for  the 
Bromiings,  or  GeotKC  McDonald,  and  discovering 
Teiponsiva  dioids  in  Hough,  in  Chambcra,  in 
Phillips;  alio  in  finding  out,  all  by  mysdf,  that 
Mrs.  Burnett  is  the  most  versatile  of  living  novel- 
ists. So  much  for  doubling  the  pleasures  and  halv- 
ing the  caies  of  the  "lee,  lang  day." 

Of  my  deepest  delight,  I  am  almost  too  jealous 
to  gpeak — it  is  like  a  itate  secnt — for  with  the 
door  safely  closed  I  lay  in  my  restful  comer  and 
wiote — letters  that  had  been  put  oS  till  my  nearest 
friends  began  to  inquire  if  my.  relatives  were  sor- 
rowing over  my  demise;  iketchea — of  homey  acenes 
in  my  neighbors'  tidy  back  yards;  part  of  a  play 
which  an  actress  friend  has  since  ti^d  me  was  far 
too  good  for  the  stage — (friemlship  may  have 
biased  her  judgmentl);  an  address  for  a  dub  meet- 
ing which  I  could  not  attend;  and  stories  that  had 
knocked  at  the  door  of  my  brain  for  years,  only 
to  be  turned  away  with  the  promise,  "Yes,  you 
shall  come  in,  some  day  I" 

Talk  of  reveling*  aiui  .diiaipationl  Never  was 
such  excitement,  such  o< 


wlien  I  poured  out  on  paper  the  thoughts  that 
tiin^>led  over  eadi  other  in  their  eagerness  to  be 
written.  It  was  the  intoxication  of  rare  wine,  the 
exhilaration  of  achievement,  the  immenae  satis- 
faction of  doing  as  I  pleased. 

So  these  were  some  of  the  mental  changes  I  passed 
through — changes  not  to  be  permitted  when  the 
Ten  were  all  at  home,  though  the  stories  are  a  kes 
to  hteiature — (1) — since  they  will  never  see  the 
light.  Perhaps  there  may  be  one  exception,  a  boys' 
story,  written  with  my  dear,  noisy,  clumsy  sons 
and  tfa^r  chums  in  mind.  I  have  a  rambling  idea 
that  it  will  be  completed  In  that  blissful  time  when 
I  take  my  next  vacation — behind  the  closed  door. 
N.  F.  C 


Tke  LeoparJ  Lily  of  die  Pacific  Coaat 

AS  I  stood  among  the  leafy  stalks  a  mass  of 
.  orange  and  crimson  lilies  waved  above  me,  and 
with  hat  in  hand  I  could  barely  touch  the  uf^r- 
most  of  the  gorgeous  blossoms. 

It  was  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  canyon  in  the 
mountain  tops  east  of  Ukiah,  where  mile  after 
mile  an  endless  succession  of  roimded  peak,  long 
sinuous  ridges  and  vast  mountain  slope,  now  filling 
great  basins,  now  descending  slowly  to  the  distant 
valleys  on  each  side,  was  clothed  with  that  low 
smooth  cropped  expanse  of  brush  which  in  Cali- 
fornia is  called  chemisal,  the  American  counterpart 
of  the  European  heaths. 

Those  lilies  were  happy  in  their  wild  secluded 
home.  The  little  rivulet  which  on  that  summa 
day  trickled  down  the  can>'on  had  its  wilder  days  . 
when  the  storm  cbuds  hung  heavy  over  the  moun- 
tain tops  and  then  was  a  wild  torrent  which  had 
borne  down  the  rich  mold  and  gravel,  the  leaves 
and  charcoal,  which  in  a  tiny  alluvial  flat  was  the 
congenial  home  of  the  leeward  lilies  artd  wfaidi 
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I      I  Mn  qtMlUy  for  the  poal  don  bclbre  which  I  mark  X 


inches,  then  a  long  rest,  uid  the  one  to  three  unall 
bulba  th&t  start  from  it  resume  the  journey. 

The  young  bulbs  are  ai  white  as  ivory,  but  like 
ivory  acquire  the  same  rich  yellow  with  age.  Tbcy 
are  covered  with  little  jointed  scales  which,  broken 
from  the  parent  bulbs,  may  in  a  few  yean  become 
flowering  bulbs,  and  it  is  by  this  means  as  well 
as  by  the  seeds  that  the  plants  are  colonized. 

And  finally  if  you  would  have  one  of  these  lilies 
for  your  own,  and  perhaps  have  growing  with  it 
its  charming  neighbors  the  ferns  and  saxifrages, 
you  need  have  little  difficulty  in  making  it  bafqiy 
in  your  garden,  for  the  leopard  lily  is  not  at  all 
particular  as  long  as  it  has  a  very  moderate  degne 
of  moisture  and  shelter  from  harsh  winds. 

Carl  PDUtY. 


Some  Uses  ^r  Old  Papers 

FEW  housekeepers  are  acquainted  with  the  value 
of  a  pile  of  old  newspapers.  In  the  kitchen  they 
are  most  valuable;  they  save  time  as  well  as  soap 
when  used  for  wiping  off  greasy  dishes,  fiying-pans, 
etc.,  before  washing.  Less  grease-clogged  sink  pipes 
will  be  in  evidence  when  this  is  practised. 

Uld  newspapers  may  be  utilized  in  many  ways  to 
prevent  soiling  of  kitchen  tables  and  Boors.  A 
crumpled-up  paper,  if  used  to  rub  off  kitchen  stoves 
after  cooking  a  meal,  will  render  cleaning  and  polish- 
ing leas  frequent.  When  it  is  necessary  to  do  this 
slip  an  old  paper  bag  over  the  hand,  protecting  it 
from  the  blacking. 

A  soft  new^>aper  will  polish  lamp  chimneys  and 
window  glass,  as  well  as  mirrors,  much  better  than 
cloth.  When  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  hot  lamp 
chimney,  roll  a  newspaper  loosely,  and  bending  it 
in  the  middle,  place  the  loop  thus  formed  around  the 
chimney,  then  by  grasping  both  ends  firmly  with 
one  hand,  the  chimney  can  be  removed  without 
danger  of  burning  the  hands. 

New^uper  dampened  in  ammonia  and  water,  thco 
torn  in  small  pieces  and  scattered  over  a  taipct  oc 
rug.  will  take  up  dust  and  dirt  like  magic  while 
sweeping.  Placed  under  carpets  and  rup,  news- 
papers will  make  the  roona  warmer,  aad  aha  mve 
the  polished  fioor  beneath  frmn  being  ground  by  the 
fine  dirt  which  sifts  through  the  carpet  or  mg. 

If  newspapers  are  placed  about  the  toe  in  the  n- 
frigerator  it  will  not  mdt  away  so  qukUy.  When 
freedng  ice-cream  after  the  diuming  la  fiaUiid, 
remove  the  dasher,  seal  the  top  of  the  can,  then  pack 
newspapers  around  the  top  of  the  freezer  and  around 
the  outside,  cover  with  a  piece  of  burlap,  sod  lee- 
cream  will  remain  hard  for  a  long  time. 

A  pile  of  fifteen  or  twenty  new^tapos  foUcd, 
securely  tii-d  with  twine,  then  covered  with  a  conrse 
cotton  cloth,  and  lastly  sliiqied  into  an  ornamental 
case  of  cretonne  or  other  foixy  material,  will  make  a 
pretty  and  serviceable  hanod  foe  the  pordi  or 

Ncws|>apeis  arc  excellent  for  fitting  into  the  gar- 
iMgc  pail;  removed  when  pail  ii  emptied,  the  recep- 
tacle is  left  clean  and  dry. 

The  very  best  chest  protector  lor  an  automobile 
ride  on  a  cold  windy  day  is  a  Dcw^tapCT  folded  and 
buttoned  under  your  coat.  G.  J.  P. 
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Xhrough  the  Columbia  River  Gorge  by  A.uto 


(Contlnaed  from  iikfe  3C 


Coliunbui  were  more  of  a  dream  than  a  reality. 
Miles  and  miles  before  Julius  Meier  reached 
Gearhart  his  ex[>erience  had  afforded  facts  fur  good- 
roads  arguments  with  every  prominent  person  whom 
he  could  button-hole.  He,  and  others,  talked  good- 
roads  so  insistently  and  so  convincingly  that  rousing 
meetings  were  held.  And  the  id<a  took  root  so 
firmly  that  two  of  the  three  counties  which  be  had 
crossed  voted  good-roads  bonds — Columbia  county 
voting  $360,000,  of  which  $160,000  goes  into  the 
Columbia  River  Highway;  and  Clatst^  county 
voting  $400,000,  of  which  $315,000  is  for  the  Cilum- 
bia  Highway. 

Most  strategic  was  Multnomah  county,  the 
smallest  county  in  the  state,  but  stretching  in  a 
narrow  strip  along  the  Ctdumbia,  and  including  the 
most  difficult  one-fourth  of  the  entire  100-mile 
Columbia  Highway.  All  of  the  good-roads  boosters 
concmtrated  on  Multnomah  county.  The  in- 
formal automobile  excursion  out  to  Chanticleer 
Point  was  one  step  toward  convincing  the  Multno- 
mah County  CommisaioneiB,  and  some  of  the 
largest  Portland  taxpayers.  The  big  taxpayers 
were  convinced — ^if.  They  demanded  the  assurance 
that  every  dollar  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  required,  as  Multnomah  comity's  share, 
could  be  made  to  purchase  its  face  value  in  actual 
good  roads.  And  here  John  B.  Yean,  millionaire 
timber  capitalist  and  builder  of  Portland's  most 
conspicuous  office  skyscraper,  enters  our  stoiy. 

Portland  pays  the  greater  part  of  the  taxes  of 
Multnomah  county,  and  a  Portland  banker  chanced 
to  remark  that  he  would  favor  increasing  the  pro- 
posed one-half  mill  county  levy  for  good  roads  to 
two  mills — "if  we  only  had  a  practical  business  man, 
say  a  man  like  John  B.  Ycon,  to  buikl  these  roads." 
The  remark  was  instantly  suggestive.  Yeon  agreed 
to  act  as  county  road-master  for  one  year,  to  build 
Multnomah  county's  part  of  the  Columbia  River 
Highway.  He  volunteered  to  serve  without  salary, 
remarkmg:  "But  you  couldn't  hirt  me  for  this  job 
tor  $1500  a  month." 

County  Road-master  Yeon  went  to  work.  Asso- 
ciated with  him  as  consulting  highway  engineer  was 
Samuel  C.  Lancaster,  first  recommended  to  Sam 


Hill  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  At 
the  end  of  Ihc  year,  so  convincing  were  their  results 
and  so  wonderful  was  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  hl^- 
way  trip  tlirough  the  Columbia  river  gorge,  that  the 
people  of  Multnomah  county  recently  voted,  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  two  to  one,  to  expend  in 
estimated  two-Ihirds  of  a  $1,150,000  bond  iraue  in 
permanently  paving  their  fifty-mile  portion  of  the 
Columbia  River  Highway. 

"And  today,"  you  may  ask,  "what  is  the  exact 
condition  of  the  Columbia  River  Highway — pro- 
vided I  should  happen  to  be  scouting  about  for  an 
automobile  trip  that  is  memorably  different?" 

Come  atiHig.  We  will  start  fnnn  Portland, 
though  we  could  as  well  start  from  California, 
British  Columbia  or  New  York  City,  since  the  new 
Columbia  River  Highway  cmgses  Che  coastwise 
Pacific  Highway  at  Portland,  and  connects  with 
interior  north  and  south  highways  and  with  the 
transcontinental  Lincoln  Highway. 

Possibly  it  may  be  advisable  to  defer,  until  next 
summer,  your  tour  of  the  final  one  hundred  miles  of 
the  Columbia  River  Highway  west  from  Portland, 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia  through 
Astoria  to  Gearhart-by-the-Sea.  The  Coast  imnge, 
through  which  this  part  of  the  Columbia  cuts,  is 
noted  for  its  beauty  of  luxuriant  vegetatioa  and  for 
its  great  trees.  This  secticai  of  the  Columbia  Mid- 
way is  completed  in  taige  partAhd  in  good  weathn 
the  road  is  easily  passable  for  autos,  but  connecting 
parts  i)f  this  roadway  are  still  uncompleted.  But  in 
the  other  direction  from  Portland  many  hundreds 
of  auttMitobiles  have  traversed  the  thirty-eight  mDes 
of  the  Columbia  River  Highway  that  includes  the 
most  noted  part  of  the  Columbia  river  gorge. 
Though  not  yet  paved  this  section  hai  been  com- 
pleted since  early  in  the  year,  and  the  entire  eastern 
half  of  the  Columbia  River  Highway,  from  Portland 
to  The  Dalles,  promises  to  be  tjpea  for  automobile 
and  vehicle  traffic  in  July  of  this  year. 

Leaving  Portland,  either  over  the  Sandy  Road  or 
the  Base  Line  Road,  the  fint  twenty-two  miles  of 
the  Columbia  River  Highway  east  is  throu)^  a 
rolling  orchard  and  fanning  country.  This  oitire 
section  of  roadway,  already  'T'*"'1f'^''M.  is  to  be 
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paved  this  summer.  The  Sandy  river  is  crossed, 
the  Portland  Auto  Club  House  is  passed,  and  an 
easy  ascent  is  made  to  Chanticleer  at  an  elevation 
of  over  nine  hundred  feet.  The  term  "easy  ascent*' 
is  used  advisedly,  for  this  part  of  the  Columbia 
River  Highway  is  really  a  boulevard.  Nowhere 
does  the  grade  exceed  five  per  cent.  The  road  is 
twenty-four  feet  wide,  with  fine  sweeping  curves, 
nowhere  sharper  than  one  hundred  feet  radius,  and 
there  are  no  railroad  crossings. 

It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  describe  the  view  from 
Chanticleer — ^your  first  picture  of  the  wide  Colum- 
bia, nearly  eight  hundred  feet  below,  visible  for 
more  than  thirty  miles  downstream  and  thirty  miles 
upstream.  To  fully  capitalize  this  dramatic  point 
of  approach  to  the  Columbia  river  gorge  the  road- 
way has  been  carved  along  the  brow  of  the  precipice, 
protected  by  artistic  rock  and  concrete  walls,  skirt- 
ing farther  and  farther  out,  even  onto  the  crowning 
point  of  the  clilT  overhanging  the  valley  and  Rooster 
Rock.  This  is  Crown  Point.  Steamers  and  boats 
of  salmon  fishermen  are  seen  on  the  river,  and  trains 
on  either  bank.  Ahead,  around  a  sharp  turn  of 
massive  masonr>%  which  permits  a  view  in  three 
directions,  is  the  Columbia  river  gorge,  between  the 
high  jagged  peaks  of  the  Cascades,  the  gorge  per- 
haps half  hidden  by  shifting  whitened  banks  of  clouds. 

The  view  is  varied  by  the  several  miles  of  grace- 
fully carving  roadway  through  dense  woods  in  the 
descent  to  the  valley.  A  long  high  concrete  bridge 
is  crossed  at  I^tourelle  Falls — but  it  is  impossible 
to  describe  all  the  waterfalls,  twenty-one  named  and 
twenty-two  unnamed  in  a  distance  of  twenty-five 
miles.  Shepard's  Dell,  with  another  high  arched 
bridge,  overlooking  a  waterfall  and  a  grand  sweep  of 
river,  is  a  playground  of  the  giants  among  great 
basaltic  pillars.  Then  come  Bridal  Veil  Falls, 
Coopey  Falls,  Fort  Rock,  Dalton  Falls,  Mist  Falls, 
Gordon  Falb,  the  roadway  alternating  at  a  low 
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levd  near  the  water's  edge,  then  high  on  the  fc^ngh^ 
side  of  a  diff.  Multnomah  Falls,  called  ''Queen  of 
American  Waterfalb/'  with  a  double  drop  of  e^Jit 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  is  a  pausing  place  for  evay- 
body.  Near  Oneonta  Gorge,  where  great  diffs 
almost  smother  a  vigorous  stream,  a  short  tunnel  ii 
traversed.  Horsetail  Falls  is  an  introductkn  to 
Cathedral  Point  and  the  much-pictured  St.  Peter*! 
Dome.  The  gorge  narrows.  Salmon  fish-wheels  are 
seen.  At  Bonneville  you  will  probably  pause  again 
to  visit  the  largest  fish  hatchery  in  the  world,  and 
to  inspect  the  petrified  logs,  some  of  them  two  hun- 
dred feet  long. 

At  Cascade  locks  you  will  debate,  as  you  study 
the  abruptly  broken  mountain  tops,  whether  the 
"Bridge  of  the  Gods"  really  dropped  to  form  the 
rapids  circumnavigated  by  the  $4/xx>,ooo  Govern- 
ment locks.  Farther  on  is  Mitchell's  Point,  where  a 
long  tunnel  is  now  being  completed.  Then  the 
entrance  to  the  Hood  River  valley,  with  a  poHible 
side-trip  through  the  beautiful  apple  orcfaard  dis- 
trict up  to  the  snow-line  of  Mt.  Hood.  Then  into 
the  interesting  lava  country,  culminating  in  weird 
and  majestic  grandeur  at  the  narrows  of  the  Colum- 
bia, near  The  Dalles,  and  at  Cdilo  Rapids  and  falls, 
where  the  Indians  fish  for  salmon  and  where  tlie 
Government  has  just  completed  a  second  set  of  great 
locks. 

From  this  point  you  nuty  turn  your  auto  to  the 
north  through  Washington  and  into  British  Cdlum- 
bia.  You  may  turn  south  toward  Nevada  and  Cali- 
fornia over  the  eastern  Oregon  branch  of  the  Pacific 
Highway  that  practicaUy  always  is  in  good  condition 
for  travel,  both  winter  and  sununer.  Or  you  may 
continue  eastward  along  the  Columbia,  over  fairiy 
good  roads  traversing  the  range  and  wheat  and 
irrigated  country,  eastward  into  Idaho  or  Montana, 
and  still  eastward  across  the  continent  over  the 
Lincoln  Highway. 


A  Motor  Camp  by  tke  '"'^Big  Water^ 


By  J.  CONSTANTINE  HILLMAN 


FOR  quite  a  while  there  had  been  no  conversation 
in  the  car,  but  such  silences  were  eloquent  and 
bespoke  the  effects  of  the  great  heights  and  dazzling 
snow  fields,  tall  timber  and  rushing  mountain  tor- 
rents wc  had  encountered  that  morning  in  crossing  a 
Sierran  divide.  This  influence  continued  as  we 
emerged  from  the  upper  Truckee  canyon  and  con- 
tinued our  course  through  the  pines  along  a  winding 
and  uneven  road  that  imparted  to  the  car  a  sort  of 
lift,  swing  and  drop-away  Uke  the  rollers  in  the 
Catalina  Channel.  "Lake  Tahoe  must  be  feminine/' 
the  Little  Woman  remarked,  half  to  herself,  "for  it's 
never  where  I  expect  to  find  it,  and  evades  us  in  a 
way  that  is  positively  uncanny.  I  am  seriously  be- 
ginning to  doubt  if  there  really  is  any  such  place." 
For  twenty-eight  days  we  had  been  outward 


bound,  wandering  through  the  Sierras,  from  one 
trout  stream  to  another,  most  of  the  time  without 
the  necessity  for  communicating  with  the  busy 
world  nor  the  opportunity,  if  we  had  so  desired. 
Consequently  whoi  we  sighted  a  small  frame  build- 
ing bearing  a  sign  "Post  Office,  WeUs  Faxgo,  etc." 
we  puUcd  up  for  any  chance  news  and  got  it  ri^t 
between  the  eyes.  The  only  door  of  the  little 
building  was  closed  and  kxJced,  but  pinned  on  it  was 
a  small  scrap  of  paper  upon  which  was  penned  news 
of  far-reaching  import,  news  that  meant  that  all 
present  geographies  were  obsolete,  news  that  indeed 
passed  the  bounds  of  the  imagination — and  all  con- 
tained in  just  eight  words. 

GERMANY  DECLARES  WAR. 
NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE  CLOSED. 
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edible.  Awakened  by  these  manuden  it  «»  mok 
satisfaction  to  bounce  fire  wood,  tin  cans  aiid  m^ 
OB  their  tough  hides — but  not  much. 

Here  we  found  a  departure  from  the  Kgdktjoa 
campinR  conditions.    Ten  minutes  bdore  mrillfafc. 
at  the  little  hutel  nearby  the  dampen  were  ^MB I 
opportunity  of  purchasing  anything  o&  the  hBi 
fare,   Asaconsequence  there  was  alway«B«twM-'^^ 
bowl-laden  men,  women  and  chiMrcn  u)UVH| 
toward  (he  commissary   department,  from  lA 
they  presently  emerged,  bearing  everything  fi 
complete  dinners  to  the  most  modest  of  oilrfn. 

The  three  or  four  days  preceding  the  oj 
the  hunting  season  were  full  of  activity  ii 
the  camps.  There  was  much  lighting  of  rifll 
overhauling  of  gear.  All  the  forenoon  and  aflc 
of  the  day  in  question  n:any  familiar  fomH 
missing,  but  in  the  e\-ening  most  erf  them 
limping  back  into  the  circle  around  the  cai 
with  all  sorts  of  tales  about  ugns  of  the  game 
but  dashed  little  venison  to  show  for  it. 

Here  originated  friendships  which  I  vahie  b 
words.      Campers    were   contmually   comi 
going  and  the  place  was  a  regular  clearing  hi 
motor  information  of  every  sort.    We  met 
who  had  visited  the  Puget  Sound  country,  ] 
Rainier  National  Park.  Crater  Lake  and  Ut.  Lai 
who  had  uken  in  the  Vosemite  i.-alley ,  the  Big  T 
and  San  Francisco  on  their  way  in,  and  ben  I 
sum  total  of  the  information  so  obtained  w 
up  our  homeward  route.    We  learned  man; 
things  about  motors  besides  mere  routes  ai 
conditions.      For   instance,   one   of   our   o 
neighbors  had  wired  to  San  Frandsco  f(»  a  a 


spring  to  replace  the  one  broken  tm  the  up 
when  it  arrived  I  helped  get  it  into  place. 
man's  gratitude  assumed  the  form  of  a  new  1 
tire  protection.  The  informatiom  he  in. 
enabled  tnc  to  moke  the  entire  homeward  tl^ 
nearly  one  thou.sand  miles  through  and  over  ata 
e\-ery  conceivable  road  condition  without  wy  ] 
casings  receiving  so  much  as  a  scratch — and  «M 
the  outlay  of  a  penny. 

Some  of  the  experiences  and  mishaps  of  tbe^ 
ers  on  their  various  routes  Tahoewarda  mn 
change«l  with  more  than  passing  enjoyment.  ! 
n-ill  never  forget  uur  joy  over  the  account  onall 
gave  of  how  she  undertook  to  cure  a  bad  am 
jKiison  oak  by  means  of  a  mud  bath  at  the  G 
g  1^  J^  S  S      B  A  Diablo  Hot  Spring,  where  (here  are  no  facJHtfai 

T         ..  n    ■    D    J  I    ,  bathing  except  a  bnAen  down  hut  over  a  mod  k 

Lyon  t  n«ilv  Bsod  Innlnirwn  ■ .  ,      ,      ,  .         ■  »  . 

havrbrrncaiiuJcrnlihritaiului  mto  whioh  the  hot  mineral  water  flows  mm  I 

hillside  alxn-e.  After  a  cautiotu  kxik  aiooad  I 
entered  the  hut  with  the  same  feelings  expaim 
by  Lady  (iiidiva  when  preparing  for  her  bn 
c<|Ufstrian  jwrformonce.  Inude  all  seemed  wcl^  I 
uiKin  emerging  from  (he  hut  her  feelings  Imf 

imaginwl  when  she  beheld  upon  the  hilkkfaM 

the  mud  holu  tu-o  fat  old  Piute  braves  in  aU  tl 
oriKiiuil  an — and  nothing  else  worth  mentloBhl 
completely  submerged  in  the  same  hot  mudflvs 
had  been  retrarding  as  of  such  curative  value  k 
own  affliction. 

Until  one  has  climbed  into  the  mountains  cb 
rulibcr-tired  wheels  one  does  not  rolixe  the  fe 
strength  developed  by  the  back-lo-ittture  Bb 

SL'N'SKT  Adveniicmcnti  are  imli-xeil  uii  iuko  J17 
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mcnt  in  the  last  five  or  six  yeais,  since  the  motor 
car  began  to  lure  its  owners  into  the  open  country. 
In  the  West,  at  least,  there  is  no  other  single  factor 
which  has  contributed  as  much  to  the  growth  and 
popularity  of  long  camping  trips  as  the  automobile. 
Not  only  has  it  fumi^ed  transportation,  a  conven- 
ient mode  of  access  even  to  tjie  innermost  secret 
shrines  of  nature,  which  hitherto  were  accessible 
only  to  the  hardy  man  accustomed  to  hoi«back 
riding,  but  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  motor  car 
has  made  camp-life  almost  as  comfortable  and  con- 
venient as  summer  life  under  one's  own  roof.  Con- 
veniences undreamed  of  five  years  ago  are  now 
common  and  in  universal  use  among  campers. 
The  curse  of  hard  labor  has  been  taken  from  camp- 
life  by  the  motor  car  and  the  development  of  camp 
conveniences.  As  wc  have  proved  abundantly  in 
our  own  case,  it  is  not  only  feasible  but  likewise  en- 
joyable for  the  entire  family  to  go  camping  with  a 
motor  car,  even  when  small  children  in  arms  are 
present.  A  whole  new  summer  paradise  has  been 
opened  by  the  motor  car  to  women  and  children. 

At  Tahoe  lake  we  had  abundant  demonstrations 
of  the  progress  which  camping  has  made  since  the 
automobile  began  climbing  into  the  mountains. 

One  chap  and  his  wife  alongside  our  camp  sat  on 
tripod  stools  and  ate  their  three-course  dinner  from 
an  adjustable  table,  part  of  a  "kitchenette"  out&t 
which  was  attached  to  the  car's  runiung  board. 
The  meal  had  been  prepared  on  a  httle  stove  with 
an  oven  and  two  burners  fed  by  gasoline  and  which 
folded  up  and  disappeared,  along  with  the  cooking 
utensils,  dishes,  etc.,  within  the  all-enveloping  case 
when  not  needed.   No  wood  to  cut,  no  fire  to  buildl 

Another  forehanded  group  read  magazines  by  the 
bright  light  of  a  hand-size  acetylene  gas  lamp  which 
was  filled  with  broken  pieces  of  carbide  and  water, 
and  which  was  hooked  into  the  rough  bark  of  a  tree. 
I  made  a  resolution  to  have  one  of  them  myself 

We  saw  pneumatic  mattress  beds;  various  sleeping 
bag  arrangements;  combinations  of  air  beds  and 
sleeping  bags,  and  plain,  unpretentious  pine  needle 
couches — with  enthusiastic  sponsors  for  each.  A 
new  model  of  a  well  known  automobile,  with  a  re- 


movable front  seat  which  made  up  in 
bed  in  the  car's  bcxiy,  drew  us  all  to  prod  and  fed 
and  exclaim.  A  small  car,  completely  fillip  with  a 
large,  hawy  family,  came  over  the  ridge  with  a  two- 
wheeled  "trailer,"  filled  to  the  top  with  goods  ukd 
chattels,  dutifully  rolling  along  behind. 

Also,  every  man,  and  some  of  the  women,  had 
pretty  definite  personal  ideas  about  efficient  cotddng 
outfits,  styles  of  tents,  good  aitd  bad  beds,  and  what 
made  the  best  combination  in  the  grub  bag  when  its 
weight  had  to  be  restricted  to  a  certain  number  of 
pounds.  There  were  many  examples  of  the  new  ot- 
der  of  things  in  camping;  of  articles  designed  aod 
built  specially  for  motor  parties.  One  tent,  with  a 
single  peak  above  its  doorway,  was  attached  all 
along  its  back  to  the  owner's  machine  and  had  been 
erected  in  about  two  minutes.  We  wondered  about 
the  pole  part  of  it,  for  the  car  was  trimly  packed 
when  it  came  in  toward  evening,  with  no  projecting 
tent  poles  to  be  seen.  But  a  little  bag  produced  a 
jointed  affair  which  supported  the  tent  perfectly. 

The  camp  equipment  we  saw  was  higher  in 
quality  and  better  in  design  than  the  general  average 
of  camping  outfits  of  four  or  five  years  ago.  Many 
people  who  are  camping  by  motor  today  are  pecfde 
who  have  not  been  campers  before,  and  the  tnnsi- 
tion  from  home  to  camp  must  not  be  too  abrupt. 
Equipment  is  now  made  to  fit  motor  cars;  old  thiop 
from  home  are  not  nearly  so  popular  as  they  were 
once.  Cast  aluminum  cooking  ware  and  enamded 
dishes  are  much  nicer  and  certainly  more  appetizing 
than  the  old  tin  pots  and  plates  and  cups.  Tht 
oven  is  taking  the  place  of  the  frying  pan  more  and 
more.  One  of  the  valuable  additions  to  the  modem 
camper's  kit  is  the  reflector  oven,  a  folding  alumi- 
num affair  which  supplants  the  heavy  Dutch  oven 
to  some  extent  and  reduces  the  frying  pan's  deadli- 
uess  considerably.  This  article  has  ceased  bong  a 
novelty  and  finds  a  place  in  many  outfits.  RtJiig- 
erator  baskets  and  vacuum  bottle  lunch  cases  play 
a  prominent  midday  piart  in  the  modem  motM 
tourist's  scheme  of  things,  too. 

We  four  spent  eighteen  dehghlful  days  campioK 
on  the  shores  of  this  wonderful  lake  at  a  total  ex- 
penditure of  only  $29.8j. 
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How  to  Learn  About  Bees 

Q.  I  am  thinking  of  engaging  in  'he  honey-bee 
business  and  I  should  like  all  Ihe  information  you 
can  give  me.  \\1uit  is  Ihc  prospect  of  a  beginner 
makinf!  a  suci-l-ss  of  it  in  California?  What  is  the 
Jeast  amount  of  capital  required  to  make  a  start 
and  what  part  of  ihc  slate  is  best  adapted  for  it? 
Please  five  me  as  full  information  as  possible- — J.  B. 
F.,  Seattlk,  Wash. 

A.  We  woulil  not  recommend  any  one  to  go  into 
the  bu^ncstt  of  bee  keqiing  without  experience 
gained  either  by  starting  in  a  small  way  or  by  work- 
ing in  a  brge  apiary.  In  a  small  way  almost  any  one 
can  expect  toobt^n  good  results,  since  the  bees  very 
welt  take  care  of  themseh-es.  The  correspondence 
course  issued  by  the  CoUeRe  of  Agriculture,  Uni\-er- 
sity  of  California,  gives  adequate  instruction  in  the 
subject.  San  Diego  county  is  the  home  of  the  honey 
bee  in  California,  but  in  our  o|)inion  Santa  Clara 
county  woulil  be  a  very  suitable  location  for  an 
apiary.  The  capital  icqubate  will  depend  almost 
entirely  on  how  you  start  an<l  where.  If  you  buy 
land  and  build  a  house,  the  sum  s|H:nt  on  the  outfit, 
in  comgHirisiin,  will  be  insignificunl,  whereas  it  might 
be  the  major  portion  of  your  outlay  if  you  were  con- 
tent to  rent  your  house  and  lot.  In  any  case  this 
information  will  necessarily  form  part  of  your  course 

Water,  Climate  and  Date  Palms 

Q.  I  ilfsirc  information  as  to  the  probability  of 
dategniwinR  being  a  success  in  the  tiila  Ki\'CT  valley, 
Arizona,  near  the  city  uf  Florence,  on  good  soil  and 
with  an  aliunilance  of  water.  Are  the  climatic  con- 
■ditiuns  in  that  locality  suitable  to  dale  culture?  At 
"what  age  would  a  date  jMilm  Ijeg'n  t"  '*'■''"■  fruit? 
What  coulil  Tea^inably  be  exjiccted  from  a  dale 
orchard  five  >'ears  old? — -Mrs.  J.  F.,  Natiosai. 
CiTV.  Cm- 

A.  I'n.f .  R.  H.  Forbes,  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, Universityo(.\rizona,  Tucson,  writes  as  follows: 


"The  Gila  Rivei  valley  from  San  Culoa  to  tliC 
ColoTado  river  is  climatically  vdl  adapted  to  dale 
culture  wherever  a  water  supply  is  available  for  tbe 
palms.  Considerable  areas  of  cultivable  land  are 
within  easy  reach  of  irrigation  from  the  Gila  river. 
This  is  e^wcially  true  in  the  vicinity  of  Florence,  in 
the  Buckesre  country  west  of  Salt  River  valley,  and 
at  various  points  below. 

"With  reference  to  profits  that  may  be  expected 
from  date  culture  I  will  lay  that  after  several  yean 
of  experimentation  a  few  profitable  varieties  of 
dates  have  been  demonstrated  at  the  experimental 
orchard  at  Tempe.  Arizona.  Of  these  various  varie- 
ties we  believe  that  the  Hayani,  formerly  known  as 
the  Birket  el  Ha^,  is  one  of  the  very  best.  Thla 
variety  is  well  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions  in 
southern  Arizona,  can  be  easily  ripened  artiGcially, 
costs  comparatively  little  to  pick  and  pack,  affords 
a  large  and  attractive  fruit,  and  the  tree  bears  large 
crops  with  little  waste. 

"With  reference  to  profits — fourteen  trees,  many 
of  which  were  in  their  off  year,  bearing  light  crapa 
only,  gave  a  gross  return  of  S233.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  variety  at  a  net  profit  of  five  cents  a  pound, 
100  pounds  of  merchantable  fruit  annually  to  tbe 
tree,  and  forty  trees  to  the  acre,  would  yield  a  grower 
Sjooo  net,  including  his  own  labor  on  a  ten  acre 
orchard,  with  almost  no  labor  other  than  irrigating." 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  the  one  esacn- 
lial  for  Ihe  successful  cultivation  uf  the  best  date 
varieties  carr^'ing  high  percentages  of  sugar  is  the 
climate.  The  date  needs  long  continued  dry  heat 
if  the  fruit  is  to  mature  evenly  and  thoroughly. 
So  far  only  a  vcr>'  smalt  area  has  been  actually 
proven  to  (lossess  this  long,  hot  dr>'  climate  and  con- 
siderable trouble  has  been  experienced  in  bringing 
tbe  high-priced  African  date  varieties  high  in  nigai 
content  to  successful  maturity  outside  of  this  limited 
area.  No  one  should  invest  in  date  land  until  after 
a  thorough  investigation  of  the  available  data  Col> 
lected  by  the  Dureau  of  Plant  Introduction,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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Take  the  Cool  Scenic  Northern  Route 

to  the  Expositioiis 
Stop  Over  At  Spokaoe,  Seattle,  Tacoma 

E>ON'T  MISS  ALASKA 

TIh  Altdi  trip  [mm  Seattle  thnugti  the  wofidnfulLy  bau- 
tild  inHde  P»M«e  ii  i  eontinuoiu  pMarmim  o(  inigiiruig 
(ondair  and  tbc  mmc  fucuuting  li^ht-Heing  ittuaa 
n/ytgc  Ln  jUl  the  worid. 
BMMtiM  ud  Waaltn  «f  A*  P>irt  Swad  Csatrr 


ijoyed  <w  ipleDdid  si 


n  Saltle  uu) 


Iii5cc&t  boulcvmrdL 

Tk*<HT«pieP 

b  the  most  iLuring  Kctiwi  of  the  Stjttc.  Nowhen  wfl]  you 
God  i  nan  deUKhtlul  vuktion  ipat  ihin  Like  Cncent  In 
the  beut  of  t  h«  (Xympio.  on  the  ibora  of  wluch  is  the  ided 
Like  CTTKcnt  Tavero.  juit  awuileted  u  ihli  wrltju.  In 
thk  Tivem  the  owocrs  have  ichJevcd  the  tnnude  h  the 

doice  ia  tbc  midst  of  the  Olympic'i  waoifliiBcl  myilerics. 
Fouitecn  miles  from  the  Lake  ii  the  fir  futed  Sol  Due 

^IfiDCl  with  its  TwigniPic-wit  f  jgo.ggo  UotcL 

Eiylm  Hl  IUki«  N>tMu]  Pufc 

1  scenic  woodeilud  with  Mt.  fulnier,  is,oin  [tet  Ugb. 

pcmctiolly  in  Se&ttle  ud  Tunmi's  fnmt  yards. 

Thai  uc  mui'  other  attnctions  in  this  Summer  pUy- 

pound  of  Amenca  wiiicb  jou  will  thoroughly  enjoy  seeing' 

Wbca  pluning  your  PuaGc  Coul  trip  include  ample  time 

to  ice  Aluki  and  the  Fuget  Sound  Country.    Better  write 

to  me  now.    1  can  teCI  you  wiiat  to  see  and  how  to  ice  it  to 

best  advantaffe. 

My  tervices  are  free  to  Sunset  icaden.    EodoK  loc  tot 

poolafe. 

W.    F.    COLEMAN 

Horthw««t«m  Manaavr 
SUNSEr.n*  PkHc  HoolUr.ZlSGlob.  aiBisk,SHttI*.WB. 
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d  biin  of  Bui 

n  hiyouis  of  Ihe  uiiiiJUD 


oHRiDHl  type.  IC  fcnlurra  eBch  month  morkina 
inis,  upcoificiitiona  niul  comnlL-to  bill  of  mntvnal 
bunralow,  nith  pl>-nCy  uf  VHWi  o[  the  biui;  and 


T  WILL  PLEASE  A 


0  HELP  YOU 


The  re«ular  prioe  of  Bungolow  Mamiinc  is  f. 
vrar  in  U.S.:  1:100  in  Cnnada.  aud  ta.SU  in 


BUNGALOW 
MAGAZINE 
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Mt.  ShaaU  is  in  plain  view  fitmi  the  train 
windows  of  the  Shasta  route  for  many  hours. 
On  the  same  line  Mt.  Lassen,  the  only  active 
volcano  in  the  United  States,  can  be  seen  in 
action.  Redwoods  of  vast  size  can  be  readwd 
easily  from  Santa  Cruz. 

The  Pacific  Northwest 

If  the  world  only  knew,  the  world  would 
flock  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  spend  the 
summer.  Along  Puget  Sound,  along  the 
Columbia,  in  Alaskan  waters,  in  British 
Columbia,  in  the  Rockies  and  the  Bitter  Roots 
and  the  Cascades  and  the  Olympics  there  ia 
more  and  finer  scenery,  better  fishing,  hunting, 
yachting  and  motoring  than  in  any  otba 
portion  of  the  civilized  globe. 

Mount  Hood's  base  is  accessible  from  Port- 
land over  the  new  highway  which  traverses 
the  gorge  of  the  Columbia  river;  the  faJla  of 
the  Willamette,  Multnomah  Falls  and  its 
seventeen  sisters,  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Columbia,  Astoria  and  the  Oregon  beaches 
all  lie  within  striking  distance  of  Portland. 

In  the  Olympics  the  Puget  Sound  country 
has  the  least  known,  wildest  range  of  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  a  range  filled  with 
forests,  incredible  amounts  of  game  and  fish 
and  surmounted  by  scores  of  serrated  snow 
peaks.  The  range  lies  almost  at  the  front  door 
of  the  Puget  Sound  cities,  Seattle  and  Tacoma, 
yet  portions  of  it  are  almost  unexplored. 
Within  the  last  two  years  this  range  has  been 
made  accessible  by  motor  roads  and  modern, 
luxurious  accommodations  have  been  provided 
in  the  innermost  fastnesses  of  the  mountains 
at  Sol  Due  and  Lake  Crescent. 

Of  course  Mt,  Rainier  National  Park,  har- 
boring the  greatest  glacial  system  in  the  West, 
should  be  on  everj'  exposition  visitor's  itiner- 
ary. It  is  reached  in  a.  tew  hours  either  from 
Tacoma  or  Seattle,  For  pure,  unalloyed  beauty 
it  has  few  equals  among  the  world's  scemc 
attractions. 

Vancouver  and  Victoria 

From  Seattle  comniiHrKius  and  fast  passen- 
ger vessels  ply  to  X'ancouwr  \ia  \'ictoris,  the 
Brilishest  city  in  .America.  I'ew  salt-vater 
rides  offer  an  tfiually  charming,  constantly 
changing  panorama  of  while  peaks,  green 
islands  and  narrow  defiles.  Thusc  with  epare 
time  cannot  empl<)y  it  more  profitably  than 
in  a  motor  car  exploration  of  the  gladers, 
forests  and  salmon  streams  on  \'ancouver 
Island. 
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Take  the  Cool  Scenic  Northern  Roate 

to  the  Expositions 
Stop  Orer  At  Spokkne,  Seattle,  Tacoma 


DONT  MISa  AUVSKA 

The  AluU  trip  (Run  Stitlle  Ihmuih  the  •roDderfuUy  bau- 
■i[ul  inwlc  puujfc  ii  (  cootinuou)  panonma  ol  iaqiiring 
gnmieuT  jm*!  tbc  rmnt  (uclDKlinf  si^bt-soijij  iloimcc 
VDyBfC  la  ■!!  tbe  wurLI. 

BwitiM  ud  Wiadcra  af  (h*  Pi(«t  Sand  CoMby 

Can  iH  be  enioyed  oa  ipLenrlij  alamcn  (nun  Seattle  ud 
Tuofru  u  veil  u  by  auto  ova  huodmls  of  milca  oJ  ouf- 
Dificmt  boutcvudi. 

Tka  Olrapic  PaknU 

blheiwitillutliiiiMcliDaal  thcSute.    Nowhere  wID  yoi 


find  *  man  lUiihtlul  viciUan  ipM  Uian  L 

tbebeutolllurOlxmpia.  on  ibe  jfaom  of  n 

Ltlu  Crewent  Ttvcni,  Juit  oampleted  i~  - 

Mt  T^vem  Uh  omBn  hive  ichieved  tl.c  ^>iui.v.i<:  m  i 

hwn  ol  ■  HWiic  lodfc  wtd  odiuive  dub-likt  Himmer  n 

'  "    '  "be  (Mycnpic'i  w<x>dL»nd  myileh 

■   ■     ■      w  tar  funed  Sol  D 
lo  Hotel 


Eiphr*  Ml.  lUUtr  NatiMal  Puk 

—  -'--'--"  wilhMt.  Riinier,  ij.ooo  feel  Ugh, 


CKiin  in  uw  nuoH  oi  toe  uij 
Fourteen  milet  from  the  Ltki 


W.    F.    COLEMAN 

Northwvattm  Mana^ar 
flUNSET.TIi*  PmIHc  MaMUy,218Cloba  Bfeek,SHHU,Wa. 


Mt.  Shasta  is  in  plain  view  from  the  train 
windows  of  the  Shasta  route  for  many  hours. 
On  the  same  line  Mt.  Lassen,  the  only  active 
volcano  in  the  United  States,  can  be  seen  in 
action.  Redwoods  of  vast  size  can  be  reached 
easily  from  Santa  Cmz. 

The  Pacific  Northwest 

It  the  world  only  knew,  the  world  would 
flock  to  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  spend  the 
summer.  Along  Puget  Sound,  along  the 
Columbia,  in  Alaskan  waters,  in  British 
Columbia,  in  the  Rockies  and  the  Bitter  Roots 
and  the  Cascades  and  the  Olympics  there  is 
more  and  finer  scenery,  better  fishing,  hunting, 
yachting  and  motoring  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  civilized  globe. 

Mount  Hood's  base  is  accessible  from  Port- 
land over  the  new  highway  which  traverses 
the  gorge  of  the  Columbia  river;  the  falls  of 
the  Willamette,  Multnomah  Falls  and  iu 
seventeen  sisters,  the  lower  reaches  of  the 
Columbia,  Astoria  and  the  Oregon  beaches 
all  lie  within  striking  distance  of  Portland. 

In  the  Olympics  the  Puget  Sound  country 
has  the  least  known,  wildest  range  of  the  con- 
tinental  United  States,  a  range  filled  with 
forests,  incredible  amounts  of  game  and  fish 
and  surmounted  by  scores  of  serrated  snow 
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Take  the  Cool  Scenic  Northern  Ronte 
to  the  Expoutions 

Stop  Orer  At  Spokane,  Seattle,  Ti 


BmmUm  Md  WwJ«n  af  tU  raft  Svod  filij 

Can  lU  be  enioyed  oo  tpltnrli'I  stcamcn  Inui  SAtIk  ud 


Mt.  Shasta  is  in  plain  vievi"^t  Sun 
windon-s  of  the  ShasU  routetheastern  Alaska 
On  th«  same  line  Mt.  Lassehe  reasonableness 
volcano  in  the  United  Stasific  Coast  during 
action.    Redwoods  of  vasta  most  unexpected, 
easily  from  Santa  Cruz,  i  all  exposition  viut- 
quallty  of  the  accmn- 
Tu     D     •e'^^^^  "'  ^  \iBK!n,  the 
1  ne  raci^drous  beauty  of  the  trip. 
If  the  world  ^'  to  southeastern  Alaska  is 
flock  to  the  ^-^^^^^  °^  these  surpnsea.    Yet 
e.  -■,(   through  the  smooth  Inside  Pa»- 

sage,  through  the  fjords,  along  the  glaciers  of 
ROrthwesttm  America  far  exceeds  in  the 
variety  of  its  scenerj',  in  the  comfort  of  the 
journey  the  expensive  Xonvegian  trip  of  the 
European  lines,  ^\'hoeve^  can  spare  ten  days, 
or  add  ten  da>-s  to  the  itinerary,  should  not 
fail  to  make  the  uater  pilgrimage  to  the 
home  of  gold,  salmon  and  totem  poles,  touch- 
ing at  Victoria  and  \'ancouver  in  British 
Columbia  on  the  way. 

Spokane  and  the  Inland  Empire 
Slop-overs  can  also  be  had  for  a  break  in 
the  transcontinental  journey  at  Spokane,  capi- 
tal of  the  Inland  Empire,  between  the  Rockies 
and  the  Cascades,  an  important  railroad 
center  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  dties  in 
the  Paci&c  Northwest.  The  crisp,  cool  air  of 
Spokane,  its  network  of  fine  roads,  electric  and 
steam  lines  make  a  sojourn  pleasant  and 
attractive. 

The  Northern  Rockies 
Tourists  in  unprecedented  numbers  have 
iiivuiU-d  the  Yellowstone  and  the  Glacier 
Natiimal  Parks  this  summer.  .\t  last  the 
American  tra\elinj;  public  has  come  to  the 
reali;:atioii  that  its  vcn'  own  scener>'  can  hold 
its  own  with  the  bi-st  exotic  brand  and  hereafter 
e\iT\-  season  should  st-e  an  increase  in  the 
nuniWr  of  visitors.  The  Yellowstone  is 
reachiil  by  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
from  the  north,  by  the  OreEon  Short  Line  in 
omnectioii  with  the  I'nion  Pacific  from  the 
south.  The  I'lteal  Northern  reaches  both  the 
eastern  iiml  the  wi-sttTii  t'lUraiici-s  of  the  infant 
prtNliiiv  anuuiK  the  cimnln-"s  pla\'grounds, 
Glacier  National  Park. 
I  The  Canadian  Rockies 

I  In  addilioii  lo  the  iiatinnul  park  routes, 
th<)Si'  coming  lo  the  exi>oMlions  or  returning 
via  Puj-il  Siiund  ha\e  o|hh  ti'  ihcm  two  steel 
hifihwavs  through  the  CaiiaiHan  R.>ckies  of 
Alberta"  ami  British  Columbia.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Doloniiies  in  Austria,  there 
is  no  ixjrtion  of  the  Alps  which  can  comfiare 
with  the  Canadian  Rockies  in  ruggedness 
and  fantastic  car\-ing  of  the  jagged  peaks. 
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Preserving  the  Panama-Pacific 

IN  the  somewhat  heated  discussion  which 
preceded  the  selection  of  the  site  for  the 
San  Francisco  exposition,  a  demand  was 
made  for  some  permanent  addition  to  the 
dty's  buildings  as  a  result  of  the  expendi-. 
ture  of  exposition  funds.  This  became  a 
slogan  of  the  campaign  of  those  who  favored 
Golden  Gate  Park  as  the  logical  site  for  the 
Fair  buildings.  At  San  Diego,  the  buildings 
and  gardens  and  the  splendid  bridge  which 
connects  them  with  the  city  proper  were 
placed  in  Balboa  Park  ajid  such  of  the  work 
as  is  permanent  will  remain  as  park  improve- 
ments for  which  the  proceeds  of  the  city's 
bond  issue  have  been  used.  At  San  Fran- 
cisco, when  the  site  at  Harbor  View,  on  the 
bay  between  two  military  reservations,  was 
recognized  as  unquestionably  the  place  for 
the  Big  Show,  the  demand  for  a  permanent 
memorial  was  met  by  the  devotion  of  one 
million-  dollars  toward  a  civic  auditorium 
built  upon  municipal  land  at  the  newly  de- 
signed Civic  Center,  Thereafter  the  Ex- 
position builders  proceeded  to  construct  a 
group  of  palaces  without  thought  of  per- 
manency. Indeed,  the  architects  and  the 
Division  of  Works  were  agreed  that  the 
Jewel  City  should  vanish  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble in  a  night,  leaving  its  memory  unmaired 
by  any  period  of  decay.  This  ideal  seemed 
to  find  expression  also  in  a  contract  whereby 
the  Exposition  Company  bound  itself  to 
restore  the  lands  to  their  owners  in  cleared 
condition  within  sbt  months  from  the  closing 
date  of  the  Exposition. 

SPARE   THE  fair! 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  popularity  of 
the  buildings  and  gardens,  the  appeal  of  so 
successful  an  endeavor  to  build  the  most 
beautiful  of  world's  fairs,  evokes  regret  for  its 
ephemeral  quality,  and  protest  at  its  im- 
pending destruction.  In  obedience  to  this 
public  feeling  a  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Exposition  Company,  and 
another  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  to  devise 
ways  and  means  of  preserving  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  the  beauty  of  the  Fair, 
Many  plans  are  being  put  forth;  of  these, 
the  suggestions  by  Willis  Polk,  chairman  of 
the  Architectural  Board  of  the  Exposition, 
may  be  taken  as  the  most  authoritative. 
The  exposition  site  connects  two  military 
reservations — Fort  Mason  and  the  Presidio 
— along  a  frontage  on  the  bay.  Mr.  Polk 
suggests    that    as     this     frontage    forms 


a  natural  link  in  the  boulevard  system 
already  projected  from  Van  Ness  avenue, 
through  the  Presidio  and  Fort  Miley  reser- 
vations and  Lincoln  Park  to  the  CliS  House 
and  Golden  Gate  Park,  a  portion  of  this 
boulevard  being  now  completed,  and  as  the 
North  Gardens,  including  the  Marina  and 
the  Yacht  Harbor,  occupy  seven  blocks  of 
this  frontage,  three  of  which  blocks  are 
owned  by  the  Exposition,  the  preservation 
of  this  portion  of  the  Fair  is  so  easy  as  to  be 
considered  a  foregone  conclusion. 

HOW  PARTS  MAY  BE  PRESERVED 

He  suggests  further  the  widening  of  Bay 
street  to  preserve  the  Avenue  of  Palms,  the 
acquisition  of  four  blocks  of  private  property 
to  preserve  the  lagoon  and  gardens  of  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  which  stands  upon 
government  land  and  may  easily  be  pre- 
served for  many  years  according  to  the  ex- 
perience at  Chicago,  and,  if  possible,  the 
acquisition  of  the  land  occupied  by  the 
South  Gardens  with  the  Palaice  of  Horti- 
culture and  Festival  Hal],  both  of  whidi  are 
adapted  to  the  city's  use.  It  would  ^pear 
that  San  Francisco  may  easily  retain  some 
of  the  chief  beauties  of  her  Fair  and  make 
them  useful  in  the  natural  development  of 
her  spectacular  marine  frontage.  Public 
interest  is  very  keen  and  the  spirit  whidi 
built  the  Exposition  may  be  'counted  upon 
to  save  such  portions  of  it  as  fit  into  a 
logical  scheme  for  the  beautificaUon  of 
the  city. 


KEEP  IN  THE  MIDDLE  OF  THE  ROAD 
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Results  of  Canal  Traffic 

BEFORE  the  Panama  Canal  was  opened 
for  traffic  last  August,  the  coast-to- 
coast  water  rate  via  Tehuantepec 
averaged  about  $io  a  ton.  As  soon  as  the 
canal  was  open,  rates  dropped  to  a  basis  of 
$8  a  ton.  This  reduction  did  not  come  out 
of  the  earnings  of  the  water  carriers.  It 
merely  represented  the  money  saved  because 
the  slupper  did  not  have  to  pay  for  handlmg 
his  goods  at  either  end  of  the  railroad  across 
the  Tehuantepec  isthmus. 

From  coast  to  coast  the  steamships  were 
able  to  carry  a  ton  of  freight  at  eight  dollars 
in  three  weeks.  For  the  same  service  in  the 
same  time  the  railroads  asked  from  $i2  to 
$30  a  ton.  Naturally  the  railroads  lost  a 
large  percentage  of  their  transcontinental 
business.  If,  however,  this  saving  in  freight 
charges  reduced  the  price  the  Far  Western 
consumer  paid  for  Eastern  manufactures, 
or  if  it  reduced  the  retail  price  of  Far  West- 
em  commodities  in  the  East,  the  reduction 
was  not  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  canal's  opening 
some  150  Pacific  Coast  cities  lost  the  ter- 
minal-rate privilege  they  had  enjoyed  for 
years.  Terminal  rates  are  based  on  water 
competition.  If,  for  instance,  the  steamers 
charge  t8  a  ton  for  freight  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco,  the  railroads  cannot 
charge  $30  and  hold  the  business.  They 
must  come  down  to  $13  to  meet  water  com- 
petition. Reno,  Nevada,  is  three  hundred 
miles  from  the  ocean.  No  steamers  can 
reach  it.    Therefore  Reno  pays  the  rate  to 
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San  Francisco  plus  the  local  rate  from  San 
Francisco  back  to  Reno 

But  the  railroads  did  not  adhere  strictly 
to  this  rule  Marysville,  California,  is  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean,  yet 
Marysville  had  the  same  rate  as  San  Fran- 
cisco; San  Jose,  Stockton,  Sacramento  and 
■  scores  of  other  places  in  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton and  California  had  the  same  privileged 
rates  even  though  ocean  steamers  never 
reached  them.  The  steamship  lines  "ab- 
sorbed" the  cost  of  transporting  the  goodi 
from  the  wharf  to  these  interior  points,  paid 
the  expense  out  of  their  own  pockets. . 

DODGING  REGUl^TEON 

The  Panama  Canal  Act  specified  that  any 
water  carrier  making  joint  rates  with  a  re- 
read should  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Interstate  Railroad  Commission.  In 
other  words,  if  the  steamship  company  paid 
the  railroad  for  moving  freight  from  the 
dock  to  an  interior  point,  it  made  a  joint  rate 
and  would  have  to  submit  to  the  orders  of 
the  Commission.  As  soon  as  the  act  came 
into  force,  the  steamship  lines  announced 
that  their  rates  would  apply  only  from  ship'| 
tackle  to  ship's  tackle,  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  followed  this  witli^ 
ruling  depriving  of  terminal  rates  all  points 
except  those  actually  served  by  coast-to- 
coast  steamships. 

Santa  Barbara  is  on  tidewater;  so  are 
Gray's  Harbor,  Marshfield,  Ballard,  Mon- 
terey and  scores  of  other  Pacific  Coast 
towns,  but  the  big  liners  pass  them  by.  Un- 
der the  new  ruling,  they  have  to  pay  the  full 
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had  been  paying  from  twenty  to  forty  per 
cent  more  for  steel  and  other  materials  than 
the  state  commission. 

The  five-per-cent  law  certainly  will  tend 
to  widen  this  difference. 

Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  the 
principle  in  this  act  should  enable  Tacoma 
to  exclude  Seattle  Anns  from  bidding  on 
Tacoma  contracts,  and  Oakland  would  be 
justi&ed  in  penalizing  San  Franciscan 
contractors. 

In  the  long  nm  the  policy  of  a  fair  geld 
and  no  favors  will  produce  better  results 
than  the  pap  bottle. 


1  Has  Tied  lo  It 

developed  new  markets  for  Pacific  Coast 
products;  it  has  only  diverted  a  large  part 
of  the  normal  freight  movement  from  the 
railroads  to  the  steamers,  cut  the  cost  of 
transportation  and  made  it  harder  for  Pacific 
Coast  firms  to  compete  with  Eastern  manu- 
facturers. 

It  will  take  years  before  the  effect  of  the 
Panama  Canal  makes  itself  felt  in  the 
growth  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Home  Industry  and  Pap 

OREGON  is  nursing  home  industry. 
Having  seen  a  contract  involving 
an  outlay  of  $90,000  go  outside  the 
state  because  the  best  bid  from  within  the 
state  exceeded  the  offer  of  the  victorious 
firm  by  $338,  the  legislature  passed  a  law 
allowing  public  bodies  to  accept  bids  from 
Oregon  firms  higher  by  five  per  cent  than  the 
bids  of  outsiders. 

A  similar  provision  was  submitted  to  the 
voters  of  San  Francisco  at  a  recent  charter 
election.  In  the  case  of  San  Francisco  the 
proposed  margin  in  favor  of  home  industry 
was  ten  per  cent.  But  it  did  not  go  through. 
The  very  men  for  whose  benefit  it  was  sup- 
pled to  be  enacted,  the  contractors  of  San 
Francisco,  opposed  the  measure  and  it  was 
defeated  overwhelmingly. 

Will  the  Oregon  law  accomplish  its  pur- 
pose and  be  of  public  benefit?  Or  did  San 
Francisco  display  greater  wisdom? 

Some  months  ago  the  Oregon  press  was 
disgustedly  discussing  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  building  bridges  imder 
the  supervision  of  various  county  organi- 
zations and  under  the  state  highway  com- 
mission.   It  was  charged  that  the  counties 


Rum's  Strongest  Citadel  Falls 

FOR  many  years  the  wettest  spots 
across  the  boundary  to  the  north  were 
located  in  the  Canadian  prairie  prov- 
inces. The  consumption  of  good  old 
Scotch  was  tremendous;  the  teetotaler's 
attitude  was  considered  ahnost  indecent. 
Whiskey  during  the  long  winter  was  deemed 
a  necessity.  No  business  transaction  was 
complete  unless  Bacchus  had  ^proved  it 
with  his  wet  seal. 

Alberta  went  dry  on  July  20,  in  an  elec- 
tion which  showed  that  even  the  cities  were 
realizing  the  advantages  of  enforced  so- 
briety. Saskatchewan  closed  up  all  public 
bars  three  weeks  before  the  Albertan  elec- 
tion. 

As  Idaho  has  decided  to  have  a  prohibi- 
tion law  so  drastic  that  the  mere  possession 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  will  be  a  niisde- 
there  will  remain  only   six  wet 
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High  and  Low  Finance 

JULY  saw  the  end  of  the  two  largest, 
most  iridescent  financial  bubbles  that 
have  been  blown  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  many  moons.  In  Los  Angeles  three 
officers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Investment  Com- 
pany were  convicted  of  using  the  mails  to 
defraud;  in  Portland  half  a  dozen  officers 
and  stock  salesmen  of  the  United  States 
Cashier  Company  were  brought  to  trial  on 
a  similar  charge. 

The  Investment  Company  was  organized 
almost  twenty  years  ago  by  three  members 
of  a  small  theatre  orchestra  who  managed 
the  corporation's  affairs  until  the  crash 
came.  They  bought  acreage,  subdivided, 
built  bungalows  and  sold  on  the  instalment 
plan.  The  remarkable  growth  of  Los  An- 
geles enabled  them  to  make  money  very 
fast,  so  fast  that  new  stock  was  issued  and 
sold  to  increase  the  capital.  And  the 
stock  sold  so  fast  that  by-and-by  stock 
selling  instead  of  real  estate  became  the 
corporation's  principal  business.  The  com- 
pany built  a  large  skyscraper,  bought 
thousands  of  acres  of  potential  residence 
sites,  undertook  large  contracts,  its  officers 
organized  a  bank  and,  under  the  cloak  of 
these  imposing  transactions,  issued  even 
more  stock  the  selling  price  of  which  rose 


"GO   WAY.  I'M  B118V1" 


gradually  from  par  at  a  dollar  until  it 
reached  nearly  five  dollars  a  share.  On  par 
the  company  paid  twenty-eight  per  cent 
dividends. 

Reckless  financial  mismanagement — the 
officers,  for  instance,  purchased  a  tract 
later  appraised  to  be  worth  three  millions 
for  twice  the  amount,  losing  a  million  in 
cash  when  they  were  unable  to  continue 
the  payments — brought  the  concern  to  grief. 
Hundreds  of  small  people  lost  heavily  when 
the  stock  slumped  from  five  dollars  to  fifty 
cents  a  share.  But  the  trial  failed  to  reved 
a  preconceived,  deeply  laid  plot  to  defraud 
the  stockholders.  Apparently  their  own 
boundless  optimism  caused  the  musical 
financiers  to  venture  into  deep  water;  and 
to  dutch  at  the  straw  of  subterfuge  and  mis- 
representation when  the  storm  broke.  It 
is  maintained  that  the  promoting  fiddlers 
three  did  not  personally  profit  by  the 
frenzied  tactics  they  employed  to  stave  off 
the  day  of  reckoning. 

Among  the  men  who  promoted  the  three 
hundred  stock-selling  building  companies 
in  Los  Angeles,  now  nearly  all  defunct, 
there  were  scores  of  downright  thieves  who 
deserved  a  stiff  sentence  far  more  than  the 
three  convicted  men. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  Cashier 
Company  the  federal  district  attorney  alleges 
that  the  officers  and  salesmen  classed  as 
assets  patents  which  had  not  been  apphed 
for,  paid  excessive  commissions  to  an  inside 
ring,  sold  private  shares  as  treasury  stock 
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A  KNOCKOUT  BLOW 

pany,  a  subsidiary  of  the  International  Mer- 
cantile Marine,  will  be  transferred  to  the 
British  flag  and  three  of  them  will  be  placed 
on  the  New  York-Europe  run.  Though  it 
is  gratifying  to  learn  that  two  of  the  best 
^ps  of  the  fleet  will  join  the  "Finland"  and 
the  "Kroonland"  on  the  New  York-San 
Francisco  route,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
American  flag  has  vanished  from  the  Pacific 
so  far  as  foreign  trade  is  concerned.  Be  it 
the  Seamen's  or  the  Panama  Canal  Act,  ad- 
verse l^islation  has  been  the  knife  that  has 
killed  American  transpacific  shipping. 
When  the  war  ends  Japanese,  British  and 
German  liners  will  handle  the  trafl^c  be- 
tween San  Francisco,  Seattle  and  the  Far 
East — unless  they  prefer  to  drop  American 
ports  to  avoid  complications  and  sail  from 
Vancouver.  Already  freight  has  been  piling 
up  in  Hongkong,  Yokohama  and  Manila. 
What  will  the  congestion  be  when  the 
ioo,ooo-ton  capacity  of  the  Pacific  Mail  is 
withdrawn? 

We  wonder  whether  the  Administration 
will  claim  undivided  credit  for  the  Act  in 
the  next  campaign? 


A  year  ago  Hi  Gill  was  reelected  mayor  of 
Seattle,  and  he  has  apparently  made  good. 
Now  Eugene  Schmitz,  once  convicted  of  a 
felony  and  freed  by  a  technical  flaw  in  the 
indictment,  is  endeavoring  to  obtain  the 
mayoralty  nomination  in  San  Francisco's 
impending  municipal  primary.  Having 
m^sed  the  endorsement  by  the  Labor 
Union  County  Committee  by  a  few  votes, 
he  is  rimning  as  an  independent  candidate 
and  so  far  has  developed  a  most  astounding 
strength. 

The  significance  of  these  remarkable 
symptoms  of  public  fickleness  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  an  early  number  by  Amo  Dosch. 

Western  Crops  and  Prices 

SOME  months  ago  when  the  grain  pros- 
pects of  Europe,  America  and  Asia 
were  at  their  best,  it  seemed  possible 
that  the  farm  price  of  wheat  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  might  come  down  with  a  bang. 
Chicago  and  European  quotations  had  de- 
clined steadily;  charter  rates  had  steadily 
gone  up,  each  respective  increase  and  de- 
cline reducing  the  return  to  the  farmer.  If 
peace  should  come  or  the  Dardanelles  be 
opened,  Russian  wheat,  dammed  at  Odessa, 
would  flood  the  European  market.  Rail 
transportation  across  the  continent  from 
Oregon  and  Washington  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  the  water  rate  to  European 
ports  cut  the  heart  out  of  prices. 

In  this  emergency  Australia  suddenly 
loomed  up  as  a  buyer  of  the  Inland  Empire's 
wheat.    A  great  drouth  struck  the  antipo- 


Patching  Smashed  Idols 

DO  you  remember  what  happened  to 
Admiral  Dewey,  to  Hobson,  Schley 
and  other  popular  idols  whose  fate 
demonstrated  the  extreme  changeability  of 
a  democracy's  mind?  The  same  trait  of  the 
populace  is  now  being  most  beautifully  in 
evidence  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  with 
the  reverse  English. 
Some  four  years  ago  the  chief  of  the 
.  Seattle  police  was  sent  to  prison  and  the 
city's  duef  executive,  Hi  GiU,  was  recalled. 
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three  Americas  did.  It  proved  to  our 
southern  neighbors  that  the  United  States 
has  neither  3ie  desire  nor  the  intention  of 
coercing  Mexico  for  its  own  selfish  ends, 
that,  whatever  action  may  be  taken,  the 
primary  benefit  will  be  Mexico^s. 

Deferred  dividends  the  concerted  action 
of  the  Americas  will  pay,  but  inmiediate  re- 
sidts  are  scarcely  to  be  expected.  The  dif- 
ferences between  Carranza,  Villa,  Zapata 
and  the  multitude  of  subchiefs  are  as  wide 
as  the  chasm  between  Germany  and  Eng- 
land and  as  hard  to  bridge.  Personal 
hatreds  have  developed,  and  they  will  not 
die  out  while  the  looting  is  good.  Revolu- 
tion has  become  the  most  profitable  industry 
in  Mexico.  Only  exhaustion  or  force  can 
put  an  end  to  it. 


The  Billy  Sunday  Boom 

BILLY  SUNDAY  has  visited  the  Pacific 
Coast,  has  seen  the  expositions,  has 
preached  and  exhorted  with  all  his 
limbs — and  the  net  result  is  hard  to  see  with 
the  naked  eye.  He  has  made  only  a  very 
small  dent  into  the  callous  armor  of  a 
workaday  world,  and  this  dent  bulged  back 
into  place  before  he  left. 

BiUy  Simday  lights  religious  straw  fires 
with  the  torch  of  hysteria,  if  his  work  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  a  criterion.  Yet  there 
are  some  men  whose  souls  can  be  stirred  by 
nothing  less  than  the  oratorical  baseball  bat 
which  Billy  Sunday  swings;  to  cleanse  their 
spiritual  body  they  need  an  emotional  laxa- 
tive of  extraordinary  virulence.  And  Billy 
Sunday  supplies  this  laxative.  But  because 
his  power  is  based  upon  fear,  not  upon  love, 
he  fails  to  reach  the  masses  whose  hearts 
are  himgry  for  the  true  appeal  of  the  Master. 


Shall  We  Prepare? 

TIE  West  refuses  to  shudder.  Though 
the  dangers  threatening  both  tibe 
Eastern  and  Western  coasts  have 
been  painted  in  colors  so  lurid  that  Denver 
seems  the  only  safe  place  on  the  map, 
though  the  armies  of  Hindenbiurg  and 
Okuma  have  been  marched  far  into  the  in- 
terior on  either  coast  by  the  alarmists,  the 
gooseflesh  refuses  to  creep  up  and  down  the 
Western  back. 

Perhaps  the  alarmists  are  right;  perhaps 
our  imdefended  wealth  will  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  international  freebooters.    But  the 


man  on  the  street  is  too  busy  chasing  the 
long  green  to  allow  his  teeth  to  chatter 
when  the  spectre  of  invasion  is  dangled 
before  his  eyes.  In  a  vague,  general,  wholly 
impersonal  way  he  is  for  a  better,  bigger 
navy;  he  believes  in  an  increased,  enlarged 
and  improved  militia,  and  he  would  not 
object  if  the  standing  army  were  raised  to 
200,000  men,  but  all  these  defense  problems 
have  no  personal  meaning  to  him.  In  his 
workaday  mind  an  invasion,  war,  hunger, 
massacres  are  as  remote  as  a  north  pole  bliz- 
zard, the  European  war  notwithstanding. 

If  there  is  gospel  truth  in  the  allega- 
tions of  the  alarmists,  if  a  piratical  war  of 
conquest  and  tribute  is  really  in  the  cards 
for  the  United  States,  a  navy  doubled  in 
size  and  a  standing  army  of  a  million  men 
with  a  reserve  of  equal  size  would  not  be 
too  great  an  expense  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  the  European  calamity  on  Ameri- 
can soil.  This  proposition  is  self-evident. 
But  is  there  really  an  acute,  or  even  a  re- 
mote danger  of  attack? 

Any  man  in  his  calm  senses — and  the  man 
on  the  street  is  calm — ^realizes  clearly  that 
the  United  States  will  never  fight  a  war  of 
aggression  with  Europe  or  Asia.  The  argu- 
ment of  the  alarmists  is  based  solely  on  a 
premeditated  attack  by  a  predatory  power 
upon  the  United  States.  Every  month  of 
warfare  is  lessening  the  chances  of  such  an 
attack;  every  month  of  the  monstrous 
slaughter  is  creating  a  greater  aversion 
against  war  everywhere;  every  month  of 
campaign  is  pushing  the  belligerents  nearer 
the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  robbing  them  pro- 
gressively of  their  best  strength. 

Under  these  circimistances  the  alarmists 
might  as  well  quit  yelling  for  a  standing 
army  of  a  million  men  or  for  sixty  dread- 
naughts.  The  man  in  the  street  is  willing 
to  pay  for  doubling  the  standing  army,  for 
the  creation  of  a  reserve  both  of  trained 
men  and  equipment,  for  many  more  sub- 
marines, for  a  few  battle  cruisers  and 
dreadnaughts,  for  more  coast  defense  guns, 
mines  and  auxiliary  ships,  but  he  cannot  be 
stampeded.  He  believes  a  million  soldiers 
and  sixty  dreadnaughts  to  be  excessive. 

The  man  in  the  street  is  reasonable. 
He*ll  pay  for  what  he  considers  to  be  ade- 
quate protection,  but  he  positively  refuses 
to  assume  the  burden  of  a  huge,  permanent 
military  and  naval  establishment! 

After  all,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  common 
sense  in  the  attitude  of  the  average  man. 
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going  to  the  schools  of  the  Americano  all 
the  time,  and  teach  themselves  no  manners. 
It  is  to  make  one  weep.  And  from  whom 
did  Don  Miguel  leam,  you  ask?  Some 
things — look  you! — are  bom  into  the  world 
with  a  man,  as  a  colt  is  bred  to  be  a  racer 
because  the  stock  of  it  is  that  kind  of  stock. 
So  it  was  with  Miguel  Sanchez.  His  people 
were  the  old  Spanish.  One  grandfather  was 
Viceroy  long  ago,  one  uncle  was  Archbishop, 
others  were  officers.  No,  he  had  no  train- 
ing but  that  of  his  mother  and  of  the  padre, 
and  it  was  enough.  You  see  from  the  win- 
dow that  peak  of  the  mountain  to  the  east? 
The  clouds  almost  hide  it  today,  or  it  may 
be  a  storm  rages  up  there — never  would  I 
live  in  such  devil's  place  where  the  thunder 
is!  That  mountain  top  was  the  edge  of 
the  land  of  Sanchez,  and  the  other  edge  was 
where  the  water  of  the  sea  comes  in,  and 
the  length  of  those  ranchos — ^who  knows? 
Xt  was  more  than  a  man  would  ride  in  a 
Jong  day.  And  he  was  a  boy  and  owned 
all  that  when  the  Americano  was  coming 
in  with  railroads  and  other  devil-begot 
things,  and  the  herds  of  Sanchez  and  the 
land  of  Sanchez  looked  like  a  good  garden 
to  them.    That  is  how  it  was. 

Also  there  was  a  girl.  It  is  not  to  be 
believed  how  the  blue  and  the  gray  eyes 
of  the  Ani^cahos .  did  lyitchcraft  on  the 
girls -of  California* \Jiose  diays.  Ay,  it  is 
true!  The  padre  fiitaseft  preached  sermons 
because  of  that  witchcraft,  for  the  reason 
it%on  the  daughters  of  more  than  one  good 
fantUy — ^winning  them  to  heretic  husbands 
away  tonr  the  very  altar!  And  if  that  was 
not^wkchcraft^— what  then?  Quien  sabe? 
ii;  It  is  long  ago.  I  only  hear  of  that  from 
*^fiW^^  Concha.  The  girl  was  her  friend 
anctv-was  Dona  Carmel  Henderson.  No, 
thit  name  is  not  Spanish.  Her  father  was 
of  the  English,  but  not  heretic.  Sometimes 
he  lived  in  San  Francisco  and  also  Dona 
CarmeMived  there,  and  to  come  down  to 
his  ranch  at  Los  Angeles  was  What  you 
call  holiday. 

.And  when  she  was  coming  was  always  a 
time  of  fiesta  to  Don  Miguel  Sanchez.  He 
.ljfii9so  mad  about  her  black  eyes  and  yellow 
l^kir  that  there  was  no  mad  thing  he  would 
lj(igj^o.>^The  stirrup  of  her  saddle  was' of 
goK^beaten  by  his  own  hand  for  her  foot 
to  rest  on.  No  horse  must  she  ride  but  the 
pne  he  had  trained  and  lived  with.  So  it 
was,  and  no  one  knew  how  far  it  had  gone 
or  what  was  in  her  h&rt;  only  they  were 


young  and  happy  and  rode  the  ranges  to- 
gether. Don  Miguel  made  songs  and  at 
night  he  played  the  guitar  under  her  win- 
dow and  sang,  and  all  the  world  smiled  on 
them.  Other  women  and  other  girls  were 
many,  but  Miguel  danced  with  them  and 
gave '  them  adios,  for  his  heart  was  full  of 
Dona  Carmel — it  was  his  first  love,  as  it 
was  hers.  That  is  to  say,  if  she  knew  at 
all  what  love  was  at  that  time. 

Then  the  Americano  came,  and  Don 
Miguel  went  mad;  or  so  they  said.  It  was 
as  if  she  was  heart  and  life  to  him  and  he 
saw  that  life  going  away^  He  could  fight, 
but  could  the  heart  of  a  girl  be  held  by 
that? 

He  saw  her  ride  his  horse  beside  the 
stranger,  and  it  changed  the  world  for  him. 
It  is  sad  to  love  like  that,  or  so  I  think, 
senora.  It  is  safer  to  love  one  a  little  and 
another  a  little  and  rest  content  beside  the 
nearest. 

Miguel  Sanchez  was  not  bom  like  that. 
It  may  be  that  the  tru^  caballero  is  some- 
thing  of  a  poet  at  the  heart — they  have 
the  pride  there  and  also  the  music.  Dofta 
Carmel  was  as  the  music  of  his  life,  and  she 
put  out  her  little  hand  of  white  and  made 
silence  for  him. 

Then  she  said  adios  across  there  in  the 
plazita  and  turned  her  face  north.  He 
knew  what  it  meant,  and  it  was  said  that 
he  frightened  all  who  heard  him  speak  ta 
her.  He  asked  if  he  should  kill  that  man 
for  her,  and  he  was  cold  like  the  dead,  and 
his  eyes!  Tia  Concha  always  crossing  her- 
self when  she  was  telling  me  of  that,  and 
remember  his  eyes. 

And  he  hold  her  bridle  there  before  his 
portal  and  talk  to  her  like  God  the  Father, 
and  the  voice  of  him  was  low  and  soft  like 
when  he  tame  a  horse  that  is  outlaw  on 
the  ranges. 

"Now,  while  I  speak,  I  could  lift  you 
from  your  saddle  to  my  own,  and  no  nder 
could -find  us  ever  in  the  hills  of  Mexico," 
he  said,  "but  not  like  that  will  I  have  you! 
"These  hands  never  will  lift  you  down  from 
the  altar  in  my  heart!  You  think  you  will 
range  north  for  a  little  pasear  with  that 
Americano.  You  think  that — you!  But 
you  are  mine,  Carmel,  and  your  ride  for 
pleasure  must  bring  you  back  to  me!  You 
will  find  me  here  where  I  wait,  and  your 
heart — your  heart  here  in  my  breast!  I 
swear  this  by  the  cross,  Carmel!  Here  I 
kiss  your  hand,  and  let  go  your  bridle. 
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Stay  here  with  Love,  Carmel,  or  ride  free 
your  range  of  the  stranger  ways."  And 
that,  senora,  tells  you  the  heart  of  Don 
Miguel  Sanchez,  the  most  fine  caballero  of 
this  valley  and  of  this  land  in  the  old  days. 

Did  she  stay  here  with  him?  No;  she 
went.  It  was  witchcraft,  see  you!  And 
what  else  to  do?  Also  at  that  time  her 
father  was  in  with  the  Americanos,  and 
never  again  did  he  let  the  Dona  Carmel 
visit  the  south  rancho.  Don  Miguel  had 
cousins  who  were  outlaws  in  the  mountains 
long  times  after  the  battle  of  San  Pascual. 
Never  did  they  respect  the  flag  of  the 
Americano  in  California.  They  only  quit 
the  fighting  when  the  hope  was  all  gone, 
but  for  long  Senor  Henderson  was  much 
afraid,  so  he  stay  north.  Some  say  he  was 
fearing  the  outlaw  cousins  would  steal 
DofLa  Carmel  for  Don  Miguel — every  one 
know  Miguel  was  mad  because  of  her — 
and  all  the  soldiers  of  the  south  were  as 
soldiers  for  Don  Miguel  because  of  the  love 
they  felt  for  him.  His  herds  were  theirs 
when  they  need  them  and  his  gold  was 
theirs  for  the  fight  so  long  as  a  peso  was 
in  the  chest  under  his  bed.  Ay!  It  is 
hard  for  the  new  people  of  the  little  ranch- 
itos  to  even  think  in  their  minds  how  life 
was  lived  in  this  valley  when  the  Sanchez 
were  as  governors  of  this  land,  for  they  bent 
but  to  holy  church  or  women  they  loved! 

Did  he  take  a  wife  and  forget,  you  ask? 
Not  his  own  wife,  though  both  maids  and 
other  men's  wives  set  snares  for  Don  Miguel 
Sanchez.  And  then,  when  word  came  south 
that  Dofia  Carmel  had  married!  Ay,  that 
was  a  night!  Pedro  Ortiz  brought  that 
word.  Pedro  was  a  jealous  devil  because 
Mariana,  his  wife,  cast  eyes  and  sent  mes- 
sages to  Miguel,  who  only  smiled,  tossed 
her  a  blessing  and  rode  on — such  a  rider 
he  was!    But  you  have  seen! 

And  what  of  Mariana?  Oh,  not  so  much. 
But  Pedro  Ortiz  had  drink  that  night,  and 
for  once  was  bold  to  laugh  at  Don  Miguel! 
Before  all  at  the  fiesta  of  Easter  time  he 
thrust  a  Los  Angeles  Americano  paper  b<&- 
fore  the  face  of  Miguel  Sanchez  and  pointed 
to  the  wedding  notice  of  Carmel  to  an 
Americano  of  the  north.  Also  he  said  some 
words  of  levers  who  let  their  loves  go  to 
other  men  instead  of  fi/^hting  for  them  and 
bearing  them  to  the  hills  till  the  hunt  was 
over!  Ay!  Mother  of  God!  but  that  was 
a  night  to  hear  of!  Don  Miguel,  of  course, 
could   not   read   Americano;    why   should 


he?  Always  he  hated  the  words  of  it,  but 
he  know  tie  paper  spoke  true,  and  in  the 
face  of  Pedro  Ortiz  he  smashed  a  guitar 
and  struck  him  down.  Then  he  jumped 
to  his  horse,  and  Pedro,  with  his  face  all 
cut  and  the  blood  in  his  eyes,  could  not 
see;  but  what  he  had  to  listen  to  there  in 
that  place  made  silent  every  man  with  a 
wife  or  sweetheart  at  the  fiesta  that  night! 

And  that  which  Don  Miguel  threatened 
Pedro  Ortiz,  so  he  did:  for  he  took  Mariana 
to  the  hills  that  night!  Many  said  she  had 
long  been  of  a  will  to  be  thus  stolen  away. 
Ay !  ay !  the  times  are  diflPerent,  but  men  and 
women  are  much  the  same.  Ay,  to  be 
sure  they  were  searched  for,  but  none  were 
too  eager  to  help  Pedro,  who  had  learned 
his  lesson.  Then  the  padre  took  a  care  of 
the  matter,  and  in  the  end  Mariana  came 
back  and  lived  and  died  in  the  valley.  But 
after  Mariana  there  was  some  new  woman 
often  in  the  hacienda  of  Miguel  and  no  one 
was  making  count.  I  never  heard  that  any 
went  unwilling — for  of  all  men  between 
mountain  and  sea  he  was  the  most  beloved. 
No,  it  was  not  because  of  the  lands  or  the 
herds.  Is  it  not  true  today  that  every 
Califomian  lifts  his  sombrero  when  Don 
Miguel  passes  by?  Also  what  Spaniard, 
who  is  a  young  man,  would  take  liberty 
to  light  a  cigarro  in  his  presence?  These 
are  the  things  of  love  not  taught  in  the 
schools  of  the  Americano,  seiiora.  They 
are  the  little,  little  signs  by  which  you  can 
read  the  courtesy  of  life  here  in  the  other 
days.  No,  I  do  not  say  they  were  better 
in  the  eyes  of  God.  Men  took  both  love 
and  vengeance  as  men  do  today,  but  the 
manner  of  the  taking  was  different — that 
is  all. 

No,  seiiora,  no  one  ever  told  me  that  I 
am  a  philosopher.  Santa  Maria!  No! 
Philosophy  is  of  the  devil,  and  makes 
heretics.  I  heard  that  from  the  padre. 
No,  I  know  not  anything  of  philosophies, 
thank  the  angels! 

Don  Miguel  also  was  not  philosopher 
but  a  true  son  of  the  church  always.  When 
the  church  property  was  in  question — ^and 
the  friends  of  Pio  Pico  were  let  divide  and 
trade  it  as  they  wished,  even  to  stealing 
from  the  altars  I — at  that  time  the  Sanchez 
spent  gold  and  silver  in  defense  of  the  church 
and  the  padres.  Ay,  sj^ent  it  as  if  the 
treasure  chests  had  no  bottom!  So  long  as 
Don  Miguel  held  a  herd  of  horses  or  a  vara 
of  land  the  padres  and  the  Indio  converts 
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many  times.  In  the  end  when  all  that  so 
easy  mortgage  had  come  time  to  pay  and 
Don  Miguel  was  trying  to  sell  some  land 
again  to  meet  with  the  many  debts,  then 
American  lawyers  they  make  their  polite 
regrets,  but  there  are  laws,  and  by  the  laws 
he  can  sell  not  any  of  his  own  land  for  any 
reason  whatever!  That  had  been  a  year 
without  rains  and  the  cattle  had  died  and 
his  great  horse  herds  had  long  been  sold 
^o  tibe  army  of  the  American  men.  Ay! 
i^liad  been  a  bad  year  when  the  end  came! 

After  many  days  of  hell  with  the  Ameri- 
can lawyers  in  Los  Angeles  Don  Miguel 
made  the  ride  back  and  stopped  before  his 
own  portal  across  the  plazita  there,  and 
when  his  kinsmen  gather  about  him  and 
ask  concerning  that  money  he  had  gone  to 
fetch  back  he  takes  his  sombrero  from  his 
head  and  from  the  saddle  looks  on  them  like 
a  king  from  a  throne.  I  am  remembering 
that  look  myself,  for  I  was  a  woman  then 
with  my  children  about  me  and  I  was 
always  taking  care  of  his  linen  and  also 
the  altar  clothes  and  the  robes  of  the 
padre.  At  that  time  there  was  no  inn  here 
for  strangers  such  as  this  is  today.  All 
who  came  were  the  guests  of  Don  Miguel, 
as  in  the  olden  time  they  had  been  guests 
of  the  missions  from  San  Diego  to  San 
Francisco. 

Ay!  that  was  a  day!  He  looked  on  them 
when  they  asked  for  the  gold,  and  from  his 
sombrero  he  tore  one  by  one  the  coins  by 
which  it  was  circled  and  tossed  them  to 
each,  and  the  men  stared,  and  the  women 
were  frightened,  and  only  the  little  children 
laughed  and  gathered  them  up,  for  he  ever 
loved  little  ones  and  it  was  Ids  custom  to 
scatter  them  gifts  on  his  home  coming. 

**AmigoSf'^  he  said,  ^^compadreSy  children 
of  my  heart,  the  lands  are  gone  as  your 
own  went!  I  am  a  beggar  who  owns  only 
the  sombrero  I  wear  and  the  reata  at  my 
saddle-horn!  Tomorrow  I  sell  myself  for 
wages  to  the  new  owners  of  the  ranches  of 
Sanchez  and  I  ride  the  ranges  for  other 
men's  herds.  I  have  paid  with  all  I  have, 
yet  I  am  still  in  debts.  I  stay  and  I  work 
till  I  pay  those  debts." 

Ay!  you  would  have  thought  it  a  cruci- 
fixion that  night  in  this  valley!  Some 
wailed,  some  cursed,  and  many  were  in 
the  chapel  at  prayer.  No  one  slept.  In 
all  the  years  all  had  leaned  easily,  and  "wdth 
good  heart,  on  Don  Miguel,  and  now — 

It  is  true,  as  you  say,  seiiora,  that   it 


was  his  own  fault.  They  were  all  as  chil- 
dren to  lean  on  him,  but  he  also  was  a 
child  with  them  when  it  came  to  deals 
with  the  Americanos.  He  was  knowing 
not  their  language  or  their  laws  of  tricks. 
He  was  netted  as  fish  are  caught  in  the 
deep-sea  nets.  He  was  led  on  and  on  by 
some  American  tricks  and  some  Mexican 
families  who  were  jealous  always  of  the 
Sanchez — they  call  themselves  Spanish, 
those  families!  but  I  am  knowing  well  what 
they  are;  they  hold  part  of  the  Sanchez 
ranchos  today,  but  no  Califomian  is  lifting 
a  hat  as  they  ride  by!  That  makes  the 
difference,  sefiora,  between  a  caballero  in 
rags  and  a  rich  trickster  who  buys  much 
land.  I  am  telling  you  these  things  so  you 
see  to  imderstand  the  old  Califomias.  Yes, 
sure,  he  rode  the  ranges  and  did  vaquero 
work  like  he  had  never  done  for  his  own 
herds.  Yes,  he  could  have  gone  south  to 
Mexico,  but  he  was  no  longer  young  and 
the  valley  loved  him.  Never  a  fiesta  or  a 
wedding  or  a  barbecue  that  Don  Miguel 
has  not  the  seat  of  honor,  and  if  he  picks 
up  a  lad's  guitar  to  play  an  old  air,  then 
all  sing,  and  his  smile  makes  for  them  hap- 
piness. My  own  grandchild  told  him  of 
her  love  aflFair  with  that  Naronjo  boy  be- 
fore even  her  mother  suspects  it.  I  gave 
her  a  talking-to  for  taking  her  eyes  oflF 
that  girl  so  long — ^but  what  would  you? 
All  the  yoimg  lovers  confide  like  that  in 
Don  Miguel;  the  padre  says  it  is  what  keeps 
him  young  and  the  handsomest  horseman 
in  all  the  ranges. 

How  old?  I  can  only  say  what  I  heard 
him  say  to  the  Americana  who  stayed  here 
at  the  inn  with  her  mother  for  a  few  days — 
so  many  tourists  are  coming  and  want  horses 
for  the  ranges  or  boats  for  the  sea.  This 
one  was  a  rich  woman,  a  widow,  and  had 
been  everywhere  with  her  mother,  who  was 
old  and  ill.  Up  the  canyon  to  the  hot 
springs  they  had  been  and  then  back  here. 
She  was  trying  to  make  up  her  mind 
whether  to  take  horses  or  an  automobile 
to  Los  Angeles,  and  when  Don  Miguel 
was  showing  her  the  horses  and  offered 
to  drive  them,  she  asked  his  age. 

"Seventy-six  in  the  daytime,  senorita," 
he  said,  "and  twenty-sLx  in  the  night  time 
when  the  guitars  play — and  all  my  years 
at  your  service!" 

The  Americana  had  traveled  much,  so 
she  said,  but  she  had  never  met  any  one 
quite  like  Don  Miguel,  so  she  stared  at 
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him  and  said  she  would  take  the  automo- 
bile. I  myself  think  that  is  what  he  was 
wanting,  for  the  very  traveled  Americana 
did  not  make  herself  much  loved.  The  little 
mother  with  the  white-capped  nurse  was 
different,  and  asked  many  things  of  the  old 
mission  and  the  valley  when  the  nurse  would 
let  her  talk.  That  was  not  so  often,  for  the 
trouble  was  here  in  her  lungs  and  they  made 
journeys  with  her  slowly  wherever  she 
wished,  for  her  travels  could  not  be  long! 

Thus  I  had  some  troubles  in  my  own  mind 
about  the  corrals  back  of  the  patio.  Not 
often  are  they  used,  yet  when  they  are, 
well,  seflora,  you  know,  if  the  vaqueros 
race  a  herd  of  horses  into  the  corral  there 
is  dust  kicked  up,  more  or  less,  and  that 
is  what  happened.  I  was  hearing  them 
come  dowTi  the  road  and  knew  the  win- 
dows were  open.  The  nurse  had  gone  down 
to  the  sea  while  the  seftora  slept;  thus  it 
was  I  who  went  in  quiet  as  a  soul  could 
move  to  shut  out  the  dust. 

But  the  little  white  senora — I  tell  you 
true,  she  weighed  no  more  than  our  Manu- 
ella  who  is  but  twelve  years — ^already  she 
had  heard  the  horses  and  was  leaning  from 
her  couch  against  the  window,  watching 
the  dust  roll  up.  There  were  some  wild 
yoimg  ones  in  that  herd,  the  vaqueros  tried 
to  rope  too,  and  it  was  not  easy  where  all 
were  in  a  wild  pack  around  and  around 
the  corral.  After  the  young  vaqueros  had 
tried  and  fell  back,  Don  Miguel  rode  across 
the  plaza  and  came  in  like  a  whirl  of  wind, 
circling  the  reata  as  they  opened  the  barred 
gate  for  him.  Of  course  that  reata  settled 
on  the  outlaw  as  his  reata  always  does, 
perfectly,  and  he  held  it  while  the  younger 
men  cast  ropes  and  fastened  hobbles.  It 
was  all  so  quick,  and  so  fine,  his  long  white 
hair  like  snow  to  his  shoulders,  his  strong 
hands  and  the  beautiful  way  he  sat  on  the 
horse  that  was  looking  proud  to  carry  him. 
It  was  always  so  with  Don  Miguel  and  any 
horse  of  the  herd:  he  was  a  part  of  the 
animal,  or  else  the  animal  would  catch  that 
spirit  of  his — who  knows  which? — and 
when  Don  Miguel  rides,  what  eye  ever 
takes  note  that  his  shoes  are  broken  or 
his  shirt  torn?  You  see,  senora,  through 
all  the  years  there  have  been  either  new 
debts  for  him  to  pay  or  maybe  a  night  at 
gaming,  and  we  all  are  grown  to  the  custom 
of  seeing  Don  Miguel  like  that. 

But  the  little  white  American  senora  with 
the  black  eyes  was  staring  her  heart  out  at 


him  in  pity  as  she  looked,  and  when  she 
heard  me  she  turned  weeping  like  a  child 
and  caught  at  my  hands,  and  when  she 
spoke  to  me  it  was  in  a  whisper,  and — 
Santo  Christo! — it  was  in  Spanish! 

"Who  is  that?^*  she  said.    "Who?" 

"It  is  Miguel  Sanchez.  He  is  vaquero 
for  the  Americano,  Seiior  Patten,  who  owns 
the  old  Sanchez  ranchos,"  I  said. 

And  then,  sei^ora,  I  bolted  the  door  in 
a  great  fright  lest  the  careful  nurse  or  the 
very  hard  careful  daughter  enter  and  find 
that  little  white  woman  crying  and  moan- 
ing like  her  heart  was  breaking  there.  Also 
I  did  not  want  that  they  hear  how  she  say 
that  name  over  and  over:  "Miguel !  Miguel ! 
Miguel!  They  robbed  you  of  me — and  all 
else  besides!"  Also  there  were  other  things 
she  said,  and  no  one  knowing  but  me  and 
Padre  Jos£.  For  that  soul  was  as  if  it  had 
been  in  prison  for  fifty  years,  and  the  sight 
of  him  like  that,  and  the  sound  of  Spanish 
words  in  the  old  Spanish  land  was  like  a 
key  to  open  the  gate  of  hell  where  she  had 
known  torment. 

And  below  there  I  was  hearing  Don 
Miguel  tease  a  boy  about  his  sweetheart 
and  mock  a  serenade  he  had  sung  the  night 
before,  and  Don  Miguel  sat  on  the  corral 
fence  and  sang  it  to  teach  the  boy  the 
right  way.  It  is  an  old,  old  song  we  all 
know,  seiiora,  and  is  very  sweet,  but  does 
not  say  itself  well  in  English  words.  But 
you  will  perceive  it  is  the  call  of  a  lover 
to  the  woman  who  is  away,  for  this  is  it: 

Mujer!    Mujer!    Mi  corozon  de  fuegol 
Te  axlore  con  dcliro  y  con  temura. 
Porque  eres  bella  angelical  criatura 
G)mo  los  flores  que  adoran  a'  Dios! 

Lejos  dc  ti  no  mc  importa  la  existenda, 

£1  mundo  todo  y  sus  mentidas  glorias, 

Lcjos  de  ti  la  vida  es  ilusoria. 

Porque  tu  eres  mi  vida. 
Tu  eres  mi  amada. 
Tu  eres  mi  Dios! 

Oh,  yes,  seiiora,  I  weep  while  I  sing  that 
song  for  you,  and  the  tortilla  is  burnt  to 
a  crisp  and  the  smoke  of  it  is  also  In  the 
eyes  of  you.  But  to  hold  that  so-little 
clinging  woman — so  old,  so  old! — in-  my 
arms,  and  hear  her  sob  out  what  no  one 
else  would  ever  again  hear  her  say!  And 
below  us  there  in  the  corral  was  the  voice 
of  Don  Miguel  singing  the  words  of  that 
love  call: 

For  you  are  my  Life!  You  are  my  Soul! 
You  alone  are  my  God! 
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past  him  and  he  was  seeing  only  the  white 
ghost  of  a  woman  whom  he  did  not  know! 

He  stood  there  in  his  broken  shoes  and 
uncovered  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross. 

"God  rest  her  soul!"  he  said.  "She  goes 
ahead  of  us  on  the  long  journey!'' 

And  then,  because  I  was  still  holding  his 
hand  after  they  had  gone  and  after  all  the 
others  had  turned  away,  he  smiled  and 
looked  at  my  hand,  and.  then  he  looked  in 
my  face.  ,^^ 

"What  is  it>^eresita?''^he  asked  me. 

And  I — ^jveQ,  I  have  th^fe  head  of  a  mule! 
I  had  meant  to  wait  until  the  padre  was 
with  us  and  we  were  in-'the  sala  or  in  the 
chapel.  But  when  he  look  at  me  like  that 
I  had  to  spea^^  because  J  was  shaking  and 
my  heart  was  choking  me! 

"It  is,  sefior,  that  the^Er^s  word  left  for 
you.  She  said  to  tell  you  she  ijode  over 
the  wide  ranges  to  car^  back  her  love — 
to  you!" 

"Carmef/"^ite  said,  and.  fell  down  there 
in  the  dust  where  he  stood. 

Senora,  it  was  in  the  very  place  where 
he  held  her  bridle  all  those  years  back  and 
told  h^r  she  would  have  to  come  back  to 
where  ht  waited! 

The  men  came  and  carried  him  in  and 
told  me  the  foot  of  his  horse  had  gone  in 
a  hole  of  a  gopher  that  morning,  and  the 
jolt  must  have  done  some  injury  to  Don 
Miguel  who,  as  we  all  knew,  was  no  longer 
young  though  he  is  calling  himself  twenty- 
six  in  the  night  time! 

It  is  a  pitiful  thing  to  see  the  tears  of 
age,  seiiora — they  are  the  tears  without 
hope!  and  in  that  one  time  of  twenty-four 
hours  I  saw  enough  for  a  long  lifetime. 
But  Don  Miguel  calls  me  "daughter"  now 


when  he  passes  me,  as  if  I  were  equal  with 
him  before  the  world,  though  every  one  k 
knowing  that  my  people  were  ever  the 
servants  of  his  home. 

Yes,  he  is  again  out  in  the  saddle,  and 
to  others  he  may  seem  the  same,  but  not 
to  me.  I  see  hun  look  puzzled  when  the 
padre  takes  off  his  hat  to  him  with  a  strange 
new  manner,  for  every  one  is  knowing  that 
beloved  though  Don  Miguel  is  he  has  been 
a  great  sinner,  as  open  sins  are  measured! 

But  imder  confession  to  Padre  Jos^  I 
told  the  things  whispered  to  me  by  the 
little  white  ghost  of  the  girl  he  had  adored. 
It  threw  a  white  light  on  the  soul  of  Don 
Miguel,  seftora.  No  one  could  believe  it 
except  from  the  lips  of  a  dying  woman,  for 
Miguel  Sanchez  was  always  called  a  sinner 
and  a  reckless  gamester. 

Yet  Dofia  Carmel  had  tiuned  to  the 
coarser  man.  She  had  the  English  strain 
of  blood  in  her  and  that  turned  her.  Don 
Miguel  had  something  of  the  poet  in  him 
and  he  placed  her  too  high  on  his  altar. 
It  gives  one  things  to  think  of,  for  he  knew 
that  when  he  held  her  bridle,  that  day, 
and  said  what  he  said,  and  after  fifty 
years  it  came  true  here  in  this  valley,  and 
my  eyes  saw  it! 

That  is  why  the  hat  of  Padre  Jose  comes 
off  when  he  meets  our  caballero  in  rags 
who  rides  the  ranges.  We  have  pride,  I 
think,  in  both  the  sins  and  the  virtues  of 
Don  Miguel.  He  is  the  last  of  his  order, 
sefiora.  Our  grandfathers  could  have  un- 
derstood him  but  our  grandsons  will  not. 
The  schools  of  the  Americano  will  make 
it  not  possible.  They  w^ill  no  longer  believe 
in  angels,  either  on  altars  or  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  senora. 
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THY  LOVE-THOUGHTS 

By  ANTOINETTE  DeCOURSEY  PATTERSON 

Thy  love-thoughts  are  like  birds  all  white  of  wing; 
In  trails  of  light,  across  the  hills  and  sea, 
".  They  come  with  swiftest,  softest  fluttering. 
Making  the  sky  seem  blue — so  blue! — to  me. 
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mileage  and  follow  tbe  rails  wherever  they 
go.    We've  combed  the  Class  A  leagues  and 
turned  up  nothing  but  flare-backs  and  kick- 
outs  from  the  Big  Show.    We've  siiaken  the 
bushes  and  nothing  has  dropped  but  lemons. 
The  colleges  are  closed  until  the  football 
season  or  I'd  have  John  Henry  coach  you 
up  on  the  broad  "a,"  push  a  liandkerdiief 
up  your  shirt-cuff,  strap  a  watch  around 
your  wrist,  and  start  you  out  to  watch  the 
curves  of  tlie  higher  education  league.    Now 
you've  got  to  do 
the  pioneer  stunt, 
hit     the      trails 
where  they're  still 
voting  for  Andrew 
Jackson,  and 
watch  some  un- 
known bum  'em 
in   to  a  catcher 
who's  never  heard 
of  Hank  Gowdy. 
You  get  me?" 

M&e  bid  fare- 
well to  Pullman 
coaches  and 
pushed  his  way 
into  virgin  fields. 
His  quarry  en- 
ticed hun  into  the 
quagmires  andra- 
zorback  preserves 
of  Arkansas; 
lured  him  into 
the  blind-pig  sec- 
tions of  Tennes- 
see; eluded  him 
in  the  foothills  of 
the  Ozarks.  He 
S  a"w  America 

First  in  all  its  unlovely  crudities  and 
amazing  beauties.  Then  he  probed  the 
decadent  glories  of  a  Mississippi  river 
packet,  and  at  every  stop  raced  over  the 
gangplank  and  harried  the  golden  mem- 
ories of  his  diamond  days  by  watching 
baseball  struggles  that  mantled  his  cheeks 
with  shame.  And  then,  when  Hopw  seemed 
past  the  oxygen-pulmotor  stage,  he  saw 
Carey  pitch  with  an  untutored  brilliance 
that  marshalled  before  his  eyes  the  mighty 
blades  of  Smiling  Micky  Welch  and  $10,000 
Mike  Kelly. 

"Yes,  the  lad  can  crowd  'em  over  the 
plate  like  a  gatling,"  the  Bayou  States 
manager  agreed.  "When  it's  needed  he  can 
heave  'em  in  fast  enough  to  take  the  kink 


out  of  a  darky's  wool.  As  to  control  he's  a 
witch,  and  he  mixes  up  his  floater  and  jump 
ball  with  the  sureness  of  an  old-school  bar- 
keep  at  work  on  a  sideboard  toddy." 

"I'll  add  $200  to  that  check,"  remarked 
Kahoe;  "is  it  a  go?" 

"You're   on,   Mr.   Kahoe,"   agreed  the 
manager,  with  his  first  brief  show  of  en- 
thusiasm.   "He'd  have  been  in  one  of  the 
big  leagues  long  afore  this  if  he  had  the  am- 
bition of  an  ant-eater,  or,"  he  added  with  the 
touch  of  a  bom 
diplomat,    "if    a 
real  baseball  man 
like  you  had  ever 
seen  him  wcn'king 
afore  this," 

S  e  c  a  1  ling 
Clarke  Griffith's 
cynical  observa- 
tion about  left- 
handers Kahoe 
'.  cautiously  asked: 
"How  b  he  off 
the  diamond?  We 
need  a  left-iiander 
worse  than  Eu- 
rope needs  peace, 
but  we're  not 
keen  about  an- 
nexing a  compos- 
ite sketch  of  the 
Kaiser,  Harry  K. 
Thaw  and  Tillie 
Shafer  when  it 
comes  to  tempera- 
ment." 

Crey  would  ««po  hi.  ^h^.      "^"^ 

I  the  «enwu(  Hour  sunk  m  his  chaiT 

until  his  inter- 
twined fingers  were  level  with  the  diamond 
collar-button. 

"His  only  besetting  fault,  barring  a  little 
greenness,  is  just  that — what  you  called 
temperament." 

"A  season  in  the  Big  Show  would  polish 
tiiat  greenness  until  it  glowed  like  an 
emerald,"  said  the  still  optimistic  scout, 
"and  as  for  temperament,  we  expect  that 
in  a  left-hander." 

"Maybe  yes,  and  then  again  maybe  no," 
was  the  gloomy  observation.  "See  these 
gray  hairs  among  the  gold?  They've  been 
coming  fast  ever  since  Mother  Carey — " 

"Never  mind  aixiut  that,"  interrupted 
Kahoe.  "He's  the  most  likely  looking  left- 
hander I've  seen  since  Doc  Kennedy  laced 
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Barbara's  favor.  From  the  hour  that 
Mother  Carey  shyly  tossed  his  cap  into  the 
ring  he  appeared  to  be  hopelessly  outclassed. 
The  dramatic  evening  on  which  that  young 
lady's  affections  were  oj^enly  bestowed  fell 
upon  his  rivals  with  the  crushing  force  of  a 
blight  of  scriptural  days. 

They  had  deserted  the  porches  for  the 
big  parlor  with  its  plethora  of  bric-a-brac, 
its  mastodonic  plush  furniture,  and  its 
forbidding  array  of  ancestors  and  aunts 
and  uncles  done  in  crayon.  The  doumess 
of  the  ancestral  lineaments  were  ever  a 
baffling  mystery  to  those  who  tried  to 
trace  in  them  a  family  resemblance  to  the 
flower-like  features  of  Barbara.  Yet  the 
ancestral  gallery  was  the  apple  of  the  eye 
to  Pa  and  Ma  MacSherry.  A  baseball  was 
reposing  in  the  china  basket  on  the  center 
table  when  they  filed  into  the  room.  While 
Barbara  and  Slim  Grover,  the  elongated 
first-baseman,  were  fitting  the  worn  disc 
of  Tipperary  to  the  Victrola  under  the 
crayon  portrait  of  Uncle  Sid,  Mother 
Carey  gravitated  to  the  china  basket  as  a 
lapidary  would  to  a  chest  filled  with  pirate 
gems.  He  was  tightening  his  long  fingers 
about  the  red  and  blue  seams  of  the  ball 
when  young  Billy  MacSherry  sang  out: 

"Say,  Mr.  Carey,  show  Pa  how  you  hold 
the  ball  for  the  ^twilight  float.'  That's  the 
slow  ball  he  fanned  Ty  Cobb  with.  Pa, 
before  the  President  at  Washington." 

Mother  obliged  and  the  old  gentleman 
bent  his  spectacled  eyes  over  the  celebrated 
grip  with  a  touch  of  awe  on  his  old,  lined 
face.  Then,  to  further  impress  the  father 
of  Barbara,  he  began  the  characteristic 
delivery  that  varied  not  a  whit  for  curve 
or  ^eed.  The  ball  arched  slowly  to  his 
damp  curls,  sank  by  inches  to  the  level  of 
the  red  four-in-hand  that  had  become  an 
inseparable  part  of  his  dress  off  the  field,  and 
flashed  white  in  circling  swoops.  Thence 
it  moved  with  quickening  speed  over  the 
left  shoulder  and  streaked  back  as  the  arm 
straightened  to  its  amazing  length.  There 
was  no  perceptible  pause  in  the  arm  that 
leaped  forward  with  the  si>eed  of  an  arrow. 
The  ball  slipped  out  from  the  poised  fingers 
in  a  white  flash  that  blotted  out  the  Puri- 
tanical face  of  Grandpa  MacSherry  in  its 
black  frame. 

The  horrified  cries  of  Pa  and  Ma  Mac- 
Sherry, the  delighted  whoop  of  Billy,  the 
protesting  apologies  of  the  culprit,  and  the 
snickers  of  his  team-mates  greeted  the  dev- 


astating completeness  of  the  sacrilegious 
profanation.  Barbara  chose  that  ominous 
moment  for  expression  of  the  love  that  her 
bosom  had  held  inviolate.  Like  a  lioness 
bounding  to  the  defense  of  her  mate  she 
flew  to  the  side  of  Mother  Carey.  The 
agitated  old  couple  fell  to  silence,  the 
snickerings  died  away,  and  a  rare  smile 
burgeoned  on  the 
lean  face  of  the  c'^' 

eccentric    left-  j^^     ^> 

hander    when,       '  v  "^ 

with  arms  flung 
about  his  neck, 
Barbara  poured 
out  the  hysterical 
burden  of  her 
love  and  the  pas- 
sionate assertion 
that  the  accident 
had,  if  anything, 
vastly  improved 
the  artist's  con- 
ception of  Grand- 
pa MacSherry. 

Only  the  threat 
of  an  elopement 
won  the  parental 
consent  to  the 
wedding  at  the 
close  of  the  sea- 
son. Mother 
Carey  signed  a 
new  contract  at 
the  old  figures. 
The  responsibili- 
ties of  the  matri- 
monial league  cast 
no  shadow  on  his 
future,  but  Bar- 
bara, woman-like, 
urged  him  to  hold  out  for  a  substantial 
raise.  The  manager  met  the  half-hearted 
plea  with  a  doleful  sketch  of  baseball's 
future  on  the  coast,  and  unfolded  a  remark- 
able memory  of  his  truancy. 

"You're  all  right  at  the  old  money, 
Carey,  providing,"  he  added  significantly, 
"you  can  settle  down  to  just  baseball." 

Carey  didn't  settle  down,  so  far  as  base- 
ball was  concerned,  but  he  went  through 
another  season  in  the  old  rut  and  he  was 
a  father  when  the  next  season  opened.  The 
coming  of  little  Barbara  filled  his  days  with 
bliss.  When  Sacramento  played  on  the 
home  grounds  Barbara  would  wheel  the 
pink-trimmed  baby-carriage  along  the  board 
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hers,  and  held  her  lips  to  it  in  a  silence 
shaken  by  low  sobs. 

"I — I  pitched  there  once.  In  the — ^Big 
League,"  Mother  Carey's  voice  drifted  off 
into  a  thin  whisper.  "I  can — do  it  again, 
Doc,  and  I  will,"  and  the  whisper  was 
charged  with  fierce  conviction. 

The  long  arm  pulled  away  from  his  wife's 
lips  and  gripped  the  yoimg  physician's 
shoulder.  "By  God,  Doc,"  his  voice  rose 
bitterly,  "I'll  show  'em  what  pitching  is  out 
on  this  coast!  I'll  cinch  their  damn  flag  for 
them,  and  then  I'll  break  back  into  the  Big 
Show  spite  of  hell  and  high  water.  There, 
Barbara,  little  girl,"  and  the  physician 
smiled  wrily  as  the  hand  left  his  tortured 
shoulder  to  rest  on  her  head.  "Don't  cry. 
This  here  man  Claypool  will  turn  the  trick 
for  us  all  right." 

Sacramento  won  the  flag  in  the  storming 
rush  that  Mother  Carey  led.  His  fishing 
kit  lay  forgotten  in  a  closet  while  the  team 
forged  slowly  to  its  goal.  The  fire  of  his 
grim,  imshaken  determination  fused  the 
latent  strength  of  the  team  into  a  white- 
heat  that  crumbled  away  all  barriers. 
They  knew  that  Mother  Carey  was  pitching 
his  heart  out  to  win  back  to  the  majors  and 
a  celebrated  surgeon  in  Washington.  They 
knew  that  little  Barbara  could  be  saved 
with  the  pay-check  of  the  Big  Show.  Stall- 
ing's  Miracle  Men  never  knew  such  a  spur; 
no  discarded  suitors  ever  responded  to  a 
more  unselfish  motive.  Nick  Altrock 
mailed  from  Chicago  a  clipping  from  the 
Washington  Star  predicting  that  Rube  Mar- 
quard's  record  of  17  straight  would  be  saved 
only  by  the  earlier  closing  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  schedule.  Two  weeks  before  the 
dose  of  the  season  the  runaway  stride  had 
killed  off  all  interest  save  that  of  the  three- 
cornered  fight  for  second  place. 

The  smiling  manager  conned  over  the 
rest  of  the  schedule,  ran  his  eye  in  triumph 
down  the  table  of  percentages,  and  filed  his 
answer  to  Clarke  Griffith's  urgent  wire. 

Two  days  later  Mother  Carey,  Barbara 
and  the  little  bundle  in  pink  Afghan  boarded 
the  Overland  Limited.  And  for  the  first 
time  since  the  Portland  game  the  grim  face 
of  the  left-hander  lighted  up  with  his  rare 
smile  as  he  laid  the  little  bimdle  on  the 
couch  in  the  drawing  room. 

The  expatriate  stepped  from  the  Over- 
land Limited  into  an  atmosphere  thick  with 
misgivings.  Only  the  imperative  need  of  a 
seasoned  southpaw  for  the  ding-dong  finish 


of  the  American  League  had  shaken  Clzirke 
Griffith's  twelve-month  renunciation  of  him 
and  all  his  works.  He  had  been  deaf  to  the 
naked  hints  of  John  Henry,  Carey's  old 
battery-mate,  and  blind  to  the  growing 
string  of  victories  with  which  Carey  had 
carried  Sacramento  into  the  van.  Only  a 
gambler's  intuition — and  no  man  can  shape 
a  hopeless  tail-ender  into  a  pennant-con- 
tender without  that  gift — had  prompted 
him  to  risk  the  handling  of  Carey  once  more. 
The  subdued  demeanor  of  the  twirler,  and 
the  pink  of  condition  in  which  he  reported, 
slightly  reconciled  the  Old  Fox  to  his  snap 
decision.  A  ten-minute  talk  with  Dr.  Clay- 
pool,  however,  after  the  surgeon's  examina- 
tion of  little  Barbara,  brushed  away  the 
lingering  veils  of  Griffith's  cynicism. 

"If  that's  at  the  bottom  of  his  sudden 
reformation,"  he  agreed,  "there's  some  real 
hope  for  him.  John  Henry  was  catching 
him  this  afternoon.  Barring  a  little  wild- 
ness  John  says  he  stepped  off  the  train  from 
California  with  all  he  ever  had — and  then 
more.  Come  around  Saturday,  doctor,  and 
you'll  see  him  go  after  Detroit." 

The  curiosity  awakened  by  Mother 
Carey's  reappearance  in  a  Washmgton  imi- 
form  and  the  vital  importance  of  the 
Detroit  series  filled  the  Florida  Avenue 
grounds  that  Saturday  to  capacity.  The 
prodigal  was  greeted  with  a  royal  welcome 
as  he  left  the  dugout  to  warm  up.  The 
welcome  was  shot  through  with  bo3dsh  cat- 
calls and  shrill  two-fijigered  whistles,  and 
their  minor  key  warmed  his  heart  for  the 
fray.  Even  the  imobservant  gate-tenders 
had  marveled  at  the  scores  of  yoimgsters 
who  had  rallied  to  cheer  their  old  favorite 
on  to  a  victory. 

The  game  ran  along  in  smooth  stubborn- 
ness, with  first  the  Senators  and  then  the 
Tigers  spurting  ahead  to  a  scant  lead. 
Chick  Gandil's  triple  to  deep  center  and 
McBride's  booming  fly  to  Crawford  put 
Washington  in  the  lead  by  one  run  in  the 
seventh.  The  eighth  was  as  unproductive 
of  results  as  a  Hague  conference.  Mother 
Carey  was  going  in  rare  form.  His  Black 
Bess,  too,  had  flailed  a  brace  of  doubles  out 
of  Jean  Dubuc's  offerings.  So  far  he  had 
gone  the  route  stoutly,  taciturnly,  with 
never  a  fficker  of  the  old  tricks  cropping 
out. 

Ownie  Bush  started  the  final  frame  with 
a  perfect  bunt,  and  flashed  to  first  a  foot 
ahead    of    Foster's    snap    throw.      Carey 
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turf  in  det-p  left,  barely  an  inch  outside  the 
foul  line,  spurted  up  like  the  jet  thrown  by 
a  bullet.  Again  the  long  arm  swung  tire- 
lessly through  the  orbit  shortened  for  a 
base-runner,  and  the  bat  swung  to  meet  it. 
A  flash  of  greenish  white  spun  off  the  bat 
into  the  black  netting  of  the  grandstand. 
On  the  instant  of  its  sullen  thud  came  a 
childish  scream  of  fright,  and  then  a 
woman's  hysterical  laugh  of  relief.  A  ripple 
of  laughter  coursed  through  the  stands. 

Henry  shot  the  ball  back  into  Carey's 
hands.  It  broke  through  their  feeble  bar- 
rier, struck  him  full  in  the  chest,  and  spun 
about  at  his  feet. 

For  that  child's  scream  had  hypnotized 
Carey.  He  was  back  in  Sacramento  on 
that  terrible  day;  the  Portland  third-base- 
man had  just  cracked  out  his  double,  and 
Barbara  was  wheeling  the  pink-trimmed 
carriage  along  the  runway.  Now  in  this 
strange  trance,  he  picked  the  hall  up,  horror 
in  his  eyes,  and  faced  Crawford  with  a 
cunning  leer.  The  grandstand  saw  it  and 
broke  into  nervous  laughter,  expecting  to 
see  him  break  into  his  old  "plantation 
shuffle"  at  this  most  inopportune  moment. 
Subconsciously  Carey  heard  that  laughter 
and  bared  his  teeth  in  a  vicious  grimace. 
No,  on  second  thought,  he  wouldn't  brain 
the  Portland  baby-killer  just  yet.  He'd 
play  with  him  cunningly;  show  him  the 
best  stuff  he  had  ever  put  on  a  ball.   Then — 


then  he  would  drive  in  a  blinding  straight 
just  in  back  of  his  head.  That  was  the  way 
to  throw  a  "bean"  ball.    The  man  at  the 

Elate  would  dodge  one  thrown  strai^t  at 
im,  but  a  ball  just  in  back  of  his  head — 
he'd  involuntarily  throw  his  head  back  into 
the  path  of  the  ball,  just  as  they  always  did 
when  they  were  "beaned."  And  Carey 
vowed  that  he  would  put  enough  in  that 
ball  to  crush  the  baby-killer's  skull  as  though 
it  was  a  shell. 

Henry,  crouched  behind  the  bat,  flashed 
again  the  signal  for  an  inshoot.  The  ball 
sliced  the  heart  of  the  i8-inch  plate. 

"You're  out!"  growled  the  umpire,  and 
slipped  the  mask  from  his  face. 

Mother  Carey  stood  on  the  slab,  waituig 
for  the  ball  to  flash  back.  Jennings  ceased 
his  vain  oblations  and  the  Detroit  bats 
thudded  sullenly  in  the  bat  bags.  The 
Washington  infleld  came  racing  in  and 
McBride  stopped  to  pound  Carey  od  the 

"A  tew  more  games  like  that,  Mother, 
and  we'll  be  spending  the  World  Series 
money.  Sam  Crawford  never  evrai  saw 
that  last  strike." 

The  horror  faded  slowly  from  Carw*s 
eyes.  The  lines  of  his  face  relaxed  and  color 
showed  faintly  in  the  gray  mask  of  his  face. 
He  laughed  weakly; 

"Sam  Crawford?  No,  you  bet  your  life 
he  didn't!" 
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The  SEAMEN'S  Act— Blessing 
OR  Boomerang? 


By  ERNEST  J.  HOPKINS 


"TT  wipes  out  the  last  vestige  of  chattel 
I  slavery  in  America" —  "It  will  drive 
our  few  remaining  ships  to  foreign  regis- 
try or  oblivion" —  "It  will  make  no  essen- 
tial difference  whatever" —  "It  is  a  triumph 
fcjr  human  rights  and  safety  at  sea" —  "It 
rdegates  the  United  States  to  the  position 
of  &  fifth-rate  Power" —  "It  is  President 
Wilson's  most  enlightened  action" —  "It 
is  a  deed  reeking  with  hostility  against 
legitimate  business"—  "The  ship-owners 
are  shouting  their  heads  off  about  nothing." 

There  must  be  some  "kick"  to  the  La 
Follette  Seamen's  Act  to  make  people  talk 
so  about  it.  The  Pacific  Mail  announced 
flatly  that  it  was  going  out  of  business  in 
November,  when  the  law  becomes  operative 
— though  recent  straws  indicate  that  it  may 
havfe  changed  its  mind.  The  Dollar  Line 
is  going  to  take  its  ships  once  more  from 
American  registiy,  they  say — though  that 
has  been  contradicted,  and  reasserted  and 
contradicted  again.  Andrew  Furuseth, 
who  urged  the  bill,  charges  a  conspiracy  of 
ship-owners  to  get  the  measure  repealed 
through  misrepresentation;  meanwhile  labor, 
partiojlarly  sea  labor,  is  taking  the  alti- 
tude: "TTianks  for  what  we  got;  wish  it 
could  have  been  more!" 

It  is  not  every  act  of  Congress  that  is 
such  a  storm  center. 

K.the  new  law  will  do  all  its  opponents 
say  it  will,  the  outcome  will  be  maritime 
suidde.  But  the  question  arises.  Will  it? 
And  the  safest  answer  is.  Wait  and  see! 


The  Seamen's  Act  takes  hold  of  the  imag- 
ination; it  is  drenched  in  romance.  All  the 
grisly  sea  stories  of  one's  boyhood  are  in 
it — all  the  tales  about  "death  ships"  and 
"bucko  mates,"  shanghaied  youths  and 
deserters  flogged  in  irons;  lawless  fights  on 
the  lonely  main,  revolver  against  marline- 
spike;  tales  of  mutiny  and  wreck  and  starva- 
tion and  scurvy  and  murder — and  that 
thing  more  romantic  than  all,  the  story  of  a 
great  Purpose,  Even  his  enemies  admit 
that  Andrew  Furuseth  is  a  great  man. 
Furuseth  is  a  self-effacing  Viking.  Years 
ago  this  Norwegian  sailor  made  up  his  mind 
to  lead  all  sailors  out  of  the  wilderness;  he 
had  seen  too  many  things  at  sea.  And  for 
hb  Egypt  he  selected  San  Francisco,  be- 
cause this  was  on  a  seacoast  of  few  ports, 
where  organization  of  seamen  would  be 
comparatively  easy. 

niltUSETH  INVADES   THE   PACIFIC 

Alone  he  began  to  form  a  union  of  sailors; 
it  started  slowly,  then  grew  like  a  seaweed, 
with  a  cosmopolitan  membership  of  5000. 
Always  Furuseth  kept  himself  in  the  back- 
ground, dedicated  to  his  work.  Once  he 
was  faced  with  jail  for  violating  an  injunc- 
tion; a  friend  asked  him,  "Are  they  going  to 
get  you,  Andy?"  and  he  answered:  "I 
don't  know  and  I  don't  care;  they  cannot 
put  me  in  a  smaller  place  than  I  have  al- 
ways lived  in;  they  cannot  give  me  simpler 
food  than  I  have  always  been  accustomed 
to;  and  they  can't  make  me  any  more  lonely 
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contracts,  and  have  invented  a  special  name 
of  evil  odor — "deserter."  Heretofore  every 
consul  has  been  busied  in  the  highly  spirit- 
ual task  of  running  down,  by  the  aid  of 
local  police  forces,  the  sailors  who  took 
French  leave;  of  returning  them  to  their 
ships  and  putting  them  into  prison  for  a 
month  if  desired.  The  new  law  merely  re- 
moves this  jail  penalty;  foreign  nations  are 
notified  that  our  courts  and  police  will  no 
longer  force  sailors  to  keep  their  round-trip 
contracts.  But  even  now,  should  a  man 
leave  his  ship  in  mid-trip,  he  can  only  draw 
half  his  "time";  and  should  he  neglect  to 
take  hb  clothes  ashore,  they  belong  by  law 
to  the  ship. 

WHAT  WILL  IT  DO  TO  WAGES? 

Press  reports  have  come  from  Washington 
to  the  efiect  that  the  State  Department  is 
about  to  rule  the  foreign  provisions  of  the 
new  law  inapplicable  to  many,  if  not  most, 
foreign  nations.  One  such  item  declared 
that  it  would  affect  only  Russia,  Italy  and 
perhaps  Greece.  The  best  coraraentiury  on 
such  reports  is  the  fact  that  the  State  De- 
partment in  a  very  recent  bulletin  listed 
the  treaties  which  would  have  to  be  abro- 
gated, and  they  number  thirty-four.  Of 
course  some  nations  have  shipping  laws  al- 
ready quite  as  drastic,  and  will  be  in  prac- 
tice less  affected;  and  it  is  true  that  not  all 
nations  participate  equally  in  the  American 
carrying  trade:  one-fourth  of  the  tonnage 
clearing  from  our  ports  is  American,  one- 
halt  British,  German  one-twelfth,  Norweg- 
ian an  eighteenth,  Dutch  and  French  a 
fifteenth  each,  while  all  the  others  combined 
make  up  about  three-fiftieths.  The  "right 
to  quit"  affects  them  all;  and  this  is  the 


main  clause  which  reaches  these  foreigners 
who  already  have  life-boat  and  seamanship 
standards  of  their  own. 

But  what  will  the  new  law  do  to  wa^es? 
This  is  the  great  cru.x  of  the  matter.  Will 
the  "right  to  quit"  send  wages  up  or  down? 
One  thing  appears  plainly — it  will  tend  to 
equalize  wages  as  between  different  [M>rts. 
Labor  has  argued  that  it  will  raise  them 
everywhere.  Suppose  that  a  crew  ships  in 
Fiume,  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  sixteen 
dollars  a  month,  and  comes  to  New  York, 
where  the  rate  is  forty  dollars.  The  crew 
may  quit — and  re-ship  at  forty  dollars. 
But  this  looks  like  poor  economics.  What 
will  be  the  cSect  upon  the  New  York  wage- 
scale  of  all  these  foreign  crews  quitting 
their  ships  at  that  port— assuming  that 
they  do  quit?  Will  not  our  ports  be  flooded 
wiUi  an  over-supply  of  labor — and  does  not 
this  always  drive  wages  downward? 

And  there  is  another  most  interesting 
possibility,  suggested  by  that  practical- 
minded  labor  leader,  J.  Havelock  Wilson, 
head  of  the  British  seamen.  He  told 
Furuseth:  "You  won't  be  able  to  make 
foreign  crews  'move  on'  now.  Suppose  you 
should  have  a  strike  next  year  along  the 
Atlantic  seaboard;  the  masters  can  offer 
good  wages  for  'scabs,'  and  all  the  fore^ 
crews  can  leave  their  vessels  and  take  the 
strikers'  jobs.  You'll  wish  the  'right  to 
quit'  had  not  been  given  them." 

It  seems  as  though  labor  had  gained  an 
abstract  right  at  the  cost  of  a  very  great 
concrete  sacrifice.  Perhaps  had  the  ship- 
owners reasoned  this  out,  they  would  not 
have  been  so  agitated  over  the  "sacredness 
of  the  contract,"  for  which  Senator  Root 
argued  in  opposing  the  bill. 
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presented  him  with  a  dollar  watch  that  had 
belonged  to  Fanny;  also  a  second-hand  pair 
of  B.  V.  D.'s  that  had  shrunk  so  as  to  no 
longer  be  of  service  to  the  giver. 

The  effect  was  magical.  Ixotl  grunted 
something  that  was  probably  a  word  of 
appreciation  and  trotted  off  to  the  house. 
When  Nowell  had  finished  his  work  he 
selected  a  six-foot  steel  tape — graduated  in 
inches,  fortunately — and  followed.  It  had 
occurred  to  him  that  the  tape  would  come 
in  handy  to  Coralie  in  her  sartorial  opera- 
tions. 

He  found  her  m  her  dining  room,  flanked 
by  both  dusky  retainers,  busy  with  shears 
and  needle,  and  the  dining-room  table 
littered  with  patterns  cut  from  the  bolt  of 
crimson  gingham. 

"Busy,  eh?"  he  said,  by  way  of  announce- 
ment. 

Coralie,  biting  a  thread  in  two,  nodded 
brightly. 

"I  think  I've  made  old  King  Cole  haul 
down  the  Jolly  Roger,'*  he  said,  with  a 
glance  at  Ixotl,  who  was  listening  to  the 
tick  of  his  watch.  "He  looks  as  pleased  as 
BiUikin." 

"Oh,  Jimmy,  if  you  only  wouldn't  mix 
up  so  many  foreign  languages  in  your 
speech,  I'd  be  so  much  happier.  Half  the 
time  I  don't  know  what  you're  talking 
about." 

"You  show  a  disposition  to  learn  fast 
enough.  Get  next  to  His  Rabs  with  the 
dollar  engine.  S'help  me,  he's  going  to 
hang  it  around  his  neck  for  a  charm." 

"Oh,  you  mean  Ixotl!  I  believe  he  likes 
you  better  than  he  did.  He  was  greatly 
pleased  with  his  present." 

"Well,  it  will  be  a  few  days  yet  before  we 
get  to  eating  our  beans  off  the  same  plate, 
but  time  works  wonders.  Are  you  going 
to  be  busy  very  long,  Coralie?" 

"All  day,  Junmy." 

"Then  I'm  going  hunting.  Wc  ought  to 
have  some  venison  in  camp.  AdioSy  Coralie. 
I'U  be  back  before  dark." 

He  returned  to  the  tent  for  his  rifle.  With 
the  gun  on  his  shoulder  he  was  crossing 
the  clearing  to  enter  the  jungle,  when  he 
fancied  he  observed  something  moving  at 
the  fringe  of  the  bush. 

"A  deer  or  a  cat,  perhaps,"  he  thought. 

He  went  to  the  spot  where  he  had  noted 
the  movement  of  the  bushes,  parted  the 
rank  vegetation  and  looked  in.  There  was 
nothing  living  to  be  seen,  but  in  the  moist 


ground  he  found  the  distinct  imprint  of 
two  short,  wide,  naked  human  feet.  The 
impress  of  the  toes  and  the  ball  of  the  foot 
were  faintly  outlined,  but  the  heels  had 
sunk  deeply  into  the  soil;  whereupon 
Nowell  realized  that  a  human  being  had 
squatted  there  on  his  heels,  Maya  fashion, 
for  a  considerable  space  of  time. 

The  discovery  startled  him,  although  he 
was  not  a  man  given  to  "nerves."  Why  had 
this  unknown  Maya,  hiding  in  the  fringe 
of  the  bush,  moved  away  so  stealthily  at 
his  approach?  Could  it  be  that  he,  Nowell, 
was  under  surveillance?  Coralie  had  lived 
immolested  for  six  years,  so  it  did  not  seem 
reasonable  to  presume  that  she  or  any  of  the 
members  of  her  household  were  being  ^ied 
upon. 

The  incident  of  his  introduction  to  Ixotl 
returned  to  his  mind. 

'  Tor  some  reason  or  other  I  am  imwelcome 
in  this  country,"  he  decided.  "I  believe  the 
hombre  who  squatted  here  is  one  of  friend 
Hotey's  constituents,  and  if  so  I  pray  his 
purpose  may  be  a  peaceful  one." 

With  his  rifle  at  the  "ready"  he  stepped 
into  the  bush  and  followed  the  trail.  For  a 
hundred  yards  it  was  visible;  then  the 
groimd  became  drier  and  firmer  and  the 
trail  was  lost. 

One  curious  fact  he  had  noticed,  and 
that  was  in  reference  to  Ixotl.  From  the 
very  moment  of  their  first  meeting  the  old 
Maya  had  made  it  a  special  order  of  busi- 
ness to  spend  as  much  of  his  time  in  Nciwell's 
presence  as  possible.  He  had  followed 
Nowell's  every  movement  with  his .  alert 
black  eyes,  yet  the  white  man  had  detected  no 
hint  of  hostility,  no  prying  inquisitiveness 
as  to  his  motives  or  the  equipment  which 
he  handled.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
Indian's  glance  that  indicated  more  than 
a  mild  provincial  interest  in  an  extraordi- 
nary stranger. 

However,  Jimmy  Nowell  was  not  the 
man  to  stew  his  soul  in  the  juices  of  need- 
less worry.  "We  shall  see,"  he  said  to  him- 
self, "what  we  shall  see,"  and  forthwith 
dismissed  the  matter  from  his  mind. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  he  returned:  lo 
Sunland  with  a  little  white-tailed  buck 
across  his  shoulder.  He  carried  the  carcass 
into  the  hillside  tunnel,  with  the  cold  water 
running  through  it  from  the  heat  of  the  hftl,. 
and  left  it  there.  He  then  retiuned  to  his 
tent,  and  with  hatchet,  hammer  and  nails 
quickly  builded  a  little  latticed  platform, 
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with  legSj  made  from  roughly  trimmed 
saplings. 

This  platform  he  carried  into  ttic  cool 
tunnel,  and  laid  his  venison  upon  it,  with 
the  water  running  underneath. 

Lxotl,  at  work  in  the  garden,  came  into 
the  tunnel  and  grunted  his  entire  approval 
— for  Nowell  had  solved  a  problem  that  had 
long  confronted  the  simple  aborigine — 
that  of  preserving  fresh  meat  untainted 
over  a  period  of  several  days.  He  assisted 
Nowell  in  making  a  "varmint-proof"  gate 
and  setting  it  across  the  mouth  of  the 
tunnel. 

Nowell's  suspicions  were  lulled  to  quies- 
cence at  the  Indian *s  evident  interest.  It 
occutred.  to  him  that  after  all  lxotl  was  a 
simple  old  chap,  to  whom  the  prospect 
of- having  all  the  meat  he  could  eat  without 
the  trouble  of  hunting  for  it  appealed  as  a 
^ghty  good  substitute  for  heaven.  He 
reflected  that  if  he  fed  lxotl  well  the  Maya 
might  learn  to  love  him! 

WHEN  Nowell  returned  to  the  house, 
after  safely  caching  his  venison,  he 
found  Mana  cooking  diimer.  Coralie  was 
still  busy  at  her  dressmaking  in  the  dining 
room — 2i  very  tired  little  Coralie  now,  for 
she  had  worked  herself  up  into  a  feverish 
state  of  excitement  after  an  all-day  en- 
counter with  scissors,  home-made  pattern 
and  unfamiliar  needle,  augmented  by  Now- 
eirs  ^bachelor's  friend,' with  its  pins,  needles, 
buttons,  and  his  pocket  case  of  taxider- 
mist's scalpel  and  forceps.  She  was  ripping 
out  bastings  with  the  forceps  when  he  en- 
tered. He  stood  in  the  doorway  watching 
her,  and  she  smiled  him  a  welcome. 

"I  have  missed  you,  Jimmy,"  she  said 
simply. 

He  believed  her.  Anybody  would,  for 
there  was  ever  in  her  simplest  statement  a 
quaintly  attractive  mixture  of  dependent 
un-grown-ui>ness  which,  added  to  the  na- 
tive sincerity  implied  in  her  precise,  prim, 
academic  English,  revealed  the  teachings 
of  her  pedantic  father. 

Nowell  glanced  around,  half  expecting 
to  see  a  complete  new  wardrobe,  for  the 
bolt  of  crimsc^n  gingham  was  well  cut  up. 
But  no  completed  creations  of  this  journey- 
man modiste  were  in  evidence.  Coralie 
still  wore  her  tattered  blue  silk  ball  gown, 
although  it  occurred  to  Nowell  that  now 
it  hung  a  trifle  more  gracefully — more  mod- 
estly— as  denoting  additions  underneath. 


The  next  instant  he  reviled  himsjclf  for 
the  use  of  those  adverbs  **more"  and 
"modestly."  Coralie  Blake  would  have 
been  equally  modest — equally  virginal  in 
Eden's^qjleged  garment  or  the  habiliments 
of  a  nun*.  Not  even  a  trace  of  unmorality, 
or  "naughtiness,"  as  she  would  have  ex- 
pressed it  herself,  marred  any  action  or 
thought  of  hers,  and  Nowell  realized  that 
any  code  of  so-called  morals  that  would 
condemn  her  was  wrong,  unfair,  prurient. 

He  sat  down  and  questioned  her  regard- 
ing the  labors  of  the  day,  but  she  evaded 
him.  With  intuitive  tact  he  realized  that 
whatever  she  had  accomplished  was  to  be 
a  secret  from  him,  so  he  changed  the  sub- 
ject and  told  her  of  his  impression  that 
lxotl  had  him  under  surveillance. 

"I  am  quite  certain  of  that,  Jimmy," 
she  answered  him  seriously,  "and  I  can 
understand  it,  in  part.  lxotl  is  of  the 
Zotza,  a  hereditary  priest  of  the  race  that 
worshiped  the  great  Bat-god  Zotz.  He  is 
the  legendary  occupant  of  the  old  temple 
here  and  guardian  of  the  treasure  of  Zot- 
ziha.  You  will  recall  that  when  I  ques- 
tioned lxotl  after  he  had  hurled  the  knife 
at  you,  he  merely  answered  that  you  must 
not  dig.  It  is  all  a  part  of  his  queer  esoteric 
belief,  Jimmy.  It  appears  that  neither  you 
nor  I  nor  anybody,  in  fact,  must  search  for 
this  buried  hoard,  whatever  it  may  be." 

"What  do  you  know  about  this  legend 
of  a  great  buried  treasure,  Coralie?  You 
speak  the  language  of  these  people.  Has 
lxotl  ever  spoken  to  you  about  the  treas- 
ure?" 

"No,  but  my  father  had  fallen  upon  some 
broad  hint  of  the  treasure,  and  to  the  day 
of  his  death  he  was  confident  that  sooner 
or  later  success  would  attend  his  search  for 
it.  I'm  not  at  all  interested  in  it,  Jimmy.  I 
think  it's  a  myth." 

"Hardly,"  replied  Jimmy,  the  archaeolo- 
gist and  ethnologist.  "It  was  the  habit  of 
these  i>eople  to  store  up  treasures  for  their 
gods.  Nevertheless,  1  do  not  think  they 
buried  their  treasure  in  the  valley.  Did 
your  father  ever  dig  in  the  valley?  ' 

"No." 

"Then  lxotl  did  not  hinder  your  father 
in  his  operations." 

"He  did— but  only  half-heartedly.  He 
was  devoted  to  my  father  and  under  the 
debt  of  gratitude.  On  father's  first  visit 
to  this  country  he  saved  Ixotl's  life.  A 
jaguar  had  him  down   and  was  mauling 
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bachelor!"  Then  aloud:  "One  point  is  not 
entirely  clear,  Coralie.  You  say  this  tribe, 
with  which  Ixotl's  tribe  affiliated,  lives  at 
Teoco,  yet  your  father  confined  his  explora- 
tions and  excavations  to  the  country  im- 
mediately surrounding  us  here — or  did  he?" 

"Yes,  he  did.  But  then  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  our  temple  to  the  Bat-god, 
Zotziha,  is  the  receptacle  for  the  treasure. 
All  of  father's  discoveries  proved  and  re- 
iterated this." 

He  nodded,  convinced.  If  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Blake  had  demonstrated  this  it 
would  be  useless  for  a  mere  tyro  to  dispute 
him. 

Coralie  gathered  up  her  cut  goods  and 
sewing  paraphernalia  from  the  dining-room 
table,  and  Mana  appeared  with  the  evening 
meal.  Nowell  fell  to  on  the  simple  fare  with 
the  appetite  of  his  years,  and  for  several 
minutes  the  meal  progressed  in  silence. 
His  mind  was  busy  with  ethnological 
affairs,  for  already  he  was  tasting  in  antici- 
pation the  delights  of  excavating  for  the 
treasure  that  would  mean  so  much  to  the 
girl  he  had  found  here  in  the  wilderness. 
He  was  aroused  from  his  dreaming  by  hear- 
ing his  name  spoken. 

"Jimmy,"  she  said,  without  either  ques- 
tion or  exclamation  in  her  tone;  simply  a 
sweet,  reluctant  "Jimmy,"  that  brought 
that  young  man's  eyes  up  from  his  plate  in 
jig  time.  He  waited  in  ruminant  patience, 
while  Coralie  toyed  with  her  fork;  he  felt 
a  dawning  suspicion  that  her  next  remark 
would  be  one  of  her  own  particular  little 
clear-sky  thunderbolts.  He  was  not  mis- 
taken. 

"Jimmy,"  she  said,  "why  couldn't  you 
and  I  get  married?" 

He  had  never  been  proposed  to  before; 
hence  the  experience  now  was,  to  say  the 
least,  decidedly  novel.  He  could  feel  him- 
self blushing  as  he  looked  into  her  clear, 
innocent,  inquiring  eyes,  and  even  while  he 
blushed  he  longed  to  tell  her  that  of  all 
things  most  desirable  under  the  wide  em- 
pyrean, the  longing  to  have  her  in  marriage 
was  paramount.  Yet  that  reply  seemed 
inept;  it  would  demand  further  and  im- 
mediate explanation,  which  every  atom  of 
his  shy,  rather  prim,  nature  decried  upon 
such  brief  acquaintance — as  if  these  affairs 
of  the  heart  required  time  for  fermenta- 
tion, like  yeast  or  red  wine! 

He  was  constitutionally  shy  and  unob- 
trusive with  all  women  until  he  had  learned 


to  know  them  well,  for  this  is  the  uncon- 
scious attitude  toward  women  of  all  men 
who  have  been  taught  by  old-fashioned 
fathers  and  mothers  to  revere  womanhood, 
good  or  evil,  and  hold  it  sacred.  To  Jimmy 
Nowell,  therefore,  all  women  were  on  a 
f>edestal  until  they  voluntarily  stepped  oflF. 

At  that  he  was  far  from  being  an  angel. 
He  had  lived  his  young  life — and  enjoyed 
it,  for  he  was  something  of  a  worldling  for 
an  ethnologist,  but  for  all  that  he  had  his 
great  fundamental,  underlying  Code. 

So  he  stared  at  Coralie,  merely,  and  an- 
swered— nothing. 

"You  are  not  already  married,  are  you?" 
came  the  sharp  query  from  across  the  table. 

He  quailed  inwardly,  as  he  reflected 
swiftly  what  might  be  the  horrible  result 
if  he  had  been  married !  He  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  Coralie  would  have  demanded 
instant  renunciation  of  his  legal  spouse, 
and  he  would  not  have  had  the  courage  to 
refuse  her.  Gratefully,  therefore,  he  said, 
with  unnecessary  emphasis,  "Good  lord, 
no!" 

"Oh,"  she  said,  and  beamed  upon  him, 
"then  we  can  be  married,  can  we  not?" 

He  could  not  imderstand  the  depressed 
feeling,  the  heavy-hearted  sensation  that 
assailed  him. 

"Great  shades  of  Tenescacsoncatl!"  he 
argued  with  his  righteous  inner  self,  *Svhy 
do  you  blush  and  feel  frightened,  you  fool 
ethnologist!  Can  you  imagine  greater, 
fuller  happiness  than  to  mate  with  the  won- 
derful womanhood  of  this  girl,  who  makes- 
ashamed  the  very  glow  of  sunset;  this  girl 
who  prates  of  marriage  as  a  child  prates,  but 
with  lips  that  make  your  blood  run  hot  and 
your  low-flung,  worthless  soul  long  to  crush 
her  in  your  arms,  to  awaken — " 

Ah,  there  it  was  at  last!  To  awaken  her!. 
He  realized  that  the  very  fearlessness  with 
which  she  api)roached  the  deeper  aspects 
of  life  proved  the  untouched  innocence  of 
her.  Yet,  what  a  depth  of  happiness  for 
him  who  should  awaken  her!  Her  prattle 
tortured  him  and  he  looked  away  from  this 
Coralie  Blake,  whom  first  he  had  seen  some 
thirty  hours  before.  Yet,  in  those  hours, 
she  had  crept  past  conscience  and  reserve,* 
straight  to  all  that  was  clean  and  best,  in 
his  inner  heart. 

He  tried  to  project  his  astral  body,  as  it 
were,  back  into  the  life  he  had  known  before 
coming  to  Yucatan;  to  grasp  again  in  his 
imagination  the  vague  face-in-the-embers 
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that  had  been  his  dream-girl;  and  lo,  there 
was  Coralie,  laughing  at  him  across  the 
sputtering  oil  lamp,  her  hair  the  color  of 
living  coals,  flame-lit,  alluring. 

No,  there  never  had  been,  there  never 
could  be,  for  him  another  woman.  He  knew 
now  that  he  loved  her.  Thirty  hours  or 
thirty  years  or  thirty  aeonic  cycles — what 
did  it  matter?    He  loved  her. 

"Please  don't,  Coralie,''  he  begged  her. 
He  had  finished  his  meal,  and  now  he  rose 
and  went  around  to  her  side  of  the  table. 
He  took  her  little  brown  hand  in  both  of 
his  and  stooping,  kissed  it  very  reverently. 

"You  must  be  good  friends  with  me, 
Coralie  child,"  he  said  reproachfully.  *'You 
do  not  understand — now,  but  some  day, 
please  God,  you  will." 

"Oh,  Jinuny!  You  aren't  angry  with  me, 
are  you?" 

He  patted  her  head.  "I  couldn't  be 
angry  with  you.  That  would  be  impossible. 
We're  the  very  best  pals  ever,  and  we're 
always  going  to  be." 

"What's  a  pals-ever,  Jimmy?" 

He  burst  out  laughing.  "Will  you  prom- 
ise not  to  talk  to  me  any  more  of  love  or 
marriage  until  we  get  to  the  United  States?" 

"Yes — ^if  you  desire  it.  But  still,  I  fail 
to  see  why." 

"You  will — later.  Remember,  Coralie, 
that  old  Uxmal  temple  down  in  the  valley 
wasn't  the  outgrowth  of  thirty  hours'  re- 
flection." 

He  filled  his  pipe  and  lighted  it,  put  on 
his  hat  and  left  the  room.  He  was  not  an 
archaeologist  and  ethnologist  now,  but  just 
a  plain  human  being,  with  girl  on  the  brain, 
and  something  whispered  to  him  that  the 
safest  course  would  lie  in  immediate  flight, 
leaving  Coralie  to  think  it  over. 

When  he  had  gone  she  sat,  quiet  as  the 
shadows  of  the  dusk,  with  parted  lips, 
gazing,  not  at  the  wall  of  rough-hewn 
damowa  logs  but  through  it — far  and  away 
and  beyond.  In  her  face  was  the  look  of  one 
who  glimpses  dimly  and  yearns,  and  learn- 
ing, lives  and  loves.  Long  she  sat  there, 
dreaming,  wondering,  strivnng  to  fathom 
the  strange  repugnance  which  this  adorable 
Jimmy  seemed  to  have  for  her.  And  be- 
cause she  could  not  understand  it  and  the 
feeling  that  he  was  indifferent  to  her  would 
not  down,  woman-like  she  commenced  to 

weep. 

But  not  for  long.  Presently  through  the 
scented  tropic  night  she  heard  a  pulse- 


quickening  wave  of  melody  such  as,  she 
verily  believed,  no  mortal  had  ever  heard 
before.  She  raised  her  tear-splashed  face 
and  listened,  with  a  feeling,  half-dread,  half 
ecstasy,  as  the  thrumming  joyous  sounds 
came  closer,  and  then  she  heard  Jimmy's 
fine  lyric  barytone  singing  that  sweet  old 
ballad  our  mothers  used  to  sing  to  us  thirty 
years  agone:  "When  You  And  I  Were 
Young,  Maggie." 

Why  not?  One  could  scarce  expect  a 
staid  ethnologist  to  sing  rag-time.  Jimmy 
was  an  old-fashioned  boy,  so  he  sang  old- 
fashioned  songs,  as  much  for  the  poetry  and 
sweetness  of  the  lines  as  for  the  melodies 
themselves.  He  had  spent  the  previous 
winter  in  New  York ;  and  our  new  national- 
ism, as  exemplified  in  such  woefully  inane 
carolings  as  "Here  Comes  Mah  Da-ha-dy 
Now"  and  the  midnight  train — not  on  any 
time-table — and  bound  for  Alabam',  had 
thoroughly  squelched  the  spirit  of  musical 
modernism  within  him.  It  was  Coralie's 
old  blue  dress  that  had  brought  his  mother 
to  mind,  and  with  that  thought  had  come  the 
memory  of  the  songs  she  used  to  sing.  He 
could  pick  a  banjo  more  than  passing  well. 

Coralie  flew  to  the  veranda  and  stood 
there  waiting  for  him,  and  when  he  saw  her 
and  realized  that  in  her  eyes  at  least  he 
represented  God  and  His  Angels  and  all  the 
joys  of  Paradise,  he  remembered  that  in  his 
own  sight  he  was  blatantly  emblematic  of 
the  world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil.  So  he 
ceased  playing  and  singing. 

"Oh — Jimmy,"  she  murmured,  and  her 
voice  came  to  him  out  of  the  dusk  like  a 
prayer. 

He  sensed  the  tragedy  that  lay  behind 
her  years  of  denial  to  all  music  save  that  of 
a  Mexican  mocking  bird.  Only  tho£.e  read- 
ers of  this  story  who  have  lived  a  lonely, 
repressed,  neglected  childhood  in  a  ^arsely 
settled  country-side  can  appreciate  what 
the  gay  thrumming  of  Nowell's  banjo 
meant  to  this  girl. 

Pause  and  reflect  what  a  barren  and  un- 
attractive spot  a  great  cathedral  would  be 
in  its  magnificent,  groined,  and  carved  in- 
terior, were  it  not  for  the  choir  and  the  pipe 
organ!  How  halting  comes  the  grace  of 
God  without  the  impetus  of  the  hymn; 
how  blithely  the  soldier  steps  forth  to  death, 
thrilled  by  the  magic  of  the  drums! 

Nowell  came  up  on  the  veranda  steps  and 
sat  down.  "Well,  Coralie,  what  shall  it 
])e?"  he  asked. 
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waist  with  ruffed  collar  and  frogs  in  double- 
lined  array  down  the  front.  Her  hair  pre- 
sented an  exact  replica  of  that  of  the  lady 
in  embarrassing  deshabille  who  had  graced 
— or  disgraced,  the  choice  is  not  urged — 
the  cover  of  the  women's  magazine. 

Seeing  Nowell  she  pirouetted  on  one  be- 
' sandaled  toe  for  his  critical  inspection.  If 
his  approbation  was  her  desire,  she  suc- 
ceeded admirably,  for  Jimmy  gave  an  imi- 
tation of  a  goldfish  that  would  have  {per- 
plexed even  the  most  divinatory  detective 
of  fiction. 

As  usual  she  thought  his  silence  the  result 
of  disapproval. 

"Do  you  not  like  my  new  clothes, 
Jimmy?''  she  asked  anxiously. 

"Like  them  I"  he  gasped.  *'I  should  say 
I  do.  You're  a  stunner.  You've  got  some 
kind  of  a  confounded  corset  on  I  Why,  dog 
my  cats,  compared  with  you,  the  next  most 
nearly  perfect  woman  on  earth  is  a  hag  I" 

She  flew  to  him  and  essayed  a  joyous  hug. 
He  avoided  her. 

"What  is  a  hag?"  she  queried. 

"A  hag,"  quoth  Jimmy,  "is  a  comix)und 
formed  by  adding  wistful  years  to  naughty 
little  girls.  It  is  something  you  will  he  one 
fine  day  if  you  do  not  mind  your  Uncle 
Jimmy." 

"Bunk,"  she  retorted.  "Where  do  you 
get  that  chatter?" 

He  went  away  reviling  himself.  Never 
before  had  he  felt  so  keen  a  horror  of  his 
mother  tongue. 

AS  a  first  step  in  his  labor  of  verifjong 
,  the  successive  dwluctions  of  Pro- 
fessor Blake,  Nowell  decided  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Uxmal.  Coralie 
wished  to  go,  but  he  vetoed  this  suggestion 
on  the  grounds  of  expediency.  He  could 
cover  more  country  alone. 

Accordingly  he  set  out  at  sun-up  the 
following  morning,  riding  straight  across 
country',  and  reached  Uxmal,  the  place  of 
almost  forgotten  kings,  before  the  god  of 
those  kings  was  more  than  two  hours  above 
the  horizon. 

He  found  that  the  Palace  of  I'xmal  had 
been  the  most  important  and  magnificent 
of  the  abodes  of  the  dynasty  which  had 
ruled  over  this  land.  Here  was  attained  in 
its  highest  degree  the  marvelous  construc- 
tion of  geometrical  designs  in  mosaic  which 
characterizes  the  relics  of  the  Sun-Wor- 
shipers and  renders  their  works  of  value, 


e\'en  apart  from  the  fascinating  study  of 
their  modes  of  living  and  their  history. 

The  palace — "Palace  of  the  living  and 
the  dead" — had  been  builded  originally  in 
the  general  form  of  a  rectangle,  with  walls 
of  white  stone,  formed  of  innumerable 
pieces  all  fitted  and  laid  with  a  beauty  and 
precision  that  puts  to  blush  the  most  am- 
bitious efforts  of  modem  architects.  Im- 
mense pillars  there  were,  so  thick  that  the 
arms  of  two  tall  men  could  not  circumscribe 
them,  built  of  great  pieces  of  white  stone, 
the  source  of  whose  supply  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  ascertain.  These  pillars 
had  supported  great  slabs  of  a  stone  which 
had  done  duty  as  roof  or  as  the  floor  of 
sup)er-imposed  rooms. 

The  palace  had  l^een  erected  without 
mortar  of  any  descrii)tion;  simply  by  ac- 
curate and  painstaking  labor  and  dcili. 
Thus  it  had  stood  for  countless  centuries, 
its  walls  often  intact  from  ground  to  ancient 
roof-line,  its  pillars  still  standing,  glaring 
sentinels  over  the  graves  of  the  builders,  a 
sad  and  lonely  monument  to  the  skill  and 
devotion  of  a  vanished  people. 

Nowell  would  have  delighted  in  spending 
weeks  around  that  splendid  old  pile,  sketch- 
ing the  designs  and  poring  over  the  frag- 
mentary evidence  of  the  dead  civilization. 
But  he  had  no  time  for  such  enjoyments  to- 
day. He  tethered  his  mule  to  a  tree  in  the 
ruined  court  and  quickly  descended  to  the 
subterranean  ca\ern  or  cellar  where  Pro- 
fessor Blake  had  found  the  picture 
writing. 

This  sunken  room  he  found  to  be  a  tre- 
mendous square  basement,  hewn  from  the 
solid  rock  and  walled  with  the  same  white 
stone  of  which  the  palace  had  been  con- 
structed. The  debris  that  had  accumulated 
during  the  slow-passing  centuries  had  been 
removed  by  Professor  Blake  or  some  other, 
and  the  enclosure  was  dear,  showing  upon 
the  walls  and  floor,  in  perfect  preservation, 
the  embossed  and  car\'ed  figures  of  the 
l)ictographs. 

Taking  his  notes,  copied  from  those  of 
the  doctor,  he  set  to  work,  bv  the  aid  of  his 
electric  torch  conijxiring.  picture  by  picture, 
the  gl\'])hs  themselves  with  Blake's  sketches. 
It  was  monotonous  labor,  for  one  after  an- 
t)ther  thi"  results  and  deductions  of  Coralie's 
father  wen'  wrihed  and  the  excellence  of 
his  reasoiiiiig  borne  out.  But  still  he  per- 
sisted, hour  after  hour,  until  he  had  fini^ed 
comparing  them  all,  when  he  gathered  up 
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into  his  magazine.  Under  his  erratic  fire 
the  three  worthies  on  the  gate  leajKrd  to  the 
ground,  a  distance  of  fully  twenty  feet,  and 
fled  with  raucous  cries,  leaving  Jimmy  in 
j)eaceful  fK>ssession  of  the  Palace  of  Uxmal 
and  a  head  that  felt  like  it  must  have  re- 
ceivedacomi)ound  fracture,  at  the  very  least. 

"I  guess  ril  go  away  from  this  place," 
he  mused  whimsically  and  started  groggily 
toward  his  mule,  which  outraged  animal 
stood  snorting  at  a  little  distance.  He 
leaned  against  her  and  reloaded  his  auto- 
matic, then  climbed  into  the  saddle  and 
headed  for  home. 

To  his  great  relief  he  was  not  molested 
further.  His  head  s(K>n  cleared,  although 
it  ached  dreadfully  and  the  blo<xl  flowed 
rather  freely.  However,  he  decided  he  was 
not  badly  hurt;  had  come  off  very  lucky, 
in  fact,  and  had  every  reason  to  rejoice. 
Nevertheless,  he  felt  that  he  could  never 
be  hai^py  again,  for  he  l^lieved  he  had 
killed  a  man!  This  horrible  thought 
bothered  him  so  that  presently  he  wheeled 
the  mule  and  rode  back  to  the  old  palace  to 
gBMi  uiK>n  his  dead!  He  found  the  dead 
sitting  u[),  rubbing  his  sinful  head  and  mop- 
ping his  wound  with  a  dirty  loin  cloth. 

**Thank  God  there  is  no  blood  on  my 
soul,"  he  murmured  gratefully,  and  once 
more  he  took  the  homeward  trail,  satisfied 
that  archiieology  was  probably  as  lively  a 
study  as  one  could  ho|x;  to  take  up. 

Ui>on  NowelKs  arrival  at  Sunland  his 
gory  appearance  gave  C^)ralie  a  fright,  but 
he  reassured  her  with  a  forced  grin  and  ex- 
plained that  he  had  fallen  down  the  stair- 
way leading  to  the  underground  rooms  in 
the  old  palace.  It  was  not  at  all  a  serious 
wound  and  he  permitted  Coralie  lo  wash 
it  and  bind  it  up,  under  his  directions. 

"Where  is  Jxotl?"  he  asked  presently. 

**lle  went  over  to  Itaco  on  some  i)rivate 
business  this  morning." 

'Hiat  st»ttled  it.  Beyond  a  doubt  now,  it 
was  the  aged  j)riest  who  had  instigated  the 
attack  upon  him.  He  had  not  gone  to  Itaco 
at  all,  but  had  sought  out  his  people,  lurk- 
ing in  the  neighborhood,  and  sent  them  to 
the  old  i>alace  at  Uxmal.  The  fact  of  Ixotl's 
absence  c^mld  not  be  regarded  as  a  coinci- 
dence, and  Nowell  det'initelv  di'^missed  the 
faint  counter-idea  that  the  altack  upon 
him  might  have  Invn  made  by  members  of 
some  wandering  tribe,  seeking  his  gun  and 
the  few  trinkets  they  might  fmd  upon  his 
person. 


He  did  not  srng  or  play  for  Coralie  that 
night.  He  realized  that  to  stay  in  this  coun- 
try and  pursue  his  search  for  the  treasure 
meant,  sooner  or  later,  a  fight  to  the  finish, 
and  the  thought  threw  him  into  a  serious 
frame  of  mind.  It  occurred  to  him  that  per- 
haps it  might  be  just  as  well  for  him  to  take 
Coralie  and  head  back  through  the  wilder- 
ness to  Campeche,  leaving  the  search  for 
the  treasure  until  some  later  date,  when  he 
could  return  with  reinforcements.  But  no! 
That  would  mean  an  even  apportionment 
with  the  reinforcements,  of  the  treasure, 
should  he  find  it,  and  consequently  a  heavy 
diminution  of  Coralie^s  share  of  the  treas- 
ure! 

He  retired  to  his  tent  shortly  after  dinner, 
set  his  gun-traps  and  turned  in  to  think  it 
over. 

BY  morning  Jimmy  Nowell  had  fully 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  his  course  of 
action.  Whether  or  not  such  a  i)lan  nn'ght 
meet  with  the  approval  of  Ixotl,  Jimmy  was 
now  resolved  that  the  temple  of  Zotziha 
should  be  thoroughly  ransacked,  both  above 
and  below  ground. 

He  was  forced  to  admit  himself  that  in 
their  clashes  thus  far  the  little  brown  man 
and  he  had  battled  to  a  draw,  although  the 
throbbing  in  his  sore  head  had  a  tendency 
to  make  Jimmy  think  that  perhaps  Lxotl 
had  a  shade  the  better  of  the  argument.  At 
any  rate,  it  ser\'ed  to  bring  to  the  front  the 
fighting  blood  of  his  Puritan  forebears.  He 
would  fight  for  that  treasure  and  find  it,  if 
IK)ssible;  at  least  the  danger  must  be 
greater  than  it  was  at  present  to  frighten 
him  away  from  his  quest.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  his  opponents  did  not  possess 
firearms,  and  this  was  a  distinct  advantage. 
With  the  utmost  care  and  watchfulness  he 
figured  that  he  had  a  rattling  good  fighting 
chance. 

However,  he  decided  to  l)e  j)rei>arcd  for 
emergencies.  Accordingly  he  made  his 
will,  leaving  to  Coralie  all  his  worldly  goods 
and  chattels.  Next  he  prepared  a  map  of 
the  route  to  CamjK'che,  with  minute  in- 
structions for  luT  guidance  in  the  e\tnt  of 
his  death.  These,  together  with  all  o[  his 
money,  he  encK»setl  in  an  enveKij>r,  and 
labeled:  "To  be  opened  in  the  t'\enl  <^f  niv 
death  or  (lisaj>pearance,"  and  set  in  a  promi- 
nent |)lace  in  his  tent.  During  the  day, 
when  he  was  absent  from  his  lent,  he  care- 
fully took  his  firearms  topieces  and  hid  them. 
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the  top  of  the  wall  glinting  on  her  hair. 
Jimmy  stoQ4  over  near  where  the  old  west- 
em  doorway  had  been,  mopping  his  fore- 
head in  the  humid  morning  air. 

"Hello,  pal!  Here's  something  new!" 
Coralie  exclaimed  suddenly.  (The  so- 
attractive  purity  of  her  English  was  being 
.  adulterated  as  speedily  as  she  could  wheedle 
good  up-to-date  slang  from  Jimmy  Nowell). 
"Lamp  thLs.^' 

Jimmy  crossed  the  temple  floor  and 
"lamped''  it  as  per  instructions,  before 
looking  up  at  her  to  say:  "Coralie,  for  the 
love  of  Mike,  do  not  use  such  language. 
It's  horrible.'' 

"Jimmy  dear,,  nix  on  that  old  talk. 
Look!"  She  made  a  tom-boy  leap  to  the 
floor  from  the  altar  and  pointed  to  a  large 
slab  of  white  stone,  which  Jimmy  had 
already  noticed — ^and  cursed — for  its  size 
and  weight,  a  dozen  times.  But  now, 
loosened  no  doubt  by  the  rain,  a  plug  of 
earth  and  leaves  had  fallen  out,  leaving  an 
aperture  through  the  heart  of  the  slab — 
a  round  hole  about  seven  inches  in  diameter. 

"It  must  be  the  stove-pipe  hole,"  Jinuny 
muttered  inanely. 

"Why,  to  be  sure,  goose.  They  had 
cooking  stoves  and  stove-pi^xis  a  couple  of 
thousand  years  ago — nit!" 

"Nit!"  thought  Jimmy.  "I'll  swear  she 
didn't  get  that  one  from  me.  That  must 
be  an  atavism ! "  He  stood ,  immersed  in  pro- 
found study,  looking  at  the  hole  in  the  stone 
slab. 

"Oh,  I  know,"  cried  Coralie  exultantly. 
"When  that  slab  was  in  the  roof  the  sun 
used  to  shine  through  that  hole  upon  the 
altar — oh,  no!  it  doesn't  either" — with  a 
little  grimace  of  disapi)ointment. 

But  Nowell  had  seized  upon  the  idea  as  a 
kitten  would  upon  a  ball  of  catnip. 

"No,"  he  replied,  "it  wouldn't  shine  on 
the  altar,  but  you  can  bet  your  bottom 
dollar  I'll  find  out  where  it  did  shine!" 

Coralie  was  silent,  her  eyes  shining  with 
excitement,  while  her  lips  formed  the  words: 
"Bet  your  bottom  dollar."  She  was  storing 
them  away  for  future  reference! 

Jimmy  stepped  back  to  the  doorway  and 
"sized  up"  the  interior  of  the  temple  and  the 
surrounding  trees,  his  mind  grappling  with 
the  problem  of  tlu'  restoration  of  the  r(K)f. 

It  would  be  an  enormous  task.  Those 
great  slabs  must  be  lifted  and  held  in  their 
places  by  scaffolding  and  props  until  the 
domal  arch  of  the  ancient  ceiling  should  be 


replaced  and  keyed  tightly.  No  one  man 
could  do  it,  even  though  he  had  the  aid  of 
two  strong  girls  like  Coralie  and  Mana. 
However,  complete  restoration  might  not 
be  necessary;  possibly  the  lifting  of  this 
one  slab  to  the  position  from  which  it  had. 
fallen,  as  nearly  as  this  could  be  accom- 
plished after  so  many  years,  might  reveal 
the  use  to  which  the  tubular  aperture  had 
been  put  by  the  builders  of  the  sun-altar. 

Several  huge  trees  grew  near  the  walls, 
their  limbs  overhanging  and  encroaching 
upon  the  works  of  the  man  beneath. 
Jinmiy's  quick  eye  detected  one  limb,  that 
of  a  giant  bolsGy  which  would  make  a  perfect 
boom  wherewith  the  slab  might  be  raised 
by  the  use  of  suitable  blocks  and  tackle. 

Coralie  approached  him.  "What's  do- 
ing?" she  demanded. 

But  he  did  not  answer.  The  nearness  of 
her  warm  little  body,  with  its  fragrance,  its 
imbounded  vitality,  threw  his  ordered 
thoughts  into  confusion.  As  he  glanced 
down  at  her,  standing  there  in  the  sun,  so 
near,  so  infinitely  desirable  and  attainable, 
he  suddenly  forgot  all  those  centuries  of 
New  England  repression  that  had  gone  into 
his  moulding.  He  passed  his  left  arm  about 
her  shoulders;  with  his  right  around  her 
waist  he  crushed  her  to  him,  with  a  grip 
which  told  better  than  words  the  lo\'e  and 
longing  he  felt  in  every  atom  of  his  being. 

Coralie  lay  in  his  arms,  head  thrown 
back,  eyes  closed,  breathing  just  a  trifle 
more  quickly  as  she — waited ! 

He  held  her  close — close  for  a  time,  then 
gradually  his  arms  loosed  their  hold  upon 
her.  He  kissed  her  on  the  forehead,  at  the 
base  of  that  little  crinkly  part  in  her  glori- 
ous hair,  and  released  her. 

"You're  so  sweet,"  he  said  simply,  "I 
couldn't  help  it."  And  he  sat  down  and 
grinned  at  her  foolishly.  The  girl  watched 
him  with  eyes  that  did  not  understand,  her 
lips  trembled  a  little  as  if  torn  between  an 
answering  smile  and  a  sob.  She  stamped 
her  little  foot  pettishly. 

"Don't  look  at  me  like  that,  Jimmy 
Nowell,"  she  said,  "I — I — what  is  the 
matter?" 

The  whimsical  wrinkle  at  the  corners  of 
Jimmy's  mouth  widened.  "I  forgot  one 
very  important  item  in  my  ecjuipment," 
he  siiid,  as  if  taking  up  the  conversation 
where  he  had  left  oft. 

"What  did  you  forget?"  she  queried. 

"An  alarm  clock." 
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He  found  it  deserted,  its  surroundings 
bathed  in  the  peaceful  moonlight.  The 
slab  had  certainly  fallen,  falling  to  one  side 
as  the  timbers  buckled,  and  landing  near 
the  foot  of  the  black  obsidian  altar.  To  his 
great  grief,  however,  he  could  find  no 
fragments  of  double-compressed  Indian  in 
the  vicinity,  but  upon  flashing  his  light 
against  the  temple  floor  he  found  some- 
thing else.  He  found  a  little  sawdust,  and 
then  he  understood.  Two  of  the  posts  on 
one  side  had  been  sawed  through  more  than 
half  way;  weakened  thus,  the  strain  was 
too  much  and  the  scaffolding  had  collapsed. 

He  returned  to  the  house  as  mad  as  a 
hatter.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  he  swore  a 
little  as  he  crossed  the  clearing  to  the 
house.  Coralie  tried  to  cheer  him  up.  She 
r^arded  the  whole  affair  as  a  sort  of  jolli- 
fication. 

"I'm  glad  it's  fallen,"  she  said.  "I've 
been  thinking,  Jimmy.  Why  bother  raising 
the  slab  at  all?  Why  not  measure  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  place  in  which  the 
hole  would  have  been  in  the  roof  and  erect 
a  cross-timber,  or — " 

He  was  grinning  in  unholy  joy!  "And  I 
call  myself  an  engineer,"  he  said  dis- 
gustedly. "From  now  on  you're  boss. 
I'm  just  a  conmion,  ordinary  hewer  of  wood- 
bine and  drawer  of  water-colors,  and  such 
other  pastoral  pursuits.  I'd  ask  you  to  hit 
me  on  the  head  if  it  wasn't  so  confounded 
sore  still." 

The  excellence  of  her  suggestion  was  not 
to  be  denied.  The  heavy  slabs  still  re- 
maining within  the  temple  could  be  re- 
moved and  the  temple  roofed  in  as  near  a 
reproduction  of  its  pristine  form  as  prac- 
ticable; thus  the  movements  of  the  sun- 
light through  the  aperture  could  be  studied 
every  whit  as  thoroughly  as  though  the 
renewed  ceiling  were  of  reinforced  concrete. 

THE  nullification  of  their  hard  day's 
work,  Jimmy  discovered  the  following 
morning,  had  been  accomplished  with  one 
of  his  own  saws,  stolen  from  his  tent!  He 
resolved  to  safeguard  his  tools  in  the  future, 
and  to  take  precautions  against  having 
the  temple  unroofed  at  night  as  fast  as  he 
could  roof  it  by  day. 

He  had  no  thought  of  interference  by 
day,  however,  for  the  birds  were  certain 
to  herald  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
Jimmy  had  noticed  that  when  one  moved 
through  the  jungle  the  parrots  and  para- 


queets,  in  a  score  of  varieties,  would  set  up 
an  incessant  racket,  so  it  seemed  entirely 
safe  to  depend  upon  them  to  act  as  his 
sentries. 

He  decided  also  to  set  one  gim-trap  each 
night  to  safeguard  his  operations  in  the 
temple.  He  loaded  the  gun  with  blank 
cartridges,  for  it  was  not  his  desire  to  maim 
or  kill  one  of  the  prowlers.  In  fact  he  ques- 
tioned whether  Ixotl  meant  him  any  great 
bodily  harm,  although  this  phase  would 
have  been  imexistent  had  it  not  been  for 
Coralie.  The  Indian  loved  the  girl  very 
deeply  and  it  was  more  than  probable 
that  should  it  come  to  a  choice  between  her 
safety  and  his  religious  belief,  the  old 
priest  would  sacrifice  the  latter— would  be 
false  to  his  gods  for  the  daughter  of  the 
man  who  had  saved  his  life.  However, 
Nowell  only  surmised  this;  he  could  not  be 
at  all  certain.  Long  afterward,  however, 
he  was  to  learn  how  nearly  correct  this 
surmise  had  been. 

When  he  was  ready  to  pursue  his  labors 
in  the  temple  he  "skidded"  the  larger 
pieces  of  rubble  upon  rollers  into  the  space 
behind  the  altar,  thus  leaving  the  main 
ceremonial  room  clear.  This  accomplished, 
he  carefully  cleaned  the  mosaic  inscrip)- 
tions  upon  the  floor,  learning  nothing  of 
interest,  however. 

This  additional  research  only  confirmed 
him  in  his  first  conclusion  that  the  pic- 
tographs  were  merely  decorative;  the  deer 
symbols  repeated  in  two  rows  of  small  pic- 
tures crossing  at  right  angles — one  row  lead- 
ing from  the  door  to  the  altar  and  the  other 
crossing  the  temple  at  the  shorter  diameter 
of  the  elliptical  room.  Only  on  the  ends  of 
the  rows  were  the  pictures  plainly  visible. 
Those  in  the  center  space  had  been  trodden 
into  unrecognizable  ribbed  squares  in  the 
rock. 

The  initial  step  toward  roofing  the  struc- 
ture was  to  set  a  ridge-pole  down  across 
the  center,  w^ith  upright  jwles  beneath  to 
supiyort  the  weight.  This  done,  Nowell 
cut  long  saplings  which  he  laid  side  by  side 
from  either  wall  to  the  ridge-pole. 

In  two  days,  which  passed  without  mar- 
ring accident,  he  had  the  roof  half  com- 
pleted, and  the  ancient  place  of  worship 
began  to  assume  a  curious  resemblance  to 
an  immense  elliptical  dwelling  house  with 
stone  walls  and  thatched  roof. 

The  work  progressed  much  easier  now, 
for  the  half-completed  roof  protected  him 
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with  a  rib-cracking  squeeze.  Then  a  broad, 
ill-smelling  hand  was  pressed  across  his 
face,  a  voice  spoke  softly  in  guttural  accents 
and  another  pair  of  arms  were  twined 
around  his  legs. 

Struggle  desperately  as  he  would,  the 
odds  were  against  him,  and  presently  he 
was  downed,  with  a  man  on  each  arm  and 
each  leg  and  another  at  his  head.  The 
ill-smelling  hand  had  never  once  been  re- 
moved from  his  mouth,  and  it  was  not  re- 
moved readily  now.  When  he  was  bound 
hand  and  foot  the  hand  was  taken  away 
and  two  thumbs  pressed  down  on  his  wind- 


pipe imtil  his  mouth  flew  open  and  a  vile- 
tasting  rag  was  thrust  between  his  jaws  and 
tied  at  the  base  of  his  head. 

Trussed  up  thus  he  was  carried  to  his 
own  tent  and  laid  upon  his  own  bed,  where 
he  rolled  and  tossed  and  cursed  silently. 

When  it  was  dawn  and  just  light  enough 
to  see,  half  a  dozen  young  Maya  Indians 
came  into  the  tent,  untied  his  feet  and 
helped  him  to  stand  erect;  then,  with  one 
on  each  side  of  him  and  another  in  his  rear, 
prodding  him  gently  with  a  short  spear, 
they  crossed  the  clearing  and  plunged  into 
the  bush. 


(TO  BE  CONCLUDED) 


^  ID 


GOLD 


By  ANNA  ROZILLA  CREVER 

'Tis  everywhere,  anywhere,  lavishly  strewn 
At  buttercup  morning  or  daffodil  noon, 

In  yellow  of  billowing  grain. 
It  globes  in  the  orange,  it  hides  in  the  husk. 
It  streams  from  the  window  alight  in  the  dusk. 

It  shines  through  the  sun-riven  rain. 

*Tis  spread  'neath  the  wild  poppy's  satiny  sheen. 
It  glows  in  the  autumn  leaf  cast  on  the  green, 

In  honey-comb  vaults  'tis  secure. 
It  hedges  the  highway  with  blossoming  fire, 
Poured  forth  in' the  sunshine  for  all  who  desire- 

What  need  that  one  soul  should  be  j^oor? 
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see  why  it  is  that  you  don't  have  to  call 
upon  us  for  help." 

And  that  was  at  a  time  when,  a  few 
months  before,  California  had  suffered  the 
loss  of  $500,000,000  in  the  San  Francisco  fire. 

Mining  in  California  has  always  been 
healthy.  From  the  very  beginning  men 
have  been  imbued  with  an  honesty  of  pur- 
pose that  has  safeguarded  the  investments 
of  persons  seeking  to  woo  fortune  from 
nature.  Of  course,  now  and  then  there  have 
been  instances  of  "salting"  prospects  to 
catch  a  "sucker,"  but  these  have  been  few, 
and  the  most  villainous  characters  are  to 
be  found  in  the  "movies." 

It  takes  so  little  to  salt  a  gold  mine  and 
there  are  so  many  means  of  deception  that 
one  would  believe  that  detection  would  be 
almost  impossible.  But  the  expert  rarely 
makes  mistakes,  unless,  indeed,  he  be  the 
kind  of  expert  who  insists  that  he  knows 
what  lies  hidden  in  the  depths,  in  which 
event  he  readily  falls  within  the  definition 
handed  down  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Field: 

"There  are  three  degrees  of  liar — ^plain 
liar,  damn  liar,  and  a  mining  engineer." 

There  was  the  young  mining  expert  who 
journeyed  a  long  distance  to  inspect  a  mine 
and  report  on  its  possibilities  for  his  princi- 
pals who  intended  purchasing.  The  prop- 
erty was  an  old  producer  but  had  been 
closed  down  for  a  protracted  period,  and 
upon  his  arrival  the  ex])ert  got  the  old  mill 
in  shape  for  a  run  of  ore.  The  appointed 
time  for  the  run  arrived,  and  the  old  fore- 
man of  the  mill  casually  remarked  that 
there  was  to  be  a  dance  that  night  at  Three 
Comers,  and  he  intended  allowing  some  of 
the  men  to  "swing  their  partners." 

"Better  go  along,"  he  remarked  to  the 
expert,  and  he  did,  joining  in  the  fun  at 
Three  Corners  most  heartily.  But  at  mid- 
night he  slipped  away,  jumped  onto  his 
horse,  and  soon  was  back  at  the  old  mill, 
which  was  thumping  away  with  due  regu- 
larity, never  missing,  like  a  smoothly  run- 
ning motor.  The  foreman  was  seated  com- 
fortably in  a  chair,  reading.  The  expert 
walked  over  to  the  plates,  spied  a  nugget, 
and  picked  it  up.  He  looked  at  the  fore- 
man, and  with  a  nod  beckoned  him  to  come 
nearer.  Then  holding  the  nugget  up  against 
the  wire  mesh  he  demonstra|^^ed  that  it  was 
a  physical  impossibility  for  that  particular 
particle  of  gold  to  have  gone  through  that 
mesh.  The  foreman  went  over,  shut  off  the 
steam,  put  on  his  hat  and  coat  and  walked 


out  of  the  mill.  Not  a  word  had  been  spoken, 
but  he  understood  the  pantomime  and 
realized  that  the  "salting"  had  failed.  One 
of  the.  most  stupendous  frauds  was  p)erpe- 
trated  upon  the  public  in  a  neighboring 
state  by  the  "black  sheep"  of  a  respected 
family,  who  succeeded  in  dragging  his  aged 
father  off  to  prison  with  him  and  wrecking 
the  Uves  of  those  nearest  to  him.  This  man 
was  lame,  and  walked  with  the  aid  of  a  cane. 
He  announced  one  day  that  he  had  uncovered 
a  tremendous  placer  proposition  and  suc- 
ceeded in  arousing  considerable  interest  in 
his  discovery.  Finally,  several  engineers 
accompanied  him  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  placer,  determine  the  value  and  learn 
its  proximity  to  water,  and  all  other  details 
essential  to  a  successful  mining  enterprise. 
Arriving  at  the  place,  the  engineers  asked 
where  the  placer  gold  was  to  be  found. 

"Anywhere  around  here,"  was  the  con- 
fident reply.  "Tiy  here,"  he  added,  thrust- 
ing his  cane  into  the  ground.  The  engineers 
took  a  sample.  The  party  walked  farther 
on.  "Try  here!"  commanded  the  gold- 
finder,  and  so  on,  at  fifty  different  spots. 
Each  sample  showed  great  enrichment  in 
gold.  Indeed,  it  was  astonishing.  The 
report  resulted  in  a  stampede  to  the  ground 
and  the  youth's  honorable  parent  launched 
a  company  the  shares  of  which  sold  like 
proverbial  hot-cakes.  The  enterprise  was  a 
rank  failure,  for  the  management  never  did 
find  any  gold  on  the  ground,  nor  at  that  time 
had  they  the  foresight  to  examine  the  cane 
carried  by  the  "discoverer."  He  had  hol- 
lowed out  the  interior  and  equipped  it  with 
a  spring,  ()i)erated  by  an  almost  impercep- 
tible button  near  the  handle.  The  hollow  * 
portion  he  had  loaded  with  fine  gold  and  as 
he  went  limping  about,  thrusting  his  cane 
apparently  indiscriminately  here  and  there, 
he  was  literally  "shooting"  the  ground  full 
of  gold.  And  there  have  been  persons  who 
bought  Alaska  gold  and  "salted"  a  Cali- 
fornia claim;  but  the  old  gambler,  used  to 
handling  pokes  and  weighing  the  dust  of 
the  creeks  of  the  north,  wasn't  fooled  a  bit,, 
when  a  transplanted  sour-dough  rushed 
breathlesslv  into  his  establishment  in  south- 
ern  Nevada  with  the  announcement  that 
he  had  found  a  big  placer  along  the  Amar- 
gosa  or  some  other  place  where  water  never 
was  and  rain  never  fell.  The  gambler 
looked  at  the  gold  and  remarked  with  a 
smile:  "Pretty  far  sweep  from  Candle  to 
Amargosa,  ain't  it?" 
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is  always  success.  This  situation  is  but  an- 
other proof  of  the  fact.  For  those  of  you 
who  are  not  able  to  go  on  with  the  oil  enter- 
prise this  company,  with  foresight  and 
liberality  without  precedent,  has  provided 
the  greatest  realty  investment  to  be  found 
on  this  continent,  without  a  dollar^s  cost  to 
the  investors. 

"This  is  the  result  of  confidence  and 
courage;  it  is  because  the  Speider-Webb 
Company  knows  no  such  words  as  disaster 
or  defeat  for  itself  or  its  patrons.  Its  horizon 
is  always  illumined  by  the  golden  bow  of 
success.  It  makes  no  failure  because  it  does 
not  believe  in  failure.  Its  patrons  must 
share  in  this  success.  Even  when  obsessed 
with  the  awful  hallucination  of  doubt  and 
distrust  they  cannot  fail  if  the  invincible 
faith  and  determination  of  this  company  is 
used  for  their  benefit." 

Following  the  lead  of  a  tall,  slight  man 
whose  pale,  furtive  eyes  and  long  hair  pro- 
claimed him  an  alien  in  the  business  world, 
the  crowd  pressed  forward  to  accept  the 
gratuity  so  eloquently  proffered.  The 
chance  of  escape  from  endless  assessment 
and  the  possibility  of  fortime  to  be  foimd  in 
a  new  venture  were  irresistibly  appealing. 

The  himian  tide  flowed  and  ebbed  through 
the  d£ce  of  the  Speider-Webb  Company 
and  through  the  long  hours  of  the  day  the 
voice  of  Samuel  Speider  was  heard  placating 
the  angry,  encouraging  the  despondent  and 
always  pointing  the  way  from  defeat  in  oil 
speculation  to  success  in  real  estate  invest- 
ment. Through  the  dark  and  muttering 
storm  the  bright  light  of  his  optimism  shone 
steady  and  undiminished.  And  always 
where  discussion  was  most  heard  and  oppo- 
sition threatened  to  develop  was  the  tall, 
slight  man,  speaking  knowingly,  convinc- 
ingly from  the  standpoint  of  a  ^areholder. 
Several  times  during  the  day  he  was  per- 
suaded by  his  own  argument  and  surren- 
dered blocks  of  oil  shares  for  shares  of  the 
realty  S)mdicate.  In  every  instance  his  ex- 
ample had  many  followers.  To  the  agree- 
ments of  exchange  he  signed  the  name 
James  Henry  Fourdyce. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  day  when  Four- 
dyce was  seen  abruptly  to  leave  the  office 
after  the  exchange  of  a  few  angry  words  with 
Samuel  Speider,  whose  serenity  for  the  only 
time  during  long  hours  of  turmoil  was 
noticeably  disturbed. 

"You  will  be  well  paid  for  your  work,  my 
man,"  he  was  heard  to  say  hotly,  "but  not  a 


dollar — ^not  a  cent  more  than  the  agreed 
amount."  The  reply  of  Fourdyce  was  a 
sneering  laugh.  For  a  moment  he  (Md  not 
speak,  and  then  very  slowly  and  in  even 
tones  he  said,  "If  I  but  say  the  word  you 
will  come  on  your  knees  and  beg  me  to 
accept  the  full  value  of  my  service.  With 
all  your  smartness,  Speider,  you  are  a  fool — 
a  damned  moon-faced  fool." 

Two  hours  later  than  the  usual  closing 
time  the  doors  were  locked  and  the  shades 
drawn  in  the  front  office.  In  the  rear  office, 
less  roomy  and  more  sternly  plain,  William 
Webb,  tall,  gaunt,  bony  and  taciturn,  sat  at 
a  desk  engaged  in  transferring  to  books  a 
record  of  the  day's  work.  William  Webb 
was  dark  and  solemn  as  his  partner  was  fair 
and  blithesome.  He  did  not  radiate.  His 
gray,  beady  eyes  penetrated.  The  world  to 
him  was  a  serious  problem  and  he  solved  it 
by  rules  of  margins  and  per  cents.  The 
profits  of  today  were  the  capital  of  tomorrow. 
He  had  strict  rules  of  business  honesty, 
based  upon  careful  calculation  of  many  ways 
which  do  not  lead  to  jail. 

From  the  front  room  Samuel  Speider  tod- 
dled joyfully  and  dropped  into  a  soft  chair 
like  a  tired  and  happy  child.  The  chair  was 
broad  and  he  filled  it  from  arm  to  arm.  His 
face,  roimd  and  smiling  as  a  full  moon,  was 
framed  in  a  halo  of  fliifEy  hair  of  pale  gold. 
His  hands  were  chubby  and  white  as  a 
baby's.  Costly  gems  sparkled  on  them  and 
added  their  material  fires  to  the  spiritual 
radiance  of  the  wearer. 

Samuel  Speider's  innocent  happiness  was 
captivating,  irresistible.  It  brought  him 
many  friends  who  tarried  for  a  time  and 
much  money  that  remained  longer.  But 
William  Webb  was  unmindful.  The  beady 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  slips  of  paper  on  whidi 
he  was  placing  long  rows  of  figures.  He  was 
sunmiing  resudts,  reaching  conclusions. 

"My  theory  of  confidence,  William,  my 
theory  of  confidence  is  the  golden  key  which 
imlocks  all  doors  leading  to  the  temple  of 
success."  It  was  the  voice  of  Samuel  Speider 
in  tones  of  monologue,  low  and  musical. 

"Again  and  again  I  have  tried  it,  William, 
as  you  try  a  problem  in  figures.  It  nevei 
fails.  As  the  irreverent  say,  *It  is  the  real 
dope.'  As  sure  as  we  live,  William,  the 
world  moves  in  obedience  to  the  irresistible 
force  of  mind.  As  you  think  so  are  you,  and 
so  are  all  things. 

"Could  anything  be  more  beautiful, 
William,  than  the  outcome  today  of  our 
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himself,  not  to  us.  He  is  an  irresponsible 
vagabond.  Just  before  closing  time  he  impu- 
dently demanded  a  week's  salary  for  his 
day's  work,  and  because  I  told  him  we  no 
longer  needed  him  he  left  vowing  vengeance. 
He  b  coming  to  ask  for  reinstatement  or  to 
make  trouble,  and  should  not  be  admitted." 

"If  you  have  quarreled  with  the  man," 
replied  William  Webb,  "that  is  good  reason 
for  seeing  him.  You  have  told  me  that  he  is 
an  intelligent  rascal  and  clever  at  the  work 
he  has  been  doing.  He  is  the  kind  of  man 
who  is  dangerous.  With  the  insight  you 
have  given  him  into  the  oil  company  work 
he  could  create  a  revolt  among  the  share- 
holders that  would  in  a  day  upset  the  plans 
you  have  been  more  than  a  year  in  laying. 
I  have  repeatedly  warned  you  of  the  danger 
of  letting  untried  men  get  an  inkling  of  busi- 
ness secrets.  It  is  necessary  that  we  see  this 
man." 

The  angry  scowl  on  the  face  of  Samuel 
Speider  gave  way  to  a  look  of  fear.  He 
quickly  got  out  of  the  easy  chair  and  paced 
the  floor  with  nervous  strides. 

"This  fellow,"  he  began— 

The  door  beU  rang  sharply. 

The  words  on  the  tongue  of  Samuel 
Speider  were  unspoken.  He  paused  an  in- 
stant, then  took  his  hat  and  street  coat  and 
turned  to  his  partner.  "You  may  see  this 
villain  and  make  such  terms  with  him  as  you 
wish,"  he  said.  "There  is  nothing  to  fear 
from  his  kind,  but  I  decline  to  see  him." 

As  the  door  bell  rang  again  Samuel 
Speider  passed  quickly  through  a  side  en- 
trance into  the  street.  There  was  no  smile 
on  his  broad  face  but  its  pallor  was  notice- 
able. 

William  Webb  pressed  a  button  and 
ordered  an  attendant  to  admit  the  visitor. 

James  Henry  Fourdyce  stepped  into  the 
room  and  came  forward  with  wavering 
dignity.  He  steadied  himself  at  the  railing 
in  front  of  the  desk  where  William  Webb 
was  writing  figures  on  a  sheet  of  pai)er. 

"Your  partner  has  doubtless  told  you 
something  about  myself,  Mr.  Webb,  but 
probably  not  that  he  grossly  insulted  me 
thb  evening."  Fourdyce  six)ke  in  a  rather 
thick  voice  but  in  carefully  selected  words 
and  with  the  assurance  of  an  ambassador 
whose  utterance,  if  need  be,  preceded  the 
boom  of  cannon  and  tread  of  armed  men. 
"Besides  the  knowledge  that  would  wreck 
your  fine  scheme/'  he  said,  "I  have  at  my 
behest  the  power  to  wipe  out  the  insult  to 


myself  and  avenge  the  wrongs  of  many  help- 
less people  in  a  way  you  little  dieam.  I  can, 
sir,  if  it  be  my  wish,  topple  this  towering 
building  and  all  the  infamy  it  hides  in  a  mass 
of  worthless  jimk,  but  rather  than  what  the 
provocation  gives  me  warrant  to  do  I  have 
come  to  speak  frankly  to  you,  an  intelligent 
man,  who  will  not  act  from  foolish  impulse 
but  for  your  own  interests  and  safety. 

"With  your  assistance,  sir,  I  am  going  to 
leave  this  city  with  all  its  accursed  orooked- 
ness  and  folly,  with  its  starving  multitudes 
and  its  men  and  women  with  pampered 
bodies  and  shriveled  souls,  and  go  to  the  far 
West,  where  distances  are  wide  and  men 
are  free,  and  there  begin  a  new  life.  I  will 
go  tonight,  and  it  is  necessary  that  I  get 
from  you  transportation  to  San  Francisco." 

Without  raising  his  eyes  from  the  figures 
on  the  sheet  of  paper  William  Webb  said: 
"Be  seated,  sir,  while  I  write  you  an  order 
for  the  transportation."  When  written  he 
handed  it  to  his  visitor.  "Ask  a  clerk  at  tlie 
railway  station,"  he  continued,  "to  tele- 
phone this  office  for  verification.  I  am 
known  there  and  you  will  get  your  trans- 
portation." 

William  Webb  looked  at  a  large  old- 
fashioned  watch  carefully  and  then  at;  his 
visitor  keenly. 

"My  advice  to  you,  Fourdyce,"  he  said, 
"is  to  be  sure  and  get  the  overland  limited, 
which  leaves  the  station  in  two  hours  and 
forty  minutes,  and  to  begin  in  the  right  way 
the  new  life  of  which  you  speak.  It  is  not 
too  soon  to  begin.  You  have  stayed  too  long 
in  the  wicked  city,  but  with  the  aid  of  a 
higher  power  you  have  yet  time  to  woik  out 
a  creditable  career.  This  incident  may  be 
the  means  by  which  Providence  will  bring 
you  the  success  to  which  your  talents  en- 
title you.  Do  not  forget  that  you  have 
little  more  than  enough  time  to  catch  your 
train." 

Fourdyce  rose  from  his  chair  and  with 
uncertain  but  dramatic  dignity  acknowl- 
edged the  favor  done  him  with  a  low  bow. 

"I  am  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Webb,"  he 
said.  "Your  generous  act  makes  it  certain 
that  I  shall  never  intentionally  do  ydu" 
harm.  It  rexives  faith  in  human  nature/ 
which  withers  and  dies  in  this  pK)ison  atmos- 
phere. I  wish  you  well.  I  cannot  now  repay 
you  except  for  the  good  advice  you  have' 
given,  but  that  I  can  repay  in  kind.  As  your 
friend  1  feel  that  I  must  make  that  retuni 
before  we  part. 
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"In  this  mad  world  men  hold  strange 
views  of  life  and  the  laws  which  rule  it.  Your 
faith  in  Providence  is  th^^  faith  of  many. 
The  fantastic  cult  of  j^dur^rtner  appeals 
to  others.  There  is  some  creed  or  cult  to 
satisfy  ctvery  demand  of  human  nature 
except  that  of  my  kind. 

"My  belief  is  in  none  of  these.  My  faith 
pajrs  homage  to  the  God  of  Happy  Chance. 
He  is  the  motley  ruler  of  the  destinies  of 
men,  and  with  their  fortune  plays  fantastic 
pranks.  With  mine,  with  yours,  with  every 
man's. 

"To  you  who  have  befriended  me  I  speak 
a  solemn  warning.  The  God  of  Happy 
Chance  is  a  deity  who  plays  no  favorites. 
He  has  no  chosen  people,  no  set,  no  class 
that  majf*  not  win  or  lose  his  favors.  I,  a 
most  devout  worshiper,  have  lost.  You, 
stem  disbeliever  in  his  rule,  have  to  this 
time  won.    But  so  it  may  not  always  be. 

"You  play  for  high  stakes,  and  keenest 
caution  only  can  secure  your  safety.  The 
mob  of  humble  players  who  fill  yoiur  coflFers 
from  their  hard-earned  gains  have  each  and 
all  their  chance.  Caprice,  the  whim  of  an 
hour  or  day,  and  the  God  of  Happy  Chance 
may  tumble  fortune's  favorites  in  the  dust 
and  lift  high  the  players  of  ill  luck. 

"Out  of  my  good  will  and  imhappy  ex- 
perience I  give  you  this  warning.  And  now, 
good-by." 

In  the  mechanical  reply,  "Good-by,  sir," 
there  was  no  trace  of  any  kind  of  feeling. 
Willialli  Webb  was  busy  adding  another 
coluiffii  of  figures. 

It  was  an  hour  later  when  Fourdyce  en- 
tered a  dilapidated  East  Side  building  and 
at  the  end  of  a  long  dark  hall  far  imder- 
ground  knocked  at  a  door  on  which  a  dirty 
sign  bore  the  words  "A.  Gostivo,  Repairing." 
Tl^e  door  was  unlocked  from  the  inside  by  a 
short  thick  man  with  very  black,  bristling 
hair  and  beard  and  a  very  white  face.  In 
the  white  setting  were  eyes  of  deep)est  black 
which  further  accentuated  the  pallor  of  the 
face.  It  was  like  a  white  house  with  cornice 
and  casements  of  black.  Fourdyce  had  seen 
the  face  many  times  but  never  without  the 
thought  of  a  man  condemned  from  birth  to 
a  life  of  mourning;  of  mourning  for  friends 
who  never  existed,  he  thought  now  as  the 
man  stood  under  the  gas  jet  which  lighted 
the  room. 

"Ah,  you  have  come — ^and  I  am  ready  for 
yoiiy"  the  man  with  the  white  face  said  in  a 
whisper  which  had  a  strange  pene- 


trating quality  that  matched  the  piercing 
black  eyes.  Without  other  greeting  he 
bolted  the  door  and  moved  noiselessly  to  a 
work-bench  at  the  side  of  the  room  upon 
which  live  coals  were  glowing  in  a  sort  of 
brazier  and  various  tools  of  the  mending 
craft  were  scattered  about. 

From  an  iron  chest  under  the  bench  he 
took  a  black  traveling  bag,  which  he  handed 
to  Fourdyce.  "There  are  three  in  the  bag" 
— and  raising  both  grimy  hands  on  a  level 
with  his  white  face  he  voiced  the  pride  of 
achievement  at  its  utmost — "and  Uiey  are 
wonderful! — wonderful!  In  my  little  shop 
where  I  mend  tin  pans  I  have  put  more  hell 
in  small  space  than  the  best  of  them  have 
done  in  their  fine  laboratories.  They  talk 
much  and  use  grand  words,  but  I,  my  friend 
— I  who  talk  little  and  use  plain  words — I 
do  the  work. 

"They  are  twin  children  of  these,"  he  said 
as  he  took  three  spherical  instruments  from 
the  iron  chest  and  laid  them  in  a  row  on  the 
bench.  "This  one,"  he  said,  tapjnng  the 
largest  one  impressively  with  a  fat  finger 
and  speaking  in  the  bombastic  phrase  of  the 
ego-mad,  "will  topple  vast  tons  of  steel  and 
stone  in  ruins  or  rip  the  armored  walls  and 
tear  the  entrails  from  a  man-of-war;  and 
this,"  stroking  the  next  in  size  with  loving 
touch,  "is  the  silent  one  that  can  hold  in  its 
metallic  womb  the  infant  fire  for  hours,  or 
for  days,  when  so  desired,  and  then  give 
mysterious  birth  to  conflagration  that  with 
its  tongue  of  flame  licks  up  the  toil  of  years 
and  the  millions  to  ransom  a  king." 

Then  picking  up  the  smallest  one  he  held 
it  against  the  light  as  a  connoisseur  might 
hold  a  gleaming  jewel.  "And  this,"  he  said, 
"this  baby  one  I  call  it,  so  small  that  one 
may  carry  a  dozen  without  discomfort,  has 
in  its  little  heart  more  murder  than  a  legion 
of  devils  armed  with  the  crude  weapons  they 
give  to  minions  of  the  law.  It  is  a  miracle — 
a  miracle,  Fourdyce — that  can  only  be  done 
by  man  when  the.  soul  is  inspired  and  the 
brain  is  nerved  by  god-like  love  of  liberty 
and  justice!" 

So  enrapt  in  the  wonder  of  his  work  was 
the  mender  of  pans  that  he  did  not  see  the 
flush  of  brandy  fade  from  the  face  of  Four- 
dyce or  note  the  shaking  hand  which  opeiSKl 
the  watch  nor  the  tremor  in  the  hand  which 
held  the  black  bag.  He  had,  indeed,  for- 
gotten the  presence  of  the  man  by  his  side 
and  as  he  stood  with  a  happy  smile  on  his 
white  face  gazing  at  the  dying  fire  in  the 
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brazier  it  seemed  to  Fourdyce  that  he  saw 
in  the  gray  ashes  and  red  coals  a  pleasing 
picture  of  the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  mighty 
in  smouldering  ruin. 

Rousing  suddenly  he  looked  at  Fourdyce 
and  read  instantly  the  thing  most  in  his 
mind.  **Yes,  it  is  time  to  go,"  he  said.  "I 
have  told  you  all  you  need  to  know.  Hell- 
feider  is  in  the  oil  town — in  the  red  shack 
at  the  end  of  the  street.  Give  him  the  letter 
and  the  black  bag  and  he  will  see  that  you 
get  what  you  need." 

"You  are  a  novice  in  our  work,  Fourdyce," 
he  said  as  tliey  stood  at  the  door.  "You 
were  educated  and  have  lived  with  the 
enemies  of  liberty,  but  you  have  suffered 
until  you  are  ready  to  break  the  galling 
chains — and  so,  we  trust  you." 

It  was  on  a  street  near  the  central  depot 
that  Fourdyce  faded  into  a  doorway  and 
watched  a  passing  motor  car  filled  with 
revelers  of  the  gay  world.  Not  for  an 
instant  did  his  eyes  leave  the  face  of  a 
beautiful  woman  in  the  car,  the  last 
familiar  face  he  was  to  see  in  the  city 
where  he  had  lived  for  many  years.  He 
did  not  know  that  another  familiar  face 
was  near  him — ^a  white  face  framed  in 
black — nor  that  a  pair  of  piercing  black 
eyes  were  watching  when  he  got  his  trans- 

Krtation  and  saw  him  place  the  black 
g  by  his  side  in  the  coach  which  was 
to  carry  him  to  far  and  strange  places, 
where,  he  told  himself,  many  a  defeated 
gambler  with  fate  had  found  the  elusive 
thing  called  luck. 

From  the  bank  of  sand  where  he  had  lain 
unconscious  of  his  resemblance  to  a  crumpled 
heap  of  old  clothes  James  Henry  Fourdyce 
rose  shakily.  The  train  on  which  he  had 
been  an  unesteemed  passenger  was  out  of 
sight.  Looking  the  way  it  had  gone  he  saw 
the  sun  like  a  ball  of  fire  in  the  western  sky, 
sinking  to  a  line  of  purple  mountains.  In 
the  foreground  was  a  village  in  a  crescent 
of  low  hUls  upon  which  were  many  tall  der- 
ricks and  the  smoke  of  busy  engines.  Con- 
sciousness of  what  he  saw  came  through 
bloodshot  eyes  to  a  muddled  brain,  but  he 
knew  that  he  had  come  to  the  oilhelds  and 
that  in  the  black  bag  lying  at  his  feet  was 
the  only  hope  of  escape  from  a  famine  of 
hunger  and  thirst — the  black  bag  which  he 
had  grown  to  fear  and  hate  on  the  long 
journey  and  which  had  been  so  recklessly 
flung  from  the  moN-ing  train  by  the  ruffian 


whose  insulting  demand  for  fare  he  had 
mistakenly  resisted. 

He  picked  up  the  black  bag  now  as  a 
drowning  sailor  would  grasp  floating  wreck- 
age and  started  toward  the  village.  He  was 
very  weak  but  was  urged  by  a  terrible  thirst. 

When  he  stood  at  the  door  of  a  red  shack 
at  the  end  of  a  street  the  sun  had  gone  be- 
hind the  purple  hills  and  workmen  were 
straggling  in  noisy  groups  on  the  roads  lead- 
ing to  town.  After  repeated  knocking  a 
swarthy  w^oman  came  to  the  door  and  eyed 
him  suspiciously.  She  had  an  unfriendly, 
forbidding  look.  Fourdyce  was  discon- 
certed. He  had  hoped  to  find  Hellfelder 
alone.  But  the  feeling  of  annoyance  was 
quickly  overshadowed  by  another  sensation. 
He  was  told  that  Hellfelder  was  not  at  home; 
that  he  had  gone  to  the  oil  fields  a  himdred 
miles  to  the  south  and  would  not  come  back 
for  a  month,  or  perhaps  two  months.  Hav- 
ing said  this  much  the  woman  shut  the  door 
and  he  heard  the  sound  of  her  heavy  shoes 
going  to  the  back  of  the  house. 

Fourdyce  was  stunned.  At  times  he  had 
been  undecided  as  to  whether  he  should  keep 
his  obligation  to  see  Hellfelder,  but  now  he 
felt  that  without  him  the  situation  was 
desperate.  He  had  been  without  money 
before  but  not  so  far  from  resources  with 
which  he  was  familiar.  The  dryness  was 
growing  in  his  throat  again  and  he  thought 
of  men  in  a  desert  perishing  of  thirst.  He 
looked  at  the  red  door  in  helpless  despair. 

Finally  he  walked  down  the  street  to 
where,  in  a  row  of  shacks,  men  were  eating, 
drinking  and  gambling.  If  only  he  had  kq>t 
one  dollar  of  the  money  he  had  spent  for 
brandy  it  might  now  be  made  to  satisfy  all 
his  wants.  What  a  thoughtless  fool  a  man 
can  be  when  his  appetites  make  demand! 
Surely  he  could  make  the  fraction  of  a  dollar 
retrieve  misfortune  and  ver\'  soon  be  sitting 
at  a  table  loaded  \\ith  food  and  wine  and 
have  money  in  his  pocket.  There  is  no  tell- 
ing what  a  man  may  do  at  the  gaming  table 
with  a  few  cents  when  luck  comes  his  way. 

Doubtless  the  selfish  brutes  who  have  the 
foixl  and  drink  would  see  a  man  die  for  want 
of  it;  to  lie  in  the  street  and  die  like  a  vagrant 
dog  while  they  laugh  at  his  agony.  It  is  the 
way  of  men.  All  they  care  for  is  to  gain  for 
themselves.  He  would  put  it  to  the  test* 
Some  men,  rough  and  ignorant,  are  not 
heartless.  There  was  a  chance,  and  be  mus^ 
have  brandy.  He  hurried  to  a  place  and 
made  the  request  with  such  assurance  as  he 
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could  command.  In  the  quick  glance  given 
him,  Fourdyce  knew  the  man  behind  the  bar 
had  made  a  note  of  his  red  eyes,  his  dirty 
linen,  that  his  hand  on  the  rail  was  im- 
marked  by  toil.  His  reply  was  an  indifferent 
laugh,  and  when  Fourdyce  did  not  move  he 
pointed  to  the  door.  In  his  desperation 
Fourdyce  begged  for  one  drink.  Without  a 
word  the  man  shoved  a  bottle  and  a  glass 
across  the  bar,  and  wdth  shaking  hand  the 
glass  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  the  fiery 
liquor. 

In  blind  fury  Fourdyce  again  walked  the 
street  in  front  of  the  places  from  which 
floated  the  fumes  of  food  and  drink,  the 
empty  laugh,  the  ribald  jest  and  strange 
profanity  of  loud-voiced  men.  The  brandy 
had  quenched  his  burning  thirst  but  the 
contemptuous  treatment  had  been  like 
poison.  He  told  himself  that  men  were 
worse  than  the  wild  beasts  which  kill  because 
they  must  live  by  killing,  and  that  on  this 
tattered  fringe  was  the  very  offscouring  of 
civilization. 

What  demon  of  unrest  could  have  driven 
him  from  the  purlieus  of  the  gay  city  to  this 
wild  land  of  barbarian  people?  There  wais 
an  excuse,  of  course,  even  for  this  mad  folly. 
The  woman  with  a  fair  face  and  black  soul 
who  had  sworn  to  take  his  life  because  he 
had  lost  at  the  gaming  table  the  money  she 
had  loaned  him  had  given  him  the  first  fear 
of  death  he  had  ever  known;  that  ghastly, 
haunting  fear  that  walks  beside  one  in  the 
day  and  comes  to  the  bedside  at  night  when 
the  courage  of  brandy  has  run  low  and 
clutching  the  heart  with  bony,  cruel  fingers 
strangles  the  current  of  life  and  rehearses  the 
last  tragedy  until  there  is  nothing  of  its 
horror  for  the  imagination  to  conjure.  This 
deadly  fear  had  first  driven  him  from  his 
accustomed  haunts  and  then  to  this  far- 
away land  where  ruffianism  beats  dowTi  the 
helpless  for  the  mere  lust  of  brutality.  But 
now  he  felt  that  he  had  exaggerated  Uie  fear 
of  death;  at  any  rate  if  he  had  only  waited 
for  luck  to  change,  as  it  ahva\^  must,  with 
a  few  nights*  winnings  he  could  have  paid 
the  debt;  he  could  have  paid  the  debt  and 
walked  gay  and  carefree  among  his  old 
associates;  yes,  he  could  have  paid  the  debt 
and  could  have  had  more  money  from  the 
woman  if  he  liked.  He  knew  women  well, 
and  that  is  the  way  of  women. 

Again  the  blindly-wandering  mind  of 
Founiyce  came  back  to  Hellfelder.  There 
was  Hellfelder 's  house.    WTiy  not  go  to  it 


and  demand  admission?  Beside  the  cipher 
message  he  had  a  note  of  introduction. 
Perhaps  that  would  convince  the' woman  of 
his  right  to  shelter;  to  shelter  and  to  food 
and  drink.  If  in  the  providence  of  good 
luck  Hellfelder  had  a  bottle  of  brandy  on 
which  he  could  lay  his  handis!  He  turned 
and  ran  down  the  street  toward  the  red 
shack. 

He  set  his  foot  in  the  narrow  opening  of 
the  door  before  it  could  be  closed  in  his  face. 
With  a  fierce  oath  the  woman  reached  in  a 
bag  at  her  belt  and  drew  out  a  short,  heavy 
pistol.  Fourdyce  had  the  note  of  intro- 
duction in  his  hand  and  before  she  could 
raise  the  weapon  he  shoved  the  note  in  her 
face.  She  read  it  slowly  and  looked  at  him 
with  an  expression  of  hate  mingled  with 
doubt.  She  read  the  note  again,  slowly, 
and  then  silently,  searchingly  looked  at  bun 
through  the  crack  of  the  door.  She  told 
him  to  come  through  the  yard  to  the  back 
of  the  ho\ise.  On  the  floor  of  a  shed  was  a 
bed  of  straw  and  dirty  blankets  and  Four- 
dyce was  told  he  might  sleep  there.  In 
response  to  his  appeal  for  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
that  he  was  suffering  for  want  of  it,  the 
woman  brought  him  some  stale  meat  and 
crusts  of  bread,  and  with  the  statement  that 
he  could  get  water  from  an  iron  faucet  at 
hand  she  ^ut  the  door  and  the  sound  of  her 
heavy  shoes  was  heard  going  to  the  front  of 
the  house. 

With  a  shudder  of  disgust  Fourdyce  threw 
himself  on  the  disreputable  bed,  determined 
if  possible  to  become  unconscious  of  his 
misery  in  sleep.  He  tried  to  forget  his  awful 
thirst  and  compose  his  mind  by  thinking 
more  hopefully  of  the  morning.  Perhaps  he 
could  convince  the  woman  that  it  was  Hell- 
felder's  wish  that  he  be  given  something  fit 
to  eat  and  helped  to  find  emplo3rment.  He 
was  physically  and  mentally  exhausted,  but 
sleep  was  elusive.  He  thought  of  the  missile 
in  the  black  bag.  He  knew  that  an  over- 
zealous  officer  of  the  law  might  pounce  upon 
him  at  any  time.  That  is  a  part  of  their 
villainous  occupation,  to  make  life  hard  and 
hazardous  for  the  unfortunate.  Lack  of 
occupation  is  considered  a  crime  and  men 
without  it  are  classed  as  suspicious  cbar« 
acters.  He  thought  with  horror  of  wbat 
might  be  the  result  of  finding  the  deadly 
missiles  in  his  possession.  He  must  rid  him- 
self of  them  at  once.  That  he  would  do  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  He  would  re- 
nounce the  whole  miserable  business  mto 
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which  he  had  fallen  like  a  hapless  animal  in 
a  trap. 

AU  reformers,  preachers  and  exploiters 
of  mad  theories,  he  angrily  told  himself,  are 
enemies  of  the  social  order  upon  which  sane 
happiness  is  founded.  What  if  some  men 
do  get  much  and  others  little,  it  is  all  a  part 
of  the  big  game  of  life.  Some  men  are  better 
players,  others  more  lucky,  that  is  all.  The 
unlucky  and  the  unskilful  must  take  what 
they  can  and  be  satisfied.  He  had  been 
insane  to  listen  to  the  ravings  of  those  who 
attack  the  successful.  The  whole  brood  of 
malcontents  are  devil's  spawn  and  should 
be  mercilessly  destroyed. 

It  was  far  in  the  night  when  Fourdyce 
sank  beneath  the  burden  of  complete  ex- 
haustion, and  dreams  wilder  and  more  terror- 
breeding  than  those  of  waking  hours  took 
form  and  color  in  his  disordered  mind. 

With  trembling  hand  he  wiped  the  cold 
perspiration  from  his  brow  and  hurried  into 
the  open  air.  In  his  mind  there  was  now 
but  one  idea  and  for  the  moment  it  over- 
shadowed the  thirst  for  brandy.  He  must 
at  once  get  rid  of  the  deadly  instruments  in 
the  black  bag.  In  the  east  he  saw  the  first 
pale  light  of  dawn.  In  the  west  a  half-moon 
himg  low  over  nearby  hills.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost.  Even  now  he  might  be  seen 
by  early-rising  workmen. 

He  picked  up  the  black  bag  and  hurried 
noiselessly  into  the  street.  He  looked  at  the 
low  hills  and  saw  one  place  where  there  were 
no  lights  or  smoking  engines.  The  few 
derricks  there  stood  up  in  the  gray  light 
silent  and  ghostly  as  weather-beaten  skele- 
tons. 

He  ran  and  walked  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  mile  and  stopped  breathless  at  the 
foot  of  the  first  derrick.  A  large  pipe  stood 
above  the  surface  and  near  it  was  a  mound 
of  loose  earth.  Upon  its  side  lay  a  broken 
pick  and  a  rusty  shovel  with  a  broken 
handle.  He  seized  the  shovel  and  began  to 
dig.  The  ground  was  harder  than  it  looked 
and  he  paused  for  breath.  With  one  foot 
on  the  shovel  he  stood  looking  at  the  faint 
flush  of  gold  on  the  pale  tops  of  the  distant 
mountains.         >    I 

Then  came  to  his  ears  the  sound  of  a  sigh ; 
at  first  faint  and  elusive  as  wind  sighing 
through  ghostly  ruins;  then  louder,  more 
plaintive,  more  human;  then  dying  in  a  sob 
that  might  have  come  from  lips  white  with 
the  agony  of  grief.  Fourdyce  stood  rigid 
with  fear.    Then  out  of  space  came  the  sigh 


again,  whether  from  the  air,  the  hills  or  the 
earth  at  his  feet,  he  could  not  tell.  It  was 
louder  than  before,  more  pain-stricken, 
more  fearsome.  It  grew  in  volume  and 
ended  in  a  paroxysm  of  sobbing  that  voiced 
the  intense  suffering  of  a  hiunan  soul.  It 
was  a  voice  that  had  caused  brave  men  to 
tremble. 

Fourdyce  was  a  creature  of  imagination. 
He  felt  that  suffering  for  his  sins  had  foimd 
expression  through  the  spirit  of  a  departed 
forebear.  With  a  quick  movement  he 
opened  the  black  bag  and  took  from  it  the 
deadly  missiles.  He  glanced  wildly  about, 
then  sprang  to  the  open  pipe  of  the  aban- 
doned well.  He  threw  the  instnunents  of 
death  into  it  and  turned  to  run  down  the 
gulch. 

The  noise  of  a  dull  explosion,  followed  by 
the  sound  of  rumbling,  of  rushing  air  break- 
ing into  a  roar  like  the  voice  of  a  wild  gale 
bearing  destruction  in  its  path,  stopped  his 
flight  as  soon  as  begun.  From  the  aban- 
doned well  gushed  a  vast  voliune  of  dust  and 
debris  followed  by  a  great  stream  of  oil  that 
rose  with  mighty  force  above  the  top  of  the 
weather-stained  derrick,  then  fell  in  torrents 
upon  the  surrounding  earth.  Fourdyce 
escaped  it  narrowly,  and  as  he  ran  heard  the 
soimd  of  loud,  excited  voices.  Horsemen 
on  the  trail  had  seen  the  gushing  well  and 
were  galloping  toward  it.  Fourdyce  avoided 
their  notice  by  throwing  himself  into  a 
dense  clump  of  chaparral.  They  rode  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  his  hiding  place. 

"God  a'mighty!  The  Sobbin'  Susan  has 
broke  loose,"  shouted  the  leader.  "We  must 
go  and  tell  the  boys.'*  They  turned  and 
rode  madly  down  the  trail  toward  the  town. 
Fourdyce  hurried  to  a  more  distant  hiding 
place,  from  which  without  exciting  sus- 
picion he  could  join  the  throng  he  knew 
would  soon  be  at  the  well. 

A  great  stream  of  black  oil  was  flowing 
down  the  gulch  when  a  crowd  of  excited, 
shouting  men  came  over  the  hill.  It  was  not 
possible  to  stop  the  flow  from  the  well  and 
the  work  of  throwing  a  dam  across  the  gulch 
to  check  the  murky  stream  was  b^im  at 
once.  Under  stimulus  of  excitement  and 
the  offer  of  a  dollar  an  hour  the  men  were 
working  with  frantic  energy  when  Fourdyce 
joined  the  throng.  Without  a  word  a  shovd 
was  thrust  into  his  hands.  For  this  work 
he  needed  no  introduction,  no  recommenda- 
tion, no  certificate  of  alliance  with  any  cuh 
or  creed. 
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An  hour  later  when  the  flow  of  oil  in  the 
gulch  had  been  stopped  and  the  men  were 
eating  ravenously  a  hot  breakfast  brought 
from  the  town,  Foxirdyce  had  the  time  to 
notice  that  all  the  men  but  one  were  sharing 
in  the  spirit  of  exuberance.  The  confusion 
of  noise  was  marked  by  loud  laughter,  coarse 
jests  and  sensational  tales  of  the  shuddering 
conduct  of  Sobbing  Susan,  the  gruesome 
m)rstery  whose  imprisoned  soul  had  long 
sighed  and  sobbed  for  liberty.  Of  them  all 
only  the  man  in  charge  of  the  work  was 
silent,  distraught.  There  was  no  glow  ot 
triimiph  on  the  face  of  Thomas  Beasley.  In 
his  somber  eyes  was  no  light  that  told  the 
story  of  achievement  hard  won,  of  faith 
vindicated,  of  toil  and  waiting  rewarded 
beyond  expectation.  It  was,  rather,  the 
look  of  a  man  concealing  disaster  behind  a 
thin  mask  of  indifference. 

In  the  muck  of  oil  and  dirt  James  Henry 
Fourdyce  toiled  in  the  heat  of  a  glowing  sun. 
Sweat  streamed  from  his  body,  his  limbs 
ached,  his  hands  were  blistered,  but  in  his 
heart  was  something  more  like  happiness 
than  he  had  felt  for  many  months. 

He  was  earning  an  honest  dollar.  There 
was  a  feeling  that  in  the  ashes  of  his  soul  a 
spark  of  manhood  still  lived. 

The  business  of  the  day  was  done  and 
when  the  messenger  boy  had  gone  whistling 
shrilly  from  the  door  there  was  silence  in  the 
big  front  office  of  the  Speider-Webb  Com- 
pany. A  moment  later  and  the  silence  was 
broken  by  the  rattling  of  a  sheet  of  yellow 
paper  in  the  outstretched  hands  of  a  man 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The 
hands  were  white  and  fat  and  trembling 
violently.  The  man  was  shaking  like  one 
in  the  grip  of  an  ague.  The  large  eyes  of 
pale  blue  were  fixed  with  a  glassy  stare  on 
the  sheet  of  yellow  paper.  The  cupid's  bow 
of  the  mouth  was  a  white,  drooping  slit 
across  a  fat  face  of  ashen  gray.  The  radiant 
halo  of  golden  hair,  the  gleaming  jewels  on 
the  person  of  Samuel  Speider  seemed  but  to 
accent  his  ghastly  pallor.  He  turned  and 
for  a  moment  leaned  against  the  mahogany 
counter,  then  walked  into  the  back  office. 
He  handed  the  yellow  paper  to  William 
Webb,  who  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a 
column  of  figures  and  read  this: 

•Devil's  Den,  Cal.,  May  4th. 
The  Spdder-Webb  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Sobbing  Susan  has  spouted.  Filling  gulch 
with  ofl.  Impossible  to  stop  her.  Wire  in- 
Btructioiis.  Beasley. 


•  Therfc  was  no  tremor  of  the  bony  hand 
now  holding  the  yellow  paper.  There  was 
no  pallor  on  the  dark  face  of  William  Webb. 
He  read  the  words  twice,  then  handed  the 
yellow  paper  back  to  Samuel  Speider  and 
began  on  ^e  column  of  figures  where  he  had 
left  oflf. 

"But,  my  God,  William,  what  are  we  to 
do?  This  means  the  loss  of  millions,  the 
ruin  of  everything.  There  are  nearly  thirty 
days  of  grace  left  and  every  share  of  this 
stock  will  be  redeemed  by  the  mob  of  hxm- 
gry  fools  who  will  grab  the  fortune  we  have 
made,  which  we  have  made  and  which 
rightfully  belongs  to  us.  What  can  we  do, 
William?" 

"There  are  some  things  we  can  do,  at 
once,"  replied  William  Webb  in  even,  icy 
tones.  "First  you  may  go  to  the  telephone 
and  call  the  Morning  Guide  for  a  reporter. 
A  statement  from  us  must  go  with  this  in- 
teresting news.  We  can  also  arrange  to 
make  the  necessary  loans  to  redeem  this 
stock.  A  monthly  five  per  cent  rate  will 
bring  profit  worth  saving  and  with  the 
lapses  that  are  bound  to  come  from  the 
timf tless  several  thousand  dollars  of  honest 
money  can  be  made. 

"And,  Speider,  we  can  also  remember," 
continued  William  Webb  in  tones  more 
even,  more  icy,  "that  from  the  beginning  to 
the  present  you  have  claimed  all  credit  for 
this  lovely  scheme;  also  Speider,  that  the 
wajrs  of  Providence  are  not  the  ways  of 
men." 

Samuel  Speider  dropped  into  a  broad 
leather  chair  with  a  cry  that  was  neither  a 
curse,  a  shriek  nor  a  groan.  It  resembled 
them  all.  The  gurgling  noise  which  came 
from  his  throat  was  inarticidate. 

William  Webb  walked  to  the  telephone 
and  left  the  call  for  areporter,  but  his  partner 
was  not  present  when  he  confided  to  a 
trusted  man  of  the  Morning  Guide  interest- 
ing details  of  the  sensational  success  that 
had  come  to  the  shareholders  of  the  Blue 
Geyser  Oil  Company  through  the  persistent 
capability  of  the  Speider-Webb  Company. 

There  was  a  trace  of  bitter  in  the  sweet 
smile  which  Samuel  Speider  brought  into 
the  office  the  next  morning  at  the  usual 
hour  of  10  o'clock.  On  the  serene  brow  was 
something  like  a  cloud.  "There's  one  sure 
thing,  William,"  he  said  as  he  threw  the 
morning  paper  on  the  table.  "All  the  pretty 
talk  about  generosity  in  turning  the  town- 
site  over  to  the  shareholders  will  not  make 
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sn^  seaaoD  oo  a  big  gnin  faun.  It  is  no  nwll 
mattB-,  for  instance,  vfioi  the  combiiKd  hamsta, 
at  the  slauonar)-  threshing  machine,  decides  all  at 
Qoce  to  take  a  proloogtd  rest.  In  the  old  tiiHS  a 
bceakdcmn  imuld  usuaIIv  mean  shutting  dosn  for 
a  day,  the  ngis  oi  the  idle  men  meanwhik  stackiOK 
iq>  most  alannin^y.  Today,  the  same  Arnx  to 
town  and  bock  fot  tcpain  can  be  made  vilh  the 
automobile  in  a  sduU  traction  of  the  fonncr  Lime. 
Tberc  are  also  other  ininiier  circigcocics  where 
the  mind  oi  man  turns  instir.ctivcly  to  the  auto- 
mobile. During  the  late  di^oftrous  Joiest  fires  of 
the  Nortimest  a  numbrr  oi  lives  kctt  doubtless 
sated  because  of  the  speed  oi  the  automobile,  and 
because  the  automobile  can  glide  through  danger 
zoftes  vrhete  the  great  heat,  the  roaiing  of  the 
flames  and  the  crashing  of  falling  timbers  iroulid 
bewilder  and  madden  a  horse.  Likewise,  the  a.uto- 
mobile  is  now  an  essential  part  of  the  equipntent 
of  6ir  patrolmen.  All  forest  fires  are  at  first  small 
and  harmless.  Hence  the  sa\-iT)g  of  half  a  day,  c\'en 
an  hour  at  times,  may  pre9er\*e  railiions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  common  pn^terty  and  the  homes  of  scares 

Some  of  the  rugged  old  freighters — who  haul 
out  the  crude  wool  and  the  hide  products  of  the 
frontier  and  return  with  the  polished  manufactured 
accoutrements  of  dvilizatioa — arc  beginning  to 
jealously  watch  the  automobile  as  the 'modem 
hand-writing  of  fate.  In  days  post,  the  freightets 
went  their  dusty  plodding  way.  silently  dn\-ing 
their  ten  and  tweK'e-horse  teams  with  a  single  jerk 
line,  fearing  nothing  but  the  ad\  anccment  of  the 
railroads.  Today,  thej-  are  not  so  certain  about 
the  future  of  iheir  jobs.  The  automobile  is  being 
tested  out  for  interior  freight- earning  puiposes. 

The  beginning  has  already  been  made.  For 
example,  some  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Eagle  va!le>', ' 
in  eastern  Oregon,  are  operating  automobile  trucks 
to  transport  their  products  forty  miles  to  the  rail- 
road. Automobile  trucks  are  being  used  with  suc- 
cess in  parts  of  central  Oregon.  It  is  stated  that 
the  tatter  trucks,  carrying  four  tons  of  freight,  can 
cover  four  times  the  distance  that  learns  can  in  the 
same  length  of  lime. 

The  interior  automobile  is  an  evangel  of  true 
democracy.  Itsfio^jelof  unity  is  good  roads.  Start 
the  merchant  or  the  banker  of  the  (oivn,  or  the  big 
randier  of  the  country',  out  in  an  automobile,  and 
they  will  sec  things  in  and  along  the  road  that  th^ 
never  before  saw — the  sleep  wcaripg  grades,  the 
sharp  dangerous  curves,  the  sand  banks,  the  rocky 
points,  Ihe  flimsy  bridges.  In  the  horM:back  and 
the  croaking  wagon  days  of  the  past  signboards 
were  little  needed.  Ever>-  man  had  lime  to  slop 
every  other  man  for  a  morning  cha(  and  to  intiuire 
the  road.  In  these  speedier  aulnniobilc  dajs  the 
same  men  desire  to  choose  their  cross  roiid  while 
dipping  off  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

All  Ihe  roadways  of  the  frontier  arc  not  bad — 
neither  arc  all  good.  As  a  rule,  road  construction 
in  the  semi-arid  West  is  easily  accomplishc-d.  There 
are  steep  mountains,  but  there  ate  usuaQy  win-s 
around.  For  example,  the  words  of  an  aulumohilist 
on  ft  ifOOO-ioile  inlerior  trip;  "Out  of  P —  a  short 
distance  is  a  sandy  mountain  on  which,  according 
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Vndt  and  Climate  Combined 

Q.  I  intend  making  my  home  in  California,  I 
liave  aboul  $10,000  to  invest.  I  want  an  ideal  home 
under  the  best  climatic  conditions,  a  home  of  fifteen 
ot  mote  acres  that  will  suppoit  a  family.  I  have 
three  localities  in  my  mind,  viz.,  Santa  Clara  valley, 
suburbs  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego.  Will  you 
kindly  give  me  your  idea  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  these  localities  from  a  business,  climatic  and  any 
other  standpoint  that  may  appear  pertinent  to  you? 
— W.  S.  S.,  Denvir,  Colo. 

A.  If  you  were  looking  solely  tor  climatic  com- 
fort we  would  say  that  San  Diego  should  be  your 
first  choice.  For  invalids  and  old  people  who  must 
have  a  climate  with  the  fmallest  seasonal  and 
diurnal  variations,  a  climate  which  shows  almost 
the  same  temperature  curve  the  year  round,  we 
would  recommend  San  Diego.  If,  however,  you 
are  merely  looking  for  a  splendid  climate  which  is 
not  absolutely  perfect  and  at  the  same  time  for  a 
place  upon  which  you  could,  with  a  minimum  of 
investment,  obtain  an  income  to  support  your 
family,  we  would  recommend  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 
This  valley  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  dbtrirts  in 
California.  It  is  close  to  San  Francisco,  Oakland 
and  other  large  cities,  and  in  San  Jose  you  will  find 
a  dass  of  people  as  wide-awake,  as  progressive  and 
as  companionable  as  you  could  find  anj-where  in 
California.  There  is  an  active  social  life  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  and  its  educational  institutions,  in- 
cluding the  Stanford  University,  are  of  the  very 
highest  character.  Its  automobile  roads  are  as 
good  as  those  around  Los  Angeles  and  it  resembles 
Los  Angeles  in  its  general  setting  and  almosphere, 
eicept  that  the  orchards  are  deciduous  instead  of 

We  do  not  know,  of  course,  whether  you  have  any 
experience  in  horticulture,  but  we  do  know  that  a 
man  of  education,  intelligence  and  energy  can  mas- 
ter this  profession  in  a  comparatively  short  time, 
especially  as  you  will  find  in  Santa  Clara  some  of 
the  best  horticulturists  in  the  state,  who  will  be 


only  too  glad  to  assist  >-ou  with  advice  and  active 
aid.  Con^dercd  from  an  all  around  standpoint — 
land  prices,  markets  and  future  development — we 
beUeve  that  Santa  Clara  valley  for  your  needs  will 
be  superior  to  the  other  two  localities  mentioned. 

Wants  Dividend-Paying  Climate 

Q.  Do  you  icnow  of  any  place  in  this  state  or 
elsewhere,  where  I  could  get  a  few  acres  of  land  for  a 
pleasant  and  productive  home,  where  climate  is 
good  and  healthful  and  water  soft;  elevation  fairly 
high;  and  where  crops  will  grow  without  so  much 
watering  and  where  field  crops  will  grow  in  pasture 
for  cow?  Prefer  nice  soft  spring  of  water,  running 
stream  if  possible,  small  river  or  lake,  not  too  far 
from  railroad  or  town.  Also  desire  location  where 
heat  is  not  extreme  In  day  or  nights  winterish.  If 
neat  town,  one  or  two  acres  would  be  plenty;  if 
dbtant  from  town  or  in  mountains,  where  there  is 
teed  for  cow,  then  would  want  more  acres,  some  for 
pasture  and  some  for  raising  feed  for  con's  and 
chickens.  I  am  looking  for  an  itloal  climate  where 
something  can  be  produced  without  its  costing  100 
cents  on  the  dolbr.— .\.  J.  O.,  Fstonuiiio.  C.u.. 

A.  It  will  be  difficult  for  you  to  find  a  spot 
answering  all  the  requirements  as  set  forth  in  >-our 
letter.  Sometimes  the  search  for  the  ideal  is  long 
and  tiresome.  What  to  one  man  is  IClysium  may  be 
to  another  but  an  abode  of  discontent.  To  the  best 
of  our  knowledge  you  will  tind  the  ciu=t  side  of  the 
Willamette  valley,  in  Oregon,  about  Fuited  to  your 
general  wants  and  you  can  undoubtedly  find  parcels 
of  land  in  this  section  that  will  measure  up  to  the 
special  demands. 

In  this  section  of  Oregon  the  rainfall  is  not  too 
heavy,  yet  ample  for  all  farm  products.  The  water 
is  soft,  and  comes  from  innumerable  streams  from 
the  Cascade  mountains,  which  shelter  the  district 
toward  the  east.  Springs  are  in  most  instances 
easily  located  on  the  farms  and  land  is  reasonably 
priced,  eq>edBlly  when  one  is  willing  to  go  a  distance 
from  the  railroads.    Clover  is  largely  grown  instead 
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KEEP  THESE  MEH! 

It  Wodd  Be  Hard  to  Replace  Tben 
I  Becaase  Tbej  Hate  Special  Training' 

WHEN  your  employer  cuts  down 
the  pay  roll  it  is  the  untrained 
men  that  go.  His  finger  will 
sooner  or  later  go  down  the  pay-roll 
list  on  which  your  name  appears.  Are 
you  one  of  the  men  whom  he  will  hold  ? 
If  you  are  not,  I.  C.  S.  training  will 
ke^  you  on  the  pay  rolL 


time,  «t  «  snull  cost,  &e  kind 
traifunE  flut  the  emplojer  values — 
ttic  training  that  will  qualify  you  for 
a  more  congeni&l  position— (Ac  traJa- 
iog  that  mcaas  advancement 
ana  a  larger  salary. 
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of  alfalfa  by  tbe  daiijinen  of  this  section,  althou^ 
alfalfa  can  be  and  is  raised  profitably.  The  tem- 
perature is  sekk»n  beloff  freeung  throughout  the 
winter  months,  except  in  the  higher  altitudes,  and 
the  summer  months  arc  nei'et  excesdvcly  hot. 

Opportunities  in  the  Escalante  Valley 

Q.  Will  jou  please  tell  me  the  nearest  town  of 
1500  peculation  lo  Escabntc  vallt-y.  Arizona,  and 
what  railroad  is  ll  on?  .\re  there  homesteads  there 
to  be  taken,  vet?  Docs  it  snow  or  rain  in  winter? — 
F.  B..  PAiRick  Point.  B.  C. 

A.  The  Eftalante  valley  lies  chiefly  in  south- 
western Utah  and  s>ulheastem  \e\ada,  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  valley  extending  into  .\rizona. 
There  art  two  or  three  small  villages  in  the  ^■aUey, 
the  largest  probably  being  Lund.  Utah,  at  the  north 
end  of  tlw  vgjkv'.  This  valley  is  reached  by  the 
San  Pedro.  Los  .\nEcles  &  Salt  Lake  railroad. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  in  the  valley 
available  for  homestcading.  according  lo  a  report 
from  the  Arizona  Slate  Experimental  Fanns,  which 
report  also  states  that  the  water  supply  comes  from 
pumping,  and  there  is  lo  record  of  any  irrigation 
projects  of  any  great  size  that  are  furnishing  a 
gravity  supply.  Many  of  the  farmers,  especially 
near  the  mountains,  arc  growing  grain  and  potatoes 
veil-  successfull>-.  with  so-called  dry-farming 
methods. 

The  climatic  conditions  nnll  permit  of  the  growing 
of  all  kinds  of  deciduous  fruits,  small  grains,  potar 
toes,  alfalfa  and  other  legumes,  with  ease. 

There  are  spots  more  or  less  afiected  by  alkali 
in  the  soil,  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  tbe 
prospective  settler,  but  there  are  thousands  of  acres 
of  excellent  soil  that  m3>'  be  taken  up    m    thia 

Cheap  Land  in  the  Mojave  Desert 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  are  opportunities  for 
the  homeseekor  in  (he  western  part  of  Kem  county, 
California?  I  have  been  told  that  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  one  to  take  a  homestead  and  develop  it 
for  but  a  small  fniction  of  the  cost  of  bujing  an 
improved  place  in  the  more  thickly  settled  parts. 
Near  Cinco.  not  far  from  >tojavc,  is  the  place  that 
n-as  mentioned.  Can  you  tell  me  as  to  the  climate 
and  chance  for  water?  .Also  it  mv  information  is 
correct,— C.  A.  S..  T,*coit.4,  \\\f»'. 

A.  Cinco.  Kem  county,  California,  is  located  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  county,  in  the  Owens  River 
valley,  on  the  Nevada  &  California  railroad,  with 
the  general  climatic  conditions  of  that  valley,  a 
semi-arid  section.  Wells  ha\e  been  successfully 
sunk  by  homesteaders  in  this  district,  water  bring 
obtained  at  var>-ing  depths  from  ;o  to  300  feet, 
although  the  majority  of  wells  are  from  100  to  300 
feet,  with  a  fair  flow  of  water.  .\s  in  many  other 
sections  of  Mojave  desert,  the  ])resi-ni.e  of  water  is 
followed  by  llie  production  of  varioiLS  cro|)s.  Melons 
are  successfully  grown  and  alfalfa,  apples  and  pears 
are  some  of  the  products  raised  by  the  Cinco 
farmers. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  so-called  desert  land 
aroimd  Cinco  that  can  be  purchased  at  low  prices. 
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The  Fruits  of  Cooperative  Irrigation 


By  WALTER  WILLARD 


ONCE  upon  a  time  the  little  town  of  Turlock 
was  as  lively  a  community  as  one  could  find 
in  a  week's  travel.  Around  harvest  time  it  swarmed 
with  men;  there  were  great  warehouses  and  the 
station  did  a  thriving  business. 

Gradually  a  change  came  over  the  town.  The 
number  of  harvest  hands  grew  less;  business  shrank 
progressively;  the  warehouses  stood  half  empty; 
one  after  another  the  stores  were  boarded  up. 
Finally  the  railroad  removed  its  agent.  Turlock 
became  a  flag  station. 

Wheat  did  these  things  unto  Turlock.  For  many 
years  the  endless  wheat  fields  around  the  town 
yielded  thirty  and  forty  bushels  to  the  acre  and  sold 
for  high  prices.  But  the  outraged  soil  rebelled 
against  wheat  after  wheat.  The  yield  diminished 
and  the  price  dropj^ed.  So  Turlock  went  to  sleep. 
And  its  fate  was  shared  by  scores  of  little  hamlets 
throughout  the  vast  grain  area  of  California's  cen- 
tral valley. 

The  sleep  lasted  for  a  decade  and  more.  There- 
after the  pendulum  began  to  swing  the  other  way — 
with  a  vengeance. 

In  1 90 1  there  were  in  the  Turlock  district  exactly 
365  taxpayers;  this  year  the  assessment  roll  of  the 
same  area  contains  more  than  4500  names. 

In  1905  there  was  one  bank  in  the  Turlock  dis- 
trict; its  individual  (le|X)sits  subject  to  check 
totaled  $42,000.  This  year  five  banks  are  doing 
business  in  the  district,  and  their  combined  i  becking 
and  savings  dei^^sits  exceed  $1,400,000. 

Turlock  was  a  flag  station  on  the  Southern  Pacitic 
with  an  almost  invisible  business  twelve  years  ago. 
Nowadays  the  station  handles  2000  carloads  of  out- 
bound pr^Kiucts  a  year,  almost  six  carloads  a  day 
without  counting  exprc»ss  shipments. 

Turlock  is  in  Stanislaus  county,  California,  and 
Modesto  is  the  county  seat.  Modesto  likewise 
depended  uix)n  the  yield  of  the  vast  grain  fields  in 
the  county  for  the  bulk  of  its  sustenance.  Modesto, 
being  the  trade  center  of  a  large  territory,  did  not 
go  backward  as  Turlock  did  when  the  yield  and  value 
of  wheat  diminished;  but  during  this  dark  perio<l 
Modesto  did  not  grow.  It  stood  still.  Despite  the 
size  and  potential  wealth  of  its  tributary  territory 
Modesto  in  1902  had  less  than  2000  inhabitants. 


Thereafter  it  began  to  spurt.  It  grew  steadily, 
continuously,  is  growing  still.  Since  1902  its  popu- 
lation has  more  than  trebled.  It  has  built  pave- 
ments of  asphalt,  sewers,  sidewalks,  installed  orna- 
mental street  lighting,  new  grammar  and  hi^^ 
schools  that  would  be  a  credit  to  an  Eastern  or 
Middlewestem  city  of  a  himdred  thousand. 

Of  course  Modesto  had  to  borrow  money  for  its 
new  pavements,  sewers,  schools  and  lights.  Every 
growing  city  has  to  borrow;  only  the  d«ui  ones  keep 
out  of  debt.  Modesto's  municipal  and  school 
bonds  always  found  a  ready  market,  sold  at  par  or 
brought  a  premium.  Its  credit  enjoyed  and  does 
enjoy  now  the  very  highest  rating.  Remember 
this  point.  It  has  a  most  important  bearing  on  th^ 
future  development  of  irrigable  areas  throughout 
the  Wc^t.  Remember  that  Modesto,  Turlock, 
Oakdale  and  scores  of  others  enjoy  the  very  best  of 
credit  as  municipalities. 

In  1904  more  than  300,000  acres  in  Stanislaus 
county  produced  barley  and  wheat;  ten  years  later 
less  than  100,000  acres  in  the  coimty  produced  small 
grains.  The  cereal  acreage  had  been  diminished  by 
two-thirds  in  ten  years.  During  the  same  period  the 
county's  population  increased  from  10,500  to  26,000. 

Wheat  and  barley  went  out,  population  poured 
in.     Why? 

Because  irrigation  enabled  the  owner  of  forty 
acres  to  make  a  Ix^tter  living,  farming  intensively, 
than  extensive  dry-farming  produced  for  the  owner 
of  640  unirrigated  acres. 

The  summers  are  warm  and  dry  in  Stanislaus 
county;  rain  falls  only  in  winter  and  spring.  Since 
summer  fallowing  is  nei:essary,  the  unirrigated  acre 
will  produce  one  half  of  a  crop  per  annum.  With 
irrigation  the  sandy  loam  produces  six  full  crops  of 
alfalfa  per  annum.  And  the  dairy  cow  enables  the 
owner  of  the  sandy  loam  to  extract  the  full  cash 
value  out  of  ever>'  ton  of  alfalfa  he  cuts. 

Drive  through  Stanislaus  county  and  see  with 
your  own  eyes  what  irrigation  has  accomplished  on 
the  vast  grain  fields.  It  is  only  a  short,  comfortable 
ride  from  San  Francisco  on  the  numerous  trains  of 
the  Southern  Pacific.  CJo  and  see  the  good 
roads,  the  neat  bungalows,  the  endless  acres  of  deep 
green  alfalfa,  the  trainloads  of  cantaloupes  leaWng 
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Redeems  Its  Bonds 


In  corporate  and  municipal  finance  the 
sinking  fund,  tlie  annual  accumulation  of 
fixed  installments  to  retire  outstanding  bonds, 
has  been  more  or  less  of  a  joke  perpetrated 
by  the  bookkeepCT.  In  most  cities  the  sink- 
ing fund  is  a  pleasant  fiction ;  it  exists  on  paper, 
but  the  cash  isn't  there.  When  the  txmds 
fall  due  they  are  refunded,  which  means  that 
other  bonds  are  issued  to  take  their  place 
and  the  debt  is  handed  on  to  posterity. 

To  remedy  this  situation  the  1913  Arizona 
legislature  passed  a  law  compelling  all  munici- 
palities and  counties  to  levy  an  annual  tax 
sufficient  to  retire  any  bond  issue  within  the 
period  the  bonds  run.  If,  for  instance,  a 
Ixmd  issue  falls  due  in  thirty  years,  the  dty 
or  county  must  annually  levy  a  tax  equivalent 
to  one-thirtieth  of  the  total  issue. 

Tucson  had  issued  $165,000  worth  of  water- 
works bonds;  in  1915  another  issue  of  $339,000 
was  sold.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  state 
law  Tucson  would  be  obliged  to  raise  every 
year  $13,466  to  take  care  of  sinking  fund  re- 
quirements, in  addition  to  the  interest.  This 
item  would  give  the  tax  rate  of  Tucson  a 
boost  which  would  make  itself  plainly  felt 
in  the  tax  bills. 

Now  Pima  county,  of  which  Tucson  is  the 
heart,  has  a  taxpayers'  association  whose 
secretary,  George  H.  Smalley,  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  scrutinizing  every  bill  and  item  of 
expense  and  of  suggesting  ways  and  means  to 
keep  expenses  down.  Mr.  Smalley  suggested  a 
method  by  which  the  bond  issue  of  $165^00 
could  be  retired  through  a  total  tax  levy  of 
only  $62,618;  by  the  same  method  the  tax- 
payers would  have  to  raise  only  $90,702  to 
wipe  out  the  $239,000  bond  issue  of  the  present 
year. 

Instead  of  taking  the  money  raised  by  tax- 
ation for  the  redemption  fund  and  depositing 
it  in  a  bank  where  it  would  draw  only  two  per- 


cent interest  and  whence  it  might  be  diverted 
into  the  fund  of  S(mie  dty  department,  he 
proposed  that  the  dty  invest  the  annual  tax 
proceeds  in  street  improvement  bonds  bearing 
six  percent  interest  and  payable  in  ten  years. 
The  annual  interest  was  to  be  reinvested  in 
the  same  class  of  bonds  and  the  interest  would 
thus  be  compounded  at  six  percent.  Instead 
of  levying  an  annual  tax  of  $5,500  to  retire 
the  $165,000  issue,  the  total  amount  to  be 
raised  and  invested  in  street  improvement 
bonds  would  be  only  $i,o8o.  On  the  $139,000 
issue  an  aimual  tax  of  $7,966  was  necessary 
to  retire  the  prindpal  in  thirty  years;  by 
investing  $3,023  a  year  in  street  improvement 
bonds,  the  compound  interest  would  accom- 
plish the  same  object.  In  other  words,  the 
investment  of  the  sinking  fund  in  the  improve- 
ment bonds  will  save  the  taxpayers  $350,680 
in  thirty  years,  out  of  a  total  of  only  $404,000. 
The  dty  council  has  adopted  the  assoda- 
Uon's  suggestion  and  is  thereby  saving  the 
taxpayers  $8,363  a  year,  besides  providing 
a  bona-fide  sinking  fund  and  a  good  market 
for  local  improvement  bonds.  Other  munid- 
palities  throughout  the  West  may  with  profit 
adopt  the  Tucson  method. 


Tke  Invertor  a  Opportunity 

For  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  corporate  and 
municipal  financing  has  been  at  low  ebb;  new 
enterprises  of  any  kind  have  found  it  most 
difficult  to  find  capital,  and  lestablislied  cor- 
porations have  reefed  their  financial  sails. 
The  result  of  this  condition  has  btcn  an  almost 
unprecedented  accumulation  of  investment 
funds.  This  accumulation  cannot  continue 
forever.  The  moment  the  owners  begin  to 
realize  that  the  United  States  will  not  be  in- 
volved in  the  European  war,  a  heavy  buying 
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movement  will  sXsit  in  order  to  put  kUe, 
unproductive  capital  out  to  work  at  five,  six 
and  seven  per  cent.  And  when  peace  ap- 
proaches in  Europe,  it  is  possible  that  thw 
buying  movement  will  attain  eztratvdinary 
proportions. 

The  immediate  result  of  such  a  bujnug  move- 
ment will  be  a  general  lift  in  the  price  level  of 
all  solid  stocks  and  bonds. 

As  usual  the  mass  of  investras  is  waiting 
for  this  bull  movement  to  get  a  runaway  start 
before  entering  the  market.  In  this  attitude 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  encouraged  by  the  bankers. 
Yet  the  greatest  opportimity  for  profit,  for 
the  highest  return  «-ith  the  lowest  cssh  in- 
vestment, exists  when  the  market  is  duU  and 
good  securities  arc  inactive. 

Rock  Iwttom  has  been  reached  in  the  bond 
market,  both  East  and  West.  The  best  bar- 
gains are  to  be  had  now;  three  mmths  hence 
pria.'s  will  be  higher.  The  man  who  waits  for 
the  upward  movement  before  he  enters  the 
market  is  losing  money.  The  time  to  buy  is 
today.  Wisely  selected  securities  will  not  be 
cheaper  than  they  are  this  month  for  many 
years  to  come. 


Irri^atioa  Diatnct  Bonda 

It  is  unfortunate  but  readily  comptefaenable 
why  irrigation  bonds  should  be  decidedly  in 
disfavor  with  the  average  investor  out  of 
close  touch  with  Western  conditions.  The 
Trowbridge  &  Xiver  failure  of  fi\'e  years  ago, 
the  collai>se  of  half-baked  irrigation  enter- 
prises begun  during  the  boom  that  started 
ten  years  ago.  seemed  to  put  the  wild-cat 
stamp  on  ever>-  kind  of  irrigation  bond.  Nor 
had  the  investors  forgotten  that  thirty  years 
ago  many  districts  in  California  issued  irri- 
gation bonds  which  subsequently  were  ren- 

'  dercii  worthless  through  delects  in  the  irriga- 
tion-distria  statute  and  from  other  causes. 
Though  a  porfeith-  logical  outcome  of  events, 
the  attitude  of  in\-cstors  toward  irrig^ion 
K"nl^  is  of  gri'iit  ca'nomii:  im{K>rtance  to  the 
West.  It  prcviiits  solid,  tfficiently  managed 
irrig.uiiiu  tntiqiriMS  from  obtaining  needed 
capit.il  iit  ,1  rf.i.^'ti.iMi-  r.itc.  thereby  retarding 
iho  vlfvolopmont  of  thi-  F.u  W.-st.' 

Yoi  tho  situation  t  not  hopcli-ss.  The  state 
of  Cjliioniia  has  ^<t  iist'li  ihc  task  to  rdial^ 
tale  irrigation  disirici   stviiritios.  to  surround 

;  ihom  with  s^^  m.i:-.>-  s-iliiruards.  restrictions 
iuiii  prtvaution.ir^-  n-iniUnii'tis  ih.ii  the\'  might 
takf  itiu.il  rank  with  city,  county  and  school 
Nmds.     ITio  ri-sults  >'i  thi>  st.Uf  titort  are  dis- 

'  cuss*tl  on  .uiolluT  iviiio  unviir  the  title 
"CoCH^rativo  Irrigation  Fiii.incing." 
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HELPING  THE  HONORABLE  BKl'IN  BUCK 
TO  THAT  TREE 

that  time.  At  the  beguming  of  the  period 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  emigrants  left 
the  fatherland  every  year;  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  despite  the  increased  population, 
emigration  bad  ceased  almost  entirely,  large 
numbers  of  foreign  laborers  were  coming 
into  Germany  every  year.  Industrial  ex- 
pansion and  commercial  growth  had  more 
than  absorbed  the  increase  in  the  p<^ula< 
tion. 

THE   ASLATIC   GERMANY 

Japan  is  rapidly  becoming  an  industrial 
nation.  Though  agriculture  is  still  the 
m^stay  of  her  population,  the  character 
of  her  people  makes  possible  the  same  thor- 
oughgoing national  organization  which 
enabled  Germany  to  take  from  England 
a  large  share  of  the  world's  export  trade. 
If  Japan  keeps  up  the  rate  of  industrial 
growth,  at  least  half  of  the  annual  increase 
in  population  should  be  able  to  find  profit- 
able employment  at  home.  Furthermore, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Japanese  increase 
in  population  will  be  a  full  hundred  per 
cent  within  half  a  century.  It  is  certain 
that  the  increase  at  present  is  considerably 
below  a  million  per  annum.  At  best — or 
at  worst,  whichever  way  the  matter  is 
viewed — the  unabsorbed  increment  twenty- 
five  years  hence  will  not  exceed  five  to 
eight  millions,  allowing  industrial  expan- 
sion to  take  care  of  half  the  prospective 
increase.  And  the  disposition  of  eight 
million  persons  in  twenty-five  years  should 
not  be  an  extremely  difficult  matter. 

Nevertheless  it  is  well  to  remember  that 


the  causes  of  friction  between  J^>an  and 
the  United  States  have  not  yet  been  re- 
moved. Even  allowing  for  absorption  by 
industrial  development,  there  still  will  be  a 
sizable  surplus  to  di^xise  of  somewhere, 
and  the  recent  utterances  of  Japanese 
writers,  especially  of  K.  K.  Kawakami, 
seem  to  indicate  that  South  and  Central 
America  are  more  and  more  attracting 
Japanese  attention. 

SOUTH   AMERrCA  AND  JAPAN 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa 
are  definitely  closed  to  Nipponese  hnmigra- 
tion.  Ag^st  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
the  British  fleet  even  the  Japanese  seem 
to  feel  resignedly  impotent.  No  South 
American  nation  has  a  fleet  that  could 
withstand  Japanese  attack.  True,  there 
is  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  this  doctrine 
does  not  apply  to  peaceful  immigration 
and  conquest.  Kawakami  maintains  that 
the  Japanese  have  a  clear  right  to  emigrate 
in  any  numbers  to  any  South  or  Central 
American  country  which  welcomes  them, 
that  Japanese  merchants  and  manufac- 
turers may  seek  any  concession  which  a 
Latin-American  government  may  be  will- 
ing to  grant.  The  exclusion  laws  of  the 
United  States,  so  the  Japanese  argue,  can- 
not be  stretched  to  include  countries  which, 
though  under  the  wing  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, are  willing  to  receive  Japanese  immi- 
grants. 

If  the  United  States  is  not  willing  to 
recognize  the  justice  of  this  contention, 
argues  the  Japanese  writer,  then  America 
has  no  right  to  raise  any  objections  whatso- 
ever to  a  Japanese  monopoly  in  the  exploi- 
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the  cMef  requisites  for  the  gigantic  task,  the 
fracas  to  the  south  bids  fair  to  continue  un- 
til the  Rio  Grande  freezes  over  or  a  real 
leader  arises  among  the  Mexicans. 

Washington  is  seeking,  hoping, and  pray- 
ing for  such  a  leader.  If  Washington  had 
its  faith  tentatively  pinned  to  Villa,  the 
northern  leader's  recent  reverses  have  put 
him  out  of -the  running.  Apparently  Car- 
ranza  is  gaining  power,  probably  with  the 
aid  of  money  from  sources  as  yet  veiled  in 
darkness.  But  Washington  does  not  want 
to  lend  its  support  to  the  "first  chief." 
Carranza  has  the  pride  of  the  turkey  cock, 
the  stubbornness  of  the  mule  and  the  mental 
horizon  of  the  hill  billy;  also,  he  is  sensitive 
and  touchy  as  a  Japanese  aristocrat.  To 
sum  up,  he  is  impossible  from  the  Washing- 
ton standpoint.  Yet  Villa  will  not  do,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Mexican  leaders  cannot  be 
noticed  in  a  freshly  cut  alfalfa  patch.  Unless 
President  Wilson  decides  to  swallow  the 
bitter  Carranza  pill  or  resolves  to  give 
Villa  consistent  support,  watchful  wiuting 
will  contmue  to  be  the  order  of  the  day,  the 
bwder  disturbances  notwithstanding. 

Anyone  with  a  guaranteed  patent  medi- 
cine for  the  Mexican  fever  will  find  a  buyer 
at  the  Wliite  House,  provided  the  remedy 
is  not  compounded  with  the  alcohol  of  in- 
tervention as  a  base. 

Even  if  Carranza  is  recognized  as  Mex- 
ico's de  Jacto  head,  the  country  will  con- 
tinue to  have  trouble  with  its  feet  and 
hands. 


CAUGHT  BETWEEN'  BA8ES1 


Where  (he  Reclamation  Service 
Stands  High 

IT  has  been  the  fashion  of  late,  especially 
among  these  who  profited  by  its  work, 
to  whack  the  Reclamation  Service  over 
the  head  with  the  heaviest  available  club. 
Anyone  who  listened  to  the  complaints  of 
the  water  users  at  the  hearing  before  Sec- 
retary Lane  a  year  and  a  half  ago  must 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Rec- 
lamation Ser\'ice  was  composed  largely  of 
boneheaded  incompetents  whose  ignorance 
was  equalled  only  by  their  assumption  of 
autocratic  powers.  And  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Cost  Review 
which  examined  into  the  construction  ex- 
penses of  the  Carlsbad  project  in  New 
Mexico  declared  in  its  report  that  the  down- 
trodden farmers  cursed  the  day  when  they 
landed  in  the  sagebrush  under  the  Recla- 
mation Service  thumb,  or  words  to  that 
eSect. 

It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  and  a  great  jc^, 
therefore,  to  listen  to  the  chorus  of  praise 
and  thanksgi\'ing  that  comes  from  Idaho 
where  the  settlers  on  the  Boise  project  are 
slaughtering  the  fatted  calf  in  preparing 
for  the  festival  that  is  to  mark  the  formal 
completion  of  the  Arrowrock  dam,  key- 
stone of  the  system,  on  October  4.  In  the 
first  place,  the  settlers  arc  not  at  all  sorry 
because  the  nation  advanced  public  fun<k 
without  interest  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  storage  dam.  Without 
this  dam  and  the  water  stored  behind  it 
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son  and  the  usual  kindergarten  material.- 
After  the  first  two  days  they  positively  de- 
clined to  handle  the  MontessorL  material. 
The  app^atus  designed  to  educate  the  senses 
of  b^kward,  feeble-minded  children  bored 
these  normal  youngsters  after  they  had  mas- 
tered its  uses  in  an  hour.  And  in  almost 
every  American  Montessori  school  most  of 
the  material  is  either  not  used  at  all  or  else 
employed  in  a  manner  strictly  forbidden 
by  the  book. 

The  Montessori  method  is  designed  pri- 
marily to  educate  the  senses  and  through 
this  sense  education  bring  out  the  person- 
ality of  the  individual  child.  Unfortunately 
the  ego  or  personality  of  the  average  Ameri- 
can diild  is  overdeveloped.  Its  individual- 
ity does  not  need  additional  stimulation; 
rather  it  needs  to  be  guided  into  the  inter- 
woven paths  of  social  activity  and  social 
discipline.  The  gradual  recognition  of  this 
fa^ct  marks  the  end  of  the  Montessori  cult 
without,  however,  diminishing  the  useful- 
ness of  many  parts  of  the  system,  par- 
ticularly as  it  applies  to  the  training  of 
defectives. 

If  the  Montessori  boom  had  accomplished 
nothing  except  to  demonstrate  the  wide- 
spread, intense  interest  in  educational 
aJOfairs.on  the  part  of  the  American  parents, 
it  still  would  have  been  worth  the  money. 


O  Where  Did  the  Sockeye  Go? 

THE  Puget  Soimd  salmon  canners 
made  preparations  for  a  big  output 
this  spring.  The  heavy  biennial  nm 
of  sockeyes  and  humpbagks  was  due.  They 
piu*chased  supplies  suffident  for  the  pack- 
ing of  two  million  cases,  got  their  gear 
ready,  put  traps,  seines  and  wheels  in  order 
and  wiuted  for  the  big  schools. 

They  are  still  waiting.  The  big  schools 
of  the  fickle  fish  did  not  come.  The  catch 
was  the  lowest  on  record;  a  few  of  the  large 
canneries  barely  got  a  scow  load  of  salmon 
all  summer.  Instead  of  two  million  cases 
the  season's  pack  barely  reached  half  a 
million.  The  losses  among  packers  and 
fishermen  were  heavy. 

What  became  of  the  fish? 


Some  authorities  maintain  that  the 
schools  were  diverted  to  the  north,  to  south- 
eastern Alaska  where  the  catch  this  summer 
was  exceptionally  heavy.  Other  authori- 
ties have  quit  guessing;  they  frankly  say 
that  the  ways  of  the  sockeye  are  beyond 
human  imderstanding.  But  they  all 
agree  that  something  should  be  done  to 
replenish  the  Puget  Sound  salmon  supply, 
and  they  point  to  the  heavy  run  of  quinnat 
salmon  in  the  Columbia  river  this  sum- 
mer, during  an  off  year,  as  distinct  and 
irrefutable  proof  of  the  beneficial  effect  of 
fish  hatchery  operation  upon  the  salmon 
supply. 

The  largest  hatching  stream  for  the 
Puget  Sound  salmon  nm  is  the  Eraser  river 
in  British  Coliunbia.  The  packers  offered 
to  help  pay  the  cost  of  hatching  operations 
on  the  Eraser,  but  the  provincial  govern- 
ment declined  alien  aid.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  salmon  industry  that  the 
fisheries  treaty  with  the  Canadian  authori- 
ties, a  treaty  that  has  been  imder  consider- 
ation for  two  years,  be  consununated,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  any  progress  can  be 
made  imtil  the  war  is  over. 

In  the  meantime  Seattle  is  growlipg 
about  an  order-in-council  directed  solely 
and  exclusively  against  one  of  its  flourishing 
industries.  Early  this  year  the  Canadian 
government,  encouraged  perhaps  by  Lon- 
don's example,  issued  an  order-in-coundl 
allowing  the  shipment  in  bond  of  fish 
caught  by  Americans  through  Canadian 
territory.  The  order  was  expressly  de- 
signed to  transfer  the  outfitting  of  Seattle's 
halibut  fleet  to  the  new  port  of  Prince 
Rupert,  terminus  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Pacific.  The  halibut  banks  lie  in  the  Gulf 
of  Alaska  and  are  600  miles  closer  to  Prince 
Rupert  than  to  Seattle.  Naturally  the 
Seattle  fishing  fleet  preferred  to  shiptlurough 
Prince  Rupert  as  soon  as  the  order-in-coim- 
cil  became  effective. 

To  offset  the  Canadian  advantage  the 
Bureau  of  Eisheries  is  prospecting  for  hali- 
but banks  off  the  Washington  coast  and 
apparently  pay  dirt  has  been  found.  Thus 
the  order-in-coimcil  may  after  all  turn  out 
to  have  been  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
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than  that  he  should  entrust  the  younger  son 
to  the  older — that  he  shoidd  exact  a  hack- 
neyed and  too  dramatic  promise  when  he 
died?  Must  I  debit  Tom*s  insistent  con- 
science against  Fred?  Be  logical,  my  dear, 
it  is  just  the  interplay  of  the  most  conven- 
itional  of  selfish  human  4^ire$,  but  should" 
*that  bind  me  fofever  to  the  ratchets  and 
pinions  of  an  eight-day  clock?  We  have 
been  married  for  five  years,  and  at  ten- 
thirty  on  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-five 
nights,  Tom  has  folded  up  his  paper, 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and 
quoted  to  me: 

"  To  bed,  to  bed,  said  Sleepy  Head.' 

''Oh,  I  am  I,  and  this  is  impossible.  It  is 
precisely  as  impossible  as  that  water  should 
run  up  hill,  and  being  impossible,  it  can't 
continue." 

Again: 

"I  must  not  be  improvident.  And  my 
stories  are  imcertain.  Fred's  miraculous 
fortime — I  wonder.  But  I  don't  want  to 
know.  'Dug  up  with  the  point  of  his 
sword.'  That  is  a  little  florid,  I  fear,  but 
fancy  Tom's  saying  it!  Whenever  I  see  a 
picture  of  Laimcelot  with  Arthur's  eyes  and 
Kitchener's  chin  I  shall  know  that  the 
painter  is  a  very  young  and  imsophisticated 
girl — features  of  that  kind  may  organize 
armies  and  supply  beans,  but  they  do  not 
go  jousting." 

After  this  entry  she  closed  the  sheepskin- 
covered  book,  and  read  a  fat  letter  from 
Manila: 
"Dearest  Grace — 

"I  tried  to  write  a  story,  but  you  can  see 
for  yourself  that  the  pieces  won't  fit.  I  have 
often  been  sorry  that  you  didn't  go  on  with 
your  training  and  join  the  Corps.  But  per- 
haps if  you  had,  you  would  have  fallen  into 
my  rut,  and  there  wouldn't  have  been  any 
stories  at  all.  Still,  with  your  talent  and 
my  opportunity — 'The  deaths  ye  have  died 
I  have  watched  beside* — but  the  nurse's 
instinct  always  turns  attention  to  the  hot- 
water  bottle  that  is  getting  luke-warm,  or 
the  5  p.  m.  round  of  temperatures,  and  the 
tense  little  moment  is  forgotten. 

"This  story  wasn't  even  told  to  me,  but 
it  caught  hold  even  with  flippant  old 
Frederica  Nelson's  running  comment.  She 
was  at  the  cholera  camp  at  Jolo,  and  an  old 
Sergeant  simply  had  to  get  ^is  off  his  chest. 
I  had  almost  forgotten  the  story  when  I 
happened  to  see  an  advertisement  in  the 
Manila  Times  that  reminded  me  of  it  and 


even  that  made  only  a  moment's  impresdon 
imtil  the  budget  of  home  papers  came  and 
I  clipped  this  from  the  Sun: 

For  information  leading  to  the  recovery  of 
certain  jade  seals  lost  during  the  sack  of 
Peking,  -  tgpo,  a  reward  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars  will  be  paid  by  the  Impoial  Chinese 
Government,  and  no  questions  asked.  Apply 
to  the  Chinese  Embassy,  Washington,  D.  C, 
or  the  Chinese  consul  in  any  American  dty. 

*1  tried  to  write  the  Sergeant's  story, 
but  it's  such  an  obvious  thing,  the  old  man 
finding  the  boy  there  and  all — and  then 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  boy? 
You  might  kill  him,  but  I  don't  like  im- 
pleasant  stories.  Anyway,  it  isn't  right  to 
let  anybody  keep  the  loot — especially  the 
old  man,  and  yet  if  he  goes  and  reports  it,  as 
he  ought  to  do,  there's  the  boy  to  dispose  of 
again.  The  Sergeant  said  that  the  old  man 
simply  kept  it  to  shield  the  boy,  intending 
to  return  it  when  he  coidd.  I  thought  per- 
haps that  could  be  worked  in  with  the  adver- 
tised reward,  but  I  can't  do  it.  If  I  try  it 
the  way  it  was  told  it  sounds  like  a  Sunday 
supplement,  and  if  I  put  on  any  frills,  it 
suggests  that  some  one  should  painlessly 
put  me  out  of  my  agony.  Can  you  use  it? 
If  you  think  you  can  you're  welcome  to  it.'* 

Grace  smiled  and  reached  for  the  little 
book  again,  opened  it,  and  at  her  "pepper 
and  salt  page"  wrote: 

"To  write  a  story,  take  a  handful  of  arti- 
ficial and  perfectly  unheard-of  people;  stir 
into  a  batter  of  impossible  situations,  chum 
thoroughly  on  a  typewriter,  and  at  the 
moment  of  serving  add  a  jolt  of  fifty-nine 
per  cent  liquor  of  your  own  choosing,  and  if 
the  editor's  reader  hasn't  suspected  what 
the  jolt  will  be,  you  may  sell  it.  N.  B. 
Never  try  to  construct  it  from  something 
told  on  a  death-bed.    Stick  to  the  recipe." 

Then  she  turned  her  attention  to  the 
manuscript  written  by  her  nurse  friend  in 
Manila,  a  scratched  and  blotted  paper  with 
frequent  interlineations  and  some  com- 
ments. 

THE    sergeant's    STORY    (OR   PERHAPS   THE 
GREAT  LOOT  SOUNDS  MORE  INVITING) 

You  know  how  it  was  in  Peking  after  the 
Allies  had  took  it.  The  city  was  divided 
into  sections  and  turned  over  to  the  various 
nations  for  occupation.  Of  course  the 
books  says  "no  more  loot,"  but  more  things 
happen  in  the  field  than  ever  get  into  the 
books.     Old   ChaflFee's    got  a  jaw  like  a 
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"Sergeant,"  says  he,  "we've  been  soldierin* 
together  ever  since  Pme  Ridge." 

"Rosebud,"  s'  I. 

"Rosebud  it  was.  Sergeant,  I'm  askin' 
you  a  favor." 

"One  askings  sufficient." 

So  he  turned  around,  and  the  Chine  was 
at  his  elbow. 

"Sigue,"  says  he,  and  we  hiked,  the  Chino 
in  the  lead.  You  could  follow  him  by  the 
pe-gluck  pe-gluck  of  his  wooden  shoes  in  the 
mud  and  the  wheeze  and  gulp  of  his  breath, 
because  he  was  most  all  in.  But  you 
couldn't  have  followed  him  no  other  way, 
because  it  couldn't  have  been  no  blacker 
with  your  eyes  shut.  I  didn't  know  East 
from  Up.  Once  I  stumbled  over  something 
soft  and  humpy,  and  when  I  went  down  I 
felt  a  hand,  and  a  dog  yelped  and  skulked 
away.  The  feller  struck  a  match,  but  he 
blew  it  out  quick  and  we  got  out  of  that — 
sick. 

Purty  soon  you  couldn't  exactly  see  the 
sky,  but  you  could  sort  of  feel  where  it 
ought  to  be,  and  the  smell  wasn't  so  thick — 
mixed  more  with  burned  things,  and  once 
against  a  ragged  light  place  in  the  clouds  I 
saw  the  bare  burnt  roof-beams  of  a  house. 
I  thought  we  was  skirtin'  the  edge  of  the 
Rooshian  section,  but  way  off  in  the  right 
front  a  lantern  went  swingin'  along  with 
legs  walkin'  beside  it,  and  we  heard  a  voice 
sortof  croonin': 

"Id-a  git  mah  razah  an*  mah  gun, 
An'  he  might  pay  de  fine — " 

It  sounded  funny  out  there,  nobody  knew 
where,  in  the  middle  of  Peking,  in  the  black 
night,  but  we  could  see  it  wasn't  the 
Rooshian  section.  It  was  a  pwitrol,  and  we 
huddled  back  into  a  comer  imtil  it  passed. 
Purty  soon  we  was  out  of  the  burned  dis- 
trict. The  air  was  freer,  and  you  could 
make  out  the  houses — stone  and  set  back 
from  the  road  a  piece  with  p>aper  signs  of 
good  and  bad  gods  on  the  door  p)osts  to  keep 
out  the  spirits — but  all  dark  and  not  a  sign 
of  life. 

Finally  we  halted  and  the  Chino  pointed. 
The  shutter  of  a  window  wasn't  clear  dosed 
and  we  could  see  a  fine  thread  of  yellow 
light.  We  sneaked  across  the  court.  It  was 
a  grilled  window  high  up.  I  give  the  feller 
a  Uft  and  he  hung  there,  seemed  to  me  like 
an  age,  and  when  I  let  him  dowTi,  he  says: 

"Stay  here,  I'll  find  out  about  rear  doors." 

When  he  was  gone  I  took  a  look.    It  was 


a  little  square  room  and  there  wasn't  a 
stick  of  furniture  in  it.  Square  in  the  center 
was  a  Chino  woman  stripped  to  the  waist. 
She  was  hangin'  from  her  arms  by  thongs 
tied  to  the  r«iters,  her  toeg  just  touchin'  the 
groimd,  head  drooped  back,  hair  streamin'. 
Directly  across  from  her  an'  crouched  like  a 
runner  set  in  a  combination  start  was  a 
Russian  soldier,  humpy  in  his  big  gray  over- 
coat— ^his  strained  face  was  toward  me  but 
he  was  watchin'  the  woman.  His  bayo- 
netted  rifle  was  leanin'  against  the  wall  be- 
hind him.  By  each  side  of  her  was  a  man — 
one  was  a  Cossack  officer  and  the  other  was 
a  young  English  clerk  or  something  I'd 
seen  around  the  Legation.  They'd  do 
something  to  her,  and  then  the  mujflc  would 
say  something  in  Chinese  and  then  ^'d 
shake  her  head  for  "no,"  and  tb^'d  do  it 
again,  the  mujik  on  the  floor  jabboring 
away  all  the  time.  The  only  li^t  was  four 
lantern-candles  stuck  in  their  own  grease 
on  a  cracker  box  lid,  and  they  smoked  and 
wavered  aroimd  and  threw  black  shadows 
on  the  ceiling.  Beside  the  candles  was 
three  cradle-^ped  yellowish  ivory  boxes 
with  the  lids  pried  open.  Streamin'  out  of 
one  of  'em  that  was  half  turned  on  its  side 
was  a  pile  of  somethin'  or  other.  When  the 
light  played  on  it,  it  flared  back,  red  and 
green  flashes  and  sometimes  a  spark  of  blue 
like  the  sparks  imder  a  trolley  on  a  wet 
night.  I  didn't  have  the  loot  fever  before, 
but  I  found  myself  figgerin'  right  there. 
All  that  was  in  the  other  boxes  was  little 
|x>lished  flat  green  bricks  about  as  big  as  a 
fat  note-book,  and  all  let  in  with  gold 
Chinese  hen-tracks  and  dragons. 

I  was  so  sort  of  frazzled  that  I  guess  I 
hadn't  took  a  fair  look  around.  Somethin' 
stirred,  and  I  seen  that  sittin'  on  the  box 
that  the  candle-board  had  come  from,  was  a 
man,  all  dejected  like  with  his  elbows  on  bis 
knees  and  his  chin  in  his  hand.  He  got  up, 
his  shadow  streakin'  big  behind  him  on  the 
wall.    It  was  the  feller's  boy. 

"Can't  you  get  that  damned  business 
over?"  he  says.    "I  can't  stand  it." 

"You  can  stand  everything  but  doln'  it," 
says  the  Englishman.  "Sit  down  or  get 
out."  ^ 

Then  the  feller  come  back  and  I  dropped* 

"No  back  door,"  s'he.  "T\^^  bouse 
rambles  right  up  against  the  ipnef  wall. 
We'U  have  to  rush  it." 

We  sneaked  across  a  little  inner  court, 
the  Chino  at  our  heels  now.    We  found  a 
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door,  and  through  a  crack  m  it  you  could 
see  the  far  side  of  the  room  and  die  mujik. 

"Ftw,"  says  the  feller  and  pointed  to  me. 
"And  not  a  shot — patrols  'd  be  here  in  ten 
minutes." 

Then  we  rushed  the  door.  I  laid  my  gun 
flat  in  my  hand  and  met  the  Rooshian, 
gettin*  up  with  a  side  swipe,  just  as  he  was 
reachin'  for  his  rifle.  It  caught  him  on  the 
temple  and  he  went  down  like  a  polled  ox, 
but  so  did  I.  I  don't  just  know  who  hit  me, 
but  I  think  it  was  the  boy,  because  while  it 
dinmied  me  for  a  minute  my  lights  didn't 
go  out.  They  just  danced  and  flickered, 
and  when  I  could  see  again  I  was  lyin'  on  my 
side.  Right  at  my  feet,  the  feller  with  his 
sword  out — ^back  against  the  wall  was 
holdin*  off  two;  the  Cossack  with  his  curved 
yataghan,  and  the  Englishman  jabbin'  at 
him  with  a  five-foot  beam.  The  boy  was 
standin'  behind  them  with  his  pistol 
drawed  and  half  pointed.  Once  he  raised 
it,  and  then  he  let  it  drop.  He  couldn't 
seem  to  have  the  nerve.  I  pivoted  on  my 
hip  and  kicked  the  Cossack's  front  foot- 
guard  out  so  that  he  dropp)ed  on  one  knee, 
and  just  as  he  dr(»>ped,  the  feller's  sword 
went  through  his  chest  high  up,  and  when 
the  Cossack  got  up  lus  sword  arm  was  limp. 
The  Englisher  immediately  started  backin' 
away  till  he  was  opposite  the  boy. 

"Shoot,  you  fool — shoot — "  for  the  feller 
was  pressin'  him  back  toward  the  door,  and 
the  beam  was  no  good  as  a  club  and  useless 
as  a  spear.  I  don't  know  whether  the  boy 
would  have  done  it  or  not — he  started  to. 
The  Chino  had  slipped  in  and  cut  the  woman 
down.  He  was  holdin'  her  in  his  arms. 
Everything  seemed  to  happen  at  once. 
There  was  a  shot.  It  must  have  been  the 
mujik  that  had  come  to,  and  I  reckon  I  was 
the  target,  for  I  was  up  and  makin'  for  the 
boy.  It  went  so  close  that  it  blinded  and 
deafened  me  and  filled  my  face  with 
smartin'  powder  flecks — ^you'U  notice  some 
of  'em  to  this  good  day  But  it  was  the 
Chino,  and  what  he  held  in  his  arms,  that 
got  it — full.  They  dropped.  The  same 
minute  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  inner 
wall  of  the  room  disappeared.  Of  course  it 
was  just  a  screen  being  folded  up,  but  it 
looked  like  magic.  There,  crowded  in  the 
wall  space,  was  faces — fierce  ugly  yellow 
faces,  about  a  score  of  'em,  with  the  candle 
light  on  their  cheeks  and  the  hollows  of 
their  eyes  deep  in  the  dark,  and  the  flicker 
of  the  light  on  old  lacquered  armor,  and  long 


swords,  and  hooked  spears  and  axes,  and 
banners  maybe.  It  was  like  a  page  tore  out 
of  some  kid's  book  of  Arabian  nights,  when 
the  feller  rubs  the  lamp,  and  this  was  what 
come  lookin'  down  on  him,  surprised, 
grouchy,  but  waitin'  for  orders — eunuchs  of 
the  PaLeuce  Guard.  Well,  somebody  put  his 
foot  on  the  light.  There  was  a  scramble 
towards  the  boxes  on  the  floor,  and  the  next 
I  was  sure  of  what  happened,  the  feller  and 
the  boy  and  me  was  out  in  the  mud  and 
ninnin',  we  didn't  know  where — ^just  away. 

Well,  after  while  we  got  back.  It  was 
almost  momin' — ^barely  fight  enough  in  the 
feller's  room  to  see.  And  that  was  the  first 
we  knowed  that  the  boy  had  been  luggin' 
one  of  them  little  ivory  chests  all  through 
the  night.  He  walks  over  and  sets  it  on  the 
table. 

"What's  the  idea—"  s'he.  "D'you  think 
you'll  get  thirds  out  of  it,  or  what?" 

The  feller  didn't  answer.  He  just  stood 
there  with  his  face  puckered  up  puzzled. 

"  'Cause  you  won't,"  says  the  boy.  "It's 
a  fortune— Kiiamonds  and  rubies — " 

"Open  it.  Sergeant,"  says  the  feller.  I 
did,  m^  heart  in  my  throat.  There  wasn't  a 
thing  m  it  but  a  nest  of  them  little  green 
bricks  packed  in  cotton.  I  know  what  they 
was  now — the  jade  seals  of  the  first  book  of 
Confucius.  But  then — ^well,  the  boy  just 
slumped  into  a  chair,  and  that's  the  way  I 
felt.  Then  he  started  to  swear.  He'd  got 
the  wrong  box.  I've  heard  old  Jim  Mc- 
Cracken  take  a  train  of  forty  mules  through 
the  Tuolumne  Bog,  and  he  could  swear  in 
five  languages  and  some  Indian  dialects, 
but  he  couldn't  touch  this.  Words  come 
out  of  that  boy's  mouth  that  would  have 
made  a  pirate  blush  like  a  peony. 

"Thirds!"  he  says.  "You  can  have  the 
bunch  of  'em.  But  I'll  make  that  (he  named 
the  Englisher)  pimgle." 

The  feller  walked  over  and  started 
proddin'  in  the  box. 

"These,"  he  said  slow  and  deliberate, 
"should  be  turned  into  General  Chaffee's 
headquarters  today." 

Well,  that  big,  blusterin',  braggin'  boy 
wilted.  It  was  Bkc  dehomin'  a  great,  big, 
fierce  Texas  longhom,  and  the  way  they 
look  like  a  sick  muley  when  they  come  out 
of  the  chute. 

"01"  says  he.  "You  won't — you  would- 
n't! Why,  you  might  as  well  take  your 
pistol  and  shoot  me." 

"I  might  better,"  says  the  feller.    And 
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unbroken  line  of  mayors  had  done  before  him, 
and  let  the  towTi  be  as  immoral  as  it  liked. 
That  was  what  the  people  wanted.  It 
suited  the  taste  and  convenience  of  the 
loggers  and  miners  who  gave  Seattle  a  great 
floating  population,  and  it  put  a  great  deal 
of  money  into  circulation.  And  that  too 
was  what  the  people  wanted. 

When  Gill  felt  that  it  was  time  to  be  vin- 
dicated, he  was  frank  about  it.  He  said  to 
the  voters  of  Seattle  as  plainly  as  such  a 
thing  can  be  said  to  people  whose  votes  you 
are  courting: 

You  elected  me  as  an  *'open  town'' 
mayor,  and  I  gave  you  an  open  town. 
Then  you  changed  your  mind,  and  re- 
called me  to  show  vou  wanted  a  closed 
town.  All  right,  now  that  I  know  you 
have  changed  your  mind,  I  will  run  iis 
a  **closed  towTi"  mavor  and,  if  vou 
elect  me,  I  will  close  your  town  as 
tight  as  a  drum — or,  to  be  more  exact, 
I  will  give  you  the  kind  of  closed  town 
vou  want. 

Schmitz'  case  is  different,  e.\cept  in  the 
desire  for  vindication.  Schmitz  was  elected 
as  a  labor  union  mayor.  San  Francisco 
was  an  op)en  town  as  it  had  always  been. 
The  city  government  was  corrupt,  as  it  had 
been  for  some  time,  and  city  officials  were 
known  to  have  their  price.  The  price  of  the 
sup)ervisors  was  contemptibly  small.  In 
larger  matters  it  wiis  always  necessary-  to 
**see  Ruef." 

Abe  Ruef  went  to  the  penitentiary  for  the 
jKirt  he  played,  and  Schmitz  was  convicted 
by  a  trial  jur>'  though  released  when  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California  ordered  a  new 
trial.  A  long  time  afterwards  Schmitz  was 
tried  again  and  acquitted.  Of  the  many 
other  indictments  found  against  him  none 
has  since  been  tried.  But  Ruef  was  con- 
victed and  spent  half  of  a  long  term  in  prison 
before  being  paroled.  No  higher  court 
could  come  to  his  assistance.  He  was  found 
guilty  Ik'cause  he  was  guilty. 

Ruef  was  guilty,  and.  if  Ruef  was  guilty, 
what  about  Schmitz?  Was  he  Ruof's  ac- 
complice or  his  dupe?  In  coming  forward 
now  Schmitz  makes  no  admissions.  He 
glosses  over  his  past  by  using  his  line  eyes 
and  talking  about  mob  law.  He  speaks  of 
the  graft  prosecution  as  a  conspiracy.  He 
asks  "x'indication"  for  what  he  sutTered  at 
the  hands  of  "conspirators."  He  had  con- 
siderable to  sav  about  this  at  Dreamland 


Rink,  but  the  crowd  was  not  interested.  It 
was  willing  to  let  the  past  lie  dead.  It  gave 
its  ear  more  eagerly  to  his  talk  about  good 
business  and  prosperity. 

Schmitz  has  played  on  the  line:  "I  will 
not  be  a  different  mavor,  but  a  better 
mayor."  He  does  not  admit  he  ever  did 
wrong.  He  is  not  chastened.  He  merely 
says  he  has  a  riiKT  experience.  With  thfe 
attitude  I  feel  no  more  inclined  to  quarrel 
than  the  crowd  in  Dreamland  Rink. 
What's  the  use?  It  is  not  a  question  in  San 
Francisco  whether  Schmitz  was  ever  a 
boodling  mayor,  but  whether  "good  old 
'Gene''  is  to  be  given  another  chance. 

That  was  the  public  attitude  when  Hi 
Gill  was  running  for  mayor  of  Seattle.  The 
common  street-comer  remark  was,  "Give 
Gill  another  chance.''  The  voters  took  a 
s[)orting  interest  in  him.  "See  if  Hi  can 
come  back,''  was  the  way  it  was  usually  put. 
People  have  an  interest  of  that  kind  in 
prize-fighters  and  in  reformed  men. 

The  man  who  rescues  himself  from  the 
depths  carries  with  him  a  romantic  interest. 
Mayor  Gill  interested  the  public  as  Billy 
Sunday  does.  We  can  quarrel  with  the 
attitude  if  we  like,  but  in  politics  one  does 
not  quarrel  \nth  public  sentiment.  The 
politician  takes  advantage  of  it. 

Gill  did.  For  Gill  is  not  really  a  "re- 
formed" man.  He  is  the  same  kind  of  man 
he  has  always  been.  He  is  an  educated 
lawyer  with  a  general  practice.  If  he  seems 
to  affect  the  rough  diamond,  he  does  it  for 
political  puq)oses.  For  the  same  reason  he 
smokes  a  corn-cob  pipe  conspicuously  in 
public.  But  the  "vindication"  attitude  was 
good  i>olitics. 

When  Gill  regained  the  mayoralty,  he 
strode  into  his  old  ofhce  as  soon  as  it  had 
been  vacated  by  the  "pure  push"  which  had 
occupied  it  in  the  interim,  and  looked 
around  in  disgust  at  the  evidences  of  "high- 
bro>nsm."  His  eye  fixed  on  a  pair  of  flimsy 
curtains. 

"Tear  down  those  curtains,"  he  said  to 
Jimmie  Creehan,  his  secretar}'.  "This  is  no 
jxirlor." 

That  remark  made  a  great  hit  in  Seattle's 
underworld. 

The  careers  of  Gill  and  Schmitz  are  almost 
exactly  alike  in  one  respect.  Both  were 
broken  over  what  came  to  be  known  as 
"municipal  cribs."  Seattle  had  had  its 
"Midwav"  and  its  "Paris  House"  within  a 
well-defined   restricted  district,  according 
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Council,  and  temporarily  mayor,  removed 
Wappenstein  from  oflSce  for  accepting 
money  from  gamblers.  Gill  returned  and 
immediately  reinstated  him.  Schmitz  and 
Ruef  had  done  nothing  bolder.  It  can  only 
be  compared  to  Ruef  s  attempt  to  seize  the 
office  of  district  attorney  to  block  the  prose- 
cution. 

Wappenstein  was  sejit  to  the  penitentiary 
after  being  convicted  of  accepting  money 
for  the  protection  of  gambling.  The  Recall, 
set  into  operation  by  a  petition  generously 
signed  by  man>^  citizens  who  have  since 
"vindicated"  Gill,  removed  him  from  office. 
George  W.  Billing  was  given  a  big  majority 
in  the  recall  electio/i,  and  began  to  clean  up 
the  city.  He  had  a  "purity  squad"  which 
made  raids  among  the  red  lights  and 
figured  daily  on  the  front  pages  of  the 
Seattle  papers.    The  city  reveled  in  virtue. 

At  the  regular  election  Billing  refused  to 
run  for  office  again  and  George  W.  Cotterill 
succeeded  him  as  mayor  and  leader  of  the 
reform  movement.  At  the  end  of  two  years, 
a  year  ago  this  autunm,  Cotterill  ran  for 
office  again,  this  time  against  Gill  in  his 
campaign  for  vindication,  and  Gill  swept 
the  city.  Women  voted  for  him  in  unex- 
pected numbers.  He  carried  the  Eighteenth 
District,  a  section  of  homes  where  the  de- 
mand for  his  recall  had  been  the  strongest. 
His  majority  was  the  largest  ever  given  a 
mayor  of  Seattle. 

Gill  was  elected  mayor  of  Seattle  by  two 
human  weaknesses,  "heart"  and  a  sneaking 
hope  that  Seattle  would  not  be  so  "pure" 
under  his  administration.  "Heart"  was  the 
biggest  influence.  As  a  reformed  mayor  he 
made  a  sentimental  figure.  But  he  could 
not  have  had  so  great  a  majority  if  a  large 
vote  in  Seattle  had  not  felt  sure  he  would 
have  no  "purity  squad."  It  is  well  within 
the  boimds  of  possibility  that  something 
like  Giirs  "vindication"  may  happen  to 
Schmitz  in  San  Francisco. 

I  saw  Schmitz  during  the  August  just 
past,  some  time  after  the  rally  at  Dreamland 
Rink.  He  was  advancing  among  the  tables 
of  a  big  restaurant,  smiling  and  bowing  right 
and  left.  He  was  the  guest,  as  I  was,  of 
the  secretary  of  a  powerful  San  Francisco 
labor  imion. 

At  that  table  I  appraised  Schmitz  for  the 
first  time  as  a  man.    Before  I  had  seen  him 


only  as  a  disgraced  mayor.  As  a  man  I  was 
surprised  to  find  I  liked  him.  I  found  4iis 
manners  gracious,  his  ways  winning.  If  I 
had  a  vote  in  San  Francisco  he  could  not 
have  it;  nevertheless  I  admit  myself  a  vic- 
tim to  his  charm.  I  accused  him  of  having 
the  blather  and  blarney  of  an  Irishman. 
He  laughed,  his  Irish  eyes  twinkling,  and 
said,  "But  my  mother  was  Irish,  you  know. 
She  and  all  her  brothers  were  tall  and  broad 
as  I  am,  and  I  guess  I  take  after  my 
mother." 

We  discussed  his  reception  at  Dreamland 
Rink,  and  he  was  ingenuous  and  likeable 
about  it.  It  remained  for  me  to  say  what 
it  was  that  brought  all  those  people  to 
cheer  him.  He  would  not  say  it,  though  I 
tempted  him.  It  was,  in  short,  his  courage. 
They  admired  his  nerve.  They  took  a  sport- 
ing interest  in  him. 

"When  did  you  feel  you  might  win?"  I 
asked  him. 

"The  night  of  the  'Boosters'  Banquet' 
last  spring.  As  I  entered  the  hall  just  a 
little  doubtful  of  the  reception  I  was  to  get 
I  was  preceded  by  a  judge  prominent  in  the 
graft  prosecution.  He  entered  without  be- 
ing acclaimed.  But  when  I  entered  I  was 
applauded. 

"For  years  this  disgrace  had  been  eating 
at  me  inside.  There  were  times  when  I  felt 
I  must  get  some  physical  satisfaction.  I 
remember  meeting  Francis  J.  Heney,  my 
prosecutor,  one  day  on  the  street,  and  I 
almost  gave  way  to  a  wild  desire  to  strike 
him  with  my  fist.  But  all  that  bitter  feeling 
had  left  me  before  I  reached  my  seat  at  the 
Boosters'  Banquet." 

He  spoke  sincerely,  and  my  heart  went 
out  to  him.  When  I  pinned  him  to  real  is- 
sues I  found  his  argument  absurd,  but  as 
long  as  he  stuck  to  personalities  I  was  for 
him.  It  was  easy  to  see  how  he  could  win 
votes  on  a  platform  of  \dndication.  I  have 
heard  many  people  say  it  would  be  a  lasting 
disgrace  for  San  Francisco  to  elect  Schmitz 
mayor  again.  I  cannot  agree  with  them. 
It  would  be  a  mistake.  I  think  it  would 
do  San  Francisco  harm.  But,  at  worst,  San 
Francisco  would  be  showing  an  amiable 
human  weakness.  As  in  Gill's  case  part  of 
that  vote  would  be  "heart"  and  the  rest  of 
it  a  sneaking  hope  that  San  Francisco  would 
be  an  open  town  once  more. 
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1  don't  wanta  go  to  th'  country,"  she 
sobbed. 

As  the  children  joined  in  with  lusty  howls, 
Flora  spread  out  her  palms  helplessly.  But 
Mrs.  Grayson  stepped  swiftly  forward  and 
laid  a  soothing  hand  on  the  pitifully  small 
shoulder. 

"There,  there,  my  dear,"  she  said.  "You 
mustn't  cry.  You'll  love  the  country,  I'm 
sure." 

"'Course  you  will,  Mayme,"  echoed 
Flora,  going  to  one  of  the  candy  cases  and 
hurriedly  stuffing  a  yellow  bag  with  "black 
balls"  and  "all-day-suckers."  "Here,  take 
these  with  you  to  remind  you  of  old  times." 

The  candy  seemed  to  comfort  Mayme. 
She  wiped  away  her  tears  and  kissed  the 
four  children  who  stood  in  a  row  regarding 
her  solemnly. 

"Goodby,  kids!"  she  cried,  with  an  at- 
tempt at  gaiety.    "Don't  forgit  me!" 

"You  kin  bet  they  won't,"  promised  their 
mother,  as  she  rescued  a  yellow  marsh- 
mallow  banana  from  the  hands  of  her 
youngest. 

"Goodby,  Flo,"  Mayme  addressed  her 
cousin,  wistfully.  ".You've  been  awful 
good." 

'  "Aw,  no,  I  ain't,"  protested  Flora.  "I 
ain't  done  so  much — not  half  what  I  mighta. 
But  with  four  kids  an'  the  trade  an'  Joe 
gone  'most  the  time,  what  kin  you  expect? 
I'll  write  you  th'  news,  Mayme,  an'  you 
might  do  the  same  by  me." 

"Sure,"  said  Mayme,  chokingly. 

"Come,  Mabel,"  urged  Mrs.  Grayson. 
"We  must  hurry." 

Mayme,  as  they  made  the  trip  to  the  city, 
glanced  timidly  from  time  to  time  at  Mrs. 
Grayson,  and  concluded  that  this  last  in- 
truder in  her  little  world  was  by  far  the 
least  formidable.  There  had  been  so  many 
intrusions  of  late,  and  so  many  puzzling 
happenings,  that  she  hardly  knew  what  to 
expect  next.  It  had  begun  four  months 
before  when  what  she  called  home — if  that 
which  a  drunken  father  and  an  irresponsi- 
ble mother  provided  may  be  termed  such — 
was  suddenly  snatched  away  by  the  omi- 
nous arm  of  the  Law.  Since  then  this  Law 
had  been  ever  present.  It  stifled,  choked 
and  terrified  her,  and  the  closer  it  pressed, 
the  more  blinded  the  light  in  her  wondering 
eyes. 

Events  had  come  about  so  swiftly  and  yet 
vaguely  that  she  had  never  been  able  to 


grasp  their  true  significance.  She  knew  that 
Law  had  granted  her  mother  a  divorce,  that 
Law  had  placed  her  in  the  protection  of  an 
organization  called  the  Juvenile  Court. 
There  were  technicalities  which  she  did  not 
pretend  to  understand,  issues  which  had  no 
bearing  on  her  commonplace  existence.  To 
her,  divorce  meant  merely  an  end  to  the 
screaming  quarrels  in  the  dismal  rooms  over 
the  barber  shop.  It  meant  that  she  must 
make  her  home  with  her  cousin,  Joe  Mun- 
son,  who  was  the  most  prosperous  of  her 
crew  of  shiftless  relatives  and  the  only  one 
with  whom  this  mysterious  Law  would  let 
her  be. 

The  three  months  which  had  followed 
this  change  were  the  happiest  three  months 
in  all  her  dull,  empty  life — three  months 
filled  with  helping  in  the  store;  with  attend- 
ing the  moving  picture  shows  to  which  Bill, 
who  "waited"  in  the  restaurant  next  door, 
often  invited  her.  Then,  suddenly  and 
without  warning,  the  Juvenile  Court  had 
appeared  again  on  the  horizon.  There  had 
been  a  bewildering  trip  to  a  tall  building; 
a  crowded  roomful  of  people;  a  man  who 
sat  behind  a  desk  and  looked  down  at  her 
from  a  lofty  stool;  and  questions  and  ques- 
tions and  questions.  And  upon  her  return 
to  Joe's,  Flora  had  told  her  that  she  was  to 
be  sent  away — to  the  country.  The  Juve- 
nile Court,  it  seemed,  wished  to  get  her  out 
of  the  city — why.  Flora  couldn't  say.  She 
thought  perhaps  it  was  on  Bill's  accoimt, 
though,  as  far  as  she  could  see.  Bill  was  as 
decent  a  fellow  as  ever  waited  tables.  She 
was  going  to  some  people  by  the  name  of 
Pellham,  who  had  a  summer  home — and  no 
dish-washer.  And  she  was  to  exchange  her 
services  for  the  joys  of  the  Great  Outdoors — 
fresh  air,  fragrant  fields,  fruitful  orchards. 
It  was  an  opportunity  which  most  girls 
would  jump  at,  so  Flora  declared  when 
Mayme  wept  and  protested,  and  she  was 
to  consider  herself  fortunate. 

The  Juvenile  Court,  now  greatly  con- 
cerned in  her  welfare,  provided  a  supply  of 
aprons  and  stockings  which  Flora  packed 
in  the  new  telescof)e — another  token  of  their 
generosity.  And  they  prepared  her  for  the 
coming  of  a  "they"  who  would  escort  her 
across  the  city  and  place  her  on  the  train. 
"They"  had  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Grayson, 
who  was  own  sister  to  the  strange  Mrs. 
Pellham,  and  who,  being  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  Juvenile  Court,  was  not  only 
anxious  to  have  a  little  girl  befriended,  but 
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Ma3nne  remained  in  the  orchard  all  day, 
swinging  to  and  fro  in  a  hammock  and  eat- 
ing innumerable  apples.  Vague  grumbles 
from  the  house  occasionally  reached  her, 
and  she  could  feel  the  hostile  eyes  of  the 
guests  when  they  strolled  by.  But  it  was 
three  days  before  she  came  to  see  the  folly 
of  the  course  she  had  chosen.  As  she  was 
sliding  from  the  kitchen  the  third  morning 
of  her  "illness,"  Mrs.  Pellham  stopped  her. 

"Mabel,"  Mrs.  Pellham  began,  in  her 
firm,  cold  voice,  "there's  no  use  in  your 
acting  this  way.  IVe  watched  you  closely, 
and  you  can't  be  as  ill  as  you  pretend. 
YouVe  eaten  hearty  meals,  and  you  seem 
perfectly  able  to  walk  about.  You  must 
get  down  to  business  immediately.  You're 
here  to  work,  not  loaf,  and  your  work  is  very 
light.  I'm  sure  not  many  girls  are  as  pleas- 
antly situated.  If  you're  homesick,  I'm 
sorry.  But  you  might  as  well  make  up  your 
mind  to  get  over  it,  for  we  aren't  going  to 
allow  you  to  return  to  the  city.  The  city  is 
not  the  environment  for  a  girl  in  your  cir- 
cumstances. The  wholesome  surroundings 
of  the  country  are  what  you  need.  And  we 
have  the  approbation — nay,  more — the  co- 
operation of  the  Juvenile  Court  in  keeping 
you  here.  They  want  you  here — away  from 
the  temptations  and  pitfalls  of  the  world. 
They  want  to  make  a  good,  upright  woman 
of  you.  The  state  has  enough  derelicts  on 
its  hands." 

Mayme,  grasping  from  this  that  her  piti- 
ful little  scheme  had  failed,  went  back  to  her 
dish-washing  with  her  rebellion  strength- 
ened, if  anything,  by  this  open  evidence  of 
opposition.  To  run  away  seemed  the  only 
expedient.  But  how  to  do  it?  She  had  no 
money.  She  was  not  acquainted  with  train 
schedules.    She  only  knew  that  she  must  go. 

Lying  in  a  hammock  later  she  shed  tears 
of  baffled  rage  and  humiliation,  and  Miss 
Marion,  passing  at  this  moment,  came  to  sit 
by  her. 

"What  is  it,  Mabel?"  she  asked,  kindly. 
"Can't  you  tell  me?  I  hate  to  see  you  so 
unhappy." 

Encouraged  by  her  friendliness,  Mayme 
sobbed  out  how  she  hated  the  country,  how 
she  longed  to  get  back  to  the  garish  neigh- 
bors, the  familiar  noise  and  dirt,  the  local 
color  to  which  she  was  bom  and  bred. 

"At  night  it's  so  lonesome  here,"  she  cried. 
*1l  lie  an'  listen  to  all  the  fimny  sounds  an' 
the  stQlness,  an'  think  what  they're  doin'  at 
Fto's.  Nights  there  was  grand.   We  used  to 


go  to  the  movies,  or  take  our  chairs  out'n 
the  sidewalk  with  the  other  folks.  One  of 
'em  had  a  graphophone,  an'  we'd  play  it, 
an'  sing  an'  dance.  Everythin'  was  lively 
an*  bright,  an' — ^an'  I  loved  it." 

Miss  Marion  gazed  at  her  in  bewilder- 
ment. 

"Don't  you  like  the  country?"  she  asked. 
"Don't  you  like  the  sun  and  the  stars  and 
the  beautiful  woods  and  hills?" 

"I — I  hates  'em,"  Mayme  wailed.  "Trees 
make  me  blue,  an'  when  I  looks  at  the  hills, 
somethin'  chokes  me  here."  She  put  her 
hand  to  her  breast,  adding  passionately: 
"I  wanta  go  home!    I  wanta  go  home!" 

Miss  Marion,  whose  sympathetic  heart 
was  wnmg  by  such  abject  misery,  attempted 
to  reason  with  her,  but  Mayme  was  past 
reasoning,  and,  though  she  listened  respect- 
fully to  the  philosophical  argiunents  which 
Miss  Marion  offered,  she  was  in  no  way  in- 
fluenced. And  how  could  she  be,  whose 
mind  was  untrained,  whose  entire  life  had 
been  governed  by  instinct — ^an  instinct, 
however,  that  had  not  led  her  into  wrong- 
doing? But  now  a  cunning  entered  her  brain, 
prompted  by  rebellion.  Instinct  told  her  she 
belonged  to  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-First 
street  with  its  tawdry  fun — none  of  it  evil — 
and  to  the  people  in  whose  narrow  grooved 
lives  she  fitted  so  amiably.  Instinct  pointed 
the  way  and  she  obeyed  its  dictum. 

She  was  very  shrewd — far  more  shrewd 
than  one  would  imagine  she  could  be,  after 
gazing  into  her  wan  little  face  and  wide, 
blank  eyes.  Her  role  of  doleful  invalid  gave 
way  to  one  of  smiling  cheer.  She  spoke  of 
the  beauties  of  the  country.  She  admired 
the  flowers  and  the  fruit.  She  even  pro- 
fessed a  desire  to  row  a  boat.  And  all  the 
time,  behind  her  mask,  her  brain  was  busily 
planning,  her  instinct  rapidly  gaining 
ground.  Her  ears,  ever  alert,  heard  train 
schedules  discussed.  She  foimd  out  how 
long  was  the  journey  to  the  city,  which  train 
was  the  most  dependable.  By  the  end  of 
the  week  she  was  ready. 

In  the  furthering  of  her  scheme,  circum- 
stances proved  auspicious.  It  was  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  Miss  Marion,  who  was  driv- 
ing to  the  village  for  supplies,  invited 
Mayme  to  accompany  her.  Timidly 
Mayme  asked  Mrs.  Pellham  for  an  advance 
of  her  monthly  wage. 

*Tm  low  on  underwear,"  she  explained 
glibly.  "An'  I'd  like  to  send  a  postal  to  Flo. 
I  ain't  let  her  know  I  got  here  all  right." 
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Mrs.  Pellham  absentmindedly  subtracted 
a  bill  from  her  purse,  saying  as  -she  handed 
it  to  Mayme:  "I'm  writing  to  Mrs.  Gray- 
son, Mabel,  and  telling  her  how  pleased  we 
are  with  the  way  youVe  at  last  taken  hold. 
And  when  Mrs.  Grayson  makes  her  report 
to  the  Juvenile  Court  she  will  have  a  very 
nice  record  to  give." 

Mayme  scarcely  heard  what  Mrs.  Pell- 
ham said,  for  the  minute  her  fingers  closed 
over  the  money  she  became  a  wild  thing. 
She  could  buy  her  railroad  ticket,  her  return 
to  the  city  she  loved ! 

The  time  which  Miss  Marion  required  for 
her  preparations  for  the  drive  to  the  village 
seemed  interminable  to  Mayme.  She 
walked  the  floor,  knotting  her  fingers  together 
in  a  frenzy.  What  if  at  the  eleventh  hour 
her  plans  should  fail?  What  if  she  should 
find  it  impossible  to  escape  from  the  vigilant 
Pellhams?  This  contingency  fired  her  to 
action.  Pausing  in  the  doorway  of  the 
pantry,  where  Miss  Marion  was  occupied 
with  making  out  the  grocery  list,  she  in- 
quired in  a  faltering  voice: 

"Would  you  like  me  to  go  after  the  mail?" 

The  rural  free  delivery  box  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  where  the  Pellhams'  entrance 
joined  the  main  road.  She  had  walked  there 
several  times  with  Miss  Marion. 

Miss  Marion  answered  vaguely:  "Yes, 
get  it,  if  you  like.  But  don't  be  too  long. 
I'm  nearly  ready  to  start." 

Mayme  was  out  of  the  door  like  a  streak 
of  lightning.  She  had  more  than  an  hour 
in  which  to  cover  the  three  miles  to  the 
station.  Clutching  her  money  tight  in  her 
hand,  she  broke  into  a  run  which  brought 
her  to  the  public  road  in  a  few  minutes. 
Then,  with  a  cautious  glance  behind,  she 
sped  in  the  direction  of  the  village,  the  dust 
rising  in  clouds  about  her,  the  pebbles 
sharp  beneath  her  thin-soled  slippers. 
Twice,  hearing  hoof-beats  in  the  distance, 
she  hid  like  a  scared  rabbit  in  the  wayside 
weeds.  But  her  fears  were  groundless,  for 
Miss  Marion  did  not  come  into  view,  and 
she  reached  the  depot  in  safety.  Even  now 
she  did  not  feel  secure.  People  eyed  her 
curiously,  and  she  was  conscious  for  the 
first  time  of  her  conspicuous  appearance — 
her  heated  face  and  rumpled  clothing  cov- 
ered with  grass  stains  and  dirt.  But,  when 
the  train  pulled  in,  she  climbed  aboard 
unquestioned  and  found  a  seat.  Not  till 
then  did  she  appreciate  the  tension  she  had 
been  imder;  but  as  the  engine  with  a  warn- 


ing shriek  moved  forward,  something  within 
her  snapped,  and  she  shrank  sobbing  into 
the  friendly  shadows. 

They  were  there  to  meet  her,  Mrs.  Gray- 
son and  a  Juvenile  Court  oflicial  to  whom 
Mrs.  Pellham,  after  an  exhaustive  search 
of  the  woods  about  her  place  had  proved 
futile,  and  a  short  conversation  with  the 
station  agent,  fruitful,  had  sent  a  telegram. 

"It  is  my  duty,"  she  had  said  to  Miss 
Marion,  who  hotly  protested.  "It  will  be 
night  when  Mabel  arrives  in  the  city.  We 
can't  allow  her  to  drift  about  alone." 

To  which  Miss  Marion  had  retorted: 
"Mabel  is  capable  of  taking  care  of  herself. 
She'll  go  straight  home  to  her  cousin's.  Let 
her  go,  mother.  She  was  utterly  miserable 
here." 

"Not  half  as  miserable  as  she  would  have 
been  there,"  Mrs.  Pellham  replied.  "The 
city's  the  last  place  on  earth  for  her  kind. 
She  would  have  gone  to  destruction." 

"And  why?"  demanded  Miss  Marion, 
thoroughly  roused.  "She  was  living  de- 
cently enough.  She  was  born  to  that  life. 
She  belongs  in  it.  O,  can't  you  see  her  point 
of  view?"  Miss  Marion  clasped  her  hands 
together.  "She  craved  old  associations — 
the  gossip  of  the  neighborhood,  the  diversion 
of  moving  pictures.  Is  that  so  very  wrong- 
wicked?  As  far  as  I  can  make  out  it  was 
good,  wholesome  fun — noisy,  maybe,  and 
perhaps  not  as  uplifting  as  ours,  but  it  was 
fuUy  and  she  loved  it.  Besides,  it's  her  life. 
What  right  have  we  to  snatch  it  from  her, 
to  dictate  as  to  how  it  shall  be  spent?  We 
don't  understand  her.  She's  a  child  of 
instinct,  nothing  more.  As  long  as  her 
instinct  is  untrammeled,  free,  she'll  be  all 
right.  But  interfere  with  the  instinct,  cast 
a  cloud  of  suspicion  over  her  soul,  and  see 
what  happens.  She'll  go  straight  to  the 
dogs — mark  my  words!  And  it  will  be  you 
— ^and  the  rest  of  us — who  will  have  sent 
her  there." 

Mrs.  Pellham  gazed  at  her  daughter 
aghast. 

"You're  letting  your  emotions  run  away 
with  you,"  she  finally  said.  "Mabel  has 
pulled  the  wool  over  your  eyes.  Don't  you 
realize  that  she's  the  property  of  the 
state,  that  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
country  depends  on  how  such  as  she 
are  dealt  with?  Learned  people  have 
studied  this  problem  for  many  years.  Surely 
they,  out    of   their    wide   and   abundant 
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experience,  are  better  able  to  handle  the 
situation  than  you." 

But  Miss  Marion  cried:  "It's  wrong — ^all 
wrong!  Perhaps,  universally,  its  principles 
are  right.  I  realize  they  are  meant  to  be. 
But  individually  they  are  neither  kind  nor 
just.  In  this  case,  it's  self-evident.  Mayme, 
who  never  did  any  harm,  was  snatched  up 
by  the  cold,  unfeeling  arm  of  the  law — ^like 
a  mere  puppet — and  sent  out  among 
strangers  to  whom  she  was  only  a  little 
human  machine  who  could  wash  dishes — 
for  small  wages.  Confess,  please,  that  that 
is  why  we  wanted  her — because  she  was 
cheaply  had,  not  because  we  wished  to  help 
and  uplift  her.  Yes,  we  were  good  to  her — 
better,  perhaps,  than  others  might  have 
been.  But  now  that  she  has  run  off,  now 
that  instinct  has  made  her  flee  to  the  one 
spot  which  satisfies  her  craving,  shall  we 
condemn — " 

"Marion,  Marion!"  Mrs.  Pellham  broke 
in.  "You  are  utterly  preposterous!  "Mabel 
is  a  shrewd,  designing  little  animal  who 
needs  watching." 

"Then,"  exclaimed  Miss  Marion,  "if 
she's  as  bad  as  that,  why  did  she  wait  to 
slip  away  as  decently  as  she  did?  Why 
didn't  she  go  in  the  dead  of  night?  Why 
didn't  she  steal  your  purse  and  make  an 
escape  long  before?"  Miss  Marion  drew  a 
deep  breath.  "I  tell  you,  her  instincts  aren't 
bad.  But  the  minute  you  mistrust  them, 
they  will  become  so.  Mother,  if  you  wire 
the  court  that  she's  a  runaway  you'll 
sound  her  death-knell.  She'll  be  stamped 
a  delinquent  and  thrown  among  criminals. 
Reform  school!   Oh—" 

But  Mrs.  Pellham,  with  her  hands  over 
her  horrified  ears,  was  crying:  "For  good- 
ness sake,  Marion,  do  stop!  It's  our  duty 
to  wire.  We're  responsible  for  her.  Send 
the  telegram!" 

Miss  Marion  paused  on  the  threshold, 
her  sensitive  face  quivering.  Suddenly 
she  flung  out  her  arms. 

"I'll  send  it!"  she  ejaculated.  "But  I 
shan't  end  with  that.    I'm  going  after  her." 

"Going  after  her?"  echo^  Mrs.  Pellham. 
"You  mean — ^you'll  bring  her  back?" 

"Never!"  answered  Miss  Marion.  "I 
intend  to  save  her." 

"O — oh.  May— me!"  As  the  echo  of  the 
dear  voice  died  away,  the  girl  sitting  in  the 
little  reading-room  of  Friendship  Center 
raised  her  dark  eyes  and  waited  smilingly. 


The  call  came  again — more  clearly — and 
the  sound  of  rapid  footsteps  followed. 

"Here  I  am,"  said  the  girl,  not  moving. 

The  door  behind  her  opened  with  a  jerk, 
the  threshold  creaked,  and  through  the 
twilif'ht  a  shadow  loomed. 

"Why  didn't  you  answer?"  exclaimed 
the  same  voice,  briskly.  "I've  been  calling 
and  calling." 

The  speakcJ,  a  tall,  clean-shaven  young 
man  in  a  neatly  pressed  suit,  paused  at  the 
desk  at  which  Mayme  was  sitting  to  place 
a  hand  over  hers. 

"Well — ?"  he  inquired,  leaning  down. 
"What  are  you  doing  all  alone  in  the  dark?" 

"I'm  thinking.  Bill,"  Mayme  answered, 
looking  up  into  his  eyes. 

"Thinking?"  he  repeated.  "And  what 
are  you  thinking  about?" 

"O,  everything,"  Mayme  said,  speaking 
generally.  Then,  as  if  referring  to  the  sub- 
ject uppermost  in  her  mind,  she  added: 
"Bill,  it  was  six  years  ago  tonight  that  I  ran 
away  from  Miss  Marion's.  It  swept  over 
me — ^all  of  a  sudden,  and  I've  been  review- 
ing things,  and  wondering  where  I'd  be  now 
if  it  hadn't  been  for  her." 

"Why  dig  up  the  past?"  admonished  Bill. 
"That's  done  and  over  with — and  you've 
made  good." 

Without  seeming  to  hear  him,  Mayme 
hurried  on:  "Six  years!  My,  what  a  lot 
has  happened!  What  changes  there've 
been — ^me,  next  to  the  head  here  at  the 
mission,  me  who  was  stamped  ^delinquent' 
and  almost  sent  up  to  Reform  School — " 

"But  you  weren't  sent,"  Bill  protested. 
"So  why—" 

"No,  I  wasn't  sent — thanks  to  Miss 
Marion,"  Mayme  reflected.  "But  I  might 
have  been.  Oh,  it  must  be  wonderful  to 
have  a  big  understanding  heart  like  hers! 
When  I  first  saw  her  I  thought  she  was 
only  pretty  and  sweet.  But  there  was 
something  behind  that — something  big  and 
human,  something  which  built  all  this." 
Her  arm  swept  the  four  walls  of  the  room. 

"But  it  was  Mr.  Farley  who  built  Friend- 
ship Center,"  Bill  reminded  her.  "His 
money,  I  mean." 

"It  was  Miss  Marion,"  contradicted 
Mayme.  "It  was  she  who  started  the  ball 
a-rolling,  interested  him  in  us — and  our  kind." 

"And  how  I  hooted  when  they  first  talked 
about  the  Center,"  mused  Bill.  "Funny  how 
a  fellow  can  switch.  My  idea  of  life  then 
was  to  own  the  All-Night-Lunch  and  go  out 
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Silence  filled  the  shadow-wrapt  room. 
The  clock  on  the  wall  ticked  loudly,  and 
from  the  street  outside  came  sounds  of  traffic. 

"It  would  seem  awfully  queer — not  to  be 
at  Friendship  Center,"  Mayme  said,  finally. 
"I  sort  of  belong  here.  Bill — to  the  neigh- 
borhood— and  Miss  Marion — and — ^and  Mr. 
Farley,  too." 

"You  belong  to  me — more,"  Bill  an- 
swered, a  trifle  unsteadily.  "Ever  since  I 
enrolled  at  the  Center  and  began  to  get 
ahead — go  to  night  school  and  all  that — it's 
been  my  dream  to  some  day  take  you  away 
and  start  another  Friendship  Center  among 
people  like  us — the  kind  we  used  to  be.  WiD 
you  do  it,  Mayme — show  'em  the  world 
isn't  so  black  after  all,  provided  you  use  a 
little  humanity?" 

When  Bill  and  Mayme  left  Friendship 
Center  to  start  their  life  together  in  Western 
City,  there  was  a  little  account  of  their  de- 
parture in  one  of  the  papers.    The  Judge 


who  first  had  tried  Mayme's  case  read  it 
indifferently.  It  is  doubtful  if  he  remem- 
bered her.  But  the  matron  at  the  Deten- 
tion Home,  from  which  Miss  Marion  had 
rescued  her  small  protege,  spread  out  her 
palms  complacently  and  exclaimed  with  a 
sigh  of  deep  satisfaction : 

"Well,  there's  a  case  in  a  hundred.  She 
is  grateful  for  all  we  did." 

Flora  Munson  shed  fer\-ent  tears  and 
cried:  "Mayme's  done  us  proud !  For  awhile 
there,  Joe,  I  didn't  know  what  was  goin'  to 
become  of  her.  It  sure  pays  to  be  good  to 
your  relations." 

Mrs.  Grayson,  still  affiliated  with  the 
Juvenile  Court,  murmured:  "She  can  thank 
me.  It  was  I  who  started  her  on  the  path 
to  righteousness." 

Mrs.  Pellham  remarked  blandly:  "I  did 
my  duty.  I  wonder  if  she  appreciates  the 
fact?" 

Miss  Marion  alone  imderstood.  And  she 
alone  said  nothing. 


•^•j^ 


THE  CONFIDANT 

By  AGNES  KENDRICK  GRAY 

Only  the  little  hill-bird  knows 
All  my  heart's  deep-silent  woes. 

How  should  I  tell  the  yellow  broom, 
Simnily  a-glint  with  bloom, 

And  dull  the  cups  of  faery  gold, 
Where  baldricked  bees  their  revels  hold! 


Could  I  my  starry  jasmine  grieve, 
Or  from  my  painted  dahlias  thieve 

Happiness  which  is  the  dower, 
Heaven-sealed,  of  every  flower? 

Only  the  hill-bird,  braver,  knows. 
Upon  his  wings  he  bears  my  woes. 


-  »'.  <  /.' 
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Bog  it  would  have  been  called  in  Ireland, 
but  there  it  was  "agua-iierray**  or  water- 
land,  the  name  applied  by  some  itinerant 
priest  or  adventurer.  Green  and  fresh  the 
swamp  appeared  to  the  sight,  but  not  so 
fresh  the  miasmic  odor  which  arose  from  it. 
One  knew  instinctively,  without  recourse 
to  legend  or  picture  writing,  that  this 
malarial  breeze  had  played  its  silent  part 
in  the  pitiful  drama  of  extinction  which  had 
destroyed  former  civilizations,  and  which 
now  reached  almost  to  the  last  scene  in  the 
remnant  of  a  people  who  occupied  the  stone 
huts  of  Teoco. 

"Sufficient  for  the  day — "  says  this  or 
that  aborigine,  as  he  hunts  and  fishes  and 
loves  and  lives — and  dies  and  is  forgotten; 
his  progress  stayed,  perhaps  for  a  little 
while  by  the  white  man's  officious  dis- 
cipline and  sanitation.  But  nevertheless, 
inexorable  fate  decrees  that  he  must  go, 
however  slowly — and  that  the  white  man 
who  helped  hun  must  follow  in  his  turn. 
It  has  been  thus  over  and  over  since  pre- 
Cambrian;  it  will  be  thus  again  and  again, 
and  again.  The  trails  of  forgotten  peoples 
form  paths  to  the  farthest  hinterland  for 
those  who  come  after;  the  bones  of  dead 
civilizations  fertilize  Uie  land  their  crops 
made  fallow! 

Teoco,  "city  of  the  sun  god,"  was  sym- 
bolic; symbolic  of  a  race,  its  religion,  its 
customs,  its  history  and  its  dissolution. 

Here  were  gathered  together  a  few  score 
of  surviving  members  of  a  decadent,  de- 
pendent people;  decadent  because  they 
were  not  of  that  sterner  stuff  which  evolu- 
tion terms  "the  fittest;"  dependent  upon 
another  tribe  of  greater  intelligence.  The 
Zotza,  the  priest-people  of  the  Sun- Worship- 
ers. And  of  these  priests  and  their  dan  but 
one  was  left — Ixotl. 

As  the  line  of  stone  houses  formed  the 
periphery  of  the  circle,  so  did  the  Sun 
temple  form  its  center.  Older  than,  or  at 
least  as  old  as  the  temple  of  Zotziha,  that 
of  Teoco  was  yet  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  for  the  mere  presence  of  man 
seems  ever  to  preserve  man's  institutions — 
seems  to  retard  the  very  process  of  erosion 
and  decay.  While  the  temple  of  Teoco 
seemed  smaller,  in  reality  its  dimensions 
were  almost  identical  with  the  ruins  which 
Nowell  had  attempted  to  restore.  Un- 
doubtedly the  unscarred  roof  emphasized 
the  seeming  disparity  in  size. 

Teoco  b^tirred  itself  late.    At  daylight, 


as  one  by  one  the  huts  took  form  from  out 
the  dark  shadows,  no  life  nor  sign  of  life 
stirred,  save  one  lone  sentry  who  leaned 
against  a  tree  in  the  plaza.  The  temple, 
like  a  great  monolith,  crouched  in  the  plaza 
also,  its  heavy  door  closed,  its  little  windows 
under  the  eaves  giving  the  illusion  of  som- 
nolent eyes  guarding  the  sleeping  town. 

An  hour  passed.  A  curl  of  smoke  rose 
lazily  from  one  hut  and  then  another.  An 
andent  squaw,  white-haired,  with  oUa 
balanced  upon  her  head,  left  the  hillside 
line  of  huts  and  made  her  way  to  its  swamp 
for  water,  the  while  she  crooned  a  whining 
folk-song  with  monotonous  reiteration. 

Nowell  awakened  slowly,  the  sound  of 
the  squaw's  song  coming  faintly  to  his  ears. 
It  was  as  dark  as  the  inside  of  a  mine.  He 
shut  his  eyes  and  opened  them  again,  but 
the  darkness  persisted.  His  brain  was  slow 
to  resume  its  functions;  he  was  consdous 
only  of  the  sound  of  the  low- voiced  singing 
and  a  tremendous  throbbing  in  his  temples. 

He  wondered  where  he  was.  The  last  he 
remembered  he  was  walking  dazedly  along 
a  jungle  trail,  escorted  by  a  silent  company 
of  Mayas.  Evidently,  what  with  the  effects 
of  the  blow  on  his  head,  the  excitement, 
lack  of  breakfast  and  water  en  route,  he 
must  have  collapsed  and  been  carried  the 
remainder  of  the  distance  to  this  place 
where  he  now  found  himself  upon  his  return 
to  consdousness. 

Of  one  thing  he  was  certain.  He  was 
safely  imprisoned,  for  his  hands  and  feet 
were  free  and  the  horrible  nauseating  gag 
had  been  removed,  Also,  he  could  recollect 
no  place  in  all  his  travels  where  the  bed  was 
so  hard  as  that  into  which  his  hip  bones 
were  now  burrowing;  no  darkness  so  pro- 
found as  that  which  now  baffled  his  eyes, 
no  odor  quite  so  offensive  as  the  mixture 
of  sewage,  fog  and  dankness  which  now 
assailed  his  nostrils. 

He  lay  quiet  for  a  long  time,  gathering 
his  courage  and  thinking  it  all  out. 

"The  Prisoner  of  Chillon  evidently  had 
nothing  on  me,"  he  mused  presently,  and 
rolled  over  onto  his  hands  and  knees.  He 
conunenced  crawling  and  feeling  around  in 
the  darkness,  and  presently  he  brought  up 
against  an  object  of  singular  smoothness. 
At  first  he  thought  it  might  be  a  polished 
stone  wall,  so  he  followed  it  for  six  feet  and 
turned  a  comer.  He  retraced  his  steps 
about  twelve  feet  and  turned  another 
comer,  and  then  the  truth  leaped  into  his 
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Jimmy  was  half  frantic  with  thirst,  but 
he  had  seen  the  squaw  coming  from  the 
swamp  with  water,  and  he  would  have  none 
of  this.  Any  time  he  drank  swamp  water 
he  preferred  it  boiled  first.  But  he  gobbled 
the  food,  and  washed  his  face  with  the 
water,  and  concluded  that  after  all  life  was 
sweet. 

Whatever  plans  his  captors  might  have 
in  mind,  it  was  apparent  that  they  did  not 
contemplate  his  murder,  for  ample  oppor- 
tunity had  been  afiforded  them  for  that 
during  their  trip  to  Teoco  with  him.  Their 
only  desire,  apparently,  was  to  frighten 
him  into  leaving  the  country  or  into  de- 
sisting from  his  attempts  to  find  the  hidden 
treasure. 

Moreover,  Nowell  knew,  as  does  every 
man  learned  in  ethnology,  that  the  extinct 
aborigines  of  the  continent  of  North 
America,  with  a  few  exceptions  which 
might  be  enumerated  upon  one*s  ten 
fingers,  are  by  nature  peace-loving  and 
pastoral. 

The  study  of  tribe  after  extinct  tribe  has 
failed  to  reveal  the  existence  of  weapons 
of  defense  or*  fortifications  which  could  be 
construed  as  other  than  mere  protective 
measures,  although  all  show  evidences 
enough  of  the  pitiful  defensive  attempts 
to  ward  oflF  inexorable  extinction.  This  has 
been  especially  true  of  the  tribes  of  Central 
America,  where  climate  and  prolific  soil 
make  for  indolence  and  a  spirit  of  laissez 
faire.  Therefore,  the  chances  of  actual 
bodily  harm  were  rather  remote,  so  Nowell 
argued  to  himself,  and  took  comfort  from 
the  argument. 

One  thing,  however,  bothered  him  more 
than  the  fear  of  death  ever  could,  and  that 
was  the  state  of  mind  of  her  he  loved  when 
his  disappearance  should  become  known — 
and  the  harm  which  might  come  to  her 
should  she  endeavor  to  seek  him  out.  Even 
now  she  might  be  seeking  him — it  never 
occurred  to  him  to  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  she  would  give  him  up  without  a 
search — for  he  had  been  missing  from  Sun- 
land  for  twenty-four  hours. 

For  hours  he  fretted  and  worried  over 
his  predicament,  and  the  possible  predica- 
ments in  which  Coralie  might  even  at  that 
very  moment  be  involved,  until  presently 
his  tired  body  relaxed  and  his  head  com- 
menced to  nod.  He  inverted  the  food-bowl 
for  a  pillow,  Chinese  fashion,  stretched  out 
and  fell  asleep. 


WHEN  Jinmiy  awoke  the  day  must 
have  been  far  advanced,  for  the  light 
came  now  more  brightly  through  the  little 
windows  above  the  doorway,  which  stood 
at  the  western  end  of  the  ellipse.  He 
climbed  to  the  altar  once  more,  to  be  on  a 
level  with  the  windows,  and  looked  out. 
The  scene  was  as  peaceful  as  before.  Two 
naked  children  played  with  ball  and  stick 
near  the  main  trail  which  led  across  the 
plaza.  In  the  plaza  itself  two  aged  men 
squatted,  indolent,  seeming  to  wait — wait; 
and  so  they  were  waiting — for  the  longer 
darkness  which  would  soon  encompass 
them,  the  aged — therefore  the  unfit.  A 
locust  whirred  his  Indian  summer  ''watch- 
man's rattle"  aimlessly  here  and  there  above 
the  clumps  of  bunch  grass,  causing  a  vague 
nostalgia  in  the  breast  of  the  imprisoned 
Jinuny. 

He  sat  down  on  the  altar  again  and  com^ 
menced  to  gloom,  for  Coralie  occupied  his 
thoughts  with  increasing  anxiety.  The  mere 
fact  that  she  had  existed  for  six  years  as 
nearly  alone  as  she  was  now  did  not  matter 
in  the  least,  for  love  had  him  in  its  thrall 
and  he  would  have  regarded  that  argument 
as  inconsequential  and  specious. 

Presently  his  gloomy  forebodings  were 
distracted  by  the  measured  beating  of  a 
tom-tom,  and  he  again  stood  erect  upon  the 
altar  to  reconnoitre. 

Coming  toward  the  temple  was  Ixotl, 
marching  with  measured  step  and  dignified. 
He  was  followed  by  ten  of  his  fellows,  each 
of  the  ten  carrying  a  long  spear,  and  the 
sight  of  this  miniature  army  quickly  caused 
Jinuny  to  revise  his  contemptuous  estimate 
of  the  fighting  powers  of  his  abductors. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  Ixotl,  the  priest  of 
the  Zotziha,  who  claimed  his  attention, 
despite  the  spears,  for  tonight  it  was  a 
different  Ixotl  to  the  little  man  he  had  seen 
grubbing  among  his  maize  and  melons  at 
Sunland.  No  longer  was  he  a  serving  man 
but  a  priest  among  his  people,  moving 
with  the  slow,  measured  tread  that  ever 
symbolizes  authority.  His  face  was  painted 
in  odd  designs  of  red  and  yellow  ochre, 
and  he  wore  a  queer  head-dress  notched 
at  the  crown.  A  robe  of  ocelot  skins, 
trimmed  with  brilliant  parrot  feathers  of 
red  and  green,  hung  over  his  shoulders. 

"It  must  be  nearly  sunset,"  thought 
Nowell,  "and  the  old  boy  is  about  to  salute 
his  god,  Pittoo,  the  Sun,  as  he  enters  his 
house  for  the  night,  or  as  the  fellow  in  the 
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song  says,  *just  as  the.  sun  goes  down.' 
I  guess  I'll  get  down  off  his  old  altar,  or 
my  familiarity  may  cause  offense." 

He  was  standing  against  the  wall  to  the 
right  of  the  altar  as  the  door  opened.  The 
spearsmen  entered  first,  presenting  an  un- 
broken line  of  points  to  their  white  pris- 
oner, to  whom,  however,  not  one  of  them 
even  paid  the  compliment  of  a  curious 
glance.  They  merely  looked  through  him 
and  beyond  him.  He  felt  very  small, 
indeed. 

Ixotl  passed  majestically  behind  them 
and  advanced  to  the  altar,  and  now  Jimmy 
was  almost  glad  that  he  had  been  captured 
and  brought  here,  for  he  was  about  to  wit- 
ness  the  esoteric  sunset  ceremonial  of  the 
Zotziha,  or  at  least  so  he  thought.  But 
quite  evidently  Ixotl  thought  differently, 
for  no  ceremony  took  place  aside  from  a 
mere  salute  to  the  sun.  Ixotl  spread  wide 
his  arms  and  fell  forward  up)on  the  obsidian 
altar,  the  while  he  uttered  a  sing-song  rig- 
marole, which  had  something  of  the  mel- 
ody of  the  Gregorian  chant  of  the  Roman 
church. 

Having  finished  his  brief  and  rather 
dignified  devotions,  Ixotl  rose  from  his 
bowed  position  and  turned  to  the  white 
man  with  a  glance  which  seemed  to  say: 
"Well,  that's  over.  Now  let's  get  a  little 
more  personal."  Up  to  now  he  had  ig- 
nored Jimmy  as  if  the  latter  had  been  a  bag 
of  meal.  As  for  Jimmy,  he  had  for  the 
moment  forgotten  that  he  was  a  prisoner, 
in  the  fascination  of  being  present  at  this 
religious  ceremony,  by  the  last  surviving 
priest  of  the  great  Bat-god,  Zotz. 

He  did  not  know  what  Ixotl 's  intention 
with  respect  to  him  might  be,  but  he  haz- 
arded a  keen  guess  that  the  old  rascal  was 
in  as  great  a  quandary  over  his  prisoner  as 
was  the  prisoner  himself!  In  fact,  Jimmy 
wasn't  even  guessing  very  hard,  for  every 
sense  of  his  ethnological  nature  was  alert, 
finding  food  for  thought  in  each  action  of 
the  Itacos  with  their  infinitely  pathetic 
"morituri  salutemos"  to  the  Great  Red  God 
of  Fire  And  Life. 

The  bar  of  waning  sunlight  through  the 
c^n  door  fell  upon  Ixotl  as  he  turned, 
lighting  the  majestic  dignity  of  his  face 
with  its  painted  symbols,  the  meaning  of 
which  he  himself  probably  did  not  know. 

Here  Ixotl,  of  a  race  which  had  been 
greater  than  kings,  took  on  a  new  com- 
manding impressiveness,  and  as  his  somber 


glance  rested  on  the  white  man  the  latter 
instinctively  stood  to  attention,  for  in  his 
heart  was  only  sympathy  now. 

For  several  moments  the  two  gazed  into 
each  other's  eyes,  and  then  came  the  old, 
old  tragedy  of  the  races.  Ixotl  could  not 
stand  the  steady,  fearless  light  in  the  white 
man's  eyes;  his  own  wavered  and  sought 
the  hieroglyphics  on  the  floor. 

Here  among  his  fellows  he  had  striven 
pathetically  to  proclaim  his  authority, 
and  he  knew  he  had  failed.  Prisoner 
though  he  was,  he  realized  that  this  white 
man  before  him  was  his  master. 

Nowell  realized  this  too — realized  that 
with  a  brace  of  automatics  he  could,  in 
this  forgotten  spot,  set  up  a  kingdom  of  his 
own.  Evidently  Ixotl  realized  it  as  welf, 
for  suddenly  he  looked  up  and  pointing 
northward  and  into  the  heavens  where 
Polaris  would  set  his  beacon  light  when 
darkness  should  come,  he  said  hoarsely, 
pleadingly:    "Go!" 

He  had  thought  to  give  a  command,  but 
it  was  an  entreaty.  He  seemed  to  say: 
"If  I  grant  you  your  freedom,  will  you,  in 
the  name  of  your  gods  and  mine,  go  and 
leave  us  in  peace?  We  are  aged  and  help- 
less and  tomorrow  we  shall  die.  What  are 
our  gods  and  our  temples  and  the  poor 
treasures  of  our  gods  to  you,  O  white  man? 
These  things  are  sacred  to  us.  Go  then  and 
for  a  little  while  leave  us  to  that  which  was 
given  into  my  keeping  by  my  fathers!" 

Nowell  shook  his  head.  There  was 
finality  in  his  answer,  as  who  should  say: 
"I  am  the  master!" 

Ixotl  bowed;  then  he  gestured  to  his 
attendants.  The  line  of  spearsmen  about 
faced,  their  weapons  flashing  in  the  last 
rays  of  the  Red  God's  light,  and  behind 
them  passed  Ixotl  as  he  had  entered. 
Silently  the  line  of  spearsmen  withdrew 
after  them  and  the  door  closed. 

When  they  were  gone  Jimmy  discovered 
that  during  the  ceremony  some  one  had  re- 
placed the  food  bowls  with  new  ones,  as  he 
learned  by  following  up  the  smell  of  fresh- 
boiled  maize  ears  and  beans,  cooked  with 
dried  meat,  which  came  from  inside  the 
doorway. 

As  he  sat  there  eating,  the  shuffling 
sound  of  the  sentry's  footsteps  outside  the 
temple  door  came  faintly  to  him.  Came 
presently  too,  the  evening  sounds  of  the 
town,  the  sounds  of  a  dying  day  which  are 
ever  the  same  in  Yucatan  or  Timbuctoo 
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nervous,  Jimmy.  If  she  moves  away  from 
this  window  while  I'm  standing  in  the 
saddle  I'll  get  a  fall.  Do  you  thmk  you'd 
like  to  get  out,  Jimmy?" 

"I'm  not  particular,"  he  confessed. 

"Jimmy!" 

"I  mean  it,  Coralie.  There  are  some 
pictographs  on  the  floor  of  my  prison  cell 
and  I'd  give  a  heap  for  oiie  of  my  little 
acetylene  lamps,  a  pencil  and  a  writing 
tablet.  When  I  have  examined  everything 
very  carefully,  my  dear,  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  leave  this  place  and  never  come  back, 
but  since  I  am  the  second  white  man  to  see 
its  interior,  I  feel  like  sticking  around  while 
I  have  the  opportunity.  That  old  scoundrel 
Ixotl  had  a  job  getting  me  in  here  and  he'll 
have  a  bigger  job  of  getting  me  out.  Were 
he  to  turn  me  loose  in  the  morning  I 
wouldn't  leave." 

"Oh,  Jinmiy,"  she  whispered,  "you're 
great!" 

"I'm  thirsty,"  he  answered  peevishly, 
"and  they  give  me  swamp  water,  which  I 
will  not  drink.  For  heaven's  sake,  Coralie, 
do  get  me  some  pure  water,  one  of  my  car- 
bide lamps  and  some  working  materials. 
At  daylight  ride  back  to  Sunland  for  them, 
and  when  you  return  do  not  fail  to  bring 
that  other  automatic  and  some  cartridges. 
Also  my  toothbrush  and  a  towel.  I'll  watch 
and  listen  for  you  tomorrow  night.  Is 
Mana  with  you?" 

"Yes." 

"Then  tell  her  to  sneak  into  this  filthy 
little  town  on  foot  and  wipe  out  the  tracks 
of  your  mule  under  that  window.  When 
you  leave,  go  quietly.  I  think  there's  a 
sentry  in  front,  although  he's  probably 
asleep.  Run  along  now,  Coralie,  and  God 
bless  you.    Be  careful  in  that  jungle  trail." 

He  had  his  face  pressed  against  the  little 
aperture,  and  now  her  warm  little  hand 
came  stealing  through  and  touched  it. 
He  kissed  the  hand  and  squeezed  it. 

"Coralie,  Coralie,"  he  murmured.  "I 
love  you  so.  You're  such  a  trump — a,  little 
old  right  bower  of  hearts." 

He  heard  her  chuckling.  She  patted  his 
face,  whispered  goodby  and  was  gone.  He 
could  hear  the  soft  thud  of  the  mule's  hoofs 
on  the  turf  of  the  plaza  for  half  a  minute, 
and  then  he  knew  she  had  entered  the  jungle 
trail.  Silence  settled  again  over  the  ancient 
town,  while  within  the  temple  a  happy 
prisoner  kissed  the  butt  of  his  automatic, 
for  the  hands  of  his  loved  one  had  touched  it. 


THE  sun  was  an  hour  high  when  Coralie 
Blake  and  her  Indian  servant  reached 
the  log  house  in  the  clearing  at  Sunland. 
While  Coralie  watered  and  fed  the  tired  ani- 
mals, Mana  entered  the  house  and  prepared 
a  quick  breakfast,  after  partaking  of  which 
mistress  and  maid  retired  for  several  hours 
of  well-earned  sleep.  Coralie's  fresh  young 
face  was  haggard,  but  in  the  knowledge 
that  Jimmy  was  alive  and  well,  barring  per- 
haps a  few  bruises  here  and  there,  the  terri- 
ble fear  which  had  enveloped  her  when  she 
discovered  that  he  had  disappeared,  was 
now  gone  and  she  desired  but  one  thing — 
sleep  and  rest,  to  prepare  for  the  rough 
return  journey  to  Teoco  that  night  and  back 
again  with  the  dawn. 

At  about  three  in  the  afternoon  Coralie 
rose,  bathed  and  ate  an  early  dinner,  while 
Mana  fed  the  black  jennet  and  saddled  her 
for  her  mistress.  In  the  saddle-bags 
Coralie  placed  Jimmy's  pipe  and  tobacco 
and  matches,  some  canned  goods,  his  little 
acetylene  lamp  and  a  supply  of  carbide,  a 
box  of  pistol  cartridges,  a  knife,  lead  pencils 
and  paper,  and  his  toothbrush  and  tooth 
powder.  This  latter  smelled  so  pleasantly 
that  she  used  some  of  it  herself  and  found  it 
a  vast  improvement  over  fine  wood  ashes, 
which  had  been  her  portion  for  five  years. 
She  included  a  towel  in  the  outfit,  and  with 
Fanny's  automatic,  which  Jimmy  had  given 
her,  strapp>ed  around  her  waist,  she  bade 
Mana  goodby,  climbed  aboard  the  black 
jennet  and  took  the  trail  toward  Teoco. 

It  was  about  dusk  when  she  arrived,  and 
in  the  fringe  of  the  bush  she  waited,  praying 
that  her  mount  might  not  take  it  into  his 
hybrid  soul  to  indulge  in  the  vocal  exercises 
of  his  kind.  When  the  silence  indicated 
that  Teoco  slept  she  rode  cautiously  into 
the  town,  being  careful  to  deaden  the  sound 
of  hoofbeats  by  keeping  her  animal  on  the 
grass.  The  rear,  or  eastern  end  of  the  tem- 
ple was,  as  on  theprevious  night,  unguarded, 
although  from  her  vantage  point  in  the 
jimgle  she  had  observed  a  sentry  at  sunset, 
lolling  at  the  western  door,  the  only  means 
of  exit  or  entrance  to  the  temple. 

Under  the  rear  window  she  halted,  crowd- 
ing her  animal  in  close  to  the  wall.  Like  a 
sensible  mule,  the  animal  leaned  against  it 
and  slept,  with  her  tongue  protruding  ridicu- 
lously from  her  nebulous  lips,  after  the 
fashion  of  mules,  while  Coralie  stood  erect 
in  the  saddle  and  called  through  the  stone 
aperture  to  the  prisoner  of  the  Sun-god. 
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and  upon  shelves  hewn  in  the  limestone,  was 
the  Treasure  of  Uxmal! 

"Sold!"  He  shouted,  and  sat  down  on  a 
convenient  stone  slab  to  laugh,  for  the 
treasure  that  had  lived  in  the  legends  and 
pictures  of  a  people  for  imnumbered  cen- 
turies was  merely  a  meager  collection  of 
crude,  decorated  pottery  of  religious  signifi- 
cance, some  hundreds  of  pieces  of  chal- 
cedony and  opal,  in  matrix  and  polished 
stones,  and  a  few — a  very  few,  ornaments 
of  gold  and  copper  and  silver.  Intrinsically 
the  whole  confounded  lot  would  not  have 
brought  two  thousand  dollars  in  white 
man's  money  at  auction.  For  such  a  piti- 
fully small  reward  had  Professor  Blake 
toiled  for  years;  upon  such  a  slender  thread 
had  hung  Coralie's  hopes  for  riches  and  life 
and  independence  in  the  world  she  longed 
to  see  again! 

It  was  pitiful.  Most  lovers  would  have 
wept  at  the  disappointment  to  their  loved 
one,  but  Jimmy  Nowell,  being  a  scientist 
and  above  the  sordid  attractions  of  mere 
money,  laughed  as  he  fingered  his  blistered 
palm — blistered  for  this! 

"Junk,"  he  said  disgustedly,  and  walked 
back  to  .the  opening.  "It's  hard  on  the 
little  girl,  perhaps,  but  she'll  get  over  it. 
Anyhow,  I've  already  proposed  to  her,  so 
it  isn't  as  if  I  was  scheming  to  marry  her 
for  her  money.  Never  having  known  the 
luxuries  of  life  she  will  not  know  what  she 
has  missed,  and  anyhow  I  have  enough  for 
two.  Two  people  with  simple  tastes  can 
just  raise  the  devil  on  my  income!" 

He  climbed  out  of  the  cave,  and  found 
Coralie  flat  on  her  abdomen,  peering  down 
into  the  darkness. 

"Did  you  find  it!"  she  called  as  his  candle 
appeared. 

"Found  a  lot  of  junk — about  enough  to 
pay  your  way  home  to  the  U.  S.  A.  and  buy 
you  a  wedding  trousseau.  It's  about  what 
I  expected  when  you  told  me  it  was  sup- 
posed to  antedate  the  Uxmal  dynasty." 

Womanlike  she  questioned  him  eagerly 
and  womanlike  again,  she  wept,  for  she  was 
a  little  disappointed.  He  sought  to  com- 
fort her,  whereupon  he  discovered  that  she 
wept  for  the  regret  which  she  thought  he 
must  feel. 

,  He  took  her  in  his  arms  at  that  and  as- 
sured her  he  loved  her;  that  all  the  gauds 
and  gold  of  Yucatan  could  never  measure 
up  to  his  happiness  in  the  possession  of  her 
love;   that  while  intrinsically  the  treasure 


was  of  Uttle  worth,  it  did  constitute  a 
wealth  of  material  for  the  advancement  of 
science,  which  pleased  him  most — as  indeed 
it  did. 

He  felt  confident  that  his  youth  and 
strength  arid  modest  fortune  would  be 
equal  to  the  battle  of  life  for  both  of  them, 
without  the  necessity  of  rifling  the  treasure 
caves  of  a  forgotten  people.  True,  he  had 
hoped  that  Coralie  might  be  enabled  to 
return  to  her  world  with  a  fortune  from  the 
old  temple;  that  she  might  enjoy  that  world 
and  its  people;  that  after  seeing  and  enjoy- 
ing, she  would  still  turn  to  him  and  love 
him  and  be  to  him  more  than  any  treasure, 
more  than  life  itself.  Thus  had  his  Puritan 
conscience  meandered  through  a  maze  of 
its  own  weaving,  in  stupid  disregard  of  the 
first  cardinal  principles  of  engineering,  to 
wit:  that  a  straight  line  is  the  shortest  dis- 
tance to  a  given  point. 

10NG  before  Pittoo  went  into  his  house 
^  for  the  night  the  cavern  of  Zotza  had 
been  despoiled.  Those  ornaments  and 
metallic  objects  of  pecimiary  value  were 
imder  lock  and  key  in  the  former  study  of 
Professor  Blake,  while  the  pottery  was 
piled  upon  the  floor  of  the  dining  room, 
ready  to  be  packed  in  soft  grasses  on  the 
morrow,  crated  and  packed  on  burro-back 
to  the  coast,  for  shipment  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  at  Washington. 

Ixotl  had  not  been  seen  around  the  house 
all  day,  but  at  sunset  Nowell  observed  the 
old  man  entering  the  temple,  and  walked 
across  the  clearing  until  he  obtained  an  im- 
obstructed  view  through  the  ruined  door- 
way, of  the  interior  of  the  temple.  To  his 
surprise  Ixotl  had  assumed  his  priestly 
robes — Jimmy  had  observed  him  carrying  a 
bundle — and  was  now  bent  over  the  great 
black  obsidian  altar  making  his  matinal 
orisons  to  the  god  of  his  fathers,  Pittoo, 
master  of  life  and  fire! 

There  was  something  of  sacrilege  in  the 
white  man  standing  there  watching  him, 
and  a  sweeping  sense  of  this  came  over 
Nowell.  He  walked  back  to  the  house  and 
for  the  first  time  it  occurred  to  him  to  wonder 
what  Ixotl  thought  of  him! 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  line  of  rumination, 
for,  since  Jimmy  iiad,  for  the  first  time, 
placed  himself  in  Ixotl's  sandals,  as  it  were, 
he  had  no  difiiculty  in  analyzing  what 
would  be  the  state  of  his  feelings  under  the 
same  circumstances. 
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"He  regards  me  as  a  thief,  an  interloper,  a 
scoundrel,"  Nowell  mused,  "and  I  wouldn't 
be  surprised  if  he's  right.  The  poor  old 
duffer!  If  I'd  only  thought  of  his  side  of  it! 
It  does  seem  hard  to  despoil  him,  even  with 
the  advancement  of  science  as  an  excuse; 
I  might  have  been  gentleman  enough  to 
have  waited  until  he  passed  on  to  his  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds.  Jimmy  Nowell,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  events,  it  begins  to  look 
as  if  you  were  considerable  of  a  swine. 
You  have  no  more  right  to  defile  that  old 
priest's  temple  and  steal  his  pottery  and 
opals  and  chalcedony  than  he  would  have 
to  enter  Trinity  church  and  steal  the  com- 
munion cup,  or  dig  up  the  bones  of  my 
great  grandfather  who  was  killed  at  Lex- 
ington!" 

Coralie  appeared  in  the  doorway  and  he 
called  to  her.  She  came  nmning  to  meet 
him. 

"Sweetheart,"  he  began  shamefacedly, 
"that  poor,  unhappy  old  chap,  Ixotl,  is  in 
the  temple  of  Zot^a,  saluting  the  sun. 
He  cannot  help  noticing  the  fact  that  we've 
lifted  the  treasures  of  his  gods.  Somehow 
or  other,  Coralie,  I  just  haven't  given  any 
thought  to  the  old  fellow's  point  of  view; 
because  he's  an  Indian  I've  taken  it  for 
granted  that  he'd  get  over  it,  or  not  mind 
particularly;  I  suppose  I  felt  that  because 
I  was  white  I  was  the  master.  The  fact  is, 
I'm  a  monster  and  the  devil  take  science. 
I'm  going  to  give  the  dad-burned  treasure 
back  to  him,  seal  up  that  hole  again  and 
beg  his  pardon.  I  want  you  to  interpret 
for  me." 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment,  then  came 
closer  and  kissed  him. 

"I'm  glad  you're  that  kind  of  a  man," 
she  said.  "I've  beeo  worrying  about  him 
myself,  for  I  know  he's  heart-broken." 

They  waited  awhile,  in  order  to  give  the 
old  priest  an  opportunity  to  finish  his  de- 
votions in  p)eace  and  divest  himself  of  his 
headdress  and  ocelot-skin  robe,  trinmied 
with  the  brilliant  parrot  feathers,  before 
they  proceeded  to  the  temple.  Ixotl  was 
not  there  when  they  entered,  however,  but 
in  the  dust  beside  the  hole  they  saw  the 
imprint  of  his  sandal. 

"He's  gone  down,  below,"  Jimmy  de- 
cided.   "Call  to  him,  Coralie." 

She  called  to  him,  explaining  her  mission, 
but  no  sound  came  to  them  out  of  the  dark- 
ness, and  presently  they  returned  to  the 
house.     At  dinner  Ixotl  did  not  appear; 


neither  was  he  present  at  breakfast,  and  his 
private  quarters  showed  no  signs  of  his 
having  spent  the  night  there,  so  Coralie 
concluded  that  he  had  gone  back  to  Teoco. 
But  Jimmy  shook  his  head. 

"Not  at  night,  Coralie.  It's  a  long  rough 
trail  and  the  fer-de-lance  is  abroad  at 
night." 

He  took  his  electric  torch  and  went  again 
to  the  temple.  Down  into  the  treasure 
cavern  he  crept,  and  there,  stretched  on  his 
back  on  a  rude  stone  bench,  he  found  Ixotl! 

Jimmy  knelt  beside  him,  while  the  elec- 
tric torch  threw  its  fitful  beams  on  his 
ivory-tinted  face,  calm  now  with  the  dignity 
of  death.  For  Ixotl,  last  of  the  legendary 
priests  of  the  Zotza,  had  solved  the  riddle 
— ^white  man's  Christ  or  Pittoo,  Great  Red 
God  of  Fire  and  Life.  He  had  severed  an 
artery  in  his  wrist  and  his  life  blood  had 
flowed  out  upon  the  floor  of  the  cave  which 
had  held  the  Treasure  of  Uxmal — the  treas- 
ure of  his  gods,  rifled  by  the  all-conquering 
white  man  through  the  imworthiness  of  its 
last  custodian! 

For  him  the  final  tragedy  of  his  race  was 
over.  The  white  man  was  the  master. 
Ixotl  had  held  a  trust — a  sacred  trust  de- 
scended to  him  from  out  the  womb  of  Time 
itself,  and  from  his  primitive  personal 
viewpoint  he  had  been  false  to  the  gods  of 
his  fathers.  For  the  sake  of  the  love  which 
he  bore  a  woman  of  an  alien  race  he  had 
permitted  this  trespass;  had  suffered  a 
vandal  to  find  and  enter  and  despoil  his  god, 
Zotz,  Pittoo  and  the  others,  of  these 
l^endary  relics  of  a  glorious  past,  relics  of 
which,  he,  and  he  alone,  had  been  the 
guardian.  Therefore,  he  was  unworthy  and 
his  life  was  forfeit.  Nay,  far,  far  more  than 
that,  for  in  taking  his  own  life  he  had 
damned  himself  forever;  forever  forfeited 
the  right  to  enter  the  Great  Land  Which 
Lies  Beyond. 

Grotesque,  fantastic,  this  belief?  Per- 
haps. Absurd,  ludicrous?  No.  Ixotl  had 
groped  for  the  Light,  as  he  had  conceived 
it,  and  Jimmy  Nowell  kneeling  beside  his 
body,  prayed  that  he  had  found  it  at  last. 
He,,  the  white  man,  scientist  and  agnostic, 
had  known  this  feeling  inherent  in  every 
human  heart,  this  vague  groping  for  The 
Light,  as  he  had  knelt  beside  the  grave  of 
his  friend,  calling  to  the  God  of  his  fathers 
who  sits  aloof,  afar,  commanding  him,  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  ages:  "Be  still  and  know 
that  I  am  God!" 
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saw  gasoline  motors  which  performed  more 
work  despite  smaller  weight  and  cost,  but 
it  was  not  particularly  impressed  with  the 
pi^emeal  progress.  Yet  these  gradual  im- 
provements exerted  a  most  powerful  in- 
fluence upon  the  growth  of  the  West. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  not  feasible  to 
pump  water  for  the  production  of  alfalfa, 
wheat  or  com  from  a  greater  depth  than 
twenty-five  feet.  Underground  water  was 
not  utilized  except  through  flowing  artesian 
wells  and  by  means  of  a  few  large  steam 
plants  which  lifted  water  for  the  orange 
groves  in  southern  California.  So  far  as 
beneficent  use  was  concerned,  most  of  the 
underground  reservoirs  might  as  well  have 
been  in  China. 

The  quiet  work  of  the  mechanical  engi- 
neer made  this  water  available.  His  work 
made  it  possible  to  lift  water  fifty  feet  with 
no  more  expense  than  was  required  to  lift 
it  twenty-five  feet  two  decades  ago.  If 
some  wizard  should  find  means  to  double 
the  capacity  of  a  reservoir  without  spending 
a  cent,  irrigators  would  erect  a  monument 
to  perpetuate  his  name.  They  are  not 
erecting  monuments  to  the  mechanical  en- 
gineer; they  accepted  his  work  as  a  matter 
of  course  even  though  he  performed  the  feat 
of  doubling  the  water  supply  available  from 
imderground  sources  wilJiout  increasing  the 
cost  of  pumping. 

He  did  not  stop  with  this  accomplish- 
ment. He  made  the  water  available  at  the 
point  of  use,  did  away  with  the  large  central 

Slant,  made  it  possible  for  each  farmer  to 
ave  an  individual  well  of  his  own  under  his 
complete  control.  Seepage  losses  were  re- 
duced* to  a  minimum  by  the  elimination  of 
long  canals,  and  the  reclamation  of  isolated 
tracts  without  regard  to  the  action  of  neigh- 
bors became  feasible. 

With  almost  thirty-three  million  acres 
India  has  the  largest  irrigated  area  of  any 
country  in  the  world.  Of  this  area  almost 
one  half — sixteen  million  acres — is  irrigated 
from  wells.  Centrifugal  pumps,  electric 
motors  and  gasoline  engines  are  practically 
imknown  in  India.  All  except  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  immense  quantity  of  water  is 
lifted  out  of  the  wells  by  the  muscular  labor 
of  men  and  animals.  Despite  these  primi- 
tive methods  the  area  irrigated  from  wells 
has  increased  by  nearly  three  million  acres 
during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

In  the  arid  We$t  w^ll  irrigation  has  only 


made  a  beginning.  In  1910,  14,000  pump- 
ing plants  and  5070  flowing  wells  irrigated 
a  total  of  622,000  acres.  Since  pump  irri- 
gation is  predicated  uj)on  the  intensive  cul- 
tivation of  relatively  srhall  tracts,  the  popu- 
lation, rural  and  urban,  supported  on  Uiis 
area  may  be  safely  estimated  at  one  person 
on  two  acres.  In  other  words,  the  motor 
and  the  pump  in  1910  were  supporting  on 
Western  farms  more  people  than  all  the 
mines,  smelters,  cattle  ranges,  railroads  and 
farms  of  Arizona  and  Nevada  combined. 
In  the  five  years  since  1910  the  pump- 
irrigated  area  has  reached  nearly  a  million 
acres  and  is  supporting  half  a  million  souls. 

Compared  with  the  performance  of  India, 
this  area  is  a  mere  trifle.  It  will  grow, 
though,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  so 
far  neither  the  federal  government  nor  the 
irrigation  states,  Arizona  excepted,  have 
spent  one  cent  to  determine  the  size  and 
extent  of  the  underground  water  resources 
or  to  help  develop  them.  It  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that,  in  time,  the  area  irrigated 
from  wells  will  equal  in  size  the  area  irri- 
gated from  streams  and  reservoirs,  espe- 
cially since  further  improvements  in  the 
efficiency  of  pumps  and  motors  may  be  con- 
fidently expected. 

Nevada  supplies  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  importance  of  well  irrigation.  The 
state  has  within  its  border  eighteen  million 
arable  valley  acres.  Of  these  only  850,000 
are  now  under  irrigation  and  cultivation, 
practically  all  the  water  being  supplied  from 
the  surface  flow  of  the  streams.  When 
every  acre-foot  of  the  flood  water  which  can 
be  economically  stored  has  been  imix)imded 
in  reservoirs,  the  area  irrigable  from  this  sur- 
face flow  will  have  increased  only  to  approx- 
imately 1,500,000  acres.  Though  the  state's 
subsurface  water  conditions  have  never 
been  investigated,  it  is  certain  that  ulti- 
mately at  least  a  million  acres  will  be  sup- 
plied with  water  from  flowing  and  pumped 
wells;  the  irrigation  from  wells  of  twice  this 
area  in  Nevada  alone  is  not  at  all  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility. 

Southern  California  is  the  cradle  of  well 
irrigation  in  the  West.  Among  the  orange 
and  lemon  groves  water  is  pvmif)ed  a  dis- 
tance of  five  hundred,  even  seven  hundred 
feet.  Of  course  such  lifts  are  not  practical 
except  in  the  production  of  very  high-priced 
specialties,  and  the  chances  of  loss  are  great 
if  the  market  for  these  specialties  should  be 
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"Oh,  I  can  find  him,  thank  you,"  and  she 
turned  to  open  the  door.  But  the  door  re- 
fused to  be  opened. 

"Oh,"  she  cried,  real  despair  in  her  voice 
now,  "weVe  locked  out!" 

A  short  silence  followed.  The  man  with 
the  blond  curly  hair  and  nice  eyes  noticed 
the  unconscious  "we"  with  pleasure.  Mary 
Caroline  was  trying  hard  to  swallow  a  lump 
in  her  throat. 

"What  shall  we  do?'^  she  asked  finally  in 
rather  an  imcertain  voice.  Then — much  to 
the  surprise  and  relief  of  her  companion — 
she  began  to  laugh.  She  laughed  so  gaily 
that  in  a  moment  the  man  standing  b^ide 
her  laughed  too. 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  knew  what  to  do,"  he 
answered  when  they  had  stopped  laughing. 

"But  don't  you  think  it's  funny,"  she 
gasped,  "even  if  it  is  tragic?"  And  again 
die  broke  out  laughing. 

"It  is  funny,"  agreed  the  man,  looking  at 
her  admiringly.  To  himself  he  added, 
"Well,  you're  the  first  girl  I've  met  that 
could  laugh  when  the  joke  was  on  her." 

"How  shall  I  ever  get  in?"  Mary  Caroline 
asked,  suddenly  realizing  the  serious  side 
again. 

"Don't  worry.  We'll  find  a  way  some- 
how. I've  been  in  worse  scrapes  than  this 
and  got  out." 

"But  I  want  to  get  in"  the  girl  inter- 
rupted. 

"That's  so,"  agreed  the  man.  "Well,  let's 
try.  Isn't  there  another  door  to  this  house?" 

"There  are  three  more — ^four,  counting 
the  one  on  the  porch  upstairs,"  Mary  Caro- 
line replied.  "But  I'll  wager  they're  all 
locked." 

"Come  on,"  returned  the  man,  putting 
his  bag  on  the  step.  "We'll  go  and  see. 
You  lead  and  I'U  follow." 

"The  first  is  the  door  to  the  back  porch," 
announced  Mary  Caroline,  walking  down 
the  path  at  the  side  of  the  house;  "here  it  is 
and — it's  locked!"  she  added  after  vainly 
pulling  at  the  screen  door. 

"It  is  certainly  locked,"  her  escort  re- 
peated when  he  had  given  several  hard 
jerks  at  the  stubbornly  resisting  door. 
"Let's  try  the  others." 

"Down  these  steps,"  directed  Mary 
Caroline.  "Follow  me  along  this  path.  Oh, 
how  muddy  it  is!  Now,  up  these  steps," 
when  they  had  reached  the  back  of  the 
house.  "You.  see  this  house  is  built  on  a 
hill,"  she  explained. 


a 
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They  stood  on  the  porch  of  the  living- 
room.  Below  them  the  myriad  lights  of  the 
town  gleamed  and  twinkled  like  live  things 
through  the  mist.  The  hoarse  notes  of  the 
foghorn  from  the  ferryboats  on  the  bay 
sounded  clearly  out  of  the  darkness.  Even 
more  melancholy  came  the  loud  whistling 
of  the  wind  as  it  swept  in  ever-increasing 
gusts  through  the  tall  cedars  that  grew  in 
the  rear  of  the  garden. 

"It  isn't  a  very  cheerful  night  exactly," 
observed  the  man,  as  they  looked  out  on  the 
wet  world  beneath  them. 

"I  should  say  not!"  Mary  Caroline  re- 
turned emphatically.  "Here  are  the  doors 
to  the  living-room,"  walking  to  one  end  of 
the  porch. 

Through  the  French  doors  they  could  see 
the  fire  blazing  as  brightly  as  ever.  Mary 
Caroline's  book  lay  as  she  had  dropped  it  on 
rising  to  answer  the  bell.  A  wave  of  home- 
sickness came  over  her.  It  did  look  so  warm 
and  comfortable  inside;  but  alas!  the  doors 
were  firmly  locked. 

"The  dining-room  is  here.  But  these  are 
locked,  too,"  when  she  had  tried  the  knob. 
No  use,"  she  added  in  a  hopeless  tone, 
everjrthing  is  locked." 

They  stood  in  silence.  The  man  looked 
at  Mary  Caroline  and  Mary  Caroline  looked 
at  the  man. 

"By  George!  she's  a  good  sport,"  he 
thought  to  himself  approvingly. 

"I'm  glad  it  was  such  a  nice  man,  any- 
way," she  was  thinking.  She  looked  down 
at  the  floor;  it  was  covered  with  mud,  and 
her  mind  reverted  guiltily  to  the  well- 
polished  shoes  she  had  noticed  in  that  first 
glance  when  she  had  opened  the  front  door. 

"You've  ruined  your  shoes,"  she  remarked 
practically. 

"Oh,  hang  my  shoes!"  he  returned.  "I 
sayl  I'm  mighty  sorry  I  got  you  in  such  a 
mess.    Can't  I  take  you  to  some  friends?" 

"I  haven't  any,"  she  answered  pathetic- 
ally. "I'm  just  vkiting  here.  I've  met  a 
number  of  people,  of  course;  but  I  don't 
know  anyone." 

There  was  another  silence. 

"Oh,  by  Jove!  My  keys!  Oh,  what  a 
dub  I  am!"  exclaimed  the  man,  suddenly 
diving  one  hand  into  his  overcoat  pocket, 
and  drawing  forth  a  key-ring  with  three 
kevs. 

"Goody!"  cried  Mary  Caroline.  *lf 
they'll  help  any,"  she  put  in  as  an  important 
afterthought. 
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"I  don't  suppose  they  will,"  her  compan- 
ion replied,  looking  at  them  dubiously. 
"Locks  have  been  so  perfected  nowadays — 
worse  luckl  But  we'll  take  a  try  at  it 
anyway," 

Breathlessly  they  tried  the  first  key.  It 
didn't  fit. 

"Maybe  the  next," 
pered  Mary  Caroline.  B 
second  was  no  better  th 
first. 

"Cheer  up!"  comforte 
man.  "I'll  bet  this  one  do 

Carefully  he  put  the  thi 
in  the  lock;  but  that  was 
would  not  turn  a  bit. 

"Oh,  why  don't  you  s\ 
Mary  Caroline  cried  dlsgu: 
"I  would  if  I  were  a 
man." 

"Wait  till  I  try  the 
other   door,"    the    man 
answered,  and  the  three  keys  were  tried  on 
the  dining-room  door.    All  to  no  avail. 

"Now  we'll  try  the  front  one.  Something 
must  happen.  But  I'll  never  forgive  myself 
for  letting  you  in  for  this,"  he  added  rue- 
fully.   "Are  you  very  wet?" 

"I'm  all  right,"  maintained  Mary  Caro- 
line stoutly,  and  together  they  returned  to 
the  front  door. 

Without  a  word  the  keys  were  fitted,  one 
by  one,  in  the  lock.  An  agony  of  hope  filled 
Mary  Caroline's  heart,  followed  by  blank 
dismay  as  one  by  one  they  failed. 

"That  beats  the  dev---deuce!"  the  man 
exclaimed.  "They're  not  worth  a  dam! 
Curses  on  these  inventions  of  modem  civili- 
zation!" And  he  thrust  the  keys  back  into 
his  pocket.  "Honestly,"  he  went  on,  "I 
never  was  so  unhappy  in  my  life.  If  I  could 
only  do  something  for  you!  But  what  can  I 
do?"  he  added  desperately. 

"You're  doing  as  much  as  anyone  could," 
Mary  Caroline  remarked  soothingly.  "I 
wonder  where  Cyrus  is  now?  Cyrus!  Here, 
Cyrus!  Whistle  again!"  she  commanded, 
and  the  man  whistled.  But  all  whistling 
and  calling  were  in  vain.  Cyrus  either  could 
not  or  would  not  appear. 

"You  said  there  was  a  door  upstairs,"  the 
man  began. 

"Yes,  but  how  can  you  get  up  there?" 
demanded  Mary  Caroline. 

"Show  me  where  it  is  and  we'll  try  and 
find  out."  And  again  they  walked  back  over 
the  muddy  paths  to  the  livmg-room  porch. 


"There,"  said  Mary  Caroline,  pointing 
to  the  upper  porch;  "but  how  can  you  get 
up  there?" 

The  man  went  over  and  carefully  exam- 
ined the  wall.  There  was  not  a  place  for  a 
foothold,  and  nothing  to  hold  onto. 

"Is  there  a  ladder  anywhere 
id?" 

es,  there  is;  down  where 
eth  is  trimming  the  hedge," 
Caroline  answered,  point- 
)  the  back  of  the  garden. 
'ell,  if  we  had  it  here,  and 
up  to  that  porch,  we  could 
3 all  right.  Hooray!  we're 

I'll  go  get  it." 
ait!"  called  Mary  Caro- 
rildly,  as  he  was  about  to 
dash  down  the  steps. 
"You  can't  find  yourwayl 
It's  on  the  other  side  of 
the  pergola.  You'll  fall 
into  the  pool  sure!     Follow  met" 

"But  it  is  a  shame  for  you  to  be  out  in 
this  wet  any  more  than  you  have  to!"  the 
man  protested  as  he  obediently  followed  her 
down  the  garden  path,  around  the  fountain, 
and  down  to  the  vine-covered  pergola. 

"I'm  all  right,"  the  girl  answered;  "but 
I'm  mighty  sorry  for  your  clothes.  Take 
my  hand  now,  and  step  carefully!  Myl 
it's  dark!" 

"You  bet  it  is!  I'm  awfully  glad  you 
came,"  holding  the  hand  she  extended  in 
both  of  his,  and  wishing  it  were  a  long  way 
to  the  hedge.  For  the  second  time  he  men- 
tally declared  he  had  never  met  a  girl  like 
her. 

"By  Jove!  it  would  have  beoi  rather 
rotten  if  I  had  fallen  into  that,"  he  remarked 
as  they  passed  the  pool.  "I'm  wet  enough  as 
it  is." 

"Here's  the  hedge,"  aimounced  Maiy 
Caroline.  "You  go  that  way  and  I'll  go 
this.  The  ladder  and  the  lawn-mower  are 
both  together." 

"All  right,"  the  man  agreed  reluctantly. 
"Are  you  sure  there's  nothing  else  I  mig^t 
fall  into?" 

But  Mary  Caroline  was  himting  for  the 
ladder.  "It's  not  at  this  side,"  s^  called, 
after  a  few  minutes. 

"Well,  it's  not  here  either,"  the  man 
called  back. 
"Is  the  lawn-mower  there?" 
"No,  but  I  couldn't  use  it  anyhow,"  the 
man  answered. 
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"Well,  we'll  never  get  to  the  upper-porch 
door,  then,"  said  Mary  Caroline,  joining 
him.  "I  guess  Kenneth  put  those  things 
away.    We  may  as  well  go  back." 

In  silence  they  retraced  their  steps  to  the 
porch  and  from  there  to  the  front  door. 

"I  wouldn^t  care  if  that  cat  never  came 
back,"  began  Mary  Caroline  defiantly. 
"He's  an  awful  pest.  But  Elinor  and  Ken- 
neth would  be  heartbroken;  they  just  love 
him!  Imagine  loving  a  cat!"  she  added 
disdainfully. 

"It's  easy  to  love  some  things,"  the  man 
remarked  slowly,  looking  down  at  her, 
noting  how  black  her  hair  was,  and  the 
little  brown  mole  on  her  left  cheek. 

"Cyrus!  Come,  Cyrus!  Here,  C)rrus!" 
called  Mary  Caroline  again. 

Across  the  street,  in  a  house  a  few  doors 
down,  a  window  was  raised,  and  a  man's 
voice  sounded  cheerfully.  "Lost  your  cat, 
Mrs.  Garrison?"  it  said. 

"Yes,"  returned  Mary  Caroline,  not  hav- 
ing the  least  idea  to  whom  she  was  speaking. 

"Can  I  help  you  any?"  the  voice  called 
again. 

"No,  thank  you,  IVe  plenty  of  help," 
Mary  Caroline  answered;  "he'll  come  back 
soon,  I  think." 

"I'll  come  down  if  you  want  me,"  the 
voice  insisted. 

"I  don't,"  rather  flatly  returned  Mary 
Caroline.  '  The  cat  will  come  back,  I'm  sure. " 

"All  right,"  the  voice  with  its  irritatiilg 
cheerfulness  answered.  "Hope  he  does," 
and  they  heard  the  window  dose. 

"Well,  if  he  does,  what  good  will  it  do?" 
Mary  Caroline  turned  to  the  man  with  a 
Uttle  smile.   *  *  We  have  no  place  to  put  him . ' ' 

"I  feel  very  much  to  blame,"  the  man 
remarked  dejectedly.  "Say!"  suddenly 
brightening,  "won't  you  come  with  me?  I'm 
going  to  my  sister's.  She's  fine.  She'll 
understand.  She'll  be  awfully  nice  to  you. 
I  know  you  may  think  this  very  presump- 
tuous of  me,  but  I  got  you  into  this  scraps. 
Please  let  me  do  that  much  for  you,  won't 
you?"  he  pleaded. 

Mary  Caroline  had  been  looking  thought- 
fully at  the  house  opposite. 

"You're  very  kind,"  she  answered,  "but 
1  think  I'd  better  go  to  Mrs.  Davis's,"  nod- 
ding to  the  house  across  the  street.  "She 
knows  Elinor  very  well,  and  I've  met  her 
several  times." 

Accordingly,  they  started  to  walk  across, 
but,  halfway,  Mary  Caroline  stopped. 


"Elinor  will  be  dreadfully  frightened  to 
come  home  and  find  the  li^ts  all  burning 
and  me  not  there.    What  shall  I  do?" 

"We'll  write  her  a  note,"  the  man  de- 
clared. "I  have  a  pencil  and  we'll  use  one 
of  my  cards." 

Returning  once  more,  they  stood  before 
the  locked  front  door,  and  the  man  produced 
a  pencil  and  card. 

"Please  read  it,"  he  begged,  holding  it  out 
to  Mary  Caroline.  "I'm  going  to  meet  you 
again,  you  know ;  so  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
introduced,"  and  he  smiled. 

"Oh,"  said  Mary  Caroline,  as.  she  took 
the  card,  and  by  tJie  aid  of  the  light  over 
the  door  read  aloud:  "Mr.  Gerald  D.  San- 
derson. I'm  Mary  Caroline  Frazier," 
she  added,  looking  up  at  him  for  a  moment. 
Then,  holding  the  card  flat  against  the  door, 
she  wrote  rapidly,  while  Mr.  Gerald  D. 
Sanderson,  known  to  his  friends  as  "Jerry," 
stood  looking  down  at  her,  an  expression  of 
bewildered  surprise  and  gladness  on  his  face, 
which  seemed  to  indicate  that,  in  spite  of 
his  abject  apologies,  he  was  not  at  all  sorry 
for  his  imexpected  adventure. 

"There,"  annoimced  Mary  Caroline, 
sticking  the  card  in  the  crack  of  the  door. 

In  addition  to  its  original  script  the  card 
now  read: 

Deab  Elinor: 
Cyrus  and  I  locked  out.    I  am  at  Mrs.  Davis's. 
I  don't  know  where  Cyrus  is.  I'll  be  home  ea^ 
in  the  morning.  y.   p 

"Two-eight-nine-nine,"  Jerry  thought  to 
himself,  glancing  at  the  nvunber  over  the 
door  as  they  turned  to  leave  the  house. 
"What  street  is  this?"  he  asked  suddenly. 

"Benvenue  Terrace,"  answered  Mary 
Caroline.  "Do  you  remember  how  I  told 
you  to  get  to  Lombard  street?" 

"Yes,  I  remember,  and  I  won't  forget  this 
street,  either,"  Jerry  added  fervently.  "Now 
to  inform  Mrs.  Davis  that  she  is  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  a  guest,"  as  they  walked  up  the 
short  flight  of  stone  steps  and  stood  waiting 
on  the  porch. 

"Mrs.  Davis,"  began  Mary  Caroline  when 
that  lady  opened  the  door,  "do  you  remem- 
ber me?    I'm  Mrs.  Garrison's  sister." 

"Why,  of  course  I  do.  Miss  Frazier.  How 
do  you  do?" 

"Something  terrible  has  happened  to 
Cyrus  and  me,"  Mary  Caroline  began 
again;  "we're  locked  out." 

"Locked  out!   What  a  shame  I   How  did 
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"Cyrus!  Here,  Cyrus!"  called  Mary 
Caroline. 

Immediately,  with  a  slow  and  dignified 
air,  his  tail  waving  majestically,  as  if  he  had 
been  waiting  for  this  particular  moment, 
up  the  steps  walked  Cyrus,  purring  loudly. 
Straight  to  Mr.  Jerry  Sanderson  he  walked, 
and  rubbed  his  head  most  affectionately 
against  that  gentleman's  trousers.  Jerry 
picked  him  up,  and  with  a  low  bow  offered 
him  to  Mary  Caroline. 

"Allow  me  to  restore  your  sister's  cat  to 
you.  Miss  Frazier.  And  with  him  please 
accept  my  apologies  for  having  caused  you 
so  much  trouble,"  he  said  soberly,  but  his 
eyes  were  laughing. 

"Thank  you,"  the  girl  returned  in  an 
equally  sober  tone,  though  her  eyes  too 
were  smiling,  "and — good-by." 

"Good  night,"  answered  Jerry,  looking 
straight  into  her  eyes.  "I  shall  come  soon 
to  inquire  after  Cyrus;  I'm  afraid  he  may 
have  taken  cold  out  in  this  rain."  And,  not 
waiting  for  a  reply,  he  picked  up  his  bag, 
ran  down  the  steps,  and  was  soon  out  of 
sight. 

Mary  Caroline  awoke  next  morning  with 
a  strange  feeling  of  expectancy.  In  a 
moment  she  remembered  the  adventure  of 
the  night  before.  "I  wonder  where  he  is 
now,"  she  murmured  to  herself,  and  she 
was  not  thinking  of  Cyrus. 

She  dressed  hurriedly,  and,  after  thanking 
Mrs.  Davis,  ran  across  to  her  sister's  house, 
carrying  Cyrus,  who  had  spent  the  night 
howling  dismally  in  the  Davis's  basement, 
in  her  arms. 

The  Garrisons  were  waiting  impatiently, 
and  greeted  them  with  joyful  exclamations. 
They  made  Mary  Caroline  tell  the  story 
with  every  detail,  and  laughed  so  much  that 
Mary  Caroline  was  just  a  little  bit  teased. 

"It's  all  your  fault,"  she  insisted,  **for 
leaving  me  alone.  Don't  you  ever  do  it 
again!" 

"We  won't,  honey,"  promised  Mrs.  Gar- 
rison, "and  I  have  something  to  tell  you. 
Mrs.  Arnold  expects  us  to  play  bridge  this 
afternoon.  Won't  you  enjoy  that?"  And 
Mary  Caroline  was  comforted.  She  liked 
to  play  bridge. 

Mary  Caroline  and  her  sister  left  the 
house  that  afternoon,  each  struggling  fran- 
tically with  an  umbrella  in  one  hand  in  a 
desperate  attempt  to  shelter  their  best  hats, 
.  while  with  the  other  they  held  high  their 
skirts  to  escape  the  wet  of  the  street. 


"Where  does  Mrs.  Arnold  live?"  asked 
Mary  Caroline. 

"On  Lombard  street,"  answered  Mrs. 
Garrison. 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Mary  Caroline.  "The 
rain  has  made  the  sidewalk  so  slippery," 
she  went  on,  as  her  sister  stopped  short  to 
learn  the  cause  of  such  a  startling  ejacu- 
lation. 

It  was  a  delightfully  informal  game  that 
they  played  that  afternoon;  and  they  were 
still  lingering  pleasantly  over  tea  when  Mrs. 
Arnold  remarked,  after  having  returned 
Irom  a  few  minutes'  absence,  "I've  just  asked 
my  brother  to  take  you  home  in  the  car — 
it  is  so  rainy.  Didn't  it  rain  terribly  last 
night !  Poor  Gerald  was  soaked  to  the  skin !" 
At  the  mention  of  the  name  Mary  Caroline 
looked  up  suddenly.  "He  got  lost,"  Mrs. 
Arnold  went  on,  but  her  sentence  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  a  tall  man  with 
curly  blond  hair  and  nice  eyes. 

As  suddenly  as  she  had  looked  up  Mary 
Caroline  now  looked  down,  and  seemed  to 
be  carefuUy  studying  the  pattern  of  the  rug 
beneath  her  feet.  Her  intense  interest  in 
rugs,  however,  had  no  effect  on  Jerry. 
"Why,  hello,  Mary  Caroline!"  he  shouted 
joyfully  and  striding  over  to  where  she 
sat,  offered  his  hand. 

"Hello,"  she  .returned.  And  then  they 
both  laughed. 

"Elinor,"  Mary  Caroline  turned  to  her 
sister,  "this  is  the  man  you  have  to  thank 
for  getting  Cyrus  back."  And  then,  amid 
mudi  talk  and  laughter,  the  story  was 
reDeated 

"Wasn't  it  luck?"  finished  Jerry. 

"Indeed  it  was  luck,"  answered  Mrs. 
Garrison.  "I  would  have  been  so  sorry  to 
lose  him." 

This,  however,  was  not  what  Jerry  had 
in  mind,  and  he  wondered  how  sudi  a  pretty 
woman  as  Mrs.  Garrison  could  be  so  dense. 

During  the  short  ride  to  the  Garrisons 
Jerry  did  some  very  quick  planning,  and  as 
he  helped  Mrs.  Garrison  from  the  car  he 
remarked  in  a  casual  way,  "I  find  I  have  to 
go  down  town.  May  I  take  your  sister  with 
me?    We'll  only  be  gone  a  little  while." 

"Oh,  I'd  love  to!"  Mary  Caroline  cried. 

"All  right,"  Mrs.  Garrison  agreed,  "and 
I'll  leave  the  door  unlocked,"  she  added 
laughingly. 

"Are  you  comfortable?"  asked  Jerry,  after 
taking  his  place  on  the  front  seat,  beside 
Mary  Caroline,  where  by  some  dexterously 
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come  up  to  the  girl,  sit  down,  and  flirt  hard 
(I  am  getting  very  used  to  this  flirting  busi- 
ness in  this  piece.  It  is  becoming  a  habit). 
One  or  two  more  scenes  and  I  finish.  En 
vaiture  again!    We  return  to  the  studio. 

"Please,  Mr.  Maude,  will  you  become 
yoimg  Peer  Gynt  now?" 

Then  I  set  about  to  try  and  revive  my 
youth  and  get  into  my  Rip-like  rags.  Again 
I  find  a  fresh  maiden,  rather  plump,  but 
small  this  time,  waiting  for  me.  (What  a 
devilof  achapPeer  was!)  I  am  at  once  in  a 
scene  where  her  young  lumpish  looking 
husband  is  very  much  upset  because,  though 
he  has  been  that  day  married  to  her,  she 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  him  and  has 
locked  herself  up  in  a  bam.  Nothing 
daimted,  I  offer  to  help  him  by  luring  her 
out  of  the  bam  and  then  I  shut  him  in — and 
away  to  the  mountains.  Then  home  very 
tired,  but  mostly  tired  in  anticipation  of 
what  I  have  to  do  on  the  morrow.  I  have 
to  be  up  at  Jour, 

X5 

I  was  pretty  tired  when  I  was  woken  up 
at  four,  and  I  had  a  nasty  headache.  We 
assembled  at  the  station  about  five  o'clock. 
I  gathered  I  had  not  been  in  bed  much  of 
the  night.  We  all  bundled  into  a  trolley 
car  sort  of  a  train  and  away  we  went  down 
to  the  coast.  At  last  our  small  steamer 
came  along  and  we  all,  a  motley  crew, 
bundled  on  board.  At  last  we  readied  the 
island  of  Catalina.  In  a  very  makeshift 
sort  of  place  I  had  to  make  up  and  dress  as 
the  slave  dealer.  Then  we  did  a  scene  in 
which  I  sold  slaves  to  an  awful  looking 
villain,  a  wonderful  scene  with  the  slaves 
climbing  over  the  sides  of  the  ship  and  being 
taken  ashore  in  boats.  Then  followed 
scenes  with  one  of  my  numerous  lady  loves, 
and  finally  I  had  to  jump  clean  off  the  high 
bows  into  the  sea  to  escape  from  the  police. 
We  had  lunch  served  out  to  us  in  paper  bags 
and  Britton  had  luckily  brought  some 
liquor,  and  a  little  drop  of  brandy  to  buck 
me  up  after  my  dip.  Then  I  had  to  make  a 
complete  change  into  Peer  as  an  old  man  of 
seventy-five,  and  had  some  scenes  as  the 
old  chap  with  the  captain  of  the  ship.  I 
then  had  to  make  up  as  Peer  when  he  was 
about  sixty-five,  and  back  we  came  again 
across  the  sea  in  two  different  ships  and  then 
I  was  put  ashore  in  a  boat,  and  we  went 
through  a  scene  where  I  was  limching  with 
some  friends  under  a  canopy  on  the  coast  of 


the  Mediterranean  and  they  deserted  me 
and  went  off  with  my  yacht  and  I  ciu'sed 
the  day  I  was  bom  and  prayed  to  God  to 
avenge  me,  and  while  I  prayed  I  suddenly 
turned  at  the  sound  of  the  yacht  exploding 
in  the  distance.  They  then  did  further 
scenes  of  the  scoundrels  who  had  robbed  me 
of  my  beautiful  yacht.  At  last,  too  late  to 
get  any  dinner,  I  return  to  the  hotel,  write 
some  sleepy  letters  and  tumble  into  bed. 

U 

V  /"Down  to  the  studio  as  usual  in  the 
miming,  and  dressed  as  yoimg  Peer  (for 
which  this  strenuous  life  of  the  last  few  days 
is  anything  but  helping  me  to  look.)  We 
then  bundled  into  the  car  and  went  into  the 
woods  up  in  the  mountains,  and  this  time 
I  had  to  do  the  scenes  where  I  met  the  piu'e 
love  of  my  life.  I  first  saw  her  going  to 
church  with  her  little  sister  (real  good  girls 
in  the  movies  always  have  little  sisters)  and 
her  agQjdixit  excellent  mother  and  her  old 
father.  And  then  I  followed  her  up  the 
mountain  pass  and  gazed  into  her  liquid 
eyes  with  my  bleared  ones,  and  gazed  after 
her  as  she  walked  up  to  the  photographer 
(awfully  nice  Italian.)  After  one  or  two 
scenes,  back  to  the  studio  again  in  the  car. 
Away  we  went  again  thirty  miles  into  the 
mountains  to  another  place  called  Chats- 
worth  (where  a  train  was  held  up  by  robbers 
only  last  night.)  After  a  weary  climb  we 
reached  our  destination,  which  was  a  cave 
in  the  rocks  at  the  top  of  the  hills.  There 
I  was  put  through  a  scene  in  which  I  carried 
a  maiden  into  the  cave  only  to  desert  her 
to  her  great  disgust  the  next  mom,  and  I 
tell  you  I  had  a  very  hard  time  of  it  carry- 
ing her  about.  Then  back  to  Los  Angeles 
and  do  another  scene  with  a  man  made  up 
as  our  Savior.  About  eleven  o'clock  I 
had  to  be  on  a  night  train  for  a  place  about 
one  himdred  and  twenty  miles  south  of 
Los  Angeles. 

We  reached  this  wild  and  weird  sp)Ot 
about  five  a.  m.  and  found  buggies  waiting 
to  take  us  across  the  desert  through  a 
blinding  sandstorm  to  a  place  called  Palm 
Springs.  Dressed  up  as  a  Turk  now,  if 
you  please,  I  was  taken  to  an  Arab  encamp)- 
ment  on  the  desert  about  seven  miles  fur- 
ther along.  Through  sandstorm  and  over 
rough  places  we  went  and  at  last  came  in 
sight  of  a  regular  Arab  encampment.  Here 
I  was  put  on  an  Arab  steed  and  made  to 
enter  the  camp  on  it.    On  my  appearance, 
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Prospects  of  the  Rogue  River  Valley 

Q,  Have  land  values  depreciated  very  eiten- 
ilvely  in  the  Rogue  River  valley?  I  understand 
that  crops  have  been  poor  in  this  district  for  several 
yeus  and  that  many  of  the  orchatdists  are  selling 
out  at  very  low  priws  and  moving  away.  Is  there 
any  possibility  of  Und  values  going  up  again?  Any 
authentic  information  about  conditions  in  the  dis- 
tria  will  be  greatly  appreciated.— K.  L.  C,  Oiuha, 
Nebraska. 

A.  It  is  true  that  the  Rogue  River  valley  has 
bad  poor  crops  during  the  last  two  years,  but  the 
failure  of  the  apple  trees  to  bear  is  largely  the  Rogue 
River  valley  people's  own  fault.  The  average 
annual  rainfall  in  the  Rogue  River  valley  does  not 
exceed  twenty  inches.  Over  ten  years  ago  it  was 
recognized  that  irrigation  would  be  a  necesaty  If 
the  orchards  were  to  be  producing  normal  crops  of 
fruit  regularly  ei'ery  year,  and  a  private  company 
began  construction  on  a  storage  and  canal  system 
ample  to  supply  the  entire  valley.  But  it  was  hard 
to  convince  a  majority  of  the  orchardi.^ts  that  it 
would  be  wise  (or  ihem  to  incur  the  added  expense 
necessitated  by  irrigation.  Most  of  them  continued 
without  irrigation  water  and  for  several  years  wet 
winters  and  abundant  spring  rains  enabled  them  to 
get  by  without  trouble.  In  1914  the  rainfall  waa 
deficient  and  the  crop  of  apples  and  pears  was  only 
a  small  percentage  of  normal.  This  year  history 
repeated  itself.  After  a  relatively  dr>'  winter  the 
tiecs  started  out  beautifully  with  a  hea\y  load  of 
small  fruit,  but  as  the  summer  advanced  and  the 
ground  dried  out  an  excessive  drop  took  place.  As 
a  result  the  Rogue  Ri\'et  vslky  will  this  >-eat  ship 
perhaps  only  twenty  percent  of  a  normal  crop.  In 
the  meantime,  howe\'er,  the  irrigation  question  has 
become  the  burning  problem  and  in  all  probability 
•  complete  system  will  be  instaUcd  throughout  the 
valley  in  the  very  near  future.  Parts  o(  the  valley 
KK  already  being  supplied  with  water  and  the  lesson 
of  the  last  two  years  nill  undoubtedly  induce  the 
orchardists  to  work  for  an  extension  of  this  s>-stcm. 

It  b  not  true,  howc%'er,  that  the  two  dry  years 


have  caused  a  sensational  drop  in  land  prices.  Al- 
though prices  have  receded  from  the  hi^  levd 
they  re&ched  in  the  boom  period  of  1907,  1908  and 
1909,  values  have  been  practically  stationary  since 
the  initial  drop,  and  the  crop  failure  <rf  the  put 
two  years  has  not  affected  them  appreciably.  The 
orchardists  know  that  with  irrigation  theb  orchards 
will  produce  first-class  fruit  in  abundance  and  they 
know  that  the  marketing  problem  b  being  solved. 
Sectire  in  the  knowledge  of  future  stable  profits 
they  refuse  to  be  stampeded  and  they  are  not  sac- 
rificing thdr  property.  Anyone  who  expects  to  go 
into  the  Rogue  River  valley  with  the  intention  o[ 
buying  orchards  at  panic  prices  will  have  to  search 
very  hard  and  very  long  before  he  finds  extreme 
bargains.  The  lower  end  of  the  valley  in  the  Grants 
Pass  District  b  very  active,  despite  the  drought,  and 
a  new  railroad  has  been  started  from  Grants  Pass 
west  across  the  Coast  Range  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Crescent  City  bdng  its  ultimate  destination,  al- 
though the  present  contract  calls  for  the  initial 
construction  of  sixteen  miles. 

Conditions  in  the  Redwood  Valley 

Q.  I  have  some  literature  in  regard  to  Redwood 
valley,  Mendocino  county,  California,  and  would 
like  to  know  as  to  the  fertility  of  the  valley  in  gen- 
eral, depth  necessar)'  to  get  domestic  water,  cost 
of  clearing  unimproved  land,  what  can  be  obtained 
(or  wood,  if  there  is  any  market  for  it  at  all,  chances 
for  emplo>-ment,  crops  best  adapted  to  the  coimtry 
and  how  many  acres  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
for  a  family.  Could  a  man  do  anything  with  a 
thousand  dollars?— U.  li.  H.,  Mesa,  .-^RcmNA. 

A.  The  Redwood  \alk-j  is  lixaled  seven  miles 
north  of  Ukiah  in  Mendocino  count>-.  This  sec- 
tion has  been  farmed  for  some  years  to  grains  and 
the  ordinary'  farm  crops,  but  within  the  past  two  or 
three  j'ears  a  considerable  acreage  has  been  set  out 
to  produce  of  various  kinds.  Practically  none  of  the 
orchards  have  come  into  bearing  as  yet,  and  hence 
the  result  of  the  plantings  b  not  fully  established. 
The  average  raiofaU  in  the  district  b  Irojn  thjrty-aji 
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difficult  place.  At  present  this  road  has  neither 
beginning  nor  ending  but  it  has  been  built  to  con- 
nect with  the  park  highway  which  the  Government 
is  to  make  of  the  old  Tioga  road,  built  to  reach  a 
mine,  now  long  abandoned,  and  lately  acquired  by 
the  Government.  When  the  work  has  been  com- 
pleted it  will  be  possible  to  reach  by  automobile 
the  glorious  eastern  part  of  the  park  as  well  as  the 
most  interesting  part  of  Mono  county.  It  will  be 
a  vacation  touring  ground  without  equal. 

The  return  tri[)  began  at  Bridgeport,  then  through 
Leavitt  Meadows  and  over  the  Sonora  Pass  high- 
way. Early  one  forenoon  all  our  sixty  horses  roared 
lustily  as  we  pulled  up  the  last  pitch  in  the  steep 
side  of  a  gulch  to  a  little  notch  in  a  saddle  of  the 
range.  We  were  at  the  summit  of  Sonora  Pass,  the 
highest  point  reached  by  any  traveled  highway  in 
the  state.    The  altitude  was  9624  feet. 

The  pass  is  very  narrow.  The  rear  wheels  had 
just  reached  to  the  top  of  the  steep  ascent  when  the 
machine  started  to  roll  by  gravity  toward  the 
west.  I  set  the  brakes  and  we  stopped  to  pat  the 
hood  of  the  engine  quite  as  one  would  have  done 
with  a  horse.  Steam  hissed  from  the  radiator  over- 
flow. 

On  either  side  of  the  pass  there  were  peaks  of 
noble  altitude.  We  walked  fifty  feet  to  a  little  ele- 
vation and  looked  eastward  where  the  desert  ranges 
of  Nevada  faded  to  dim  distances.  The  lower 
ridges  surrounding  our  last  campsite  were  plainly 
visible  and  we  bqgan  to  realize  what  a  strenuous 
climb  it  had  been  to  reach  the  pass. 

Despite  the  altitude  there  were  trees  in  the  notch 
of  the  pass  and  nearby  of  considerable  size  and  in 
flourishing  condition.  They  were  not  lacking  in 
symmetry  though  they  showed  the  influence  of 
the  prevailing  west  winds.  One,  standing  directly 
on  the  peak  of  the  ridge,  bore  the  business  cards  of 
many  of  those  who  had  been  here  before.  If  the 
statue  of  "the  father  of  his  country"  stood  here  it 
would  be  scribbled  over  with  initials.  This  custom 
is  not  confined  to  ignorant  or  vainglorious  people, 
for  the  worthy  members  of  our  own  Sierra  Club 
have  a  custom  of  leaving  their  names  in  a  can  on 
the  mighty  peaks  which  they  ascend.  An  old 
Cottonwood  at  Simpson's  Meadow  on  the  Middle 
Fork  of  the  Kings  river  bears  evidence  of  the  pass- 
ing of  one  of  our  most  popular  American  authors. 
(Not  my  name;  the  one  just  above.) 

We  began  the  long  descent  to  the  valley.  With  • 
the  exception  of  the  climb  out  of  the  canyon  of  the 
Stanislaus  it  is  an  almost  continuous  coast  to  the 
edge  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  over  a  hundred 
miles  distant.  At  first  the  sloi>e  was  gentle,  leading 
down  through  a  chain  of  green,  flower-studded 
meadows;  then  our  valley  jiinched  to  a  narrow 
crooked  defile  where  the  road  was  a  stingy  shelf  in 
the  steep  side  of  a  gidch.  As  we  twisted  and 
turned  with  the  creek  we  congratulated  ourselves 
that  we  were  descending.  This  would  be  one  hard, 
hard  place  to  climb.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Blue  Canyon 
grade.  From  Sonora  Pass  to  Kennedy  Meadows  on 
the  Stanislaus  the  distance  will  not  exceed  eight 
miles.    The  descent  is  over  three  thousand  feet. 


Blue  Canyon  derives  its  name  from  the  prevail- 
ing color  of  the  walls,  which  are  of  a  pronounced 
slatish  blue  tinge.  The  floor  of  the  canyon  is  vay 
narrow  with  nearly  vertical  sides  from  500  to  1,000 
feet  in  height  as  seen  from  the  road. 

We  followed  Deadman's  Creek.  WTien  about 
half  way  down  we  noticed  a  forester's  sign  nafled 
to  a  tree  and  lettered  "Deadman's  Grave."  A 
little  cec tangle  was  staked  off  under  a  group  of 
dense  pines  and  the  roaring  creek.  The  shade  was 
so  heavy  that,  though  there  was  no  underbrush,  it 
would  seldom  be  warmed  by  the  sunshine  of  sum- 
mer days.  For  a  third  of  the  year  it  would  be  buried 
deep  by  snow.  It  was  a  damp,  dark  place  of  cheer- 
less solitude.  At  the  Q.  de  Porka  (don't  ask  me 
what  it  means)  begins  the  steepest  descent  of  the 
grade.  This  mysteriously  named  place  is  a  cut 
through  an  immense  |X)int  of  rock.  It  is  about  forty 
feet  deep  and  little  wider  than  an  automobile.  The 
grade  of  the  road  in  the  cut  is  twenty-seven  per 
cent  and  I  believe  that  in  the  next  half  mile,  with  a 
descent  exceeding  five  hundred  feet,  that  most  of 
the  grade  is  heavier  than  twenty  per  cent.  Thb 
ends  at  Kennedy  Meadows,  a  beautiful  camping 
ground  near  the  road. 

One  of  the  finest  trips  for  motorists  in  this  pait 
of  the  state  is  from  the  great  valley  up  to  Kennedy 
Meadows.  It  includes  about  one  hundred  milei 
of  mountain  grades.  It  reaches  every  variety  of 
scenery  from  foothills  to  high  peaks  and  snow  fields. 
Good  trout  fishing  is  to  be  had  in  both  the  South 
and  Main  Forks  of  the  Stanislaus,  with  fair  deer 
himting  some  distance  back  from  the  road.  It 
aboimds  in  pretty  camping  places  for  those  who  go 
that  way.  For  those  who  prefer  a  roof  there  is  a 
very  neat  appearing  resort  at  Strawberry,  where 
the  highway  crosses  the  South  Fork.  It  is  in  a 
beautiful  location  on  a  hillside  overlooking  a  high- 
Sierra  meadow  and  hemmed  in  by  virgin  forests. 
It  is  about  two  hours  from  the  Main  Fork  by  auto- 
mobile. From  the  San  Joacjuin  valley  to  Kennedy 
Meadows  there  are  no  hardships  of  travel.  Gen- 
erally the  road  is  good,  always  it  is  safe.  To  those 
motorists  who  would  enjoy  the  Sierras  but  are  too 
restful  or  timid  to  enjoy  them  when  coupled  with 
dangerous,  rough  or  strenuous  highways  I  would 
unreservedly  and  heartily  say,  "go  to  the  Stanis- 
laus." 

We  ran  down  the  canyon  to  Douj^las  Flat,  the  site 
of  the  old  stage  station.  Tliis  highway  was  not 
built  for  the  use  of  autoniol)ilisls.  In  years  past, 
when  the  ''sixteen  whistles  blew  in  Hodie,"  this 
was  a  well  travek^l  way  with  daily  stages  operating 
between  Sonora  and  the  mines  on  tlie  east  side  of 
the  Sierras.  Heavy  machinery  as  well  as  passen- 
gers was  hauled  over  these  tremendous  grades.  In 
those  days  there  was  no  railr<»ad  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mountains. 

As  we  cast  up  the  last  thirty  miles  in  retrospect 
we  decided  that  it  would  be  far  easier  to  cross 
Sonora  Pass  as  we  had  done  than  from  west  to 
east.  Under  no  circumstances  should  it  be  at- 
tempted by  drivers  incxixrrienced  in  running  heavy 
grades.     There   are   many   critical   points   which 
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The  National 
Pavement" 


That's  what  you  might  call  Ci 
ted  Wood  Block  paving,  the  way 
the  principal  cities  of  the  nation 
are  taking  to  this  silent,  everlast- 
ing surfacing  for  residence  streets 
and  heavy  traffic  business  thor- 
oughfares.  In  this  America  is 
following  Europe,  which  has  found 
creosoted  wood  block  the  most 
durable  and  satisfactory  paving 
that  modem  engineering  has 
produced. 

Creosoted 

WOOD 

BLOCK 


New  York  is  laying  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square 
yards  of  Wood  Block.  Chicago's 
yardage  exceeds  New  York's; 
Minneapolis  is  the  "Wood  Block 
City;"  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis, 
Boston,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia — 
the  list  is  well-nigh  endless. 

In  Paris  there  is  four  times  as 
much  wood  block  as  all  other 
pavements  combined;  all  of  Lon- 
don's principal  streets  are  wood 
block. 

Why  not  have  this  ideal  pavement 
in  your  towj^? 

May  we  send  you  our  interesting 
new  48-page  booklet?  I  twill  con- 
vince. Watch  this  ^>ace  next 
month. 


of  Creosoting  Companies 
of  the  Pacific  Coast 

Nertlicni  Life  BaiUng        SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


require  perfect  ontrol  t^  steady  nerv«s,  where 
hesitatkm  might  esaSy  be  dissitrous.  In  the  wont 
places,  where  a  machine  woukl  fall  hundiedi  of  feet 
if  it  left  the  grade,  it  Is  not  possifale  to  drive  abi^ 
and  carefully  around  the  curves.  They  must  be 
rushed  with  the  throttle  wkie  open,  for  th^  call  for 
every  bit  of  power  in  the  motor. 

In  crossing  from  east  to  west  the  h**4ffft  places 
will  be  met  in  descending  and  call  for  notliing  but 
caution,  coupled  with  good  brakes.  Alithioiightbe 
trip  we  had  been  fortimate,  or  It  seemed  that  ^p^ 
had,  in  striking  the  heaviest  grades  on  the  dcaccoL 
In  particular  instances,  such  as  the  one  we  had  Jmt 
left  behind  and  the  Silver  Pass  grade  at  the  head  of 
the  Mokelumne,  I  was  filled  with  doubt  as  to 
whether  we  could  have  surmounted  the  diflfinilfiri 
which  we  would  have  encountered  in  tiavdii^  hi  m 
reverse  direction. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  strange  grades  that  thejr  at 
ways  appear  steeper  when  one  Is  descendfaigp  ao  ft 
Is  quite  possible  that  we  climbed  hlUs  aa  Mt¥f^y^l^ 
as  those  which  taxed  the  capabilities  of  our  bfikn 
In^i^BKending.  However  that  may  be,  I  ivould 
strongly  advise  anyone  contemplating  thb  rjwrqfr 
to  take  both  these  strenuous  grades  fai  the  — *■«* 
direction  as  we  did.  They  can  be  suoocsafnlly 
negotiated  by  any  adequatdy  powered  auto  which 
b  not  overloaded,  and  which  is  handled  by  a  driver 
who  will  use  care  not  to  strain  his  tzanamiaBioii  or 
axles.  But  in  taking  either  grade  in  the  oppoaite 
direction  I  feci  certain  that  very  many  cars  would 
''fall  down"  on  them,  as  we  so  slangHy  but  ti|im- 
sivcly  say. 

Our  road  worries  were  over.  That  part  of  the 
distance  lying  between  us  and  home  was  **tid 
stamping  grounds"  to  me.  I  knew  that  it  hdd 
nothing  more  disagreeable  than  dust.  I  drove  the 
machine  to  the  river  side  just  below  a  goige  where 
we  expected  to  find  trout.  Though  the  grub  bos 
was  ver>'  low  we  could  eat  no  more,  for  tomorrow's 
catch  was  to  be  taken  home  to  those  who  unfoi^ 
tunately  could  not  come  with  us. 

Now  we  were  coasting  down  the  western  dope 
and  at  length  we  rolled  out  into  the  great  vaDay 
with  its  oiled  boulevards.  When  I  reach  the 
asphalt  I  lose  all  interest,  though  to  many  It  wouU 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  tiq>. 
Miles  of  golden  grain  fields  stretch  at  times  to  tihe 
horizon,  then  thrifty  orchards  line  the  way  or  we 
spin  through  checked  fields  of  alfalfa  with  a  dottmg 
of  shiny  coated  dair>'  cattle.  It  is  all  wonderfully 
rich  and  prusi)erous  looking  but  after  the  moun- 
tains it  is  a  bit  monotonous. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  stood  on  the 
forward  deck  of  the  ferr\'-boat  crossing  the  bay  of 
San  Francisco.  The  b<nv  sliced  the  waves  and  threw 
salt  spray  on  my  dusty  face.  Before  me  was  spread 
the  City  of  the  Golden  Gate,  our  own  San  Frandsoo^ 
home. 

Already  I  could  sense  the  crowded  streets,  the 
canyons  of  brick  and  stone  and  stcH.'l,  the  thousands 
who  would  answer  a  cheerful  greeting  with  a  stare 
of  astonishment.  I  recollected  the  kindly  unob* 
trusive  old  fellow  who  filled  our  tanks  at  MarUee* 
ville.  He  was  the  postmaster  as  well  as  the  general 
storekeeper  of  the  town.    Quite  likely  he  held  other 
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can  be  traveled  from  «nd  to  cod  without  hudahlp. 
TTiere  lies  a  belt  ol  perfection  between  the  five 
and  seven  thousand  foot  contour  lines  which  has 
no  equal  in  all  the  world.  And  if  you  aak  for  proof 
I  tell  you  that  it  has  supported  continuous  life 
longer  than  any  other  place  on  the  globe.  Here 
live  the  Sequoia  Gigantea,  oldest  and  greatest  of 
all  the  world's  living  things.  And  well  they  might  I 
I  cannot  tell  you  of  the  wonderful  fieahneas  of  this 
region;  if  you  would  sense  it  you  must  visit  it. 
Here  the  rivers  flow  fullest.  Here  are  the  grandest 
of  all  the  canyon  deftj,  the  highest  waterfalls,  the 
loveliest  lakes.    It  is  all  superlatives. 

Yet  another  seven  thousand  feet  the  high  peaks 
rise  to  a  region  where  the  snow-banks  lie  all  the  year. 
And  still  we  can  travel  without  hardship;  I  have 
camped  pleasantly  above  ten  thousand  feet.  In 
what  other  range  would  this  be  passible?  Occa- 
Monally  this  belt  is  visited  by  thunder  showera  but 
I  have  never  seen  any  which  were  more  than  a  sug- 
gestion of  those  which  I  knew  in  the  state  of  Maine. 

Oh  ^oriously  lovable  Sierra  Nevada!  MouH' 
tains  of  SununeT'land  and  Sunshine!  Some  tinoe 
I  ticipe  to  be  able  tp  vagabond  away  whole  sununers 
on  your  trails  and  meadows,  or  by  your  lakes  and 
streams.  Till  then  I  must  be  content  to  make  little 
flying  trips  when  opportunity  offers  itself. 

The  whole  region  is  included  in  the  National 
Forest  Reserves.  It  belongs  to  us,  to  you  and  me, 
it  is  a  place  where  no  man  tells  us  that  we  may  not 
tread,  it  has  no  restrictions  other  than  those  whicti 
safeguard  it  against  destroying  fires.  It  b  freely 
ours  to  enjoy.  It  is  a  great  heritage  which  we 
should  know  and  appreciate.  It  must  not  be  >t<den 
from  us,  it  must  not  be  bartered  for  a  scr^>  of 
paper  as  with  so  many  great  resources  in  the  past. 

For  the  benefit  of  anyone  who  would  cross  it 
I  would  state  in  dosing  that  Sonora  Pass  is  seldom 
opai  before  July  ist  and  in  years  of  heavy  snowfall 
considerably  later.  In  1914  the  first  crossing  by 
automobile  was  made  about  July  ijth.  The  toad 
from  the  Calaveras  Grove  to  Markleeville  is  about 
two  weeks  earUer  as  it  is  of  about  1000  feet  leas 
altitude.  August  is  by  far  the  best  month  as  by 
that  lime  the  streams  which  one  must  ford  are  low 
enough  to  give  no  trouble.  That  b  also  the  best 
month  (or  Irout  fishing. 

When  the  Tioga  road  is  in  order  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  the  earliest  of  the  three.  It  b  magnifi- 
cently rich  in  rugged  scenery  and  if  one  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  range  it  can  be  easily  viuted.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten. 

To  the  novice  in  mountain  motoring;  leave  your 
carburetor  alone;  your  engine  Ixiils  quickly  because 
of  the  fact  that  water  boils  at  these  altitudes  at  a 
much  lower  lempcraturc.  You  cannot  overcome 
this  by  feeding  more  air  through  the  carburetor 
and  you  will  find  (hat  you  need  just  as  much  gas 
to  pull  your  load  here  as  you  do  at  home.  Take  It 
easy,  stop  for  motor  cooling  whenever  there  is  a 
good  view  to  enjoy.  Those  places  will  be  bright 
q>ots  in  memory. 
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Visit 

San  Francisco 

in  November 

and  See  the  Great 

EXPOSITION 

at  the  height  of 

its  GLORY 


Weather  is  Mild  and  Balmy  and 

CALIFORNIA 

is  at  its  Best 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC'S 


FOUR    GREAT    ROUTES 


VIA 


New  Orleans,  Ogden 
Portland  and  El  Paso 

LEAD  DIRECTLY  TO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


ASK  ANY 

Southern  Pacific  Agent 

FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  FOLDER,  FARE 
AND  TRAIN  SERVICE 


how  to  raise  cattle  and  hogs  and  sheep,  who  knows 
how  to  manage  a  small  dairy  herd,  who  understands 
crop  rotation.  Here  is  a  valley  that  has  everything 
to  offer  the  geneial  farmer  who  would  raise  stock. 
Nowhere  else  does  alfalfa  grow  more  luxuriantly. 
In  few  sections  of  the  United  States  are  climatic 
conditions  more  ideal  for  stock  raising.  No  with- 
ering winters;  no  scarcity  of  green  feed;  no  pawing 
of  frozen  ground  and  restless  seeking  for  warm  spots 
in  the  sun  beside  the  bam. 

"Every  one  knows  that  stock  raising  in  the  former 
great  range  districts  is  declining  too  rapidly  for 
comfort.  Arizona,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Texas  are 
no  longer  pouring  their  tens  of  thousands  of  carloads 
of  range  stock  into  glutted  markets.  Instead  the 
markets  are  more  and  more  approaching  that  con- 
dition which  Mother  Hubbard  discovered  ailed  her 
cupboard.  Australia  sheepmen,  hampered  by  long 
disheartening  drouth,  are  killing  off  their  brood 
stock.  Years  must  elapse  before  the  industry  re- 
turns to  its  normal  condition.  More  cattle,  more 
hogs,  more  sheep!  is  the  cry  of  American  markets. 

"California  offers  the  opportunity  for  the  farmer 
to  heed  this  demand  from  a  meat-hungry  public. 
Sensible  farming  methods  are  proving  that  almost 
every  acre  of  the  rich  valleys  may  be  successfully 
cultivated  by  the  general  farmer  to  his  profit. 

"I  know  what  the  young  fellows  who  were  raised 
on  eastern  and  middle-western  farms  will  say — 
*We  don't  understand  your  methods,  your  soil  or 
your  climate.  We  are  afraid  to  tackle  the  unknown 
and  expect  to  win  out  as  we  know  we  will  win  out 
with  the  known!'  And  the  answer  to  that  is  that 
there  is  nothing  complicated,  nothing  difficult  about 
the  farming  methods  in  this  state.  A  year  will 
suffice  to  master  the  details  of  farming  *under  the 
ditch,'  of  learning  the  adaptability  of  this  or  that 
crop  to  this  or  that  tyi>e  of  soil. 

"No  heart-breaking  pioneering  remains  to  be 
done.  The  state  is  far  advanced  in  its  school  system ; 
its  road  construction  and  its  public  improvements 
are  largely  completed. 

"I  wish  that  the  message  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  were  in  the  hands  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
sturdy  farmers  with  the  grit  and  determination  and 
ability  to  apply  common-sense  methods  to  their 
farming.  We  need  them  and  if  they  only  knew  of 
the  opportunities  here  we  would  soon  have  them." 

The  Old  Timer  was  right.  He  was  reared  on  the 
old-type  Eastern  farm  and  went  through  the  heart- 
breaking pioneering  period  when  "clearing"  meant 
endless  days  of  toil  and  hardships  and  disappointing 
first  crops,  lack  of  social  and  educational  privileges 
and  the  slow  establishment  of  even  the  commonest 
conveniences.  Here  he  sees  cleared  land  calling  for 
the  sower  and  the  reaper,  with  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  modem  farm  life  as  a  premium  for 
heeding  the  invitation.  ■ 

The  homeseeker  may  Icam  more  about  Xhz  soil, 
the  climate,  the  crops,  the  farming  methods,  irriga- 
tion and  farming  opportunities  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  by  writing  to  C.  S.  Fee,  Passenger  TraflSc 
Manager,  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California. 
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Mortgage  Bonds  and  Rural  Credit 


If  the  proponents  of  rural  credit,  that  is  of 
lower  interest  rates  to  the  farmer,  pin  their 
&iith  to  state  or  national  aid,  to  funds  advanced 
by  the  commonwealth,  they  will  have  a.  long 
time  to  wait.  They  tah  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
European  countries  have  not  advanced  money 
to  the  fanners  out  of  the  national  cash  box; 
they  have  merely  helped  the  farmer  to  issue 
securities  so  safe  and  sound  that  the  investor 
was  willing  to  buy  them  at  a  reasonable  rate  of 
interest.  Because  the  American  fanner,  and 
especially  the  Far  Western  farmer,  is  not 
si^ciently  organized,  lacks  machinery  to 
create  and  distribute  securities  universally 
recognized  as  safe  and  sound,  he  continues  to 
pay  eight,  ten  and  twelve  per  cent. 

In  California  a  beginning  has  been  made  in 
the  solution  of  the  rural  credit  problem. 
Stringent  safeguards  have  been  thrown  around 
the  operation  of  those  corporations  which  loan 
money  on  first  real-estate  mortgages,  Issue 
bonds  against  these  mortgages  and  distribute 
these  mortgage  bonds  to  investors.  Under 
the  recently  amended  California  law  these  cor- 
porations must  have  a  minimum  paid-up 
capital  of  $250,000.  Those  now  in  existence 
far  exceed  this  amount.  They  cannot  loan 
except  on  first  mortgages  and  the  law  restricts 
the  loan  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value. 
No  appraiser  can  be  employed  unless  he  is 
approved  by  the  State  Insurance  Commissioner 
and  the  State  Bank  Superintendent;  this  latter 
ofl&cial  has  complete  supervision  over  the  busi- 
ness of  the  mortgage  insurance  companies.  A 
certified  copy  of  every  loan  must  be  filed  with 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Banks  and  a  com- 
plete report  on  all  transactions  must  be  ren- 
dered every  three  months.  The  State  Bank 
Superintendent  has  authority  to  compel  the 
mortgage  insurance  companies  to  dispose  of 


any  mortgage  he  deems  unsafe  and  replace  it. 
Owing  to  these  safeguards,  as  stringent  and 
positive  as  ingenuity  and  practical  business 
could  make  them,  mortgage  bonds  issued  by 
mortgage  insurance  companies  are  legal  in- 
vestments for  savings  banks.  Why  savings 
bank  depositors  receiving  three  or  four  pa- 
cent  do  not  make  a  concerted  rush  to  get  these 
SM  per  cent  bonds  is  one  of  the  psychological 
phenomena  peculiar  to  the  American  invest- 
ment business. 

Hitherto  these  mortgage  insurance  com- 
panies have  restricted  their  loans  entirely  to 
city  property,  but  they  are  begiiming  to  go 
out  into  the  country.  Their  existence  and 
operation  promise  a  speedier,  simpler  solution 
of  the  rural-credit  problem  than  the  vague  hope 
that  the  state  or  the  nation  will  dig  up  four  per 
cent  funds  for  the  farmers. 

Before  the  farmer  can  enjoy  complete  relief 
from  the  ten  per  cent  loans  he  must  likewise 
be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  paying  a  stiff 
commission  every  five  years  for  the  renewal  of 
the  mortgage.  Long-term  bonds  based  upon 
long-term  mortgages  will  bring  this  relief,  but 
under  present  financial  and  agricultural  con- 
ditions securities  of  this  character  are  imprac- 
tical. The  investor  is  not  used  to  farm 
mortgages  running  forty  to  seventy  years  and 
the  farmer  still  hopes  to  be  out  of  debt  before 
his  hair  turns  gray.  If  it  is  possible  to  create  a 
wide  market  for  ten-year  farm  mortgage  bonds 
bearing  5  to  6  per  cent  interest,  thus  insuring 
the  Far  Western  farmer  of  needed  capital  at 
7  per  cent,  a  very  long  step  forward  will  have 
been  taken.  When  the  need  for  70-year  mort- 
gages on  the  amortization  plan  becomes  press- 
ing, they  will  be  issued  and  bought,  but  present 
conditions  do  not  warrant  the  attempt  arti- 
ficially to  foster  this  type. 
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SUBKY  KOR  HIU.  BUT— 

The  price  of  grain,  of  course,  depends 
upon  crop  conditions  in  the  ensuing  year. 
But  the  price  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  does  not.  All  the  warring  coun- 
tries and  their  neighbors  have  swept  their 
larders  bare  in  an  effort  to  provide  ten  mil- 
lion men  with  more  and  better  food  than 
they  had  ever  been  accustomed  to  have. 
They  have  clothed  and  shod  these  ten  mil- 
lion men  better,  more  amply  than  in  normal 
times.  And  they  have  used  up  draft  stock 
at  an  unprecedented  rate.  As  a  result  the 
world's  supply  of  breeding  animals  has  been 
diminished,  stocks  of  wool  and  leather  have 
been  depleted  and  in  addition  drought  has 
killed  enormous  numbers  of  sheep  in  Aus- 
tralia. Irresjjective  of  grain  prices,  the 
world's  efforts  to  restock  its  empty  bams 
and  larders  should  make  livestock  very 
profitable  for  years  to  come. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  West's 
agricultural  output  consists  of  luxuries  and 
near-luxuries,  such  as  fruits,  nuts,  hops, 
berries  and  vegetables.  With  the  exception 
of  dried  fruits  and  canned  goods,  practically 
the  entire  output  is  marketed  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  significant  that,  despite  the 
complete  stopjjage  of  exports  to  Germany, 
the  largest  consumer  of  dried  fruits  on  the 
continent,  prices  have  by  no  means  sunk  to 
the  panic  level.  No  matter  how  thrifty 
Europe  may  become  after  the  war,  it  will 
continue  to  cat  large  quantities  of  primes, 
dried  apricots,  peaches  and  apples.  He  who 
has  dried  fruits  to  sell  when  the  gold  pens 


sign  the  peace  treaty  will  see  quotations 
climbing  like  a  cat  with  a  bulldog  at  her 
tail. 

The  green-fruit  profits  after  the  war  will 
dep>end  as  hitherto  upon  the  condition  of 
the  domestic  market.  If  the  East  and  the 
South  and  the  Middle  West  are  flush  and 
feel  like  spending,  the  Far  Western  growers 
will  be  prosperous.    Will  they  feel  flush? 

WHY  EDBOPE  WILL  BECO\'EH   SPEEDILY 

All  the  European  nations,  whether  bellig- 
erents or  neutrals,  have  restricted  their  ptir- 
chases  of  all  those  commodities  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  a  bare  existence.  Their 
shelves  are  almost  denuded.  They  must 
restock  them  the  moment  the  uncertainty 
b  over  and  trade  once  more  flows  through 
unhampered  channels.  They  may  not  carry 
stocks  as  large  and  varied  as  before  the  war, 
but  they  must  replenish  the  empty  ware- 
houses. And  they  will  have  the  where- 
withal to  pay  for  such  replenishing.  In  all 
discussions  of  the  war's  enormous  cost  it 
should  be  remembered  that  this  cost  falls 
primarily  upon  the  governments  of  the  war- 
ring nations,  and  the  purchases  of  govern- 
ments are  an  insignificant  part  of  the  world's 
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against  any  action  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  that  might  prolong 
the  slaughter;  a  second  group  maintains 
that  war  loans  constitute  a  breach  of  neu- 
trality. This  group  also  opines  that  the 
bonds  of  belligerent  nations  are  not  a  safe 
investment  and  that  one  loan  will  of  neces- 
sity be  followed  by  requests  for  more  money. 
The  third  and  smallest  group  among  the 
opponents  fears  that  the  investment  of 
large  sums  in  foreign  securities  will  deprive 
the  West  of  funds  needed  for  its  continued 
development  and  will  tend  to  advance  the 
rate  of  interest. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  both  the  ad- 
vocates and  opponents  of  war  loans  affirms 
that  the  Pacific  Coast  will  furnish  only  a 
very  small  part  of  the  Anglo-French  loan 
as  its  own  high  rates  of  interest  and  larger 
needs  make  of  the  Wc-st  a  borrower  rather 
than  a  lender. 


ber  the  federal  district  court  declared  the 
act  to  be  class  legislation  and'  invalid. 
A  similar  attempt  to  stamp  out  trading- 
stamps  in  Washington  had  previously  met 
with  identical  results. 

The  device  known  as  tie  trading-stamp 
is  used  by  certain  merchants  to  increase 
their  business  and  to  hold  their  customers. 
The  method  is  open  to  every  merchant  any- 
where. No  one  forces  the  retaOer  to  buy 
and  give  away  trading-stamps.  If  the 
method  does  not  bring  the  desired  result,  he 
is  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  it.  If  he  pre- 
fers to  give  to  every  person  making  a  pur- 
chase in  his  store  a  freshly  minted,  bright 
silver  dollar  and  go  broke  with  a  hurrah, 
that  is  peculiarly  his  own  and  his  creditors' 
business.  So  long  as  he  conducts  his  affairs 
honestly,  the  state  has  no  right  to  tell  him 
how  he  shall  proceed  to  attract  buyers.  If 
it  is  within  the  province  of  the  state  to  lay 
a  special  tax  upon  firms  using  trading- 
stamps  to  obtain  business,  then  it  is  also 
within  legislative  rights  especially  to  assess 
the  merchant  who  advertises  by  means  of 
sandwich  men,  in  street  cars  or  in  the  daily 
papers,  nor  would  the  ]x>stoffice  be  debarred 
from  doubling  the  mailing  rate  of  those 
periodicals  which  obtain  their  subscribers 
by  giving  them  books  or  other  premiums. 

If  trading-stamps,  street-car  cards,  maga- 
zine or  newspaper  advertisements  do  not 
bring  the  merchant  advantages  commen- 
surate; with  their  cost,  they  will  soon  cease 
to  be  used.   Oregon's  federal  court  reasoned 


The  Trading  Stamp  Stays  in  Oregon 

y<T  its  biennial  session  last  winter  the 
^\  Oregon  lawmakers  attempted  to  leg- 
islate  the  trading-stamp  out  of  re- 
tail stores.  They  passed  an  act  making  it 
incumbent  upon  all  firms  selling  or  giving 
away  trading-stamps  to  pay  five  per  cent 
of  their  gross  receipts  into  the  state  treasury. 
A  tax  of  this  size  would,  of  course,  force 
those  merchants  to  whom  it  applies  either 
to  give  up  trading-stamps  or  else  go  out  of 
business.  The  constitutionality  of  the  law 
was  promptly  attacked  and  early  in  Octo- 
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keep  them  in  prison  because  their  friends 
do  wrong? 

We  would  like  to  hear  the  views  of  our 
readers  on  the  questions  here  propounded. 


Union  Labor  and  Dynamiting 

THERE  was  a  bitter  discussion  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  California 
State  Federation  of  Labor  concerning 
the  propriety  of  censoring  the  governor  for 
his  stand  on  the  pardon  of  Ford  and  Suhr. 
The  governor  was  not  censored,  the  dele- 
gates expressing  strong  disapproval  of  arson 
and  intimidation  as  practiced  by  the  I.  W. 
W.,  but  the  convention  acted  with  unanim- 
ity in  promising  funds  and  moral  support  to 
M.  A.  Schmidt  and  David  Caplan,  on  trial 
in  Los  Angeles  on  a  charge  of  murder  arising 
out  of  the  dynamiting  of  the  Times  building 
four  years  ago. 

The  defendants  are  accused  of  having 
procured  for  the  McNamaras  the  dynamite 
whose  explosion  cost  the  lives  of  twenty-one 
men.  Though  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
indictments  are  based  has  not  yet  been  pre- 
sented, the  plea  of  guilty  by  the  McNamara 
brothers  supplies  dear,  indisputable  proof 
of  the  premeditated  dynamiting  conspiracy 
in  whidi  the  defendants  are  alleged  to  have 
taken  part.  And  the  evidence  against  them, 
as  brought  out  at  the  time  of  the  himt  for 
the  dynamiters  when  the  course  of  the 
explosive  was  traced  from  the  factory  to  the 
launch  and  from  the  launch  to  a  house  fre- 
quented by  the  accused  men,  appears  to 
be  of  great  strength. 

Union  labor  delegates  with  barely  a  dis- 
senting voice  assure  Schmidt  and  Caplan  of 
sjrmpathy  and  funds.  In  almost  the  same 
breath  these  same  imion-labor  representa- 
tives lift  a  listless  hand  on  behalf  of  two 
members  of  another  labor  organization  con- 
victed of  a  similar  crime,  because  this  other 
organization  is  accused  of  carrying  on  a 
campaign  of  intimidation  by  the  burning 
of  bams! 

In  truth,  it  does  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference  whose  ox  does  the  goring. 


The  I.  W.  W.  Scare  in  Salt  Lake  City 

DURING  the  past  two  or  three 
months  Salt  Lake  City  and  all  Utah 
have  been  more  or  less  hysterical  over 
threats  made  against  the  lives  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  state  officials  and  against  big 


business  interests  of  the  state  by  friends  of 
Joseph  Hillstrom,  an  I.  W.  W.  leader  con- 
victed of  murder  and  sentenced  to  die  by 
the  gentle  Utah  method  of  doing  criminals 
to  death,  the  firing  squad. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  a  grocer  and  one  of 
his  sons  were  shot  to  death  by  robbers  dur- 
ing an  attempted  holdup  of  the  store. 
Before  he  fell  the  boy  succeeded  in  firing 
two  shots  at  the  intruders  from  a  heavy 
caliber  revolver.  Before  he  died  he  main- 
tained that  one  of  the  men  staggered  as 
though  he  had  been  struck. 

Some  four  or  five  hours  later  Joseph 
Hillstrom  aroused  a  surgeon  at  Murray,  a 
little  town  south  of  Salt  Lake  and  connected 
with  Utah^s  capita]  by  an  interurban 
line,  and  asked  that  a  wound  in  the  breast 
be  treated.  Hillstrom  explained  to  the  sur- 
geon that  he  received  the  wound  in  a  lover's 
quarrel  and  offered  no  further  information 
except  to  intimate  that  the  "honor"  of  a 
married  woman  was  involved. 

Hillstrom  was  severely  wounded,  the  ball 
having  passed  through  the  body  near  the 
Iimgs.  The  surgeon  became  suspicious  and 
a  day  or  two  later  notified  the  county  au- 
thorities. Hillstrom  was  placed  under 
arrest,  charged  with  the  murder  of  the 
grocer  and  his  son.  Hillstrom's  partner,  a 
man  named  Applequist,  disappeared  on  the 
night  of  the  murder  and  has  not  been 
located  since. 

DECLINES  TO  MAKE  DEFENSE 

As  Hillstrom  had  no  money  the  court 
appointed  two  attorneys  to  represent  him 
during  the  trial.  But  the  prisoner  was  dis- 
satisfied with  his  attorneys.  Early  in  the 
trial  he  arose  and  dramatically  discharged 
his  counsel,  declaring  that  he  would  conduct 
his  own  case.  Hillstrom  refused  to  go  on  the 
witness  stand  and  offered  no  explanation 
whatever  as  to  the  manner  in  which  his 
wound  had  been  inflicted.  No  witnesses 
were  crossexamined  by  the  defense,  but 
many  exceptions  were  noted.  Hillstrom 
was  convicted  on  circumstantial  evidence 
and  sentenced  to  death. 

A  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  filed  and 
denied.  The  case  was  taken  into  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  state,  which  upheld  the 
decision  of  the  lower  court. 

From  the  day  the  death  penalty  was  pro- 
nounced threatening  letters  of  protest  have 
flowed  into  the  governor's  office.  When  the 
supreme  court  sustained  the  decision  of  the 
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Rural  credit  will  not  help  him  because  he 
has  exhausted  his  credit;  if  he  had  any  kind 
of  credit  left,  rural  or  otherwise,  there 
would  be  no  problem.  Besides,  rural  credit 
is  a  long  time  coming,  and  the  settler  needs 
help  right  away  if  he  is  to  stay  on  the  land. 

The  Reclamation  Service  did  something 
for  him  last  spring  when  it  induced  Congress 
to  extend  the  time  of  paying  for  the  water- 
rights  from  ten  years  to  twenty  years.  But 
this  was  negative  relief  only.  Positive 
measures  are  needed.  Cash  must  be  pro- 
vided by  the  parties  in  interest  who  have  the 
means.  And  the  parties  most  deeply  in- 
terested, the  parties  in  f)ossession  of  the 
needed  cash  are  the  Western  states  and  the 
nation.  If  Congress  could  be  induced  to 
adopt  the  Australian  system  of  making  ad- 
vances to  carefully  selected  settlers  under 
the  strict  Australian  regulations,  a  really 
constructive  forward  step  would  be  taken. 
And  such  national  and  state  advances  to 
settlers  are  needed  far  more  urgently  at 
present  than  the  construction  of  additional 
reservoirs.  It  is  more  important  to  render 
fuUy  productive  the  idle  land  for  which 
water  is  now  available  than  to  increase  the 
irrigated  area. 


Colorado's  Pacificist  Experiment 

ANEW  social  experiment  of  great 
importance  has  begun  in  the  coal 
camps  of  Colorado.  If  it  turns  out 
to  be  successful,  the  civil  war  that  swept 
Colorado  two  years  ago  will  not  have  been 
fought  in  vain. 

The  old  form  of  unionism  as  represented 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  has  no- 
where brought  about  a  lasting  peace  be- 
tween employer  and  employe.  Even  in  the 
transportation  field  the  relations  between 
the  railroad  brotherhoods  and  the  railroad 
managements  constitute  only  an  armed 
peace  precariously  maintained  by  compul- 
sory arbitration.  Industrial  war  has  not 
been  diminished  by  the  growth  of  craft 
unionism;  on  the  contrary,  the  very  object 
of  unionism  was  and  is  bound  to  bring  on 
new  conflicts  continuously,  except  in  those 
trades  in  which  the  workers  are  absolutely 
satisfied  with  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions. If  such  a  trade  exists,  the  workers 
may  be  expected  shortly  to  sprout  wings. 

The  Rockefeller  plan  aims  to  bring  man- 
agers and  employes  into  closer  personal 
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contact.  That  is  its  strongest  point.  So 
long  as  self-interest  remains  the  chief  mo- 
tive of  human  conduct  and  action,  neither 
the  Rockefeller  nor  any  other  conciliatory 
plan  can  do  away  fully  with  the  conflict  of 
interest  between  employer  and  employe. 
But  the  Rockefeller  plan,  if  administered 
with  the  utmost  sincerity ,  can  do  a  great  deal 
by  eliminating  the  bitterness,  the  vindictive 
hatred  that  has  characterized  labor  strug- 
gles for  decades.  When  the  employe 
respects  the  manager  and  has  confidence  in 
his  good  will,  he  may  not  refrain  from 
striking  for  better  terms,  but  he  will  be  more 
inclined  to  fight  fairly  if  he  believes  that 
the  other  side  is  using  no  imfair  means. 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE  AND  ITS  VALUE 

Rockefeller  and  his  managers  have  freely 
admitted  past  sins.  They  have  confessed 
political  domination  of  the  coal  region, 
alliances  with  the  saloon  element  and  eco- 
nomic wrong-doing.  But  they  have  prom- 
ised reform.  Young  Rockefeller  showed 
both  his  personal  courage  and  his  sincerity 
by  his  prolonged  stay  on  the  industrial 
battlefield.  If  his  subordinates  do  not  cool 
oflF,  if  they  administer  the  plan  of  *one  big 
union'  in  constant  close  touch  with  the 
employer's  representative  in  the  spirit  of 
fairness  which  evidently  actuates  the  orig- 
inator, peace  may  at  last  come  to  Colorado. 

While  fully  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
Colorado  coal  miners  have  been  grievously 
wronged,  while  insisting  that  every  em- 
ployer shall  scrupulously  obey  all  labor 
laws,  it  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  or- 
ganized labor  does  not  hesitate  to  use  its 
power  as  ruthlessly,  with  as  little  r^ard 
for  statutes  or  authority  as  the  corporation 
with  the  smallest  remnant  of  a  soul  and  the 
strongest  profit  appetite.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  recall  the  events  in  Butte  during 
the  factional  fight  in  the  ranks  of  imion 
labor  last  year  or  to  watch  the  manner  in 
which  the  striking  copper  miners  of  the 
Clifton  district  in  Arizona  last  month  forcibly 
deported  those  not  in  agreement  with  them, 
in  order  to  realize  that  human  nature  does 
not  show  a  great  deal  of  differentiation 
whether  it  is  covered  by  overalls  or  a  frock 
coat.  Both  the  overalls  and  the  frock  coats 
need  to  be  taught  proper  respect  for  law  and 
authority  before  the  regularly  recurrent 
outbreaks  of  ci\41  war  can  be  prevented  or 
greatly  minimized.  So  long  as  one  side  or 
the  other  goes  beyond  the  limitations  of  the 
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SIMPLY  A  TOSStP 

Carlyle  worshiped  such  men  and  there  is 
enough  of  the  reactionary  element  in 
many  of  us  to  exult  a  little  at  the  sight 
of  a  great  man  arbitrarily  setting  his 
country's  affairs  in  order.  For  thirty- 
three  years,  a  full  human  generation,  Mexico 
was  dominated  by  Porfirio  Diaz.  He  was  a 
type  which  has  appeared  with  frequency  on 
Uie  continents  of  North  and  South  America, 
and  like  other  men  of  his  type  he  was  in  a 
certain  sense  a  reformer.  Like  the  expo- 
nents of  the  French  revolution  he  gained 
equality  for  his  people  without  affording 
them  liberty.  Almost  all  of  these  revolu- 
tionary dictators  of  Spanish-America  were 
men  whose  purpose,  like thatofPorfirioDiaz, 
was  honestly  bent  to  the  advancement  and 
greatness  of  their  countries.  This  was  true  of 
Guzman-Bianco  of  Venezuela;  of  Rosas,  in 
Argentina, and  of  Manuel  Pardo,  in  Peru;  it 
is  true  today  of  President  Estrada  Cabrera 
of  Guatemala,  perhaps  the  most  absolute 
dictator  still  remaining  on  either  continent. 
These  men  improved  their  country's 
finances,  encouraged  railways,  opened 
schools,  invited  foreign  investment,  swept 
away  privileges  and  democratized  their 
nations.  The  point  to  be  emphasized  is 
that  these  very  efforts  of  theirs  and  the 
progress  attendant  upon  these  efforts  made 
their  own  position  increasingly  hazardous 
and  insecure.  You  cannot  spread  enlight- 
enment, build  telegraphs,  admit  foreigners 
and  foreign  ideas  and  indefinitely  perpetuate 
dictatorial  power.  Dictatorship,  to  pre- 
serve itself,  must  be  the  sworn  ally  of  reac- 


tion and  of  darkness,  and  the  best  of  these 
men  were  neither  reactionaries  nor  foes  of 
enlightenment.  The  system  of  Porfirio 
Diaz  submitted  to  during  the  early  dec- 
ades of  its  power  became  increasingly  less 
acceptable  to  the  Mexican  people  with  each 
step  they  took  forward.  By  the  opening 
decade  of  this  century  it  was  clearly  obso- 
lete and  certainly  increasingly  more  difficult 
to  maintain,  and  the  methods  of  the  grim 
old  man  who  kept  his  grasp  upon  his  coun- 
try so  long  became  more  arbitrary  and  se- 
vere as  his  power  drew  to  a  close.  When  it 
went,  it  passed  almost  in  a  night,  leaving 
only  incapable  elements  of  support  behind. 

ONLY  ONE  PEACEFUL  HAVEN  IN   SIGHT 

When  Francisco  Madero  came  into  power 
I  believed  firmly  that  the  principles  of  con- 
stitutional government  for  which  he  stood, 
and  for  which  be  ultimately  sacrificed  his 
life,  represented  the  only  government  that 
was  any  longer  practicable  in  Mexico,  and 
the  only  kind  of  government  that  merited 
the  sympathy  of  the  American  people.  I 
hold  that  same  view  today. 

My  argument  is  this.  The  only  govern- 
ment which  the  Mexicans  as  a  nation  will 
any  longer  accept  is  a  government  that 
respects  their  constitution.  I  take  the  over- 
throw of  Huerta  to  be  as  dear  a  demonstra- 
tion of  this  point  as  any  open-eyed  practical 
man  could  desire.  There  is  a  prevailing 
opinion  that  President  Wilson's  administra- 
tion was  responsible  for  Huerta's  overthrow. 
Nothing  could  be  more  mistaken.  Huerta 
was  whipped  by  the  Constitutionalists  in  a 
fair  fight.  All  that  Mr.  Wilson's  opposition 
accomplished  at  most  was  to  prevail 
Huerta  securing  financial  support  outside  of 
the  Mexican  nation  which  the  Constitu- 
tionalists themselves  could  not  command. 
To  this  extent  Mr.  Wilson's  attitude  kept 
the  fight  even.  Further  than  this,  it  raily 
helped  Huerta  by  affording  him  the  pose  <^ 
protecting  the  nation's  digm'ty.  This  gave 
him  certain  support  and  a  corresponding 
prolongation  of  his  power.  But  starting 
with  no  more  than  two  states  in  their  pos- 
session, the  Constitutionalists  who  repre- 
sented the  aspirations  of  Madero,  incor- 
porated the  strength  of  the  nation  into  their 
own  ranks  imtil  they  drove  Huerta  from  the 
high  position  which  he  had  ignominiously 
usurped.  If  Huerta,  who  essayed  to  prac- 
tice a  policy  of  the  most  flagrant  terrorism, 
who  was  embarrassed  by  do  scruples,  bad 
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crowding,  no  overstocking,  yet  the  National 
Forests  carry  more  animals  than  they  ever 
did,  and  there  is  abundant  feed  left  for  the 
campers'  animals. 

There  won't  be  much  need  for  stock  feed 
around  the  camps  when  the  road  is  built. 
When  it  is  completed  they  won't  have  to 
pack  the  babies  in  padded  boxes  and  trans- 
port them  up  the  long  trail  on  a  pack  mule's 
back  as  the  cattleman  did.  Nor  will  it  cost 
three  cents  a  p)ound  to  bring  supplies  from 
the  v&ley;  nor  will  it  take  three  or  four  days 
to  mobilize  a  large  force  should  a  serious 
forest  fire  break  out;  nor  ^-ill  the  cattle  lose 
one-third  of  the  weight  they  gained  in  sum- 
mer on  the  stiff  climb  down  the  fierce  cow 
trails.  There's  more  than  one  use  for  the 
Mt.  Whitney  motor  road.  It  will  be  a  dis- 
tinct boom  to  a  good  many  diversified  in- 
terests; that's  why  the  Forest  Service  is 
taking  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the 
project. 

Brown's  meadow,  Bonita  meadow,  Mo- 
nache  nieadow.  Tunnel  station,  Ramshaw 
and  Templeton  meadows,  Siberian  Pass, 
Rock  creek  by-and-by  will  be  well-kno\\Ti 
way  stations  on  the  gasoline  trail  to  Whit- 
ney peak.  I  wonder  whether  the  trout  will 
survive  the  onslaught  of  the  motor  tribe? 
They  are  so  imsophisticated,  so  guileless  and 
trustful  above  the  8000  foot  altitude.  Right 
in  the  center  of  the  green  meadows,  ^\^th  the 
angler  in  plain  sight,  they  took  fly  and  bait 
without  hesitation.  Though  the  necessity 
of  keeping  the  saddles  polished  reduced  the 
number  of  fishermen  and  of  fishing  hours  to 
the  minimum,  fried  trout  were  never  scarce 
in  camp  except  above  timber  line.  In  the 
dark  lakes  filling  the  glacial  hollows  close  to 
the  sky,  in  the  chaos  of  rock  and  snow  where 
not  a  spear  of  grass  survives,  the  icy  water 
was  devoid  of  all  traces  of  life.  Yet  three 
enthusiastic  anglers,  defying  the  plam  law 
of  Nature  that  fish  must  eat  to  live,  labor- 
iously transported  three  buckets  full  of  live 
trout  over  two  miles  of  exceedingly  steep 
trail  to  the  foodless  upper  lakes  in  the  hope 
of  future  creel  rewards. 

Except  in  the  lakes,  the  trout  of  the  high 
country  are  not  large,  but  they  make  a  de- 
licious breakfast  focxl  and  their  coloring  is 
most  exquisite.  At  the  Tunnel  camp  two 
streams  parallel  one  another  on  either  side 
of  a  low  ridge.  One  stream,  the  south  fork 
of  the  Kern  river,  swarms  with  rainbow  and 
brook  trout;  the  other  stream  is  inhabited 
by  that  peacock  of  the  trout  family,  the 


golden  trout,  so  styled  because  of  the  golden 
lustre  of  its  scaly  coat-of-mail.  The  variety 
is  found  only  in  the  Sierra,  and  is  confined 
to  this  one  particular  creek.  All  the  trout 
in  this  region,  however,  are  distinguished 
from  the  lowland  species  by  the  deep  orange 
tint  reaching  from  head  to  tail  on  their 
bellies.  It  is  surmised  that  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  water  is  the  cause  of 
their  \dvid  hues.  When  the  motor  road  is 
open  it  will  be  necessary  to  locate, a  fish 
hatchery  in  the  Mt.  Whitney  region  t6  keep 
the  streams  stocked  unless  the  limit  of  the 
daily  maximum  catch  of  golden  trout  is  still 
further  reduced. 

Except  for  the  provisions,  the  trail  blaz- 
ing party  carried  no  canvas  shelter  of  any 
kind.  Nor  was  shelter  needed.  Though 
thunder  showers  do  visit  the  high  moun- 
tains at  intervals  throughout  the  summer  to 
keep  the  grass  green,  they  are  of  ^ort, 
sharp  duration.  The  lowering  .clouds,  the 
mist  and  drizzle  that  spoil  summer  toiuring 
in  the  Alps  for  weeks  at  a  time,  are  wholly 
imknown  in  the  Sierra.  The  motorist  whose 
machine  carries  a  waterproof  top  has  suffi- 
cient protection  unless  he  carries  women  and 
children.  But  of  blankets  and  bedding  he 
should  carry  an  ample  supply,  for  there  is 
ice  on  the  water  in  the  high  Sierra  even  dur- 
ing August  nights. 

An  attempt  to  scale  Mt.  Whitney  from 
the  south  met  with  failure.  Perpendicular 
cliffs  of  luminous  cream  color,  deep  snow 
banks  and  dark,  solemn  lakes  barred  the 
way.  So  the  pathfinders  swimg  around  to 
the  north  from  the  piscatorial  Elysium  of 
Miller  lake,  crossed  Guyot  pass,  shaped  a 
course  by  the  tumbled  mass  of  the  Kaweah 
range  looming  on  the  horizon  through  the 
isles  of  the  forest  and  dropped  into  the  Crab 
creek  basin  at  the  western  foot  of  Whitney 
peak,  making  camp  at  an  altitude  of  10,000 
feet. 

It's  worth  anyone's  time  and  energy  to 
scale  Whitney  peak  even  if  the  quarter  deck 
of  a  cayuse  is  the  only  available  means  of 
transportation.  The  \dew  of  the  great 
range  north,  south  and  east  is  an  exhortation 
to  humility.  More  than  sixty  mountains 
exceeding  12,000  feet  in  height  are  within 
the  range  of  vision  from  the  summit,  and 
half  of  these  i)eaks  are  nameless  as  yet. 
Sixteen  thousand  square  miles  unroll  them- 
selves within  reach  of  the  eye  and  most  of 
them  stand  on  end.  To  the  east,  over  the 
deep  gulf  of  the  Owens  valley,  the  dark 
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they  think  that  your  coming  has  brought 
the  sickness.  I  cannot  help  you  in  this 
way.  The  other  white  man  has  been  here. 
We  have  pro\ided  a  boat.  I  have  decided 
to  help  you  to  escape.  They  are  going  to 
kill  you  tonight.'' 

"I  don^t  want  to  escajx?.  It's  a  lie  that 
they  aren't  my  people.  It's  a  lie  that  I  do 
not  love  them — I — "  he  paused  in  his  ex- 
citement and  stood  directly  in  front  of  her, 
looking  square  into  her  eyes.  "Do  you 
believe  in  me?"  he  asked. 

She  did  not  answer  him.  She  could  not 
meet  his  eyes.  Her  glance  lowered  and  the 
red  mounted  in  her  cheek.  The  rush  of  a 
great  emotion  almost  dumbed  him.  He 
started  to  hold  out  his  hands  to  her  but 
gripped  them  firmly  at  his  sides. 

"Then  we  can  save  them,"  he  said. 

His  plan  was  to  stake  everything  on  a 
desperate  chance.  With  a  people  whose 
every  act  in  propitiation  was  a  help  to  the 
disease  there  was  no  merit  in  attempting 
a  personal  fight.  They  must  be  taught  to 
save  themselves.  Then  perhaps  work 
might  be  of  value.  The  people  would  no 
longer  listen  to  him,  and  he  spoke  through 
Carlotta.  His  plan  was  to  isolate  ten  men. 
There  was  a  desperate  chance  that  some  of 
them  were  already  infected  but  he  decided 
to  take  it.  It  was  a  wager  of  his  life  against 
the  sickness.  If  after  a  week  there  had  been 
no  taking  of  the  ten,  living  as  he  prescribed 
— ^then  the  people  were  to  follow  him. 

He  scarcely  slept  in  that  week.  The 
walls  and  floor  of  the  house  were  drenched 
in  boiling  water.  The  water  that  they 
drank  was  boiled.  Their  food  was  cooked 
and  served  under  pina  cloth  to  keep  it 
from  flies,  and  he  guarded  ever>'  move 
they  made.  All  day,  gaunt,  daubed  faces 
pressed  and  circled  about  the  low  door,  and 
at  night  silent  black  figures  skulked  about 
the  windows.  In  the  village  the  terror  was 
raging  with  redoubled  fury'.  The  death 
wails  never  ceased.  The  girl  came  to  him 
every  day  with  a  report  of  what  was  to- 
ward in  the  village,  and  when  at  the  end 
of  five  days  and  the  proof  of  no  i)re-in- 
fection  was  complete,  he  was  so  full  of 
enthusiasm  that  he  seized  her  hands  and 
attempted  to  waltz  her  about  the  packed 
yard,  but  she  eluded  him. 

"It  is  not  done  yet,"  she  warned;  ''the 
old  faith  is  hard  to  shake." 

While  the  saved  ten  were  converts  the 
people  regarded  Corliss  with  suspicion.    He 


marshalled  his  small  force  and  set  to  work 
to  disinfect  Lotan.  There  followed  three 
terrible  weeks,  but  at  the  end  of  the  first 
one  the  death  rate  had  fallen  from  ten  and 
twelve  daily,  to  three  and  four.  Blows, 
pleading  and  entreaty  forced  the  people 
from  assembling  in  the  street.  Most  of  the 
actual  manual  work  of  cleaning,  burning, 
boiling  and  washing  was  done  with  Corliss' 
own  hands  or  under  his  immediate  eye. 
He  was  worn  to  the  wTaith  of  his  former 
self.  He  sat  by  death  beds.  He  went  into 
stricken  houses  from  which  the  frightened 
well  had  fled  and  only  the  sick  lay  writhing 
on  the  floor,  and  there  he  dispensed  such 
comfort  as  he  could  give,  alwajrs  at  the 
imminent  and  great  peril  of  his  life.  But 
ever  at  his  side,  counselling  where  he  failed, 
pleading  or  threatening  when  he  had  given 
up  hope,  was  the  young  brown  woman  who 
had  scorned  him. 

WTien  the  death  rate  dropped  to  one, 
and  the  whole  people  of  Lotan  were  intelli- 
gently fighting  the  disease,  ^ith  Brannagan 
at  the  head  of  a  re-inspired  Force,  driving 
recalcitrants  as  never  Corliss  had  driven 
them,  the  utterly  exhausted  boy  stumbled 
to  his  quarters,  threw  himself  on  his  bed 
and  slept  for  thirty-six  hours.  It  was  late 
afternoon  when  he  awoke.  He  bathed 
and  arrayed  himself  cleanly.  As  he 
stepi^ed  down  from  the  porch  he  took  from 
a  hanging  orchid  a  flower  and  pinned  it  to 
the  breast  of  the  nondescript  garment 
that  served  as  a  shirt.  In  the  street  some 
little  children  were  fl>'ing  kites.  He  sat 
on  a  stone  and  called  one  small  grinning 
urchin  who  came,  trailing  the  taut  string 
behind  him,  grinning  and  confident,  to  Cor- 
liss' knee.  The  child's  mother  came  out 
to  find  him  and,  seeing  Corliss,  smiled 
proudly  and  dodged  back  into  the  shelter 
of  the  si)lit  bamboo  hedge. 

"Do  you  know  what  my  name  is?"  asked 
Corliss,  for  lack  of  anji-hing  else  to  say. 

**Not  like  mine/'  puzzled  the  urchin, 
" — 'Tonio,  but  my  mother — everybody  calls 
you  M'lingguing.'  It  was  the  word  of  a 
people  whose  conception  of  government  was 
still  in  the  age  of  the  patriarchs.  It  meant 
something  between  ^father'  and  *king.* 
Corliss  had  never  heard  anything  but  'Im- 
perial and  Concatenated.'  The  feeling 
that  desires  kicking  shivered  up  his  spine. 
He  looked  over  the  child's  head  at  the  little 
village — the  comfortable  browTi  huts,  with 
the  thin,  blue,  sweet-smelling  wood-smoke 
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of  rocks  at  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  she 
rose  as  though  she  had  been  waiting  for 
him.  Her  hair  was  loose  about  her  bare 
shoulders  as  it  had  been  when  he  had  first 
seen  her,  and  orchids  were  twisted  in  its 
heavy  strands.  There  was  a  lais  of  orchids 
and  flowers  about  her  neck.  She  seemed 
to  be  no  more  than  she  was,  an  almost 
barbarous  Malay  girl,  but  he  knew  that  she 
was  very  intelligent,  brave,  true  and  faith- 
ful to  the  end.  He  did  not  think  of  these 
things;  he  had  given  over  thought  for  the 
ecstacy  of  her  beauty,  a  beauty  that  seemed 
to  him  almost  holy  as  she  stood  with  her 
great  eyes  given  entirely  to  him — and  wait- 
ing.   He  went  to  her. 

When  Corliss  returned  to  his  quarters 
that  evening  Schneider  was  sitting  smoking. 
He  did  not  rise  as  the  boy  passed.  He  did 
not  even  speak.  He  heard  the  sound  of 
movement  in  the  little  paper-walled  bed- 
room, and  presently  the  flickering  cocoa-oil 
lamp  was  extinguished.  An  hour  passed, 
and  Schneider  rose  and  stood  thoughtfully 
patting  his  fat  sides  for  a  moment.  Then 
ins  weight  creaked  cautiously  on  the  steps. 

When  Corliss  awoke  there  was  a  light 
in  the  room.  He  tried  to  raise  his  right 
hand  to  rub  his  eyes.  It  was  tied  to  his 
side.  Schneider  was  bending  over  him, 
winding  a  rope.  Corliss  struggled  up  and 
loosed  his  left  arm.  With  a  very  great 
effort  he  was  able  to  push  the  old  man's 
weight  away. 

"I  can't  fight  mit  you,  Freddie — I  am  an 


olt  man — but  nod  so  olt  dot  I  don't  know 
dot  talking  iss  no  goot — "  Corliss  heard 
this  much  and  then  he  heard  no  more. 
Something  struck  him  heavily  in  the 
temple.  His  head  went  back  with  a  sick- 
ening jar  and  when  he  again  awoke  he  was 
lying  flat  in  the  bottom  of  an  out-riggered 
dugout  so  securely  bound  that  he  could 
move  only  his  head.  He  raised  his  eyes 
over  the  bulwarks.  The  island  of  Lotan 
was  only  a  soft  amorphous  mass  dropping 
into  the  haze  of  moonlight  in  their  wake. 
There  was  a  spark  of  light  on  the  bay 
headland,  hut  the  moon  lay  over  dead 
silence  save  for  the  creak  of  a  sail-rope. 
At  the  stem  of  the  boat  he  saw  the  tired, 
stubborn  face  of  Schneider  regarding  him 
with  deep  sympathy.  At  first  Corliss 
swore,  then  he  plead,  and  finally  he  said, 
almost  tearfully, 

"—and  they  are  my  people — " 

Then  the  old  man  spoke, 

"No,  Freddie,  dey  iss  not  your  beople. 
Your  beohle  iss  Cheneral  Fred  Corliss 
Senior,  und  der  United  States  off  Ameriga. 
Und  you  iss  not  King  off  Lotan.  You  iss 
yust  second!  lieutenant  off  F  troop,  like 
your  fadder  before  you  und  his  fadder 
before  him.  It  iss  hart  to  pear,  und  my 
heardt  iss  very  sad  for  my  leedle  poy.  But 
someday  you  vill  know  to  thank  Sdineider 
who  iss  too  oldt  to  have  his  head  turned  py 
such  a  monkey  shines.  Und  he  vill  not 
be  mit  you  much  longer,  for  when  ve  get 
back  I  go  to  your  fadder  und  at  last  I  say, 

"Sir,  der  debt  iss  bald,  und  now  I  go." 


LOVE  IS  LIKE  A  ROSE-TREE 

By  ANTOINETTE  DECOiniSEY  PATTERSON 


Love  is  like  a  rose-tree,  thorns  and  all; 
Wintry  weather,  and  the  petals  fall; 
If  the  roots,  though,  live  beneath  the  snow. 
Other  roses  just  as  fair  will  blow! 
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trenches" — ^with  the  shrapnel  breaking  con- 
stantly overhead. 

Some  of  the  men  who  wrote  those  letters 
were  in  the  "First  B.  C.  R."  that  took  the 
German  trenches  at  Givenchy  and  others 
were  in  the  charge  at  La  Bassee.  It*s  a 
long  way  from  British  Columbia  to  Flan- 
ders, but  the  stories  of  those  fights  \vill 
some  day  be  told  to  hundreds  of  round-eyed 
Canadian  children  by  their  grandsires  in 
this  coimtry  over  which  we  were  {passing, 
hardly  out  of  earshot  of  the  pounding 
Pacific.  Most  of  those  letter-writers,  how- 
ever, will  not  come  back  to  be  grandsires. 
One  who  will  not  come  back  sticks  in  my 
memory.  He  said  in  his  last  letter,  a  day  or 
two  before  he  died  of  a  wound  he  must 
have  known  to  be  mortal,  "I  had  a  little 
accident,  but  I  am  resting  nicely  in  the 
hospital." 

Think  of  the  spirit  of  that  soldier  dying 
in  the  chill,  disheartening  low  countries, 
minimizing  his  wound  to  those  at  home, 
hoping  against  hope  he  would  see  them 
again. 

I  was  eager  to  see  how  British  Columbia 
took  the  war.  I  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the 
Canadians  in  England,  and  I  had  even 
happened  upon  them  at  the  front  in  France. 
I  knew  them  for  the  best  soldiers  England 
was  sending  to  hold  her  share  of  the  line. 
They  were  even  as  good  as  the  original 
British  Expeditionary  Force  and  that  was 
made  up  of  prime  soldiers. 

But  I  was  most  interested,  I  think,  because 
we  here  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States  are  farther  away  from  the  war  than 
any  i>art  of  the  earth.  There  has  been 
fighting  in  China  and  South  Africa.  Off 
the  coast  of  South  America  was  the  biggest 
sea  fight  so  far  in  the  war.  So,  with  eight 
thousand  miles  between  us  and  the  trenches 
in  "the  western  theater  of  war"  we  are 
geographically  the  most  remote.  Possibly 
that  is  whv  we  seem  to  take  so  little  inter- 
est.  It  struck  me  when  I  came  back  to  the 
coast  this  time  that  we  were  a  gocxi  deal 
like  a  comfortable  shop-keeper  I  met  in 
Bordeaux.  WTien  I  suggested  to  him  that 
he  had  an  air  of  security,  he  said  cheer- 
fudlv,  "O,  ves,  the  war  is  a  long  wavs  from 
here."  The  war  is  far  from  us  here,  tiK>, 
but  not  so  far  as  we  think.  It  has  reached 
out  its  long  arm  and  \\Tought  havoc  right 
ne.xt  door.  You  meet  vaxh  the  war  the 
moment  you  cross  the  Canadian  frontier. 

British    Columbia    is,    I    believe,    more 


interested  in  this  war  than  England.  If  the 
spirit  of  its  citizens  mean  anything,  it  is. 
They  are  given  over  to  the  war.  They 
think  of  nothing  else.  And  this  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that 
Canada,  particularly  Western  Canada,  had 
shown  an  inclination  in  recent  years  to 
break  away  from  its  colonial  leading- 
strings.  They  used  to  speak  only  of  "the  Do- 
minion." Now  you  hear  only  of  "the  Em- 
pire." Before  the  war  you  could  hardly 
have  found  the  Union  Jack  in  all  British 
Columbia.  Now  it  is  fluttering  at  windows 
and  from  every  flag-pole. 

London  is  spoken  of  these  days  in  Van- 
couver and  Victoria  as  familiarly  as  if  it 
were  the  capital  of  the  province.  And  to 
hear  Calais  and  Boulogne  mentioned  you 
might  think  they  were  just  across  the  Chan- 
nel. In  San  Francisco,  Portland  and  Seattle 
I  felt  I  was  a  long  way  from  those  military 
towns,  but  I  needed  only  to  cross  Puget 
Sound  to  be  set  down  beside  them  again. 
I  heard  as  much  war  talk  there  as  I  heard 
in  London  even  in  the  exciting  days  of  the 
retreat  to  the  Mame. 

This  is  not  surprising  when  you  consider 
that  Western  Canada  has  enlisted  fifty 
thousand  men.  Of  these  over  twenty-one 
thousand  were  from  British  Colimibia. 
Consider  the  drain  on  a  new  country  where 
ever>'  man  counts.  It  is  another  matter 
in  England  where  a  man  who  loses  his  job 
may  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  trying  to  get 
another.  But  Western  Canada  is  still  in 
the  pioneer  stage.  It  had  no  men  to  spare, 
and  yet  it  furnished  fifty  thousand  men. 
The  city  of  \'ancouver  alone  contributed 
ten  thousand.  Out  of  every  four  able- 
bodied  men  in  \'ancouver  one  has  gone  to 
war.  England  itself  \\\\\i  the  angry  can- 
non pounding  at  the  lines  of  the  Allies  only 
three  hours  away  and  the  Zeppelins  bring- 
ing the  war  right  into  London,  can  show  no 
such  record  as  this. 

From  the  Cowichan  valley,  an  agricul- 
tural community  north  of  Vancouver, 
four  hundrt\l  men  have  gone.  The  Co- 
wichan Cricket  Club  enlisted  in  a  body. 
In  the  S^H>ke  vallov,  twentv-three  miles 
from  \'ictoria,  lour-tifths  of  the  men  be- 
tween eight tvn  and  forty-five  have  left. 
You  can  go  through  that  country  all  day 
and  hardly  sei^  a  man,  but  at  the  windows 
of  the  houses  will  appear  the  anxious  faces 
of  women,  fearful  that  you  are  bringing  bad 
news. 
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they  set  it  down  as  lack  of  discipline  and 
scorned  the  Canadians  for  it. 

And  it  hurt,  too.  A  young  Canadian  of 
my  acquaintance  from  New  Westminster 
said  to  me  one  day,  "I  used  to  think  I  was 
an  Englishman.  I  have  always  considered 
myself  a  subject  of  the  King  and  the  equal 
of  any  man  in  the  Empire.  But  I  find  over 
here  that  I  am  considered  as  something  less." 

Another  man  whom  I  had  known  in  Van- 
couver said  to  me  one  day  as  we  worked  our 
way  among  the  civilians  on  the  Strand, 
"If  I  had  known  there  were  all  these  men  on 
the  streets  of  London,  I  should  never  have 
given  up  my  good  job  in  Vancouver  to 
come  over  here  to  be  snubbed." 

If  this  information  comes  now  for  the 
first  time  to  most  people  in  British  Colum- 
bia they  can  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  the 
soldiers  they  sent  were  too  loyal  to  let  it  be 
known  at  home  how  they  felt  about  it. 
Their  winter  in  the  mud  on  Salisbury 
Plains  imder  the  heavy  English  winter 
skies  was  terribly  disheartening.  I  often 
wondered  whether  the  Canadians  would 
break  imder  the  strain.  To  be  scorned,  to 
be  snubbed,  to  be  left  in  the  mud — ^it  was 
hard.  But  there  was  always  the  hope  of 
being  sent  to  the  front,  and  by  January 
they  began  to  move.  In  the  excitement  of 
action  they  soon  forgot  everything  else; 
still  I  fancied  I  detected  in  them  the  one 
time  I  saw  them  in  France  a  disposition  to 
"show  them."  That  they  did,  and  before 
long.  After  Neuve  Chapelle  their  comman- 
der, Sir  Horace  Smith-Dorien,  let  them 
l:now  he  had  selected  experienced  officers 
to  watch  them.  "I  soon  realized,"  he  said, 
"that  I  was  going  to  be  proud  of  you. 
From  the  beginning  you  acted  with  the 
steadiness  of  veterans." 

That  must  have  been  salve  for  wounded 
feelings.  Sir  John  French  was  a  little  less 
responsive,  but  ended  by  giving  the  highest 
praise,  so  all  that  early  season  of  doubt  and 
distress  passed  with  the  summer's  campaign, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  in  England 
about  the  quality  of  the  Canadian  troops. 
There  should  never  have  been  any  in  the 
first  place.  It  was  due  only  to  the  gradual 
separation  between  the  mother  country  and 
the  colony,  but  that  is  all  past  now  and 
there  is  a  better  understanding  between 
England  and  Canada  now  than  there  ever 
was  before. 

This  criticism  of  the  English  coming  from 


an  American  might  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  those  who  complained  of  their  treat- 
ment were  Americans  who  had  crossed  the 
line  to  enlist.  It  is  not  the  case.  I  met  only 
one  American  in  the  Canadian  army.  In 
fact  the  number  of  Americans  who  were 
supposed  to  have  enlisted  was  exaggerated. 
Of  the  troops  who  went  from  Vancouver 
with  the  original  Canadian  Expeditionary 
Force  529  were  of .  English  birth,  216 
Scotch,  296  Canadian  and  24  Americans. 

In  Vancouver  I  commented  on  the  dif- 
ference between  the  air  of  the  recruiting 
station  and  any  similar  institution  in  Eng- 
land. The  Vancouver  office  was  so  much 
freer  from  red  tape,  in  consequence  so  much 
more  efficient.  Its  democracy  was  also 
added  to  by  the  presence  of  the  recruiting 
officer,  Mr.  C.  G.  Henshaw,  in  civilian 
clothes.  I  was  surprised  to  find  it  doing  a 
steady  business  more  than  a  year  after  the 
war  started.  Mr.  Henshaw  told  me  he  was 
standing  outside  the  recruiting  marquee 
one  day  recently  when  a  party  of  American 
tourists  stopped  to  watch  the  constantly 
arriving  recruits.  After  a  while  one  of  them 
said,  "O,  yes,  this  is  the  conscription  we 
have  heard  about."  The  Canadians  could 
afford  to  laugh,  for  they  will  never  need 
conscription. 

The  numbers  of  men  finally  sent  away 
from  the  training  camps  at  Vernon  and  the 
Willows,  I  noticed,  did  not  tally  with  the 
enlistments.  The  number  had  evidently 
been  reduced  considerably.  I  asked  how 
that  happened  and  was  told  that  while  the 
standard  of  physical  fitness  at  the  recruiting 
offices  is  in  itself  high,  those  accepted  are 
gradually  reduced  until  only  the  perfect, 
toughened  specimens  are  left.  Of  the  troops 
so  far  sent  to  the  front  thirty-five  per  cent 
have  been  weeded  out  after  being  accepted. 
The  remaining  sixty-five  per  cent  are  fighting 
fit.  The  men  Canada  has  been  sending  to 
the  front  are  hand-picked. 

Meeting  these  men  only  after  they  had 
arrived  in  England  where  the  loss  of  Mends 
on  the  battlefield  had  already  become  an 
every  day  occurrence,  I  did  not  appreciate 
what  their  departure  meant  until  I  visited 
Britbh  Columbia  and  saw  that  the  flower 
of  its  youth  was  gone.  Then  I  tried  to  vis- 
ualize them  as  they  were  at  Salisbury  Plains 
and  later  in  France,  but  I  could  only  re- 
member that  of  those  first  men  who  went 
away  so  bravely,  nearly  half  were  dead. 
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gleaming  expectation  that  dosely  resembled 
and  sprang  from  the  same  feeling  which  had 
governed  the  \-ullure  in  waiting  on  the  sow. 
His  red,  bleared  eves  aided  his  loose  mouth 
in  producing  an  ingratiating  smile.  He 
spoke  in  a  husky  wheedle. 

"Good  day,  Mr.  Carleton.  An'  how's 
Miss  Kitty?  Look  fresh  an*  sweet,  you  do, 
as  one  of  them  blooming  orchids.  The 
train?  She  was  five  hours  late  las*  we  heard 
of  her,  but  something's  wTong  ijsith  the 
i^ires.  Nary  a  tick  sence  she  left  La 
Soledad." 

"Been  quarreling  with  Charlie  again,  I 
see.    I  should  think — " 

But,  scenting  a  lecture,  One-Leg  cut  in 
with  profuse  ajwlogies.  "I  know  what 
you're  going  to  say,  Mr.  Carleton,  an' 
you're  dead  right — no  white  man  hadn't 
orter  make  an  exhibition  of  himself  afore 
natives.  But  it's  all  the  fault  of  the  Chink. 
I'm  sitting  in  there,  quiet  as  a  mouse, 
watching  them  a-playing  their  heathenish 
fan-tan,  when  Charlie  ups  an'  calls  me  a — " 

In  turn,  the  planter  cut  him  off.  "Yes, 
yes !  I  know  I  But  if  you  won't  do  the  right 
thing  by  yourself,  you  might  at  least  show  a 
little  respect  for  your  nationality.  It  is 
humiliating  for  us  Americans  to  have  a  man 
of  our  race — " 

"Well,  don't  I?"  One-Leg  positively 
bubbled  over  with  false  heat.  "Did  I  sit 
still  when  that  heathen  ups  an'  calls  me  an 
American  bum?  No,  sirree!  loffswiththe 
leg  an'  I  kin  tell  you  it  t'uk  the  three  of  'em 
to  put  me  out."  He  dropped  from  the 
bellicose  to  a  whine.  "It's  hard  for  a  cripple, 
anyi^-ays,  to  get  along  in  the  tropics  where 
them  as  Ls  sound  in  wind  an'  limb  has  to  take 
it  easy.  But  if  I'm  unfortunit'  I  defy  any- 
body to  prove  he  caught  me  begging.  No, 
sir,  my  stomach's  too  proud  for  that.  I've 
negotiated  a  little  loan  in  a  pinch,  now  an' 
then,  as  between  man  an'  man,  but  no 
begging.  An'  that  reminds  me  that  I'm  a 
trifle  short  right  now.  If  you  could  oblige 
me  with  a  couple  of  pesos  till — "  He  paused, 
eyes  watering  ^\^th  thirsty  ex|x?ctation,  for 
the  girl  had  begun  to  fumble  in  her  \mst- 
bag. 

The  planter  checked  her,  however,  as  she 
took  out  a  coin.  *'No,  no,  Kittyl  He'd 
tank  up  on  filthy  aniset  and  make  an  exhi- 
bition of  himself  before  the  Mexican  pas- 
sengers when  the  train  arrives.  I'll  tell  you 
what  I  u*ill  do."  He  addressed  the  thirsty 
reprobate.    "I  have  to  go  back  to  the  ]>lan- 


tation  at  once  and  Miss  Kitty  can't  wait 
here  in  this  hot  station.  I'm  going  to  take 
her  over  to  the  posado — "  he  indicated  the 
adobe  hotel  on  the  edge  of  the  village, 
" — and  if  you  will  call  her  in  good  time  for 
the  train,  I'll  stake  you  for  a  week's  board 
with  Charlie,  and  Kitty  will  give  you  a 
couple  of  pesos  when  she  leaves." 

"One  little  drink  now?    Just  a  copUa?** 

Carleton  stood  firm.  "Not  a  drop  till 
after  the  train  goes.  All  right."  He  ac- 
cepted a  glum  nod.  "And  don't  forget  to 
call  her  in  plenty  of  time." 

Though  she  would  have  given  him  the 
money,  the  girl's  pretty  face,  looking  down 
on  One-lA'g,  had  nevertheless  displayed  dis- 
gust. His  puffy  rtd  face,  frowsy  drink- 
soaked  Ixxly  hunched  in  a  ball  against  the 
box-car,  reminded  her  of  a  fat  brown 
scorpion  she  had  discovered  crawling  up 
the  mosquito  bars  above  her  bed  one  day. 
Yet  womanly  pity  tempered  her  natmal 
revulsion.  She  plead  his  cause  as  they  rode 
away. 

"The  poor  creature!    Can't  we  do 
thing  for  him.  Dad?" 

Her  father  shook  his  head.  "He's 
tried  out  on  all  the  .\merican  rubber  planta* 
tions  aroimd  here.  Somers,  Camithers, 
Boulton,  we  all  gave  him  his  chance  and 
were  forced  to  the  same  conclusion — he's 
a  hoixfless  inebriate."  Glancing  back  at 
the  huddled  bloat  in  the  box-car  shadow, 
he  went  on,  "Would  you  believe  ikai  was 
once  a  tirst-class  engineer  running  an  £rie 
flier  out  of  Buffalo?  Drink  put  him  and  it 
into  the  ditch,  one  night,  and  after  that  he 
followed  the  usual  course  down  and  out 
through  the  small  end  of  the  horn.  North 
America,  you  know,  is  shaped  like  a  cornu- 
copia, and  in  the  railway  ser\'ice  the  thieves, 
drunks  and  incompetents  are  squeezed 
down  by  competition,  first  through  the 
little  railways  of  our  o\\ti  Southwest,  then 
the  northern  Mexican  lines  till  they  finally 
land  down  here  with  the  conglomerates  of 
rust,  iK>t-metal  and  scrap  iron  they  call  the 
'Isthmus  roads/  Whenever  they  fire  him, 
a  man's  gone  the  limit,  and  this  fellow 
reached  his  in  the  drunk  and  wreck  that 
took  off  his  leg  three  years  ago.  Since  then 
he's  been  a  common  bum." 

He  could  have  told  more,  for  between  the 
first  and  second  wTecks  were  sandwiched  a 
host  of  minor  mishaps  that  ran  the  gamut  of 
engine  troubles  from  burned  out  fire  bars  to 
a  boiler  explosion.   After  his  last  disgraceful 
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your  Mexican  k  the  most  conceited  creature 
on  earth.  The  desire  to  swagger  and  show 
off  before  his  old  master  obliterated  from 
Juan's  memory  those  ancient  insults. 

"5i,"  he  nodded  proudly.  "Time 
works  great  changes,  senor.  I  am  now  a 
general." 

His  swollen  conceit  would  have  weighed 
down  a  full-fledged  president.  Yet  it  might 
be  said  for  him  that  if,  as  yet,  his  army 
numbered  less  than  a  hundred,  other  leaders 
who  afterwards  gained  the  ear,  if  not  the 
respect,  of  foreign  nations  had  based  their 
generalship  on  smaller  followings.  In  the 
course  of  time,  with  a  little  luck,  it  would 
increase  in  numbers  and  he  in  power  and 
influence  till  he  evolved  into  one  more  of 
the  "hopes"  that  prop  the  policy  of  "watch- 
ful waiting."  Like  all  of  them,  he  had  his 
"plans,"  the  grandiloquent  declaration  of 
high  principles  with  which  the  Mexican 
patriot  cloaks  common  robbery  and  murder. 
After  declaring,  with  unction,  that  he  was 
"out  for  the  Plan  of  Ayala,"  he  descended 
from  its  lofty  heights  to  ordinary  levels. 

"No  one  shall  lay  a  finger  in  harm  on  you, 
amigo."  He  patted  One-Leg's  back.  "But 
tell  me  of  the  gringo  plantations  around 
here.  War  k  costly  and  they,  too,  must 
contribute  of  their  dollars  to  the  glorious 
cause.  Is  it  true  that  the  American  admin- 
istrador  at  La  Junta  has  with  him  his  pretty 
daughter?" 

Thus  far  One-Leg's  mind  had  been  com- 
pletely filled  with  his  own  personal  risks.  At 
the  killing  of  the  Chinaman,  his  benefactor, 
he  had  not  turned  a  hair.  On  the  contrary, 
as  beforesaid,  he  had  experienced  a  feeling 
of  grim  exultation.  Before  falling  asleep  he 
had  cursed,  backward  and  forward,  through 
the  generations  the  Carleton  lineage  entire. 
But  now — there  flashed  into  his  mind  a 
vivid  picture  of  Kitty  Carleton,  asleep  m 
her  white  innocence  over  there  at  the 
posado.  She  had  been  left  in  his  care,  and 
with  the  thought  instinct  asserted  itself,  the 
strong  racial  instinct  that  animated  his  an- 
cestors for  aeons  of  time  in  battling  for  the 
women  of  the  tribe.  Up  through  the  burned 
slag  of  his  consciousness  thrust  a  survival  of 
feeling  from  cleaner  days.  Not  with  his 
consent  should  she  fall  a  prey  to  these  brown 
beasts. 

At  the  sight  of  Juan,  conceitedly  twisting 
his  mustache,  he  was  seized  with  an  in- 
tense desire  to  repeat  the  swift  kick  of 
former  days.     But  a  glimpse  of  the  evil 


brown  faces  behind  him  quickly  suppressed 
the  impulse.  It  also  stimulated  his  imagina- 
tion. 

"Sure,  she  is."  He  pointed  up  the  trail 
that  led  in  the  opposite  direction.  "You 
gotter  go  that  way.  It*s  on'y  about  two 
hours  up  river." 

'^Btienor  Juan  slapped  him  again  on  the 
back.  "They  are  very  sweet,  these  Amm- 
canas.  It  is  that  she  shall  fall  in  love  with 
me,  eh?  If  not — "  His  shrug  and  grin  told 
how  much  Kitty's  preference  woiild  be  con- 
sulted. They  caused  One-Leg  to  reach  sud- 
denly for  his  peg,  but  remembering  in  time, 
he  checked  himself  and  scratched  the  mem- 
ber quite  realistically.  Not  understanding, 
Juan  proceeded:  "Si,  we  shall  call  on  her, 
but  there  is  no  hurry.  These  devils  of 
gringos  are  best  taken  in  their  beds.  Let 
them  once  lay  hand  to  a  gun  and — pouf! 
you  lose  a  dozen  men!  First  we  shall  eat 
and  drink  and  see  what  the  saints  have  pro- 
vided for  us  here.  The  jefe  de  estadon,  the 
pig!  closed  the  safe  just  before  I  killed  him. 
But  we  shall  open  it,  presently,  with  a 
charge  of  powder.  And  the  Chmo?"  He 
nodded  at  the  dead  Chinaman.  "Chinos 
always  have  money.  Do  you  know  the 
place  where  he  kept  it?" 

At  the  word  "eat,"  One-Leg  had  sus- 
tained a  chill,  for  he  saw  them  making 
straight  for  the  px)sado  where  Kitty  lay  in 
her  sleep.  But  the  reference  to  the  China- 
man's hoard  gave  him  his  breath  again. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  prospecting  for  Charlie's 
savings  had  always  been  one  of  his  mental 
diversions.  In  fancy  he  had  found  and  in- 
vested them  in  a  fiery  lake  of  tequila  at  least 
twice  a  day.  On  the  few  occasions  he  had 
been  left  alone  in  the  box-car  he  had  even 
tried  out  various  surmises  by  swift  dives 
into  Charlie's  bunk  and  other  likely  places. 
But  though  these  researches  had  invariably 
proved  fruitless,  he  answered  with  supreme 
assurance. 

**SureI  it's  somewhere  in  the  car.  Mebbe 
buried  underneath." 

Some  of  the  Mexicans  had  begun  to 
straggle.  A  few  were  heading  across  the 
tracks.  One-Leg  emitted  a  little  gasp  of 
relief  when  Juan  called  them  all  back  and 
set  I  hem  to  work  ripping  the  car  to  pieces. 
While  he  stood  watching  them,  his  drink- 
soaked  wits  worked  harder  and  faster  than 
they  had  ever  done  in  the  last  ten  years. 

How  was  Kitty  to  be  gotten  out  of  the 
posado? 
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in  order.  Tell  her  that  I  shall  join  her  there 
and  hurryl  Si,  she  will  pay  thee  the  ten 
pesos." 

Stumping  across  the  platform,  One-Leg 
managed  to  keep  one  eye  on  the  peon  while 
he  gave  the  engine  professional  inspection 
with  the  other.  Just  as  the  fellow  disap- 
peared behind  the  posado,  the  bandits 
raised  a  sudden  yell  and  cold  chills  raced 
each  other  down  One-Leg's  spine.  But  it 
merely  signaled  the  discovery  of  the  China- 
man's hoard,  several  hundred  pesos,  which 
he  had  slipped  just  as  a  child  feeds  a  money 
box  through  a  chink  in  the  box-car  siding 
at  the  head  of  his  bunk.  The  discovery 
raised  One-Leg  high  in  their  favor.  They 
came  crowding  around  him,  slapped  his 
back  swearing  that  he  was  now  one  of  them, 
their  friend  for  ever. 

"Thy  scent  for  a  dollar  is  keen  as  that  of  a 
hoimd  for  meat,"  Juan  complimented  him. 
"For  this  I  shall  make  thee  my  engineer, 
and  after  we  take  Vera  Cruz  thou  shalt  be 
chief  jefe  of  my  railways.  We  shall  blow 
open  the  safe  now,  then  go  over  to  the 
posado,  thou  and  I,  and  take  a  bite  together. 
Twill  be  like  old  times  when  we  ate  at 
Perdita's  in  Orizaba." 

The  remark  gave  One-Leg  the  opening  for 
which  he  was  watching.  "Old  times?  you 
bet."  He  pointed  up  at  the  water  glass  in 
the  engine  cab.  "You  never  could  be  got 
to  watch  your  water.  Unless  you're  looking 
for  a  first-class  explosion,  you'd  better  let 
me  run  her  up  to  the  tank?" 

"Dies,  yes!"  Juan  swore  after  a  hasty 
look  at  the  gauge.  He  turned  to  his  lieu- 
tenant, a  cross-eyed  ruffian  deeply  pock- 
marked. "Go  thou  with  him,  Pedro,  to 
lower  the  water  spout." 

Though  he  cursed  Pedro  inwardly,  One- 
Leg  gave  no  outward  sign.  After  Juan  went 
into  the  office  to  begin  the  attack  on  the 
safe,  he  took  a  long-nosed  oil  can  and  poked 
here  and  there  among  the  wheels,  affording 
the  peon  time  to  get  Kitty  to  the  tank. 

By  the  time  the  man  appeared  walking 
slowly  down  the  tracks,  One-Leg  had  per- 
fected his  plan.  Climbing  up  into  the  cab, 
he  moved  the  throttle  a  notch  and  moved 
slowly  away  from  the  platform.  The  peon 
switched  them  onto  the  side  track.  In  the 
pride  of  his  new  vocation,  Pedro  leaned 
out  of  the  opf)osite  cab  window  with  all  of 
the  airs  of  a  veteran  engineer.  The  clank- 
ing drivers  drowned  the  man's  whisper. 

"Si,  seiior,  she  is  there  under  the  tank." 


Half  a  minute  later  One-Leg  caught  the 
pale  flash  of  her  face  as  she  peeped  through 
a  crack  between  the  door  and  jamb;  but 
Pedro,  now  climbing  out  on  the  tender,  did 
not  see.  Getting  down  on  her  side,  One- 
Leg  pretended  to  oil  a  driver  while  issuing 
quick  directions  that  were  covered  by  the 
clanking  spout  and  dash  of  water. 

"Stay  close!  I  am  going  to  nm  back  to 
the  switch  now,  but  be  ready.  When  I 
come  back — shoot  like  chain  lightning  up 
into  the  cab!" 

He  just  caught  her  whispered  "yes." 

Climbing  back  into  the  cab,  he  leaned  a 
huge,  two-handed  monkey  wrench  in  the 
comer  close  to  his  hand.  But  it  was  merely 
an  alternative — in  case  his  plan  failed,  and 
he  was  saved  from  usii^g  it  -by  a  complica- 
tion of  drcmnstances  that  threw  a  second 
quick  chill  into  his  heart.  For  as  he  moved 
the  throttle  and  the  engine,  an  old  mogul , 
began  to  move  along  the  switch,  there  came 
a  shrill  whistle.  A  second  engine  with  freight 
train  steamed  out  of  the  jungle  and  slowed 
down  as  it  passed  him  to  stc^at  the  station. 

If  it  had  come  only  a  nftftute  later!  He 
would  have  been  shut  in,  trapped  in  the 
moment  of  flight!  He  quailed  at  the 
thought.  Looking  after  it,  he  saw  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  tragedy  that  followed — the 
Mexicans  swarming  like  black  rats  over 
engine  and  caboose;  the  lone  fight  of  a 
brakeman  against  a  dozen  on  top  of  the 
cars  in  outline  against  the  blue  sky.  Pre- 
cariously balanced  on  loose  coal  at  the 
tender's  edge,  Pedro  was  waving  for  more 
speed,  his  evil,  pock-marked  face  distorted 
with  his  thirst  to  be  in  at  the  death.  And 
he  got  it — as  far  as  the  switch.  Throwing 
on  the  brakes  suddenly  then,  One-Leg 
reversed  and  launched  his  assistant  on  a 
wide  parabola  out  over  the  tracks. 

Unfortunately,  he  wasn't  killed.  Rising, 
bruised  and  shaken,  he  saw  Kitty  Carleton 
fly  like  a  white  bird  from  a  hawk  out  of  the 
bodega  up  into  the  cab.  Then  limping, 
swearing,  running,  he  made  for  the  station. 

Looking  back  just  before  the  mogul  shot 
into  the  jungle,  One-Leg  saw  the  sudden 
black  puffs  that  told  the  freight  train  was 
backing  up. 

"Going  to  cut  off  the  engine  and  follow 
me,"  he  rightly  read  it. 

Who  shall  analyze  the  mysterious  al- 
chemy of  the  spirit  that  can  transmute  the 
dross  of  the  flesh  into  pure  gold!    As  the 
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mogul  sped  swiftly  through  palm-roofed 
dells,  ran  like  a  deer  over  open  glades,  or 
plunged  across  a  fat  black  marsh  between 
hedging  lines  of  jungle,  Kitty  Carleton's 
impressions  of  the  face  that  looked  down 
upon  her,  and  the  reassuring  voice,  were  as 
being  the  kindest  she  had  ever  known. 

For  the  moment  a  splendid  purpose  had 
lifted  the  sot  out  of  his  slough.  The  flash 
of  thought,  intense  excitement,  had  bmned 
the  bleary  rheum  out  of  his  eyes.  The 
loose  mouth  had  drawn  into  lines  hard  as  a 
shut  trap.  The  drunkard's  palsy  had  left 
the  hand  that  coaxed  and  gentled  the  mogul 
over  the  worst  railroad  track  in  all  the  world. 
Whereas,  hitherto,  fifteen  miles  had  been 
considered  unsafe  running  upon  it,  he  was 
going  twenty-five. 

"But  IVe  gotter  do  it,"  he  told  himself. 
"Juan  was  always  a  fool  when  it  came  to 
nmning.  I'll  bet  he's  going  forty.  Allow- 
ing him  fool's  luck,  I'll  just  have  to  keep 
ahead  till  he  lands  in  the  ditch.  If  I  hit  it 
first — ^well,  we  kin  always  take  to  the 
jimgle." 

But  to  Kitty  he  gave  only  words  of  good 
cheer.  "Don't  you  be  skeered,  miss,"  he 
yelled  to  her  above  the  roar  of  the  engine. 
"We're  due  to  meet  Number  Ten,  south- 
bound, some  time  in  the  next  two  hours. 
She'll  turn  back  and  take  you  on  to  Vera 
Cruz.  By  midnight  you'll  be  safe  in  the 
American  Consulate." 

"I'm  not  afraid  for  myself,"  she  screamed 
in  his  ear,  "but  it's  terrible  to  think  of  my 
father  back  there  on  the  plantation!"  The 
wide  blue  eyes  corroborated  the  statement, 
displayed  distress  rather  than  fear. 

"Oh,  shucks!"  He  scorned  the  idea. 
"Him  an*  the  other  white  planters  has  been 
organized  for  trouble  ever  sence  the  revolu- 
tion busted.  If  he  don't  wanter  be  cut  off 
at  the  outset  of  a  promising  career,  it'll  pay 
Juan  to  steer  clear  of  them.  He'd  better  to 
tackle  a  nest  of  crazy  wild  cats.  Don't  you 
worrit.  All  you've  gotter  do  is  to  climb  up 
there  on  the  fireman's  seat  an'  keep  your 
eye  peeled  for  the  passenger's  smoke." 

His  real  idea  was  to  divert  her  attention 
from  the  streak  of  smoke  that  had  arisen 
behind.  And  it  did.  Eager  to  help  him, 
she  climbed  up,  at  once,  on  the  opposite 
side  and  sat,  staring  straight  ahead.  As  she 
leaned  to  his  ear  a  soft  curl  on  her  forehead 
had  brushed  his  cheek.  For  years  the  few 
white  women,  planters'  wives  and  daughters, 
had  shrunk  from  him  with  shudders  of  re- 


pulsion, and  the  contact  drowned  out  the 
liquor  blotches  in  deeper  red. 

His  eyes,  watching  her,  grew  soft  and 
gentle.  She  wasn't  a  bit  like  the  brown- 
eyed  lass  he  had  lost  with  his  good  name  in 
the  Buffalo  wreck.  Nevertheless,  the  pretty 
face,  now  set  in  a  fair  cloud  of  wind-blown 
hair,  brought  tender  memories  surging  up 
from  the  deeps  of  his  drink-soaked  con- 
sciousness. They  stiffened  his  resolution. 
His  glances  astern  at  the  pursuing  smoke 
grew  harder  as  it  drew  nearer.  He  swelled 
and  bristled  like  an  ugly  bulldog. 

The  tropics  are  not  all  jungle.  The 
tangled  seas  of  greenerie  open  here  and  there 
around  wide  oases,  great  plains  dotted  with 
cattle  grazing  around  palm  fenced  jacal 
viDages,  across  which  the  train  runs  for 
hours.  As  the  mogul  raced  out  upon  such 
an  one  an  hour  later,  One-Leg  descried  the 
smoke  of  Number  Ten  far  down  the  horizon. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  smoke  of  the  pur- 
suing engine  rose  behind.  At  times  he 
coidd  see  it,  insect-like  in  the  distance,  run- 
ning like  a  swift  spider  along  its  web.  If  it 
gained  much  more  there  would  be  no  time 
to  effect  the  transfer  of  the  girl  and  the  re- 
treat of  Number  Ten. 

"If  they  kin  run,  so  kin  we,"  he  muttered. 
"We've  gotter  take  the  chance." 

Setting  his  teeth  hard,  he  threw  the 
throttle  wide  open,  for  though  the  track 
averaged  better  here  on  the  dry  plains,  it 
would  have  still  disgraced  a  truck  farm  spur 
on  a  fourth-rate  American  road.  But 
though  the  mogul  leaped  and  swayed,  her 
wheel  flanges  invariably  gripped  again. 
Bounding  like  a  frightened  deer,  she  raced 
on  toward  the  next  station  ten  miles  away. 
One-Leg  could  tell  by  her  smoke  that  Num- 
ber Ten  would  reach  it  first.  But  he  knew, 
also,  that  his  own  smoke  must  have  been 
seen  long  ago.  She  would  wait  there.  But 
she  must  be  warned!  He  tied  the  whistle 
wide  open  and  as  she  raced  along  the  mogul 
emitted  a  wild,  insane  shrieking. 

"Bud  Tracey  'ull  know  what  that  means," 
he  muttered.  "If  he  don't — ^he's  slower 
than  Job's  off  ox." 

Covering  the  last  miles,  he  perfected  his 
plan — ^all  except  the  last  vital  detail  in  the 
form  of  a  carload  of  dynamite  that  stood  on 
the  side  track.  Consigned  to  an  American 
mine  in  the  uplands  of  Oaxaca,  it  was 
destined  never  to  reach  its  owners.  "There'll 
be  just  time!"  He  thought  it,  glancing 
from    the   placard,    "High  Explosives,', 
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in  English  and  Spanish,  that  ahnost  covered 
the  car  end,  to  the  pursuing  trail  of  smoke. 

Just  as  he  thought.  Bud  Tracey,  a  tall, 
thm  Yankee  conductor,  burned  to  a  brick 
color  and  stripped  to  the  bone  by  tropic 
heats,  had  scented  trouble.  As  the  mogul 
slid  in  to  the  platform,  he  came  to  meet  it. 
Leaning  out  of  the  cab,  One-Leg  informed 
him  of  the  situation  while  working  the  brakes 
with  sleight  of  hand  that  brought  the  engine 
up  touching  noses  with  Number  Ten. 

"Chuck  Miss  Kitty  aboard  an'  light  out 
for  Vera  Cruz  as  quick  as  the  Lord  'ull  let 
you!"  he  hastily  concluded.  "Get  her  safe 
to  the  American  Consulate,  then  let  the 
Mexican  comandante  know  what's  going  on 
down  here.  He  don't  care  a  rap  for  the 
gringo  planters,  but  he  don't  want  any  com- 
petition, an'  it's  money  to  marbles  he'll 
send  a  regiment  of  rurales  back  with  you. 
No,  miss,"  he  replied  to  the  girl's  question 
as  she  stood,  poised  on  the  step  of  the  cab, 
**no,  I  ain't  going  any  further.    Goodby." 

"But — oh,  I'm  afraid — "  She  got  so  far 
then  that  a  gush  of  grateful  feeling  washed 
away  the  natural  barriers  of  reserve.  The 
next  second  her  soft  arms  dosed  around 
One-Leg's  neck;  her  lips  lightly  touched  his 
blotched  cheek.  "God  keep  you !"  she  cried. 
"You  poor,  good  man!" 

The  next  instant  Bud  Tracey's  long 
sinewy  arms  snatched  her  from  the  cab, 
but  as  he  ran  with  her  along  the  platform 
she  looked  back  and  waved  her  hand.  Then, 
with  rigid  obedience  to  orders,  the  con- 
ductor picked  her  up  bodily  and  "chucked" 
her  into  a  car. 

Meanwhile  One-Leg  stood,  like  a  man  in  a 
spell.  Putting  up  one  grimy  finger,  he 
touched  his  cheek.  It  was  wet — from  her 
tears!  She  had  kissed  and  cried  for  him — 
a  white  girl  of  his  o\ni  race  I  A  lump  rose 
in  his  throat.  He  trembled,  but  it  was 
neither  from  fear  nor  self-pity.  His  hand 
closed  like  iron  on  the  throttle. 

Number  Ten  was  now  spitting  and  fum- 
ing in  haste  to  get  started,  and  with  the 
mogul's  forehead  pressed  hard  against  her 
like  a  fighting  bull  she  was  hustled  out  of 
the  station  and  sent  fl>'ing  past  the  side- 
track switch.  Stopping  then,  One-Leg  re- 
versed and  came  back  along  the  side  track. 
To  shove  the  car  of  dynamite  out  on  the 
main  line,  throw  the  throttle  wide  o|>en, 
then  jump  and  let  engine  and  car  race  on, 
a  huge  bomb  aimed  at  the  pursuer,  that  was 
his  plan.     But  as,  after  slowing  down  to 


pick  up  the  car,  he  began  to  shove  it  along 
the  side  track,  he  shook  with  a  sudden 
spasm  of  fear — less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  Juan's  engine  was  racing  along  under 
a  black  plume  of  smoke,  and  he  still  had 
half  the  length  of  the  switch  to  go. 

Hastily  he  threw  the  throttle  wide,  then 
turned  the  sand  tap  coaxing  the  mogul  up 
to  her  highest  speed.  If  ever,  now  was  the 
time  to  leap,  but  he  never  gave  it  a  thought. 
Leaning  out  of  the  cab,  he  watched  Juan*s 
engine  come  roaring  down  the  line. 

He  saw  that  it  was  to  be  a  matter  of  split 
seconds.  Now  they  were  so  dose  he  could  see 
a  dozen  black  heads  protruding  from  the  cab. 
Others  of  the  exil  brood  squatted  on  the 
cow-catcher,  dung  on  the  running  boards, 
clustered  like  swarming  hornets  all  over  the 
tender.  Lastly  he  made  out  Juan's  face 
WTeathed  in  its  conceited  grin. 

To  the  Mexican  and  his  following  the 
mogul  and  car  must  have  appeared,  at  first, 
as  a  harmless  switching  outfit.  But  when 
the  car  with  the  placard,  "High  Ex- 
plosives," all  over  the  end  began  to 
shoot  diagonally  across  the  switch  just  as 
he  came  thundering  down  upon  it,  Juan's 
mouth  opened  in  sudden  bight  and  re- 
mained, gaping  wide  in  a  countenance  of 
sickly  yellow.  Across  the  narrowing  gap 
his  glance  met  the  hard  triumphant  eyes  in 
the  other  cab.  One-Leg's  face  was  now  set 
in  grim  exultance,  and  in  that  moment  of 
realization  it  must  have  loomed  like  a  doom 
in  the  xision  of  the  e\Tl  crew.  Blank  terror 
suddenly  Nviped  out  their  expectant  grins. 

Had  Juan  held  on  there  was  just  a  chance 
to  scrape  by.  But  whereas  your  native 
engineer  is  good  enough  at  ordinary  hauling, 
he  falls  down  in  a  pinch.  In  wild  panic  he 
reversed  and  threw  on  the  brakes.  One- 
Leg  was  now  leaning  out  of  the  cab  like  an 
eager  hunter  urging  on  his  beast.  The 
next  second,  unheralded,  unsung,  \m- 
moumed — no,  not  that,  for  Kitty  Carleton 
wept  copiously  when  she  heard  of  it  later — 
in  obedience  to  his  orders  "Follow  them 
with  all  your  might  this  day  and  all  shall  go 
well  with  you  forever  after,"  he  shot  into 
his  third  and  last  wTeck. 

Rising  from  the  ground  where  they  had 
been  th^o^^^l,  stunned  and  deafened  by  the 
shock,  the  Mexican  agent  and  his  maso  back 
at  the  station  saw  the  explosion  doud  lift 
and  roll  away  from  a  smoking  chasm  wherein 
lay  only  twisted  masses  of  metaL 


THE  DARK  HOUR 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  LOUIS  ROCBRS 


THE  guard  blew  his  whistle.  The  train 
glided  out  of  the  station. 
Young  AUingham  sat  gating  mood- 
ily out  of  the  window  into  the  void  of  the 
night.  He  could  see  nothing.  The  nothing- 
ness paralleled  the  black  crisis  in  his  life. 
At  twenty-six  he  had  come  to  the  end  of 
things  —  and  he  had  not  the  heart  to  make 
new  beginning.  In  a  way,  be  was  gUd  that 
his  near  relations,  all  but  a  solitary  mdden 
aunt,  were  dead,  and  that  he  had  no  mother 
to  grieve  over  him.  His  thoughts  reverted  to 
his  mother.  He  wondered  whether,  could 
she  have  known  how  wholeheartedly  he  de- 
sired death  at  this  juncture,  she  would  have 
thought  her  own  journey  into  the  Dark 
Valley  to  give  him  life  had  been  worth 
while.  Had  she  lived,  he  told  himself,  he 
might  not  have  made  such  mistakes — errors 
of  thoughtlessness  and  uncurbed  youth  for 
the  most  part,  coupled  with  ill-luck.  There 
had  never  been  a  woman  to  whom  he  could 
unburden  himself.  Even  when  suffering  the 
stray  hurts  of  early  childhood  there  had 
been  no  tender  solicitous  maternal  lips  to 
kiss  the  injured  place  and  "make  it  well." 

Just  then  his  eyes  wandered  rather  wist- 
fully if  abstractedly  to  his  traveUng  com- 
panion. He  had  not  noticed  that  he  shared 
the  carriage  with  anyone  until  the  train  had 
started.  But  now  he  began  to  find  some- 
thing very  soothing  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  stranger's  half-averted  face.    She  was  a 


girl,  probably  in  the  middle  twenties.  She 
had  regular  features,  a  beautiful  mouth  and 
a  singularly  sweet  expression.  She  was 
dressed  in  gray — a  quaint  frock,  very  frilled, 
extra  full  in  the  skirt.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the 
height  of  fashion.  He  remembered  reading 
somewhere  that  skimpy  skirts  were  a  thing 
of  the  past.  The  trivialities  of  feminine 
apparel  did  not  generally  claim  his  atten- 
tion. It  struck  him  as  rather  out  of  place 
that  he  should  concern  himself  with  such  a 
detail  just  now.  Because  of  the  action  he 
premeditated  his  mind  should  have  been 
occupied  by  weightier  thoughts. 

And  then  he  experienced  a  sudden  craving 
to  imburden  himself  to  a  fellow-creatuie. 
So  overpowering  was  it  that  the  stranger 
seemed  to  be  apprised  of  what  was  m  his 
mind.  She  turned  almost  as  if  he  had  calleJ 
to  her,  and  their  eyes  met.  Hers  held  his 
without  the  slightest  hint  of  coquetry. 
They  seemed  to  i^  his  soul  why  it  sickened, 
to  claim  his  confidence  as  urgently  as  he 
desired  to  give  it. 

"May  I  talk  to  you?"  he  asked.  "We 
dcm't  stop  till  we  get  to  London,  and  I'm 
going  to — end  things,  to  commit  suicide  to- 
night. You  may  be  the  last  person  I  shall 
ever  exchange  words  with," 

It  struck  him  afterwards  that  he  had  said 
enough  to  make  the  average  girl  take  him 
for  a  dangerous  character  or  a  madman,  to 
pull  the  communication  cord  or  scream. 
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This  girl  merely  leaned  forward  a  little  more. 
Her  eyes  were  full  of  concern,  but  quite  un- 
startled.    They  radiated  sympathy. 

"Why?"  she  asked  quietly. 

"Because  I'm  finished — at  the  end  of  my 
tether.  I  don't  see  a  thing  ahead  to  make 
life  worth  living.  I  haven't  a  penny  in  the 
world." 

She  shook  her  head  in  quiet  dissent. 
"But  money  is  not  everything,  surely?  Is 
it  not  worth  while  living  just  for  sheer  joy 
of  existence,  hearing  birds  sing,  smelling 
flowers,  enjoying  nature — the  changing 
seasons,  the  sea,  the  warm  sun" — she 
clasped  her  hands  in  a  sort  of  gentle  ecstacy 
— "oh,  just  everything  that  is  spread  out  to 
gladden  our  senses?" 

"I  used  to  feel  like  that  sometimes,"  said 
Allingham.  "But  now  I  don't  want  to 
Uve." 

"How  curious  that  we  should  be  talking 
of  life  and  death  like  this,"  the  girl  said. 
"I  believe" — her  mouth  twisted  into  a  little 
smile,  half  ironic,  half  sad — "I  am  particu- 
larly competent  to  advise  you.  Tell  me  any- 
thing you  like — if  it  would  help." 

"It  would  help  tremendously.  I — I'd 
like  to  shrive  my  soul.  Only  there  isn't 
much  to  buck  about  when  all's  said  and 
done.  Until  just  lately  my  life  has  been 
nothing  to  complain  of.  I  was  brought  up 
by  an  old  aunt.  I  haven't  any  nearer  rela- 
tives. That  always  made  me  rather  a  lonely 
chap.  There  were  never  any  real  home- 
comings or  junketings.  Everything  was  so 
stiff  and  starched.  Still,  I  had  a  good  time 
at  school  and  the  'Varsity,  and  then  I 
studied  for  the  bar.  I  had  about  four  hun- 
dred a  year  of  my  own,  but  I  thought  then 
that  a  man  ought  to  have  a  career  as  well.'* 

The  girl  nodded.  She  had  moved  from 
the  further  end  of  the  compartment  and 
was  sitting  opposite  to  him,  looking  up  into 
his  face.  The  sweet,  clean  smell  of  violets 
emanated  from  her  person.  It  was  not  like 
ordinary  scent.    He  disliked  that. 

"Go  on,"  she  said  invitingly. 

"I  meant  to  make  something  of  my  life. 
I  did  honestly.  Then  I  met  a  girl,  and  we 
got  engaged.  She  wanted  a  lot  of  living  up 
to.  Her  people  weren't  rich,  but  she'd  big 
ideas.  We  might  have  managed  on  what  I 
had,  especially  after  I'd  got  a  brief  or  two. 
But  she  was  always  rubbing  it  in  that  we 
should  be  so  absurdly  poor,  so  I  tried  to 
make  my  income  bigger  by  speculation. 
It  took  me  a  year  to  find  out  how  futile  that 


sort  of  thing  is.  I'd  been  a  fool,  and  I  was 
ruined.  I  hoped  the  girl  would  wait  till  I'd 
found  my  feet  again,  but  she  seemed  to  think 
I  never  would.  Anyway,  she  gave  me  my 
cong^  pretty  quickly.  It  curled  me  up.  I 
simply  didn't  feel  I  had  the  heart  to  go  on. 
If  I'd  had  her  to  work  for,  or  perhaps  a 
mother  to  cheer  me  up,  I  wouldn't  have 
taken  it  so  keenly.  I  didn't  give  in  all  at 
once,  though;  I  tried  for  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs 
to  keep  my  head  above  water.  No  luck. 
So  I'm  going  imder.    That's  all." 

He  fell  to  looking  out  of  the  window  again. 

"And  you  think" — ^his  companion's  voice 
was  very  clear — "you  are  justified  in  taking 
your  life  for  those  reasons?" 

He  turned  again.    "Don't  you?" 

"Do  you  want  the  truth?" 

He  nodded. 

"I  think  it  woidd  be — ^forgive  me — 2l 
cowardly  action.  Cannot  you  see  that  yoiu* 
misfortimes  have  been  infficted  on  you  not 
to  break  you,  but  to  moidd  your  character? 
And  perhaps  you  needed  a  little  punish- 
ment. Man's  pimishment  is  often  pre- 
sumptuous; God's  pimishment  is  always 
salutary.  But  pimishment  is  not  eternal, 
else  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  for- 
giveness. It  is  very  dear  to  me  that  this  is 
your  opportunity  to  begin  life  again — ^a 
chastened  life  fuU  of  purpose." 

A  sedate,  rather  old-fashioned  little 
speech  for  so  young  a  woman,  Allingham 
thought  it,  but  it  had  a  curiously  stiffening 
effect  on  him.  He  pondered  it  reflectively 
and  said: 

"I  wonder.   I  wish  I  could  think  so." 

"You  wiU  think  so." 

There  was  such  conviction  in  her  tone 
that  some  of  the  misery  faded  from  his  eyes. 
He  felt  as  if  his  mind  had  been  mazed, 
fuddled,  and  that  this  girl  was  dashing  cold 
water  over  him,  bringing  it  back  to  a  calmer 
regard  of  life.  When  she  spoke  again,  her 
voice,  or  her  words,  or  both,  thrilled  him 
unaccountably.  It  was  as  if  she  had  laid 
cool  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  his  being. 

"We're  nearing  London  now,"  she  said. 
"I  want  you  to  promise  me  something.  If  a 
man  has  set  his  mind  on  putting  an  end  to 
himself  there  are  more  glorious  ways  open 
to  him  than  ignoble  suicide.  Promise  me 
that  you  will  wait  for  another  six  days.  It's 
not  much  to  ask.  You  may  have  good  rea- 
son to  change  your  mind  by  then." 

Allingham  hesitated.  If  he  gave  his  word 
he  would  have  to  keep  it.    Only,  he  was 
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She,  his  mother,  had  come  to  him  in  his 
hour  of  need,  in  his  dark  hour. 

Awed  but  exalted  by  excess  of  emotion  he 
muttered  something  about  the  need  for  air, 
and  went  through  the  open  windows  out  on 
to  the  lawn.  After  the  pall  of  winter  the 
garden  was  gay  with  spring  flowers.  They 
seemed  to  sing  aloud  of  the  impermanence 
of  death,  the  transitory  nature  of  decay. 

Scarcely  knowing  where  his  steps  were 
leading  him,  AUingham  wandered  out  of  the 
garden  into  the  country  road.  In  a  vague 
way  he  was  aware  that  he  had  passed  the 
rectory,  was  making  for  the  church  and  its 
tranquil  acre  consecrated  to  the  dead  who 
lie  in  the  Lord. 

Out  there,  in  the  shattered  soil  of  blood- 
soaked  Flanders,  it  was  all  one  vast  grave- 
yard. He  had  seen  it.  He  had  seen  men  die 
in  the  Lord  there  in  their  thousands,  seen 
the  multitude  of  rude  wooden  crosses  that 
marked  the  resting  places  of — some  of  them. 


That  thought  was  at  the  back  of  his  mind 
as  he  threaded  his  way  through  the  dew- 
drenched  grass,  between  forgotten  graves, 
obliterated  tombstones,  and  the  sadly  new 
ones,  sharp  of  outline,  coldly  impressiyr, 
until  he  came  to  one  he  had  not  stood  beside 
for  many  months. 

It  was  carefully  tended,  the  headstone 
white  and  washed.  It  bore  her  name  and  the 
age  at  which  she  had  given  up  her  young 
life — for  him. 

A  sweet  fragrance,  exquisitely  familiar, 
was  wafted  up  to  him.  Looking  down,  he 
saw  that  the  mound  was  purple  with  wood 
violets. 

Tears  welled  into  his  eyes.  But  they 
were  not  wholly  tears  of  grief;  some  element 
of  consolation  was  in  them.  He  could 
thank  her  now — by  word  of  mouth,  and  he 
knew  that  she  would  hear. 

Baring  his  head,  AUingham  knelt  by  the 
grave. 


THE  FIRST  SORROW 


By  ARTHUR  WALLACE  PEACH 


By  this,  O  grieving  heart,  you  enter  in 
A  brotherhood  as  ancient  as  the  stars, 
Immortal  as  the  grief  that  David  knew, 
And  limitless  as  are  the  dreams  of  men. 

fey  this  you  enter  in  to  mysteries 
Which  only  those  who  suffer  know;  all  life 
Shall  have  new  meanings  rich  with  truth. 
And  you  shall  see  not  darkly  as  before. 

There  is  no  bond  like  sorrow  in  the  world 
To  knit  the  hearts  of  men  in  common  good; 
Above  their  dead  the  foemen  are  as  friends. 
And  grief  beside  the  ashes  turns  to  love. 

By  this  are  you  made  kin  in  holy  rite 
To  greatest  of  the  earth  and  lowliest; 
Forevermore  you  share  their  hope  and  faith, 
And  in  that  sharing  shall  your  soul  find  peace. 


to  sujtjxirt  itsLlf  and  thiTi-fnrc  must  inev-  doins   S'lijn-    work  "n   thi*  ciKist   for  the 

itably  lall.  (.'.  S.  f.. '\tn:nii-nt. 

As  thi.'  arijuiiient  w\i>:i.-.i  wamiiT  the  Sena-  Ht  liirictid  Muyhriike  to  take  a  series  of 

ttir  dfchiFLii  he  cuLiki  prove  his  wa:- ihc  cor-  phutOLrraj'hs  nl   hU   trotter  Occident,  im- 

rt'Ct    theiTv,    and    did    stt    Uy    callinc:    in  pre??ini:  u[i>in  him  the  necessity  of  hrinEing 

Kadwcan!  Muybridffe,  a    iihot.ij,Tapher  ol  out  the  oiie  feature  of  the  four  feet  in  the 

cunsider.ible    reputation,    «h.i    was    then  air  simultaneously. 
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one  foot  apart  and  breast  high  to  the  horse. 
These  were  stretched  at  a  certain  tension 
and  so  arranged  that  as  the  horse  galloped 
across  this  roadbed  he  broke  a  thread  every 
foot  of  the  way,  thus  \drtually  photograph- 
ing himself  twenty-four  times  while  jxissing 
in  front  of  the  screen. 

At  first  but  twelve  cameras  were  used, 
but  these  were  soon  increased  to  twenty- 
four.  The  shutters  at  the  beginning  gave  a 
great  deal  of  trouble,  the  results  were  uneven 
and  at  one  time  they  clattered  so  loudly 
that  the  horses  became  frightened  and 
bolted  from  the  track.  Senator  Stanford 
suggested  that  they  put  the  problem  up  to 
John  D.  Isaacs,  a  young  electrician  con- 
nected with  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  ask 
him  to  devise  a  simple  and  less  noisy  shutter. 
This  Mr.  Isaacs  did  by  means  of  a  magnetic 
release,  very  effective  and  very  ingenious. 

Two  years  and  forty  thousand  dollars 
were  spent  in  these  experiments.  All  kinds 
of  animals  were  run  before  the  battery  of 
cameras.  Wrestlers,  boxers,  runners,  acro- 
bats and  professional  athletes  were  also 
used  as  subjects.  Birds  were  not  attempted 
owing  to  the  variability  of  their  flight  and 
the  limited  field  of  the  camera. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  old  wet  plate,  neces- 
sitating the  coating  and  sensitizing  of  each 
plate  before  putting  it  in  the  camera.  De- 
spite this  handicap  Muybridge  eventually 
produced  an  emulsion  that  would  allow  of 
an  exposure  of  the  i -5000th  i>art  of  a  second. 

Muybridge,  a  quiet  mannered,  eccentric 
genius,  with  long  flowing  whiskers,  was  a 
persistent  exp)erimenter.  He  used  thou- 
sands of  plates,  hundreds  of  which  were 
flat  failures.  The  net  result  of  all  this  was 
the  publication  by  Senator  Stanford  of  that 
rare  volume  "The  Horse  in  Motion,' '  of 
which  only  a  limited  number  ever  found 
their  way  to  the  market,  the  remainder 
being  stored  in  the  basement  of  the  San 
Francisco  residence  and  burned  at  the  time 
of  the  great  fire  of  1906.  Later  Muybridge 
issued  several  works  relative  to  the  subject. 

All  this  aroused  international  interest. 
Particularly  was  this  true  of  the  great  ar- 
tists of  that  period,  Meissonier,  St.  Gau- 
dens,  Detaille,  Whistler  and  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  being  very  enthusiastic  over  his 
discoveries.  Edison,  Huxley,  Agassiz,  Rus- 
kin,  Gen.  Grant  and  others  asked  for  private 
demonstrations. 

So  Muybridge  prepared  a  special  series  of 
transparencies  or  lantern  slides.    These  he 


had  arranged  upon  a  circular  revoh-ing 
wheel  so  that  it  was  possible,  by  means  of  a 
strong  light,  to  project  the  pictures  upon  a 
screen  life  size  or  larger;  first  as  separate 
pictures,  then  by  turning  the  wheel  at  a 
given  speed  apjxarent  motion  was  given 
these  individual  pictures  as  they  blended 
one  into  the  other  through  the  law  of  visual 
persistence,  exactly  as  do  our  motion  pic- 
tures of  today.  The  most  intricate  portion 
of  the  apparatus  was  its  name,  zoopraxi- 
scope. 

Meissonier,  whose  mastery  of  detail  was 
the  wonder  of  the  century,  had  been  severely 
criticized  by  the  critics  on  the  ground  that 
the  attitude  of  so  many  of  his  horses  was 
not  true  to  life.  He  declared  they  wc^. 
Hearing  of  Muybridge's  work  he  extended, 
through  Senator  Stanford,  an  in^'itation  to 
him  to  come  to  Paris.  This  he  did,  and  be- 
fore a  gathering  of  the  greatest  scientists, 
authors,  artists  and  others  he  demonstrated 
that  Meissonier's  keen,  critical  eye  was 
right  in  catching  the  natural  stride  of  his 
horses.  After  this  he  made  a  lecturing  tour 
through  Continental  Europe  where  he  ap- 
peared before  the  most  prominent  scientific 
societies.  For  several  years  he  conducted  a 
series  of  further  experiments  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania, 

In  1893  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  give 
a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Chicago  Exposi- 
tion, where  a  specially  constructed  building 
had  been  erected  for  him,  glorying  in  the 
name  "Zoopraxographical  Hall." 

Muybridge^s  pictures  caused  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  inventors  who 
thought  they  saw  wonderful  possibilities 
before  them.  They  all  contributed  to  the 
general  advancement  of  the  idea,  Edison 
being  ])rominently  identified  with  it  at  one 
stage  of  its  development.  Later,  he  with 
others  concluded  that  the  difficulties  were 
so  great  that  it  was  not  worth  the  time  and 
effort  necessar)'  to  make  it  perfect. 

In  Eur<:)pe,  however,  several  inventors, 
using  Pxlison's  ideas  as  a  basis,  kept  at  it 
until  first  one,  then  another  projector  was 
produced,  all  with  a  great  deal  of  flicker  and 
general  unreliableness.  The  English  in- 
ventor Paul  beat  the  French  producer  to 
the  public  eye  by  but  three  days.  The  first 
public  exhibition  in  the  United  States  was 
held  at  the  old  Eden  Musee  in  New  Yoiic 
and  a  French  machme  was  used.  The  re- 
newed interest  in  the  art  caused  Edison  to 
take  up  the  problem  again.     From  that 
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absorbed  rapidly  at  good  prices.  The 
growers  took  heart.  But  it  was  taken  out 
of  them  again  in  1914. 

Once  again  th^  old  apple  trees  of  the 
East,  Middlewest  and  South  worked  over- 
time; once  more  the  old  orchards  and  the 
new  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  bore  heavily. 
And  six  weeks  before  the  harvest  the  war 
broke  out,  export  trade  was  demoralized, 
the  domestic  buying  power  shrank.  Worst 
of  all,  exceptional  heat  ripened  the  North- 
western apple  so  early  and  so  rapidly  that 
the  growers  were  caught  unprepared.  A 
very  large  part  of  the  crop  was  picked  when 
it  was  fully  ripe  or  overripe,  became  soft, 
mealy^and  would  not  keep  as  long  as  usual. 
The  quantity,  approximately  20,000  car- 
loads, exceeded  all  previous  records.  In 
addition  there  was  rivalry  and  bad  blood 
between  the  North  Pacific  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors and  the  Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange. 
Instead  of  cooperating  these  two  principal 
selling  agencies  competed  with  one  another 
in  the  markets,  each":acting  independently 
of  the  other.  The  logical  result  was  red 
ink,  ^sp^cially  for  those  who  hung  on  to 
the  soft  apples  hoping  for  better  prices 
later  in  the  season. 

Whereupon  the  leaders  of  the  industry 
sat  down  in  a  quiet  comer  and  did  some  tall 
and  concentrated  thinking. 

They  found  that  the  Eastern  grower  can 
put  a  barrel  of  apples  into  the  freight  car 
for  $1.25  and  break  even,  that  it  costs  him 
an  average  of  20  to  30  cents  a  barrel  freight 
to  the  nearest  big  market.  If  he  sold  a 
carload  of  barrel  apples  at  $300  he  got 
back  the  cost  of  production  and  freight. 

To  reach  the  same  market  cost  the 
Western  grower  $300  per  car  for  freight 
alone.  It  cost  the  Western  grower  from  60 
to  75  cents  to  produce,  pick,  pack  and  haul 
a  box  of  apples,  and  a  box  contains  only 
one-third  the  capacity  of  a  barrel.  In  other 
words  the  Eastern  grower  could  deliver  a 
carload  of  apples  in  any  one  of  the  big 
markets  for  $300  and  break  even,  whereas 
the  Western  grower  had  to  get  a  minimum 
of  $660  a  carload  to  pay  bare  costs. 

What  was  the  answer? 

Quality! 

They  decided  that  it  did  not  pay  to  ship 
third-grade  apples  to  the  East  at  a  freight 
cost  of  50  cents  a  box  to  compete  with  the 
bulk  of  Eastern  mediocre  apples  which 
reached  the  markets  at  a  freight  cost  the 
equivalent  of  only  ten  or  eight  cents  a  box. 


Only  the  fancy  and  extra  fancy  grades 
could  stand  the  expense  of  the  transcon- 
tinental haul  and  return  a  profit. 

Of  course  this  condition  automatically 
eliminates  the  districts  or  the  growers 
whose  trees  habitually  produce  a  heavy 
percentage  of  third-grade  apples.  Lack  of 
profit  will  force  them  to  puU  up  their  trees, 
and  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  least  one-half  of  the 
Northwestern  apple  orchards  planted  in 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  will  have  to  go 
out  of  business.  They  can't  deliver  the 
goods,  either  because  location  and  soil  are 
imsuitable  for  the  production  of  high-grade 
fruit  or  because  the  owner  is  not  fitted  for 
the  painstaking  work. 

That  would  leave  the  output  of  100,000 
hand-picked  acres,  say  50,000  carloads 
annually,  to  be  sold  at  a  profit.  Can  it  be 
done? 

IS  THERE  DANGER  OF  OVERPRODUCTION? 

In  1893  there  was  an  'overproduction*  of 
California  oranges.  Four  thousand  cat- 
loads  could  not  be  marketed  at  a  profit. 
Including  Florida's  output  and  all  imports, 
the  total  consumption  of  oranges  in  the 
United  States  that  year  did  not  exceed 
10,000  carloads.  Since  1910  the  consump- 
tion of  oranges  has  exceeded  60,000  car- 
loads twice,  and  this  tremendous  quantity 
was  sold  at  a  profit  to  the  growers.  Since 
1893  ^^c  orange  has  become  a  staple  instead 
of  a  luxury. 

The  box  apple  until  now  has  been  dis- 
tinctively a  luxury.  The  produce  trade  has 
handled  it  as  a  luxury.  Only  a  few  score 
of  the  biggest  cities  in  the  country  knew 
the  box  apple,  and  in  these  cities  the  sale 
was  restricted  on  account  of  the  high  retail 
price.  In  191 2  and  again  in  1914  the 
abundance  and  low  prices  of  box  apples 
pushed  them  into  hundreds  of  cities  and 
towns  which  had  rarely  seen  them  before. 
The  retail  price  decreased  perceptibly; 
thousands  of  families  had  the  highly  col- 
ored, ornamental  fruit  on  holiday  tables 
which  had  never  seen  them  before.  Thus 
there  was  honey  even  in  the  bitterness  of 
adversity. 

But  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done. 
The  distribution  of  the  Northwestern  box 
apple  is  by  no  means  as  wide,  as  general, 
as  systematic  as  it  should  be,  nor  have  the 
various  marketing  agencies  and  shippers 
always  placed  the  growers'  welfare  above 
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their  selfish  interests.  But  there's  a  change 
for  the  better  this  winter.  Paulhamus  has 
become  the  boss  of  the  apple  sellers. 

W.  H.  Paulhamus  is  Pennsylvania  Dutch, 
a  farmer  by  training,  a  politician  by  incli- 
nation, an  organizer  and  an  orator  by 
nature.  He  made  the  Puyallup  red  rasp- 
berry famous  and  its  production  profitable 
by  organizing  the  growers  and  supplying 
them  with  an  hereditary  leader.  He  solved 
the  problems  of  cooperative  selling,  canning 
and  buying,  of  rural  credits  and  factory 
management  without  going  to  Europe  or 
employing  an  efl&ciency  engineer.  His 
success  in  handling  farmers  and  raspberries 
to  the  advantage  o(  both  gained  him  such  a 
reputation  throughout  the  Pacific  North- 
west that  the  apple  growers  made  him  the 
chief  representative  of  their  interests  and 
chairman  of  the  Growers*  Council. 

WHY  THE  APPLE  INDUSTRY  HAS  A  BOSS 

The  Growers'  Council  is  an  institution 
designed  to  systematize  and  equalize  dis- 
tribution, to  eliminate  internal  competi- 
tion and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  vari- 
ous selling  agencies  and  independent  apple 
shippers.  In  the  past  one  shipper  never 
knew  what  the  other  one  was  doing;  if  one 
heard  that  Detroit  was  short  of  Rome 
Beauties  and  Winesaps,  he  might  start 
three  cars  for  the  motor  city  to  relieve  the 
shortage.  But  three  other  shippers  might 
also  hear  of  Detroit's  needs  and  try  to  fill 
them,  thus  causing  twelve  cars  to  arrive 
in  a  market  where  only  three  could  be  sold 
to  advantage.  To  relieve  this  condition 
the  various  marketing  agencies  are  making 
daily  reports  of  their  shipments  to  the 
Council,  thus  enabling  Paulhamus  to  keep 
them  advised  of  conditions  in  all  markets. 

It  has  happened  in  the  past  that  a  market- 
ing agency  would  receive  an  order  for  t«i 
cars  at  an  average  price  of,  say,  $1.30  a 
box.  A  rival  agency,  intent  upon  getting 
business,  especially  away  from  a  competitor, 
might  get  wind  of  the  negotiations  and  offer 
to  supply  the  ten  cars  at  an  average  price 
of  $1.10^^  The  loss  fell  not  only  upon  the 
growers  whose  fruit  filled  the  order,  but 
internal  competition  of  this  variety  also 
tended  to  weaken  the  market  and  depress 
the  price  of  the  entire  crop.  It  is  the  task 
of  the  Growers'  Council  to  see  that  the 
eager  salesmen  sheath  the  long  knives,  stop 
price  slashing;  and  get  the  business  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  quality. 


Both  East  and  West  the  apple  crop  this 
year  is  a  full  third  less  than  the  1914  yield, 
which  means  that  the  Pacific  Northwest 
will  ship  from  12,000  to  14,000  carloads 
this  winter,  the  indications  favoring  the 
lower  figure.  The  crop  will  bring  good 
prices.  As  early  as  August  the  Hood  River 
association  sold  100,000  boxes  of  extra  fancy 
apples  to  the  Netherlands  at  $1.50  a  box, 
the  war  notwithstanding.  Australia  and 
South  America  are  buying,  China  is  in  the 
market  and  shipments  to  the  Scandinavian 
coimtries  will  be  made  if  space  is  available 
on  the  liners.  And  the  domestic  market 
is  in  far  better  condition  thanUt  was  last 
year;  the  dem^id  is  stronger  an<d,the  supply 
smaller.  The  grower  who  has  produced  an 
ample  crop  of  good  apples  this  year  will 
have  no  trouble  in  hialdng^opd  interest  on 
a  valuation  of  $2000  an  acre. 

But  what  of  the  future?  What  will 
happen  five  or  six  years  hence  when  the 
output  has  reached  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
cars  per  annum?  Will  the  weight  of  the 
crop  squeeze  every  drop  of  profit  out  of  the 
apple  business? 

At  present  the  consumption  of  box 
apples  is  restricted  to  approximately  twenty 
per  cent  of  the  country's  population. 
Through  proper  distribution,  salesmanship 
and  advertising  at  least  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  population  can  be  induced  to  buy  and 
eat  box  apples — if  the  retail  price  is  not 
too  high.  It  has  been  the  universal  exjjeri- 
ence  that  a  large,  steady  demand  operates 
to  reduce  the  margin  of  profit  as  the  volume 
of  sales  increases.  Both  wholesaler  and 
retailer  will  reduce  their  charges  when  they 
sell  ten  boxes  where  they  used  to  sell  one. 
The  domestic  market  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  absorb  30,000  carloads  of  fancy 
and  extra  fancy  box  apples  at  prices  re- 
munerative to  the  grower.  The  export 
business  is  just  beginning.  When  the  war 
ceases  and  maritime  conditions/  become 
normal  again  it  Ls  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  world  outside  of  the  United  States 
can  be  induced  to  buy  5000  to  10,000  car- 
loads a  year,  both  the  domestic  and  tl^e 
foreign  purchases  depending  largely,  of 
coijrse,  upon  aggressive  sales  methods. 

PRUNING   THK   COST   OF   PRODUCTION. 

But  the  good  old  days  when  the -entire 
output  of  an  orchard  was  l)ought  at  two 
dollars  a  Ik)x  on  the  trees  are  gone  beyond 
recall.      Apple    growing    has    become    a 


LACROIX 

By  ALBERT  DE  FORD  PITNEY 

ILLUSTRATED  BY  ARTHUR  CAHILL 


1\CR0IX  was  promiiient  among  the 
■  cowmen  at  the  Spring  ri^■e^  roundup 
but  somehow  he  was  not  of  them. 
Louise  noticed  this,  ha\-ing  a  quick  instinct 
for  sodal  values.  Characteristic  independ- 
race  led  her  to  single  him  out  for  personal 
Study.  That  was  liie  Louise.  Man  to  her 
was  a  study — an  abstract  study,  as  were 
lizards,  geologic  formations,  desert  flora 
and  cowpunchers.  The  latter  she  found 
uninteresting. 

The  difference  between  LaCroix  and  the 
other  men  was  racial.  Louise  was  an  eth- 
nologist, and  she  saw  that  difference  before 
be"  turned  his  head.  Mso  he  had  maimer, 
of  a  kind,  while  the  cowboys  had  none  at 
all — they  simph'  shied  oft  from  Louise's 
intellectual  forehead  and  coldly  appraising 
blue  eyes.— LaCrolv  was  one  of  the  hand- 
somest menifcouise  had  e^'er  seen.  He  was 
dst  in  a  differenl  mold  from  the  bowleggcd 
cowboys  or  squat-framed  Indians.  His 
shoulders  were  squarv,  his  back  was  llat 
and  his  legs  wore  straiiiht  and  springj'.  His 
gait  was  free  and  Iwld,  as  of  a  man  who  could 
walk  and  run  as  well  as  ride.  He  took  his 
part  in  the  work  of  the  round-up  and  ac- 
cepted and  rlunp  back  the  routrh  jukes  of 
the  other?;  but  Loui?e,  looking  on  quizzic- 


ally, somewhat  bored,  could  see  that  there 
was  a  subtle  shade  of  difference  in  the  men's 
treatment  of  LaCrois  and  of  each  other. 
He  was  a  half-breed;  that  was  the  reason. 
In  him  the  lordly  white  man's  blood  was 
mbted  with  that  of  an  alien. 

This  fact,  which  aroused  the  girl's  keen 
sense  of  justice,  drew  Louise's  interest  to 
LaCrobi.  She  talked  with  him  at  the  baiU 
and  danced  with  him,  to  the  surprise  of  her 
friends  who  danced  by  preference  with  cer- 
tain of  the  more  urbane  of  the  white  riders. 
LaCrobc  knew  how  to  dance.  He  took  her 
to  a  seat  with  graceful  ease,  brought  her  a 
glass  of  water  and  daintily  smoked  a  cigar- 
ette while  she  drank.  He  had  maimer.  It 
was  his  face  onlv  that  showed  the  Indian 
blood. 

LaCroix  accompanied  Louise  to  the  buck- 
board  when  she  ieft  and  bowed  magnifi- 
centlv.  brushing  the  dust  with  his  scHabrero 
as  the  horses  hapixl  into  the  collar. 

"Louisi".  how  could  you  pay  so  much  at- 
tention to  that  man?"  fretfidly  a^ed  her 
sister.  >Irs.  Stanton.  ''Don't  you  know 
he's  half  Indian?" 

"Oh,  everyone  is  supposed  to  be  on  terms 
of  equality  at  the  rodeo,"  Jim  Stanton  in- 
ter|.njsifl  g(«id-natu redly.    "Don't  mind  it. 
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"He  runs  like  a  wolf,"  thought  Louise. 
Just  like  a  wolf.  That  is  from  his  Indian 
blood,  no  doubt.  What  a  remarkable  type! 
I  must  learn  more  of  him." 

It  was  dark  when  they  reached  the  ranch. 
Louise's  escort  let  her  get  down  without  his 
help  and  apparently  did  not  have  much  in- 
terest in  her  sweetly  expressed  thanks. 
He  declined  to  come  in  but  shook  the  hand 
that  she  held  out  to  him  and  took  note  of 
her  saying. that  she  hoped  he  would  come  to 
visit  the  ranch  before  she  left.  Then  he 
leaped  into  the  saddle  and  galloped  away 
in  the  dark. 

"Oh,  Louise,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stanton 
when  her  sister  walked  in.  "What  a  fright 
we  have  had!  When  the  pony  came  home 
all  alone  the  men  scattered  to  look  for  you. 
Jim  and  Walter  are  frantic.  Where  have 
you  been?" 

"I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  answered 
Louise,  "that  I  have  been  with  a  very  inter- 
esting man."  Mrs.  Stanton  cried  out 
against  her  for  not  bringing  her  rescuer  in 
and  made  her  promise  to  invite  him  to  din- 
ner when  she  saw  him  again.  Louise  did 
not  mention  who  the  man  was.  She  had 
her  own  ways  of  getting  what  she  wanted. 
Her  grandfather  had  been  a  prominent 
abolitionist  and  her  father  had  long  em- 
ployed a  young  mulatto  as  secretary.  She 
had  no  idea  of  letting  such  an  outworn 
thing  as  race  jjrejudice  stand  in  the  way  of 
her  impersonal  study  of  a  new  type  of  man- 
kind. The  ranch  was  owned  by  Jim  Stan- 
ton, Louise's  brother-in-law.  Walter  Car- 
rington  was  a  guest,  an  admirer  of  Louise 
who  showed  his  devotion  by  getting  himself 
asked  to  visit  the  ranch  at  the  same  time  she 
did.  He  was  an  excellent  type  of  young 
Easterner. 

Opportunity  for  Louise  to  invite  her 
rescuer  to  a  meal  soon  occxirred.  He  ac- 
cepted in  good  enough  terms  but  with  evi- 
dent surprise.  The  half-breed's  appearance 
at  the  ranch  house  at  supper  time  was  a 
sensation.  "LaCroix!"  exclaimed  Jim. 
Mrs.  Stanton  looked  up  amazed,  but  Louise 
stepped  forward  with  extra  cordiality  as  if 
to  say,  "Hold  up  your  head.  You  are  a 
man  and  a  brother."  There  was  no  need  of 
that.  Diffidence  was  not  the  half-breed's 
failing,  it  soon  developed.  Stanton  gave 
his  hand  with  suitable  amenity  and  LaCroix 
shook  hands  with  Walter  looking  hard  in 
his  face.  To  Mrs.  Stanton  he  deferred  be- 
comingly.   His  use  of  the  table  implements 


Louise  decided  was  quite  good  enough  for 
the  time  and  place  and  she  began  to  think 
that  her  social  experiment  would  succeed. 
She  tried  to  draw  him  out  on  Indian  cus- 
toms. Walter,  who  found  the  man  inter- 
esting, seconded  her  efforts.  But  LaCroix 
was  not  facile.  He  spoke  of  the  reservation 
Indians  with  contempt. 

"I  am  not  of  dese  people,"  he  said.  "My 
mother  was  a  Blackfoot.  My  father  was 
French,  un  courier  du  hois,  Je  suis  un 
homme  du  nord,  mot.  I  know  nothing  of 
dese  enjun  here.  I  own  a  ranch  and  I  live 
seul,  I. no  t^ke  squaw."  He  glanced  at 
Louise.  "My  ranch  has  houses,  corrals, 
chickens,  cow  w'at  geev  milk,  ever't'ing. 
It  is  as  good  as  dis  one."  LaCroix  gestured 
with  his  arm  proudly. 

He  left  soon  after  the  meal,  bowmg 
gracefully  to  the  women  in  a  manner  which 
showed  his  French  instinct.  His  last  glance 
was  for  Louise.  He  turned  in  the  door  to 
send  it  to  her.  He  was  a  figure  to  stick  in 
her  mind,  moccasined,  a  sash  knotted  aroimd 
his  waist  instead  of  a  belt,  his  shirt  of  white 
silk,  loose  sleeved,  almost  feminine,  setting 
off  the  sinewy  graces  of  his  powerful  young 
body.  His  face  looked  almost  bronze  com^^ 
pared  with  the  glistening  fabric  as  he  fixed 
his  glittering  eyes  upon  her. 

Louise  smiled  sweetly  when  the  storm 
broke  after  LaCroix  was  gone.  "It's  not 
done,"  was  the  theme — just  as  it  would 
have  been  in  most  houses  in  Boston,  she 
thought  with  a  tolerant  shrug,  or  in  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  At  the  end  the  Stantons 
seemed  to  have  decided  to  treat  the  incident 
as  a  joke.  They  bantered  Louise  about  her 
ignorance  of  how  to  cook  dog,  and  enumer- 
ated for  her  the  LaCroix  possessions  in 
horses  and  cattle.  It  was  plain  that  the 
half-breed  would  not  be  a  guest  there  again. 

Louise,  however,  had  no  intention  of  hav- 
ing her  course  laid  out  for  her,  and  LaCroix 
himself  had  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject. 

The  next  evening  when  Louise  was  tend- 
ing some  roses  she  was  trying  to  raise  against 
the  dooryard  fence  she  saw  LaCroix  rocket- 
ing by  on  his  big  horse.  She  waved  her 
hand  and  he  wheeled  in  for  a  talk.  When 
he  galloped  away,  by  her  side  on  the  fence 
lay  a  pair  of  small  moccasins,  beautifully 
beaded  and  ornamented  with  stained  por- 
cupine quills.  The  deer  skin  was  soft  as 
velvet  and  faintly  fragrant  of  sweet  grass. 
They  were  stitched  with  sinew  so  delicately 
that  the  seams  were  barely  perceptible. 
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It  passed  in  a  moment.  LaCroix  set  her 
down  among  her  friends,  all  of  whom  were 
dripping  but  unhurt.  He  did  not  dismount. 
Like  an  Indian  he  received  their  thanks 
without  notice.  With  a  parting  flicker  of 
his  eye  and  a  lift  of  his  hand  for  Louise 
alone  he  rode  upon  his  way. 

Louise  caught  a  serious  glance  from  Jim. 
She  got  another  much  the  same  several 
days  later  on  their  way  back  to  the  ranch 
when  LaCroix  rode  up  to  their  outfit. 
Louise  did  not  give  much  weight  to  Jim. 
She  rather  patronized  him.  He  labored 
imder  the  disadvantage  of  having  taken  his 
degree  from  a  coast  university,  and  he 
figured  in  her  note  book  in  a  number  of 
places  as  a  typical  Westerner.  He  had  been 
telling  her  that  the  cloudburst  was  a  mere 
waste  of  good  water  as  far  as  relieving  the 
drought  was  concerned.  LaCroix  barely 
noticed  the  women  but  pushed  on  in  front 
to  where  the  men  rode.  Again  he  had  been 
watching  over  the  party. 

"How,"  he  said  in  greeting  to  Stanton. 
"No  water  in  wells.    No  camp  tonight." 

"Is  that  so?"  said  Stanton  in  surprise. 
"Well,  I'm  certainly  obliged  to  you,  La- 
Croix. We'll  go  straight  through  to  the 
ranch."  He  gave  the  orders,  telling  his 
wife  and  Louise  that  LaCroix  had  brought 
word  that  the  springs  at  their  intended 
camp  were  dry  and  that  they  would  push 
on  and  make  the  ranch  in  one  stage.  La- 
Croix rode  a  few  miles  with  the  men. 
Louise  reined  her  pony  into  the  group. 

"I  wish  you  w^ould  tell  me  what  the  cattle 
do  when  there  is  no  water  in  the  springs," 
she  said  to  LaCroix. 

"They  die,"  he  answered. 

"Is  that  what  those  are  doing?"  asked 
Louise  with  a  higher  inflection,  pointing  to 
where  a  bunch  of  lean  cows  were  watching 
them  pass.  Some  of  the  animals  were  lying 
down.  Several  had  their  heads  on  the 
ground.  One  or  two  spectral,  tottering 
calves  were  in  the  bunch.  "Are  those  cattle 
suffering?"  she  demanded. 

"They  are  d\^g  of  thirst,"  he  replied. 

"Oh-h!"  Louise  cried  in  horror.  "You 
don't  care!  You  are  cruel!  It  is  because 
you  are  an  Indian.  You  don't  mind 
suffering." 

"All  must  die.  All  must  suffer.  Could 
you  help  that?"  LaCroix  was  unmoved  by 
Louise's  emotion.  "No  death  is  easy  in  the 
desert.  Let  them  die.  Men  must  have 
meat.    Men  also  suffer  and  die." 


Jim  Stanton  turned  to  Louise.  **This  is  a 
part  of  life  out  here  that  we  doh't  show  to 
visitors  as  a  rule,"  he  said  grimly.  "La- 
Croix," he  continued,  "can  you  ride  with 
us  to  the  ranch?  I  don't  know  whether  I 
could  keep  the  trail  after  dark,  and  I  don't 
want  to  take  any  chances  with  the  ladies 
along." 

Thus  it  was  that  LaCroix  again  was  a 
guest  at  the  ranch.  In  the  morning  Louise 
found  him  plaiting  his  horse's  forelock  in 
the  shadow  of  the  water  tank.  She  stopped 
to  extract  from  him  a  further  sample  of  his 
desert  philosophy  on  life  and  death,  and 
here  befell  almost  her  last  personal  hazard 
in  the  West.  Louise  realized  by  this  time 
that  she  had  a  certain  power  over  the  man, 
but  as  long  as  he  kept  himself  within  bounds 
that  made  him  the  more  interesting.  He 
was  a  type  that  she  would  never  meet  again, 
and  she  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  the 
analysis.  She  seated  herself  in  the  warmth 
of  the  sun  on  a  timber  at  the  foot  of  the 
trestle  that  supported  the  tank  and  beck- 
oned to  LaCroix  to  come  nearer. 

"Please  tell  me  some  more  of  your  ideas 
why  all  animals  must  die  a  painful  death," 
she  said.  "Can't  you  bring  that  big  horse 
a  little  nearer?" 

LaCroix  looked  at  her  intently.  "Yes," 
he  answered,  "but  do  not  move.  I  will 
speak  to  you  but  you  must  not  move,  not  a 
foot,  not  a  hand.  Look  at  me  in  the  eye  and 
do  not  stir."  Louise  felt  that  she  must  obey 
and  fixed  her  gaze  on  the  man's  face.  He 
was  creeping  up  to  her,  crouching  and  mov- 
ing almost  imperceptibly.  Louise  grew 
suddenly  frightened.  She  cast  a  glance 
from  side  to  side  and  screamed  with  terror 
as  she  saw  a  thick-bodied  coil  of  dread  at 
her  hip.  The  rattler  struck,  but  quicker 
than  his  blow  was  the  hand  of  the  half-breed. 
The  fangs  came  home  in  LaCroix 's  forearm. 
He  composedly  broke  the  snake's  back  and 
threw  it  away  from  him. 

Louise  leaped  to  her  feet  wild-eyed. '  Her 
mouth  was  open  to  scream  again.  Men 
were  running  from  the  bunk-house. 

"You  are  safe,"  said  the  half-breed 
proudly.  "You  have  the  moccasins  my 
mother  made  for  the  feet  of  my  woman. 
What  strikes  you  must  strike  through  the 
breast  of  Jean  Marie  LaCroix."  He  smote 
his  chest  resoundingly  with  his  fist  and  fell 
face  downward  on  the  sand.  The  rattler's 
fangs  had  gone  to  the  jawbone  in  an  artery 
in  his  wrist. 
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want  to  fight  it  out  with  Walter  or  me,  like 
an  Indian.  Or  then  again  he  may  act  like  a 
white  man  and  drop  the  whole  thing.  You 
never  can  tell  which  side  of  these  half- 
breeds  will  come  uppermost  in  a  pinch. 
That's  the  trouble  with  them." 

"I*m  simply  terrified  to  death."  Mrs. 
Stanton  clung  to  Jim  hysterically.  "I  never 
shall  have  a  minute's  peace  as  long  as  that 
man  lives  Ln  this  valley." 

"He  owns  more  land  here  than  we  do. 
He  seems  to  be  figuring  on  staying  some 
time,"  said  Jim.  **But  don't  you  go  getting 
scared.    We're  none  of  us  killed  yet." 

Louise  thanked  Jim  for  the  performance 
of  the  disagreeable  task  in  her  behalf  and 
planned  to  return  to  the  East.  LaCroLx  did 
not  put  in  an  appearance  during  the  ensuing 
few  days  and  made  no  sign.  Louise  kept 
close  to  the  house. 

Stanton  had  been  watering  cattle  at  the 
ranch.  The  artesian  well  for  the  time  was 
almost  the  sole  dependence  of  the  animals. 
A  large  part  of  the  depleted  herds  had  been 
driven  away  to  a  distant  range  and  those  at 
the  home  ranch  nightly  gathered  at  the 
corral,  bellowing  for  their  drink.  The 
ground  outside  the  fence  was  spaded  up  by 
their  hoofs  and  was  as  foul  as  a  stable  yard 
for  an  acre  near  the  troughs. 

It  was  after  the  beasts  had  drunk  one 
evening  and  had  strayed  away  that  Louise, 
all  alone  outside  the  house,  caught  sight  of 
an  odd  growth  she  had  intended  to  examine 
out  in  the  plain.  It  was  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  away,  and  she  scaled  the  fence  and 
walked  out  to  look  at  it.  Groups  of 
cattle  were  scattered  about  and  none  of 
them  near  her.  Louise  had  grown  to  have 
no  fear  of  the  animals.  She  did  not  think 
of  them  until  she  happened  to  notice  that 
all  she  passed  turned  to  stare  and  then 
moved  slowly  toward  her.  She  began  to  be 
alarmed  ancl  would  have  run  back  to  the 
house  but  for  the  fact  that  a  number  of 
cows  had  closed  in  behind  her.  She  was  the 
center  of  a  wide  ring  of  c^ittle,  and  their  ac- 
tions were  ominous.  They  would  sto[)  and 
stare  and  snuff  and  then  would  walk  forward 
again.  Louise  had  forgotten  that  range 
cattle  do  not  understand  a  man  on  foot. 
They  confuse  him  with  wolves  and,  if  they 
have  calves  to  protect,  are  likely  to  ring 
him  round  and  tramj)le  him  to  death. 

Louise  looked  toward  the  house.  Some 
of  the  windows  were  lighted.  It  was  dusk 
and  she  was  too  far  away  for  them  to  see 


her.  The  cattle  were  drawing  closer.  She 
could  see  their  eyes^  and  plainly  hear  their 
snorts.  A  nearby"  do^v  with  a  caU> trotting 
at  her  heels  was  glaring  at  Lom^f^d  ad- 
vancing straigl^t  ^upon  her.  Loui^|^ted 
her  voice  in  a  desperate  scream.  Sne  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hands  and  crouched 
in  terror.  Th^  hoof  beats  were  al^Jtei^side. 
She  heard  thempa)ving.  But  for  ^me  rea- 
son she  was  not  struck  d(mn  and  she  opened 
her  eyes.  She  was  b^8e  Ladoix's  red 
horse  in  the  center  of  a  herd  of  cows.  TTie 
big  half-breed  was  lounging  in  the  saddle 
and  looking  doAMi  on  her  with  contempt. 

"So-o,"  he  said.  "Heap  scared.  Want  a 
man  a  heap  now.  Even  LaCroix — ^huh!" 
He  grunted  and  Louise  shrank  from  him. 
The  cattle  had  stopped  their  advance  and 
some  had  turned  theii*  heads  away,  awed  by 
the  horseman,  but  their  circle  was  unbroken. 
LaCroix  did  not  offer  to  dismount  or  to  take 
Louise  up  with  him.  He  sat  at  ease,  pleas- 
ing himself  with  her  terror.  He  could  have 
dispersed  the  animals  with  a  shout  and  a 
swing  of  his  lariat  but  he  did  not.  He  had 
a  way  of  communicating  his  will  to  them 
and  they  stayed  where  they  were. 

*T  go  now,  I  guess,"  he  grinned  at  Louise. 
He  wheeled  the  horse  so  abruptly  that 
Louise  had  to  leap  aside  or  his  quarter 
would  have  knocked  her  down.  *  "Don't 
leave  me!"  she  shrilled.  "These  cattle  will 
kill  me.     Take  me  up  on  y6ur  horse." 

"No,"  scorned  the  half-bfeed.  "Eef  you 
wan'  geet  out  you  take  my  hawss  by  de  tail 
an'  walk  behine.  You  geet  on  my  hawss 
no  more." 

Only  the  mstant  terror  of  the  savage 
cattle  could  have  forced  I^uise  to  go  up 
behind  the  animal  and  take  hold  of  his  tail, 
but  she  did  it,  and  she  walked  behind  him  in 
that  humiliating  fashion  while  the  cattle 
followed  in  a  mob  behind  and  around  her. 
LaCroix  led  her  through  the  mire  and  muck 
of  the  foul  space  around  the  watering 
troughs.  And  there  he  left  her.  As  she 
clambered  to  a  position  of  safety  on  the 
corral  fence  he  swung  the  red  horse  around 
so  that  his  hoofs  hurled  chunks  and  spatters 
of  the  trampled  dirt  all  over  her.  "Liar!"  he 
sneered.  "Woman  with  a  snake's  tongue! 
Hang  there  and  tell  them  that  LaCroix 
laughs  at  you." 

Which  was  manifestly  no  way  for  a  gen- 
tleman to  treat  a  lady  who  had  rejected  his 
attentions.  But  LaCroix  was  not  magnani- 
mous and  did  not  pretend  to  be. 
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he  had  to  live  cheaply.  Tunmins  filled  the 
geographical  requirements,  and  it  looked 
cheap.  So,  before  the  express  went  on  its 
way,  the  young  preacher  had  removed  his 
baggage — one  suit-case  and  a  book — and  his 
journey  was  over.  He  must  have  known  that 
there  was  a  place  in  the  station  for  baggage, 
yet  he  lugged  his  belongings  across  the  plat- 
form that  stretched  its  glaring  length  to  the 
eating-house  door,  and  from  there  across  to 
where  Scotch  Ann  was  putting  a  glass  cover 
over  a  heap  of  fresh  doughnuts. 

"Won't  you  look  after  my  things  \mtil  I 
get  a  room?"  he  asked,  panting  as  he  wiped 
his  face. 

"Sure!"  she  answered,  reaching  over  and 
swinging  the  suit-case  across  with  a  free 
motion.  "I'm  on  duty  till  six-thirty,  but 
if  I  am  not  here,  you'll  find  it  imder  the 
counter,  next  these  tin  biscuit  boxes." 

The  woman  looked  after  him  as  he  weakly 
departed. 

"Knowing  the  temper  of  this  little  burg 
as  I  do,"  she  soliloquized,  "I'm  afraid  it  will 
be  quite  some  time  before  you  find  a  room, 
Young  Man." 

Nominally,  Scotch  Ann  was  not  in  charge 
of  the  Harris  House.  There  was  a  fussy 
little  man — one  Eli  Whiffen  by  name — ^who 
thought  he  managed  it.  Nor  of  the  kitchen; 
there  was  a  steward  with  the  air  of  a  ma- 
harajah.  Nor  was  she  head  waiter;  there 
was  a  grenadier-like  female,  with  a  well- 
defined  mustache,  who  bore  that  title. 
Yet  Scotch  Ann  was  all  of  these  function- 
aries, without  the  cognizance  of  any  of 
them.  If  the  manager  tangled  his  accounts, 
or  fumbled  in  his  arrangements  for  official 
delegations,  Scotch  Ann,  with  a  few  words 
in  which  only  a  soft  burr  and  a  double-o 
sound  on  "out"  or  "about,"  proclaimed  her 
nationality,  made  his  affairs  smooth.  Did 
the  steward's  orders  fail,  the  same  voice 
murmured  the  suggestion  which  made  glad 
his  day.  Did  the  militant  head  waiter  have 
to  deal  with  insubordination,  Scotch  Ann 
pxirred  about  among  the  girls  a  bit,  and  all 
was  serene.  Nor  had  there  been  an  Official 
Bouncer  at  the  Harris  since  she  came.  Did 
any  man,  artificially  illuminated  by  the 
products  of  the  Idle  Hour  Saloon,  attempt 
to  raise  trouble  within  the  Harris  precincts, 
Scotch  Ann  squared  herself  back  of  the 
counter,  fixed  the  rash  one  with  the  steady 
glance  of  her  gray  eyes,  and  he  faded  from 
sight  without  delay. 

It  had  been  a  hot  day  and  the  wind,  which 


sometimes  makes  the  desert  a  little  more 
bearable,  had  seared  like  a  breath  from  an 
opened  furnace.  Evening  brought  no  relief, 
even  though  the  clouds  were  piling  on  the 
horizon. 

As  Scotch  Ann  stepped  outdoors  and 
shrank  a  moment  before  the  heat,  she  was 
confronted  by  Harvey  Connor,  the  town 
marshal  of  Tinmiins.  This  was  not  imusual , 
although  he  was  always  careful  to  preserve 
a  casual  demeanor  as  he  fell  into  step  beside 
her.  Secretly,  Harvey  considered  himself 
"a  fine  figure  of  a  man,"  and  loved  to  strut 
in  his  blue  coat  up  and  down  the  platform 
when  the  Transcontinental  was  in.  Hon- 
estly, he  was  attached  to  Scotch  Ann,  but 
held  himself  back  from  committal — ^because 
he  loved  his  philandering  freedom,  and  hesi- 
tated to  bereave  other  damsels  by  making 
final  choice  of  one  of  them. 

"Busy  day?"  he  asked. 

"Awful!    And  so  hot!" 

"Going  to  rain.  See  that  lightning  back 
of  those  clouds?" 

"  'Twon't  help."  She  was  too  tired  to  be 
more  than  laconic. 

"I'm  afraid  that  limger  will  get  wet." 

"Oh  yes."  She  gave  a  start  of  recollec- 
tion. "I  had  forgotten  about  him.  Where 
did  you  see  him?" 

"He  pegged  about  town  some  industrious 
for  awhile,"  Harvey  informed  her,  "and 
then  came  back  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the 
platform.  But  I  made  him  move  on!" 
And  the  marshal  swung  his  baton  jauntily. 

Scotch  Ann  was  aroused. 

"Harvcj  you  know  that  not  a  soul  in 
Tinmiins  would  take  in  a  lunger  since  that 
professor  lectured  here  about  its  being 
catching.    Where  did  he  go?" 

"Well,"  reluctantly  confided  the  abashed 
official,  "he  said  it  didn't  make  any  differ- 
ence, as  it  was  only  a  short  time  anyway, 
and  he  got  up  and  ambled  out  toward  the 
Buttes,  kind  of  aimless.  Honest-to-good- 
ness,  Ann,  I  never  thought  of  it  storming, 
and  you  know  I'm  so  busy — " 

Scotch  Ann's  measured  look  was  con- 
temptuous. 

"I'm  most  grieved  to  death,  Harve — "  her 
scorn  was  cold,  "at  the  way  this  marshal 
business  keeps  you  at  it!" 

They  had  reached  the  end  of  the  road, 
sparsely  marked  by  low  houses — adobe, 
rough  stone,  a  few  of  timber.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  stood  looking  across  the  dry 
waste,  where  the  drifted  sand  was  like 
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and  he  persisted  in  living.  Now  he  was  her 
problem.  No  place  in  Timmins  would  take 
him  in.  The  few  women  who  dragged  out 
their  days  there  gathered  their  duties  about 
them  as  an  excuse,  the  men  were  indifferent, 
and  there  was  an  active  prejudice  against 
tuberculosis.  Harvey  Connor,  unwillingly, 
because  he  disapproved  of  the  situation, 
helped  when  he  could,  as  did  Lockstep 
Hobbs,  porter  at  the  Idle  Hour — only  he 
was  in  such  a  state  of  chronic  shakiness 
from  his  libations  that  he  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon.  So,  although  Scotch  Ann  must 
return  to  her  work,  she  must,  too,  take  care  of 
this  sick  man  so  strangely  thrust  upon  her. 

Cranmer  Fox  returned  to  life,  but  it  was 
some  time  before  he  took  cognizance  of  his 
surroundings,  or  appeared  to  wonder  why 
he  was  ministered  to,  first  by  an  impersonal 
Amazon,  then  by  an  awkward,  careless 
Irishman,  and  then  by  a  blear-eyed  creature 
who  spilled  his  milk  and  beef  juice  on  the 
bed — or  to  wonder  why  he  should  be  waited 
upon  at  all.  And  when  full  consciousness 
returned,  he  was  little  better  able  to  under- 
stand his  surroundings.  The  three  who 
took  care  of  him  were  entirely  outside  his 
experience,  and  while  he  was  dumbly  grate- 
ful to  them,  they  lived  in  a  strange  world 
and  spoke  a  strange  language.  A  tent  was 
pitched  in  the  lee  of  the  adobe,  and  here 
the  sick  man  lived.  If  the  day  was  unbear- 
ably hot  and  windy,  Ann  would  send  some 
one  to  carry  him  in  for  a  few  hours,  but 
early  evening  found  him  outside  again. 
His  guardian  knew  that  his  salvation  lay 
out-of-doors  and  close  to  the  ground. 

By  the  time  Cranmer  Fox  could  sit  a  few 
hours  each  day  in  Ann's  one  arm  chair,  the 
prejudice  against  "lungers"  and  the  ten- 
dency to  gossip  which  marks  the  isolated 
community,  worked  together  to  kindle  a 
righteous  indignation  against  Scotch  Ann. 
"Society" — here  represented  by  the  wives 
of  several  railroad  laborers,  two  Mexican 
women  who  washed  and  scrubbed,  several 
women  whose  means  of  support  was  not 
visible,  the  wife  of  the  manager  of  the  Harris 
and  some  dozen  or  more  of  girls  who  worked 
there — was  offended.  Ann's  first  knowledge 
of  this  was  when  Harvey  paid  her  a  hurried 
call  one  evening  after  work  was  over. 
Cranmer  Fox  lay  in  his  open  tent,  looking 
at  the  horizon,  where  the  turquoise  east  was 
darkening,  and  listening  dreamily  to  Scotch 
Ann's  distant  humming  as  she  washed  some 
of  her  white  blouses  at  the  back  door. 


"There's  the  dickens  to  pay,  Ann!" 
whispered  Harvey,  with  a  motion  of  his 
head  toward  the  tent  beyond  the  house. 
"Just  as  I  was  afraid  there'd  be!" 

"What  is  it  now,  Mr.  Marshal?"  asked 
Ann,  good-naturedly,  her  hands  busy  in  the 
suds. 

"About  him — out  there,"  answered  the 
man.  "The  women's  scandalized,  and  a 
committee's  coming  to  call  on  you  this 
evening.  There's  the  mayor — that's  be- 
cause you're  harboring  a  contagious  disease. 
And  Whiffen — his  wife,  and  the  girls  at  the 
Harris,  and  the  other  women.  They  don't 
approve  of  him  staying  here  alone  with  you 
this  way.  They  say  it  ain't  good  for  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  town.  And  they're 
sending  me  along  to  represent  the  law." 
Harvey  could  not  resist  a  tendency  to  lift 
his  chest  as  he  made  this  annoimcement. 
"The  committee's  to  come  at  eight,  and  I 
slipped  ahead  to  tell  you.   What'll  you  do?" 

With  a  leisurely  twist  of  her  strong 
wrists,  Ann  wrung  a  blouse  and  shook  it 
free  from  wrinkles. 

"Father  Mallory  ate  supper  at  the  Harris, 
just  before  I  left,"  she  remarked,  with  the 
air  of  one  thinking  deeply.  "He  came  in 
from  the  school  to  christen  Rita  Mex's  new 
baby,  and  was  starting  back  tonight.  You'll 
find  him  down  on  the  street  about  now, 
getting  tab  on  the  men.  Can  you  get  him 
up  here  right  away?" 

"Sure  thing!"  was  the  relieved  response. 
"And  he  can  help  you  lead  your  lunger  up 
and  send  him  out  to  the  Indian  school  be- 
fore the  committee  comes.  You've  got  a 
long  head!"  and  the  marshal  departed  so 
hastily  that  he  did  not  see  the  twinkle  in 
Ann's  gray  eyes. 

The  committee  which  approached  Scotch 
Ann's  adobe  at  eight  o'clock  was  nervous. 
Plainly,  the  men  did  not  like  the  errand 
which  had  been  thrust  upon  them.  The 
mayor  combed  his  beard  with  his  fingers, 
while  Whiflen  repeatedly  removed  his  hat 
to  wipe  his  forehead.  He  was  the  more 
nervous  because  on  various  occasions  he  had 
met  Scotch  Ann  in  impromptu  debate,  and 
knew  that  he  might  expect  the  unexpected. 

The  interior  of  the  adobe  was  almost 
festal,  with  its  bright  rugs  and  draperies, 
and  the  high-powered  reading  lamp  which 
was  Ann's  only  contribution  from  civiliza- 
tion. The  guest  sat  in  the  arm  chair,  his 
eyes  very  bright,  the  flush  on  his  cheeks 
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a  long  life  in  which  to  thank  God  for  the 
great  gift  which  has  come  to  me  tonight  I" 

It  was  a  look  of  adoration  which  he  turned 
upon  her,  and  the  committee  gazed  at  Ann 
in  astonishment.  Was  this  smiling  woman, 
whose  look  clung  to  her  husband  like  a 
caress,  the  Amazon  of  the  Harris,  the  same 
woman  who,  but  a  moment  before,  had  de- 
noimced  them  in  masculine  terms? 

"Good  night,  gentlemen,"  she  ventured, 
sweetly.  "Mind  the  step,  there.  I  hope 
that  you  will  find  time  to  come  in  and  see 
Mr.  Fox  now  and  then,  to  keep  him  from 
being  lonely  when  I  am  away  from  home!" 

Speechless,  breathless,  thankful  of  escape, 
the  committee  went.  But  Harvey  Connor 
turned  back  to  where  the  woman  stood  at 


the  door.  He  was  agitated,  crestfaDen. 
"Ann,"  he  said,  "I  was  kind  of  thinking,  all 
along — "  his  independence  died  hard,  ''that, 
by  and  by — ^that  we — well — ^that  I'd  many 
you  myself  I" 

"Thanks,  Harvel"  Ann's  voice  was  dry, 
and  she  looked  queerly  at  him.  "Being 
marshal  of  Timmins  and  marrying  me 
would  be  too  much  for  you.  Besides,  had 
you  thought  that  if  you'd  been  man  enough 
to  stand  up  for  me,  there  needn't  have  been 
any  gossip — or  any  conmiittee?" 

"I  believe  you  are  in  love  with  himl"  he 
marveled. 

"It  may  be  so,"  she  vouchsafed,  non- 
committally.  "You  know,  they  say  we 
grow  to  love  what  we  fight  fori" 


PRONUBA,  PRINCESS  OF  YUCCA 


By  ELIZABETH  MADOX  ROBERTS 


A  Princess  lives  in  a  stately  tower. 

And  swiftly  she  and  her  maidens  go 
From  chamber  to  chamber,  to  and  fro. 
Weaving  a  fabric  so  precious  and  rare 
The  golden  shuttle  is  swaying  there, 
A  queenly  task  in  a  queenly  bower, 
A  Princess  high  in  the  Yucca  Tower. 

And  all  around  in  a  living  shard 

The  lancers  and  yeomen  bravely  stand, 
The  high-built  wall  is  stoutly  manned. 

The  bristling  bayonets  guard. 

Busy  Pronuba  so  slender  and  fair. 
All  through  the  dusk  she  is  weaving  there; 
The  golden  shuttle  ia  plying  the  while. 
Carrying  pollen  from  stamen  to  style, 
Wea\dng  a  length  of  the  flaming  cloth 
Of  Life — a  tapestry-broidering  moth, 
Pronuba  high  in  a  queenly  tower. 
Little  white  moth  in  the  Yucca  flower. 
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to  P&ris  and  studied  architecture  through- 
out Europe  until  he  was  twenty-five.  Then 
he  came  back  to  New  York  and  went  to 
work  in  an  architect's  office.  Mrs.  May- 
beck's  falling  health  brought  them  both  to 
California  about  1898  and  here  the  young 
architect  became  identified  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  then  under  the  admin- 
istration of  President  Kellogg.  He  taught 
Descriptive  Geometry  and  later  founded 
the  College  of  Architecture,  of  which  he  was 
dean  when  he  left  the  faculty. 

When  Mr,  Maybeck  came  to  Berkeley  he 
found  the  University  of  California  in  a  most 
confused  and  chaotic  state  geographically 
and  architecturally.  It  was  he  who  set  its 
house  in  order  and  by  so  doing  set  an  inter- 
national example  in  town  and  institution 
planning.  His  outlme  for  a  general  plan, 
anticipating  the  needs  of  the  future,  ap- 
pealed to  President  Kellogg  and  through 
the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  a 
large  sum  was  set  aside  for  a  plan  competi- 
tion. This  was  awarded,  in  iQoo,  to  a 
French  architect  named  Penard  and  proved 
the  stimulus  for  similar  movements  all  over 
America  and  Europe. 

About  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  Mr.  May- 
beck  is  reticent,  even  shy.     He  says  it 


represents  the  feeling  that  comes  to  him 
when  he  leaves  an  exhibit  of  beautiful  pic- 
tures: a  certain  sadness  and  that  hunger  for 
the  unknown  truths  which  is  a  heritage 
of  modem  man. 

"If  such  a  thing  were  possible,"  he  told 
me,  "I  would  like  to  make  it  talk." 

"And  what  would  you  have  it  say?" 

Mr.  Maybeck  thought  for  some  time  be- 
fore he  answered. 

"That  is  a  very  difficult  question,"  he 
said,  "but  I  suppose  it  would  be  about  like 
this:  There  is  something  bigger  and  better 
and  more  worth  while  than  the  things  we 
see  about  us,  the  things  we  live  by  and 
strive  for.  There  is  an  Undiscovered 
Beauty,  a  Divine  Excellence  just  beyond  us. 
Let  us  stand  on  tiptoe,  forgetting  the  meaner 
things,  and  grasp  of  it  what  we  may.  If  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts  is  any  kind  of  a  success, 
it  must  say  something  like  that  to  the  people 
who  see  it.  And  there  is  another  message 
or  prophecy  that  I  would  put  into  its  mouth. 
I  would  make  it  the  nucleus,  the  suggestion 
for  a  more  beautiful,  more  harmonious  San 
Francisco — a  city  that  with  its  hills  and 
surroundings  should  be  one  of  the  archi- 
tectural beauty  spots  of  the  world." 

Louis  J.  Stellhann. 


ACROSS  THE  LAGOON 

Id  Tribute  to  Miybeek'i  Pd.ce  oi  Fio*  Arti 

By  D.  S.  RICHARDSON 


If  it  be  true  that  Beauty  dwells 

Apart  from  mortal  eyes. 
It,  back  of  these  transcendent  forms, 

More  wondrous  visions  rise, 
To  him,  star-eyed,  who  builded  here 

The  blessed  boon  was  given 
To  cross  the  golden  bars  and  scale 

The  azure  heights  of  heaven. 


0  happy  eyes  whose  seeing  led 

My  quickened  eyes  to  see! 
0  happier  hands  whose  cunning  wrought 

In  shapes  of  wizardry! 
Tis  meet  that  she  should  kneel  whose  form 

To  yon  chaste  attar  clings. 
For  lo,  my  ravished  senses  catch 

The  pulse  of  unseen  wings. 
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(Continued  from  page  856) 


law  to  gain  its  point,  just  so  long  will  the 
other  side  be  tempted  to  do  likewise. 

After  all  it's  hard  to  improve  up)on  the 
Golden  Rule,  both  in  national  and  inter- 
national relations. 


Why  Hi  Gill  Was  Reelected 

GEORGE  F.  COTTERILL  is  well 
known  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  as  a 
pioneer  advocate  of  prohibition, 
moral  reform  and  progressive  legislation. 
Even  in  the  dark  days  when  roulette  wheels 
and  faro  lay-outs  were  as  prominent  as 
stumps  in  Seattle,  Cotterill  raised  his  voice 
for  civic  decency.  In  due  time  he  prevailed. 
In  February,  191 1,  the  recall  was  invoked 
against  the  open-town  mayor,  Hiram 
Gill,  and  George  W.  Billing  was  elected  in 
his  place.  In  March,  191 2,  Cotterill  suc- 
ceeded Dilling  as  mayor,  beating  Gill  by 
800  votes  out  of  a  total  of  63,000.  An  elec- 
tion contest  brought  by  Gill  failed.  So, 
likewise,  did  a  recall  petition  filed  by  the 
open-town  advocates,  said  petition  turning 
out  to  be  loaded  to  the  gunwales  with  bogus 
signatures,  forgeries  and  duplicates. 

In  the  spring  of  19 14  another  election  was 
held,  but  Cotterill  was  not  a  candidate  for 
reelection.  In  this  respect  the  article  by 
Amo  Dosch,  "Beating  Back  to  the  City 
Hall,"  published  in  the  October  issue,  was 
not  accurate.  Concerning  the  factors 
which  brought  about  Hiram  Gill's  election 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  Mr.  Cotterill  wTites: 

"No  one  avowedly  filed  from  the  ^liberar 
or  *open-town'  side  of  the  question.  It 
seemed  a  *dead  issue' — all  one  way.  At 
almost  the  last  minute  of  the  filing  period, 
contrary  to  several  previous  and  forceful 
announcements,  former  Mayor  Gill  pre- 
sented his  filing  and  announced  a  platform 
in  complete  reversal  of  his  three  previous 
campaigns.  He  ^accepted  the  new  situa- 
tion' as  established;  the  vice  regime  was  a 
thing  of  the  past;  he  declared  that  he  as 
well  as  the  community  ^had  learned  their 
lesson  and  profited  by  it,'  and  asked  the 
chance  for  his  own  and  his  family's  sake  to 
be  given  a  new  opportunity  under  the 
changed  conditions.  It  was  emphatically 
not  a  campaign  for  'vindication,'  but  one 
of  renunciation  of  the  past  and  a  plea  for  a 
new  chance  at  the  future.    This  reversal  of 


form  extended  not  only  to  the  moral  but 
also  to  the  economic  issues.  Gill's  advocacy 
of  municipal  ownership  and  progressive 
politics  generally  being  in  striking  contrast 
to  his  old  political  relations  and  actions. 

gill's  most  effective  plea 


«i 


Imagine  the  effect  of  this  sort  of  a  cam- 
paign statement,  made  with  all  the  unique- 
ness of  frank  appeal  for  which  *Hi'  Gill  has 
always  been  noted,  whatever  he  stood  for. 

"When  my  two  boys  grow  up  and  sit  by 
the  fireside  with  their  chUdren  on  their 
knees,  I  want  them  to  be  able  to  say  *Your 
grandfather  was  twice  mayor  of  Seattle. 
The  first  time  he  made  all  sorts  of  mistakes 
and  things  got  so  bad  the  people  had  to  re- 
call him.  But  he  learned  his  lesson,  and 
after  three  years  the  people  gave  him  a  new 
chance  and  he  came  back  and  made  a  good 
mayor  the  second  time'. 

"And  the  appeal  won.  Gill  held  practi- 
cally all  his  old  strength  in  the  central 
saloon  districts  and  made  large  gains  in  the 
home  districts.  i 

"He  is  now  approaching  the  end  of  his 
two  year  term.  During  his  first  year  under 
the  new  regime  the  statewide  prohibition 
campaign  of  19 14  came  on  and  Mayor  Gill 
vigorously  opjwsed  prohibition,  to  that  ex- 
tent at  least  repaying  and  justifying  the 
continuance  of  his  old  ^liberal'  supporters. 
Now  another  year  has  gone  by,  and  on  a 
recent  September  Sunday  the  further  re- 
formed mayor  appeared  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  near  his  home  at  the 
evening  service  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  and  announced 
his  acceptance  and  belief  in  Prohibition, 
which  had  ^come  to  stay' ;  and  his  intention 
to  ^enforce  the  law  to  the  limit'  from  the 
time  it  takes  effect  on  next  January  ist 
until  the  end  of  his  term  in  March. 

"And  he  takes  every  occasion  jwssible  to 
say  in  the  frank,  forceful  and  picturesque 
fashion  of  the  old  *Hi'  Gill,  that  he  is  then 
'through  with  politics'  and  'desires  only  to 
get  back  to  his  law  practice,'  having  proved 
that  he  could  'come  back  and  make  good'." 

It  will  be  worth  while  to  watch  the  efforts 
of  the  erstwhile  open-town  champion  strictly 
to  enforce  prohibition  in  a  world  jx^rt  a  very 
large  part  of  whose  {)opulation  does  not 
desire  to  have  the  dry  law  enforced. 


(Editorial  leetion  continiied  on  Alternate  pagei) 


Stock  Ranches  in  National  Forests 

Q.  Kindly  give  me  such  infoimalion  as  you  may 
have  regarding  land  available  for  homestoul  entry 
idjaceDt  to  or  within  the  National  Forests  in  Cali- 
fornia or  Arizona,  that  could  be  developed  into 
a  feed  ranch  to  prepare  cattle  for  the  market,  cattle 
which  would  at  other  times  range  in  the  forest. 
About  how  much  capital  would  be  required  for  the 
development  and  stocking  of  such  a  ranch?  What 
b  the  graung  fee  for  cattle  in  the  forest? — A.  D,, 
Honolulu. 

A.  The  chief  of  graaing  of  the  Forest  Service  for 
the  southwestern  district  who,  of  course,  is  inti- 
mately conversant  with  conditions,  writes  as 
follows : 

"The  Forest  Service  has  had  crews  at  work  on  the 
different  Forests  in  this  District  classifying  all  land 
under  our  jurisdiction.  Where  agricultural  land  is 
found  within  the  (orests,  it  is  recommended  for 
listing  to  the  Interior  Department.  After  being 
listed  it  passes  from  our  jurisdiction  and  is  bandied 
entirely  by  the  Land  Office. 

"I  regret  that  1  cannot  give  information  concern- 
ing the  definite  li>cation  of  any  tracts  of  agricultural 
land  within  the  forest  valuable  for  homestead  pur- 
poses at  present.  Such  land  as  is  found  is  usually 
applied  for  before  an  examination  is  made,  and  con- 
sequently nearly  all  of  the  land  within  the  forest 
has  been  filed  on. 

"The  greater  portion  of  our  ranges  are  now  fully 
stocked  by  residents  within  and  adjacent  to  the 
National  Forests,  and  while  we  pro%ide  range  for 
new  owners  who  are  also  the  owners  of  improved 
ranch  property  and  stock,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
be  admittL-d  with  a  sm.^!!  number  the  lirst  >'ear.  and 
that  their  ranch  pro|>crty  is  commensurate  with  the 
number  of  stock  owned.  The  range  is  so  much  in 
demand  by  owners  of  improved  property  that  people 
desiring  to  secure  grazing  pri\ilegcs  often  prefer  to 
purchase  improved  ranch  property  and  stock, 

"The  gtaiing  tec  dejiends  upon  the  kind  of  stock. 
(he  locality  and  the  season  of  the  year  for  which 
the  permit  is  desired  and  varies  from  jjc  to  goc  per 
head  for  cattle  and  horses." 


Inexperience  and  Beny  Profits 

Q.  I  would  like  advice  about  beny  culture  in  the 
Northwest.  Mow  much  land  would  I  need  to  net 
a  profit  of  Siooo  per  year?  What  section  of  the 
Northwest  would  be  the  best?  What  would  land 
cost  per  acre?  How  much  capital  would  be  re- 
quired? Do  you  think  anyone  without  experience 
in  berry  culture  could  make  a  success  of  it?  In  foct 
anything  you  could  tell  me  about  berries  would  be 
greatly  appreciated.^ — C.  H.  A.,  Seattle,  Wa^ 

A.  Some  people  could  not  make  Siooo  a  year  out 
of  berries  if  they  had  one  hundred  acres,  and  others 
would  realize  this  amount  of  profit  out  of  five  acres. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  man,  the  land  and  the  season. 
First  of  all  you  must  have  soil  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  largest  amount  of  berries  at  the  lowest 
amount  of  cost.  In  the  second  place  you  must  have 
experience  and  energy  enough  to  get  the  most  out 
of  this  soil.  Thirdly,  it  is  necessary  that  a  fair  price 
be  received  tor  the  berries  produced  to  make  a  profit. 
You  can  see  trom  this  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  a  fast  and  hard  rule  for  profit  in  beny  growing. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  lo  tell  you  all  about 
berry  growing  in  the  limited  space  at  our  dbposal. 
For  a  dollar  you  can  make  the  round  trip  from 
Seattle  lo  the  Puyallup  valley  and  to  Sumner,  where 
the  experts  of  the  State  College  Ex[)crimenlal  Farm 
can  give  you  full  information  and  advice.  We 
recommend  (hat  j'ou  go  down  there  and  investigate 
personally.  Howei'er.  berr>'  soil  is  not  at  all  limited 
to  the  Puyallup  valley.  Almost  any  ri\er  bottom 
along  the  Puget  Sound  will  produce  fully  as  well. 
The  Pu)-allup  valley  has  the  big  advantage  of  being 
able  to  market  its  entire  production  at  a  good  profit 
every  season,  Wc  bclie\'e  thai  a  visit  to  the  valley 
and  the  F.xperimental  Farm  «tI1  be  the  most  prac- 
ticable step  you  can  take.  There  are  hundreds  of 
berry  growers  in  the  towns  of  Puyallup  and  Sumner 
who  will  gladly  tell  you  about  their  methods  and 

Conditions  in  Grant  County,  Washington 

Q,  Will  you  kindly  give  me  all  the  general  in- 
formation  regarding   Grant   county,   Wa^iingtoa, 
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For  Swollen  Veins 


lot  known  to  us  that 
le,  Jr.,  would  relieve 
veins  until  a  few  years 
we  did  not  find  this 
selves.  The  discovery 
an  old  gentleman  who  had 
wollen  veins  for  nearly  fifty 
d  made  many  unsuccessful 
t  relief  and  finally  tried 
■.,  knowing  its  value  in 
llings,  aches,  pains  and 
iorbine,  Jr.,  relieved  him. 
hat  after  he  had  applied 
,  regularly  for  a  few  weeks 
smooth  as  when  he  was  a 
he  p^  and  soreness  had 
isands  have  since  used  this 
ment  for  this  purpose  with 
)od  results. 

,  is  made  of  oils  and  extracts 
bs,  and  when  rubbed  upon 
lickly  taken  up  (absorbed) 
;  the  blood  circulation  in 
>arts  is  thereby  stimulated 
elped. 

leaves  no  residue,  the  odor  is 

i  immediate  effect  soothing  and 

1  absolutely  harmless  to  human 

le,  Jr.,  is  a  powerful  germicide, 

l^ing  very  valuable  in  cleans- 

jnK  cuts,  scratches,  bums  and 

other  skin  breaks  liable  to 

infection. 

For  muscle  soreness,  aches, 
pains,  strains,  sprains,  stiff- 
ness and  allacciaental  hurts, 
Absorbinc,  Jr.,  is  the  remedy 
to  have  always  at  hand  and 
ready  for  instant  use. 

$1.00  a  bottle  ai 

druggittt  or  pottpaid 

A  Liberal  Trial 

Bottle  :^ltrr:"j.i:j 


W.F.YouNcP.D.F. 

243  Tsmple  St. 

SPIUNCRELD.  Mass. 


A.  Concerning  the  Five  Bean  Mining  Conxpaay 
we  quote  the  California  State  Mining  Bureau  u 
follows: 

"This  property  is  located  in  the  Gcnessee  Mining 
District,  Plumas  county,  this  state,  poatoffice  Gen- 
essee,  main  office  of  the  company,  15  No.  Crmwford 
Ave.,  Chic^o,  Illinois,  Allison  &  Blewitt,  lessees, 
Edward  Blewitl,  superintendent.  The  property 
consists  of  Z04  acres,  184  of  which  are  patented, 
copper  and  koH,  1400-foot  timnel,  water  power  and 
air  compressor,  lo-stamp  amalgamation  and  con- 
centration mill,  employing  fifteen  men.  It  was 
reixirted  that  a  copper-bearing  deposit  is  being 
<^ne(I  up  at  a  vertical  depth  of  goo  feet,  ranging 
from  lo  to  20  feet  in  w{dlh,of  high  gradeore.  Two 
tons  of  concentrates  produced  daily." 

We  have  no  information  on  hand  as  to  the  finan- 
cial standing  of  the  company.  From  the  informa- 
lion  supplied  you  should  be  able  to  obtUD  a  rqwrt 
from  the  officials  of  the  concern. 

Domestic  Water  in  Redwood  Valley 

Q.  The  statements  in  the  October  issue  of 
Sunset  Magazine  under  the  caption  "Conditions 
in  Redwood  Valley"  are  correct  except  as  to  the 
water  supply.  We  irrigate  with  river  water,  but 
domestic  water  b  taken  from  wells,  and  there  is  an 
ample  supply  for  all  purposes  at  a  d^th  (rf  not 
more  than  forty  feet.  I  know  of  probably  500  wdls 
in  the  valley;  all  of  them  contain  abundant  watei 
even  in  the  driest  part  of  the  year.  Will  you  please 
make  this  correction? — J.  A.  W.,  Ukiah,  Cal. 

A.  Upon  investigation  we  find  that  our  source  of 
information  evidently  became  confused  in  the  use 
of  the  term  "domestic  water"  and  stretched  it  to 
include  irrigation  water.  In  justice  to  Redwood 
valley  the  true  conditions  concerning  the  domestic 
water  supply,  as  stated  by  J.  A.  W.,  ate  given  above. 

The  Value  of  Dry  Land  '^thottt  Water 

Q.  I  am  offered  land  at  $15  an  acre  in  Benton 
county,  Wash.,  about  6  miles  from  the  town  of 
Hanford,  in  Section  ii,R.  11  N.  27E.  Do  you  know 
anything  of  values  and  conditions  there  and  of  the 
pos.sibilities  of  irrigation  in  the  near  future? — E.  L. 
S..  Tread  WELL,  Alaska. 

A.  The  land  is  not  adapted  to  dry-famiing  be- 
cause the  soil  is  of  a  general  sandy  character  and  the 
rainfall  is  not  more  than  ;  or  8  bchcs  a  3'ear.  It, 
therefore,  resolves  itself  down  to  an  irrigation  prop- 
osition. The  land  is  valuable  only  when  irrigated. 
What  it  is  worth  depends  entirely  upon  what  it  will 
cost  lo  irrigate  the  tract.  We  believe  that  this  land 
is  dearly  below  the  line  of  the  Benton  Project, 
which  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Service  bad  uixler 
consideration  some  years  ago.  We  do  not  know  ti 
any  ]>rcsent  definite  ]>lan  for  irrigating  this  land- 
Doubtless  water  could  be  secured  from  wells,  but 
at  what  depth  we  do  not  know  because  no  well  hu 
been  dug  in  that  immediate  vicinity  to  test  out  that 
method  ot  supply,  ft'hcther  or  not  irrigation  from 
wells  would  be  feasible  would  dqDend  entirely  upon 
how  deep  the  drill  has  to  go  for  water. 
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Underwear 

c    With  PatmamJ  Clofd  Crotch 

TF  you  want  to  enjoy  contin- 
^  uous  snug  fit,  that  survives 
many  trips  to  the  laundry  and 
lone  wear,  outfit  this  year 
with  Cooper's- Bennington- 
Underwear. 

It  has  undying  elasticity,  be- 
cause in  the  Cooper's -Benning- 
ton the  famous  "SpriiiE-Needle" 
knitted  fabric  has  been  developed 
to  its  highest  point.  It  has  "the 
stretch  that  goes  back." 

It  ia  sii;niricnn[  that  Cooper'5-Ben- 
nington  -  Underwear  is  made  by  the 
Cooper  who  coutfols  the  "SprinjT- 
Needle"  machines.  Cooper  guarantees 
eitraordiiiar/  cure  in  workmanship  and 
only  the  best  of  raw  wateriata  If  you  In- 
sist on  Cooper 's-BenniugtOD-Underwear. 

Made  ia  union  and  two-piece  suits 
and  in  all  the  various  sizes,  weights  and 
Colors  —  silknteen,  cotton  and  wool. 
Union  siiita  $1.50  to  $S  per  suit— shirts 
and  drawers  $1  to  J3  per  garment. 

ManafactnrtJ  by 

COOPER  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Benn  ington,  Vermont  
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races,  and  to  me  this  story  has  been  nothing  4h<^ 
of  fa*fin«iiTig  To  which  1  might  add  that,  to  i 
casual  magasine  reader,  the  new  Sunset,  aa  it  has- 
behaved  itself  under  the  new  ownership,  has  im- 
proved witli  every  issue  I  have  Ken  and  is  able  to 
talce  its  [dace  alongside  (he  best  of  the  Eastern 
magazines  and  make  the  less-tfaaD-bcst  Easton 
publications  iodli.  mediocre.    Addison  N.  Clauc 

Denver,  Cc4o. 
If  you  were  engaged  in  advertisng  a  state  thmt 
is  really  worth  while,  that  has  any  real  resources,  I 
would  not  conqilaio,  but  California! — and  CaJl- 
lomia  is  your  only  cry.  Of  course  you  occasionally 
mention  adjoining  states  in  passing,  but  your  boost 
is  for  California  iirst,  last  and  all  of  the  time,  and 
that, (oo,irre^>ectiveof  facts.  While  it  is  a  probable 
fact  lliat  California  may  have  some  inflated  quali- 
ties, It  is  also  a  fact  that  outsidera  get  awfully  tired 
of  hearing  a  person  everlastingly  braggbg  about 
himself,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
less  to  brag  about  than  the  other  fellow,  California 
may  have  her  millions  of  resources,  but  Colorado 
has  hei  tens  of  millions.  -  J.  F.  Rotkuck. 

Galena,  Ills. 
I  do  not  remember  that  I  ever  read  such  an  en- 
joyable magazine  as  yours.     1  wonder  if  you  can 
keep  it  up  to  the  standard  you  have  reached  since 
January.  Bebtsa  Hallett. 

Bison,  Oklahoma. 
I  cannot  say  too  much  (or  your  service  bureau. 
The  worth  of  prompt  and  exact  information  and 

advice  is  hardly  to  be  measured.  I  was  impressed 
by  these  qualities  of  your  service,  not  alone  by  your 
attention  to  my  request  but  by  your  replies  to 
other  questioners.  Mas.  Kasi.  Hauuer. 

Verona,  Miss. 
There  are  very  few  articles  in  your  maganne  that 
Interest  me  in  any  manner  whatsoever.  The  name 
"Sunset"  appealed  to  me,  carrying  with  it,  as  I 
thought,  a  good  collection  of  Western  pictures  and 
showing  the  push  and  energj-  of  the  people  In  your 
section.  Your  paper  te  filled  with  long-drawn-out 
lo^e  tales  and  cheap  gossip  in  general. 

A.  L.  BtntDiNE. 

Fr^'cburg,  Maine. 
SuNSBT  is  like  an  invigoralinfi  breath  from  the 
Rroat  Sierra:  it  ia  much  more  than  a  mere  record  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  No  one  who  has  really  seen  the 
West  can  call  its  descriptions  Maggeraled.  It  is 
one  cif  the  few  magazines  of  today  that  strives  for 
the  really  worth  while.  Marv  L.  Gordon. 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 
The  SuNSKT  is  an  inspirational  magazine.  It  is  a 
maKiizine  of  so  much  prestifie  that  1  keep  it  lying 
around  "for  the  atmosphere  it  crejites."  Then  I 
pick  it  up  and  my  imagination  lakes  flight  to  the 
land  "where  they  do  big  things."  .   .   .  '  ■ 

R.Lee  SaAsre."' 
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Ixen  the  yield.  The  average  on  good,  bad  aai  In- 
different land  has  been  thirty-three  sacks  of  too 
pounds  each  to  the  acre.  Individual  yields  have  ma 
as  high  as  forty-five  to  sixty  socks  to  the  acre.  Tbe 
growers  have  been  receiving  from  ti.75  to  $1.15 
per  sack,  an  average  net  prulil  of  S40  to  $50  per  acre, 
which  makes  rather  a  tidy  tiital  from  land  that  used 
to  Ik;  considereil  almosi  worthless. 


soys: 

"In  Butte  eounly  rice  yields  from  35  lo  60  sacks 
pvi  acre,  weifihint;  iilMiut  100  |)i>unds  each.  It  sells 
usually  for  two  cents  and  upward  per  pound,  and, 
after  expenses  are  paid,  will  net  the  grower  irom  S40 
to  Sqo  per  acre.  A  very  conservative  and  safe  eali- 
matc  would  be  an  a\'erage  of  a  40-sack  crop,  a 
twcvcent  price  and  a  S.io  per  acre  expense.  That 
gives  an  average  of  S50  per  acre  per  year,  clear  of 
all  expense." 

That  the  California  fields  are  |)roducing  superior 
yields  is  evidenced  by  Ihe  report  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  A^^riculture  for  1914.  This 
report  shows  the  following  acreage,  production  and 
average  per  bushel  price  f<ir  las)  year: 


Pit-       Farm  S 


Nonh  Can 


Note  the  high  average  yield  an<i  high  price  ob- 
lainedliy  the  California  p-owcrs.  The  quality  of  the 
California  product  accounts  for  the  higher  returns. 

Tlie  ordinar}'  wheivl  farmer  can  easily  become  a 
successful  rite  fiirmct,  Tlie  fundamental  principles 
arc  the  same,  and  ihe  few  new  rules  of  water  ajiplica- 
tion.  drainage,  etc..  wliich  are  necessary  for  the 
bcgincicr  lo  learn  arc  easily  olitainahle. 

The  rice  Industr;'  is  but  another  indication  of  the 
supremacy  of  our  Pacific  Coast  states  when  Ihcy 
••cl  about  lo  accomplish  results.  It  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  new  kind  of  agricidlural  development. 
It  is  making  homes  and  fortunes  for  men  who  ha\e 
fiiuud  the  industry  interesting  and  profitable.  There 
an'  ni^iiiy  thousiimis  of  acres  still  to  be  develii|ie(l. 
Tlun-  will  k-  m:in>-  liundrtils  ..f  liumes  on  land  that 

I'urther  infomuilion  concerning  the  industry,  the 
sections  where  it  is  being  csioblishcd,  the  agiicul- 
tunil  u(>piirtunilics  here  and  elsewhere  in  the  Pacific 
C<Kist  country,  may  be  obtaine<l  by  writing  lo  Chas. 
S.  I-'ce,  Passenger  Traflic  Manager.  Southern  Pacific 
Company.  San  I'runcisco.  Sjiccial  information  in 
regard  1»  rice  culture  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley.  California,  or  to  the  United 
States  Experimentid  Station,  Biggs,  California. 
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Mining  Stocks  As  Investments 


The  mining  business  is  one  of  the  West's 
three  great  industries.  For  several  years  it  has 
not  expanded  at  its  former  rate.  A  number  of 
factors  contributed  to  this  slowing-down  proc- 
ess, and  among  these  factors  not  the  least  has 
been  the  lack  of  capital  available  for  the 
development  of  prospects.  And  the  reason  for 
this  lack  of  capital  has  been  the  seed  of  dis- 
honest promotions  sown  broadcast  by  the 
fakers  who  utilized  the  mining  industry  merely 
as  a  pretext  to  palm  off  bales  of  so-called 
securities  on  unsophisticated  purchasers.  The 
resulting  harvest  of  suspicion  and  distrust  has 
practically  closed  the  gates  of  the  reservoir 
containing  the  average  man's  sa\'ings  to  the 
mine  promoter.  His  chance  of  obtaining  capi- 
tal has  been  restricted  almost  exclusively  to 
the  comparatively  small  group  of  financiers 
controlling  the  flow  of  what  might  be  called 
wholesale  capital.  The  retail  owner  of  fluid 
fimds,  having  been  bitten,  stung  and  uppercut 
too  often  by  the  camp  followers  of  the  industry, 
has  received  the  emissaries  of  the  prospector 
with  a  brick  in  each  hand.  Yet  the  cooperation 
of  the  small  investor  is  essential  to  the  healthy 
and  continued  growth  of  the  mining  industry. 

Plainly,  the  only  way  to  get  at  the  small  in- 
vestor's capital  is  to  make  him  feel  that  he  is 
getting  a  run  for  his  money.  And  to  create 
this  feeling  it  is  necessary  to  tell  him  the 
st^aightfo^^va^d  truth  about  mining  and  mine 
financing. 

The  owner  of  money  must  be  told  that  the 
purchase  of  shares  in  an  undeveloped  prospect 
is  not  an  investmenl.  It  is  the  verj-  nature  of 
an  investment  that  the  capital  be  safe  and  the 
return  on  it  regular  and  unquestioned;  invest- 
ment funds  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  mort- 
gage— and  the  return  is  comparatiwly  small. 
The  purchaser  of  shares  in  a  prospect,  on  the 


contrary,  becomes  a  partner  in  the  business. 
If  the  prospect  develops  into  a  producing 
mine,  he  will  not  only  receive  large  returns 
from  the  capital  he  parted  with,  but  this  capi- 
tal itself  will  expand  like  the  news  of  a  victory 
on  the  cable.  If  the  prospect  does  not  develcq) 
into  a  producing  mine,  the  share  owner  loses. 
Given  an  honest  engineer's  report  and  honest 
management,  this  type  of  mine  financing  b  as 
legitimate  as  the  financing  of  a  new  grocery 
store  or  brass  foundry.  The  purchaser  (rf 
shares  in  either  venture  assumes  a  good  deal  of 
risk  for  the  sake  of  large  potential  profits. 

Yet  it  is  unwise  for  the  small  man  to  buy 
with  his  savings  into  any  speculative  venture 
of  which  he  knows  nothing,  and  as  a  rule  he 
knows  nothing  whatsoever  of  mining  or  mining 
stocks.  Even  the  closest  super\'ision  caimot 
rob  an  undeveloped  mine  of  its  speculative 
aspect,  and  the  man  with  one  thousand  or  five 
thousand  dollars  to  invest  has  no  business  to 
.speculate.  "Safety  first"  should  be  his  motto. 
And  the  reputable  financial  firms  of  the  West 
are  able  to  spread  before  him  a  long  array  of 
securities  issued  by  cities,  school  districts,  im- 
provement districts,  counties,  states,  by  solid, 
old-established  public-ser\-ice  corporations  and 
by  approved  irrigation  districts  which  will  give 
him  from  five  and  a  half  to  seven  per  cent  in- 
terest on  his  money  with  no  risk. 

The  West's  long  speculative  era  is  over. 
Professional  and  business  men,  even  wage 
earners,  are  at  last  acquiring  the  habit  of  in- 
vesting their  surplus  in  bonds.  Bitter  expe- 
rience has  taught  them  the  lesson.  They  are 
contemplating  the  certificates  of  stock  in  de- 
funct mbing,  oil,  wireless  and  other  ventures, 
figuring  the  losses  and  computing  the  amount 
that  would  be  theirs  if  they  had  left  speculation 
stocks  alone  and  bought  sound  bonds  instead. 


light  was  allowed  to  filter  into  the  inner 
recesses  of  the  Sifpial  Corps  which  handles 
Army  a\Tation  mattens.  Before  this  light- 
ing up  of  the  dark  interior  the  aviation  branch 
had  attracted  unfavorable  notice  by  the 
monotonous  regularity  with  which  Army 
flyers  tumbled  out  of  the  air.  In  a  very 
short  time,  the  small  number  of  machines 
notwithstanding,  six  officers  attached  to  the 
Coronado,  Cal.,  aviation  school  were  killed 
and  a  good  many  others  injured.  At  the 
court-martial  of  Lieutenant -Colonel  L.  E. 
Goodier,  accused  of  having  incited  discord 
and  dLsrespect  by  preparing  charges  against 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  Coronado 
aviation  school,  testimony  was  presented 
tending  to  show  that  the  commander  of 
the  school  drew  the  Ixinus  f>aid  aviators 
after  he  had  only  five  hours'  actual  instruc- 
tion and  was  unable  to  run  a  flying  machine 
except  in  a  straight  line  for  a  short  dis- 


tance. The  secretary  of  the  school  was  ad- 
vanced to  a  captain's  rank  and  received  the 
"flying  pay,"  a  fwnus  of  thirty-five  per 
cent,  after  he  had  received  flying  instruc- 
tions for  less  than  an  hour,  according  to  the 
witnesses.  A  letter  was  introduced  from 
Colonel  Samuel  Reber,  chief  of  the  aviation 
section  of  the  Signal  Corps,  in  which  trouUe 
is  predicted  unless  the  aviation  school  sec- 
retary actually  learned  to  fly.  Charges  of 
mismanagement,  indoor  politics  and  favx>r- 
itism  were  freely  passed  from  side  to  side 
during  the  court-martial.  Privately  some 
of  those  familiar  with  the  circumstances, 
with  the  quality  of  the  machines  in  which 
the  government  forced  its  officers  to  go 
aloft,  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  term 
"murder"  to  the  killing  of  the  aviators. 

SOFT  SNAPS,   F.\T   PAY — AND  DEATH 

The  numerous  deaths  and  injuries,  the 
lack  of  aeri>piancs  and  the  conditions  of 
the  machine  had  convinced  the  public  that 
the  avLilion  ftjuipment  of  the  Army  was 
weak  and  himeiilalily  inefficient.  The 
Goodier  court -martial  cxiK)sed  a  dry  rot,  a. 
maze  of  intenud  j>oUt!cs,  a  grabbing  for 
soft  snap.-i  and  fat  pay  that  would  wreck 


the  efficiency 
military. 
During    ihi- 


islitution,  civil  or 


rundiTig  of  the  veil  from 
aviation  matlcrs  a  naval  board  of  inquiry 
reported  that  no  one  was  to  blame  for  the 
sinking  of  the  l'-4  and  the  death  of  its 
crow.  'I'he  submarine  was  in  perfect  con- 
dition except  that  it  leaked  through  a 
loose  ri\-et.  that  tin-  lead  \s'alls  of  the  stor- 
age batteries  had  been  corroded  by  the 
acid,  that  the  imuming  water  and  the  acid 
generated  dea<lK'  chlorine  g:is  and  that  the 
vessel  could  maneuver  under  water  only 
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impregnable  mud  flats.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  pest  of  politics  has  infected  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  defense  establishment  as  well 
as  the  statesmen  and  patriots  at  the  purse 
strings?  A  careful  investigation  into  the 
methods  and  results  of  the  concentration 
along  the  Mexican  border  should  supply 
at  least  a  partial  answer, 

'Adequate  defense,'  whatever  the  term 
may  mean  or  include,  is  going  to  cost  a  lot 
of  money.  Some  way  or  other  this  money 
has  to  come  out  of  the  taxpayer's  pocket. 
He  will  not  growl  very  loud  if  he  obtains 
eighty  cents'  worth  of  security  for  every 
defense  dollar.  But  someone  will  be  kicked 
out  of  office  if  the  taxpayer  finds  out  that 
he  is  getting  only  a  quarter's  worth  of  pro- 
tection for  every  dollar  appropriated. 

A  thorough  investigation  into  the  things 
bought  with  our  money,  a  probe  non- 
political  in  character  and  disinterested  in 
intent  should  precede  the  appropriation 
of  half  a  billion  for  new  ships  and  regiments. 
It  would  pay  us  to  hire  a  commission  of 
English  naval  and  German  military  experts 
to  give  our  defense  the  once-over  before 
pouring  more  millions  into  the  same  old 
hole. 


The  World  Position  of  the 
United  States 

PRESIDENT  Wilson  recommends  more 
superdreadnaughts,  more  battle  cruis- 
ers and  a  continental  army.  Mr. 
Bryan  breaks  the  bonds  that  kept  his 
silver  tongue  silent  for  three  weeks  to  com- 
bat ijicreased  armaments — and  the  great 
fight  is  on.  Apparently  the  armament 
question  is  to  be  the  uppermost  topic  at  the 
impending  session  of   Congress,   with   the 
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HERE'S  WHERE  OLD  UARS  FEELS  A 


THE  WORLD'S  WAR  8EBIE3  CONTINUES 

tariff  in  second  place,  immigration  and 
merchajit-marine  issues  fighting  rear-guard 
actions. 

For  a  while  it  seemed  as  though  there 
was  scarcely  a  dissenting  note  in  the  chorus 
of  acquiescent,'  anticipatory  groajis  that 
greeted  the  Administration's  tentative 
armament  proposal.  The  cost  notwith- 
standing, only  scattered  small  groups 
seemed  to  be  opposed  to  the  program. 
Since  the  Commoner  has  spoken  in  clarion 
tones,  however,  the  scattered  opposition 
will  probably  unite  and  find  not  unimpor- 
tant assistance  in  Congress.  Therefore  it 
becomes  necessary  to  examine  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  inaeased  armaments, 
said  arguments  being  based  solely  upon  the 
present  and  future  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  arena  of  world  politics, 

WHERE    UNCLE   SAM    IS   NOT   BELO\  ED 

"The  country  is  not  threatened  from  any 
quarter.  She  stands  in  friendly  relations 
with  all  the  world.  Her  resources  are 
known,  and  her  self-respect,  and  her  capac- 
ity to  take  care  of  her  own  citizens  and  her 
own  rights."  l"huR  said  the  President. 
Perceiving  the  crack  in  the  defense  argu- 
ment, Bryan  at  once  drove  the  point  of  his 
fountain  pen  into  it.  If  the  President  is 
stating  the  truth  concerning  the  country's 
position,  he  asserted  triumphantly,  there 
is  no  need  for  spending  half  a  bUlion  on 
more  drea<lnaughts  and  new  armies.  Biy- 
an's  logic  is  unassailable.  But  did  the 
President  really  mean  what  he  said,  or 
were  his  statements  made  out  of  the  well- 
known  salve  of  diplomatic  courtesy  and 
caution? 
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be  guided  by  the  elevated  motives  and 
principles  of  abstract  justice.  Even  now 
there  is  pending  in  the  Senate  a  treaty  with 
Colombia  in  which  the  United  States 
apologizes  for  having  assisted  in  the  forcible 
taking  of  Colombian  territory  and  agrees 
to  pay  an  indemnity  for  the  circuitous 
grabbing  of  the  Canal  Zone.  The  United 
States  needed  the  strip  of  land,  and  this 
necessity  was  the  excuse  for  the  acquisition 
of  territory  without  the  consent  of  the 
owners. 

Perhaps  no  other  national  necessities 
opposed  to  ethical  justice  will  arise  in  the 
future;  perhaps  Uncle  Sam  will  live  up  to 
the  ideals  of  the  pacifists  and  forever  walk 
the  straight  and  narrow  path  of  evenhanded 
international  probity.  But  if  he  is  human 
and  fails  in  his  sincere  efforts  to  avoid  other 
peoples'  toes,  then  it  may  turn  to  be  a  most 
happy  circumstance  to  have  a  stick  of 
larger  size  where  it  b  handy.  Yet  the  very 
possession  of  the  stick  might  cause  him  to 
swagger  truculently. 

In  truth,  this  question  of  the  sizt?  of  the 
gim  the  nation  should  tote  presents  diffi- 
culties from  whatever  angle  it  is  viewed. 


Ng  Foon  Chew  and  World  Peace 

THE  World  Peace  Congress  was  in 
session.  Mirza  AH  KuH  Khan  spoke 
feelingly  of  the  beauties  and  intel- 
lectual joys  of  Bahai.  The  delegates 
nodded.  Professor  Ishihachi  declared  that 
the  United  States  must  learn  to  treat  all 
nations  justly  before  world  peace  could 
become  a  reality.  The  delegates  nodded. 
Dr.  Sydney  GuHck  spoke  of  the  WTongs 
endured  by  the  Japanese  at  the  hands  of 
Americans  and  proposed  his  five-per-cent 


immigrant  scheme  to  right  these  wrongs. 
The  delegates  nodded.  World  Peace  filled 
the  room  to  the  ceiling,  would  by-and-by 
spread  its  white  pinions  over  the  nations 
of  the  earth — if  the  injustice  inflicted  upon 
Japan  by  cruel  America  could  be  righted. 

Dr.  Ng  Poon  Chew,  lecturer  and  edibH' 
of  the  "Chinese  World,"  arose  and  cleared 
his  throat.  His  was  the  last  contribution 
to  World  Peace  on  the  program.  The  audi- 
ence poised  on  tiptoe,  ready  for  instant 
flight  upon  Dr.  Chew's  conclusion.  It 
settled  back  with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  at 
the  first  words  of  the  Chinese  orator. 

"The  gentlemen  preceding  me,"  said  Dr. 
Chew  with  a  glint  in  his  eye,  "have  dealt 
in  theories  and  speculations.  I  shall  pr^ 
sent  only  facts,  cold,  hard  facts.  You  wUl 
not  like  them,  but  I  shall  present  them 
nevertheless."   And  he  did. 

He  described  China's  peaceful  attitude, 
China's  loathing  of  anned  confiict,  China's 
consistent  refusal,  continued  for  fifty  cen- 
turies, to  prepare  for  war. 

"They  say  that  China  has  an  army,"  he 
said  with  twinkling  eyes.  "I  admit  that 
we  have  fought  a  number  of  wan  in  the 
last  sixty  years,  but  our  army  never  won  a 
battle.  It  may  have  been  a  sitting  aimy, 
or  a  running  array,  but  China  never  has 
had  a  standing  army." 

The  peace  delegates  cheered.  Dr.  Chew 
waited.  "And  because  we  never  had  a 
standing  army,  China  has  become  the  inter- 
national community  pie.  England  took 
several  slices,  Hongkong,  Wai-hai-wai; 
Germany  took  Tsmgtau;  Russia  took  Port 
Arthur,  Mongolia;  Japan  took  Manchuria, 
Formosa,  Korta;  France  took  a  nibble, 
Portugal  a  bite.  And  now  Japan  does  not 
want  to  lea\'e  us  even  the  crust.  The 
Mikado  wants  to  Jap-a-lac  ^I  China.  He 
has  a  new  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  says  'A»a 
for  the  Japanese.'  " 

The  peace  delegates  growled. 

THE   RASK   OF  THE   CinNESE   IN  CHINA 

"Over  in  Shanghai,  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  Chinese  ciiy,  there  is  a  beautiful 
park,"  continued  the  speaker.  "A  high 
iron  fence  runs  alt  around  it.  Over  the  gate 
is  a  sign.  It  says  'No  Chinese  and  Dogs 
Allowed  in  the  Park.'  I  do  not  want  that 
sign  to  come  down.  I  want  it  to  stay  there 
— lest  we  forget. 

"Vou  may  not  believe  it,  but  the  Chinese 
arc  real  human  bemgs.     When  a  foreign 
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soldier  chases  them  up  the  street  and  pricks 
them  with  the  bayonet,  he  hurts  both  their 
backs  and  their  feelings.  Because  they 
loved  peace  so  much,  they  did  not  resist. 
But  their  ideas  are  changing.  They  are 
going  to  engage  Christian  officers  to  teach 
them  how  to  slay  the  largest  possible  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  shortest  possible  time  at 
the  smallest  p)Ossible  expense;  they  are 
going  to  learn  from  Christian  nations  how 
to  kill  and  be  killed  most  scientifically  and 
efficiently  in  order  to  live.  They  invented 
gimpowder  in  order  to  scare  off  the  devils 
with  it ;  now  they  are  learning  from  Christian 
nations  how  to  raise  hell  with  it  in  order  to 
be  allowed  to  dwell  in  peace." 

The  peace  delegates  listened  and  ap- 
plauded, looking  anxiously  at  the  Japanese 
representatives  meanwhile.  Dr.  Chew  went 
on,  reciting  the  things  that  had  been  done 
imto  China.  And  he  maintained  that 
China,  the  classic  example  of  enduring 
pacifism,  must  and  would  proceed  to  arm 
itself  to  the  teeth  in  order  to  regain  its  self- 
respect  and  its  purloined  possessions.  The 
Japanese  delegates  smiled. 

Is  it  possible  that  Eiurope  will  disarm  even 
partially  after  peace  is  concluded  while 
Japan  whets  its  knife  and  licks  its  chops 
for  more?  Will  there  be  an  international 
police  parading  the  street  in  front  of  Uie 
Chinese  pagoda  to  shoo  away  predatory 
small  boys  or  will  the  ^international  com- 
munity pie'  provide  nourishment  all 
aroxmd? 

When  peace  negotiations  begin  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Far  East  will  turn  out  to  be  far 
more  difficult  of  solution  than  most  people 
imagine,  no  matter  which  side  wins. 


The  Door  That  Can't  Be  Closed, 

IN  the  winter  of  191 4  twenty-odd  Russian 
laborers,  all  healthy,  all  supplied  with 
more  than  fifty  dollars  each,  all  swearing 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  blowing  the 
United  States  into  smithereens  to  advance 
the  cause  of  anarchism — would  a  real, 
bloodthirsty  anarchist  hesitate  officially  to 
disavow  anarchism  if  he  really  wanted  to 
enter  the  country? — ^applied  for  admission. 
They  wanted  to  go  to  Portland.  They  sat- 
isfied the  letter  of  the  immigration  laws. 
Legally  there  was  no  bar.  But  in  Portland 
there  were  thousands  of  unemployed;  soup 
kitchens,  temporary  shelters  and  incendiary 
speeches  abounded.     Taking  judicial  cog- 


nizance of  the  fact  that  the  natives  them- 
selves had  trouble  in  finding  a  day*s  work, 
the  immigration  commissioner  denied  ad- 
mission to  the  Russians  on  the  groimd  that 
they  would  become  public  charges. 

The  federal  district  court  admitted  the 
logic  of  the  reasoning  and  upheld  the  immi- 
gration commissioner.  But  the  Supreme 
Court  thought  otherwise.  It  held  that  the 
Russians,  being  healthy,  having  the  re- 
quired fifty  dollars  and  disavowing  the 
philosophy  of  anarchism,  had  duly  qualified, 
that  the  immigration  commissioner  had  no 
choice  except  to  test  their  legal  qualifica- 
tions, possessed  no  authority  of  any  kind  to 
bar  out  those  complying  with  the  law's  re- 
quirements and  that  therefore  the  Russians 
should  be  admitted  regardless  of.  the  sad 
possibility  that  they  would  be  very  hungry 
within  six  months  after  their  admission. 

Under  similar  circumstances,  complicated 
by  a  shipload  of  dusky  Hindu  fellow-citizens 
knocking  at  the  door,  British  Colimibia 
slammed  the  gates  shut  against  all  comers 
by  a  mere  administrative  order. 

At  present  immigration  is  at  its  lowest 
point  in  many  years.  Unemployment  is 
decreasing;  there  will  be  a  job  for  every 
willing  worker  this  winter.  But  what  of 
next  year  and  the  next?  One  authority 
maintains  that  the  needs  of  reconstruction 
in  Europe,  coupled  with  the  millions  of 
cadavers  rotting  on  the  battlefields,  with 
the  millions  of  armless  and  legless  and  sight- 
less leftovers,  will  create  a  world-wide 
shortage  of  able-bodied  labor  with  a  conse- 
quent world-wide  rise  in  the  price  of  labor, 
thus  solving  the  American  immigration 
problem  for  years  to  come.  Other  authori- 
ties believe  that  taxes  of  unprecedented 
severity,  industrial,  political  and  economical . 
disorders  and  general  restlessness  in  Europe 
will  lift  the  immigrant  flood  to  extraordi- 
nary heights. 

No  one  knows.  The  future  of  Europe 
and  Asia  lies  hidden  behind  the  smoke  of, 
battle  through  which  no  human  eye  can 
with  certainty  peer.  But  supp>ose  immi- 
gration does  swell  enormously  after  the  war. 
Under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
there  is  no  means  of  keeping  it  out,  of  re- 
ducing its  volume,  of  straining  the  flood — 
except  by  Congressional  action. 

Congress  should  take  action.  The  liter- 
acy test  will  not  be  sufficient.  A  measure 
analogous  to  the  Australian  law  giving  the 
immigration    commissioner    authority    to 
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freight  and  passenger  vessels  so  constructed 
as  to  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  Navy 
in  time  of  war.  The  vessels  are  to  be 
placed  in  service  between  American  px)rts, 
South  and  Central  America  and  the 
Orient.  They  are  not  to  compete  on  nms 
adequately  supplied  with  service  by  priv- 
ately owned  American  vessels.  Whatever 
deficit  may  arise  out  of  the  operation  of 
the  fleet  will  of  necessity  be  borne  by  the 
stockholders,  though  the  government  sub- 
sidy plus  the  earnings  should  be  sufficient  to 
pay  a  reasonable  dividend  on  the  capital 
mvested. 

Apparently  the  project  will  help  to 
stimulate  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States;  it  will  assure  American  shippers 
of  adequate  service  to  South  America  and 
the  Far  East  independent  of  contingencies 
like  the  sale  of  the  Pacific  Mail's  fleet. 
And  it  will  do  away  with  the  hold-up  tac- 
tics used  by  'patriotic'  shipowners  during 
the  Spanish-American  war  when  the  Navy 
and  War  Departments  were  obliged  by 
dire  necessity  to  pay  boom  prices  for  float- 
ing jimk.  The  Navy  in  1898  bought  102 
vessels  and  paid  $18,000,000  for  them.  It 
has  sold  twenty-five  of  them  since  and  re- 
ceived for  them  one-fifth  of  the  purchase 
price.  The  transaction  cost  the  country 
fourteen  million  dollars;  even  worse  was 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  vessels  were  make- 
shifts unfit  for  the  service  they  were  to 
render. 

An  auxiliary  fleet  we  must  have.  Shall 
it  be  built  up  by  subsidies  paid  private 
corporations  operated  solely  for  private 
profit,  or  shall  the  inevitable  subsidy  be 
spent  under  the  direct  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment? Private  shipowners  have,  for 
various  reasons,  shown  no  inclination  to 
establish  a  South  American  service;  private 
enterprise  has,  for  various  reasons,  aban- 
doned service  to  the  Philippines  and  China. 
Who  will  be  hurt,  what  vital  interest  will 
be  endangered  if  the  government,  in  its 
laudable  desire  to  stimulate  foreign  trade, 
to  provide  reliable  water  carriers  for  emer- 
gencies like  the  one  created  by  the  present 
war,  should  build  up  a  fleet  of  efficient  naval 
auxiliaries  at  the  smallest  possible  expense, 
should  become  the  principal  stockholder 
in  an  American  steamship  company  oper- 
ated not  solely  for  profit? 

In  some  form  or  other  ship  subsidies 
must  be  paid.  The  clamor  against  a  gov- 
ernment-controlled merchant   fleet   would 


probably  cease  abruptly  if  the  private 
steamship  interests  were  assured  of  a  nice 
little  subsidy  melon  in  addition. 


The  Size  of  Henry  Ford 

THOMAS  Edison  and  Henry  Ford 
came,  conquered  and  depart^,  fresh 
laurel  wreaths  of  Far  Western  growth 
piled  high  upon  their  brows.  They  were 
honored  by  special  'days*  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Diego  expositions;  they  were 
banqueted,  displayed,  bespeeched  and  com- 
mitteed,  presented  with  medals  and  cheered 
to  the  echo;  schools  were  dismissed  and  the 
children  conducted  to  the  stations  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  great  men.  Their  triumphal 
procession  across  the  country  added  another 
chapter  to  the  history  of  hysterical  hero- 
worship  pectiliar  to  the  United  States;  a 
few  weeks  before  their  arrival  one  Thaw 
was  the  center  of  excited,  cheering  crowds. 

Thomas  Edison  is  a  great  inventor. 
Wherever  and  so  long  as  the  incandescent 
bulb  sheds  its  white  radiance,  his  name  will 
be  remembered  and  honored.  To  his 
efforts  is  due  the  development  of  the  in- 
candescent electric  lamp  from  its  dim, 
lustreless  crude  condition  through  end- 
lessly improved  stages  to  its  present  bril- 
liancy. Thomas  Edison  deserves  the  full 
measure  of  the  honors  showered  upon  him 
even  if  his  accomplishments  had  been  lim- 
ited to  the  invention  of  the  device  that 
makes  it  possible  to  preserve  the  vocal 
pearls  of  Schumann-Heink  and  Caruso  for 
all  eternity. 

But  is  Henry  Ford  really  a  great  man? 

He  did  not  invent  the  internal-combus- 
tion motor;  he  did  not  originate  the  auto- 
mobile; he  did  not  produce  the  rubber 
tire,  the  carburetor  or  the  magneto.  He 
saw  the  possibilities  of  manufacturing  one 
type  of  motor  car  on  so  vast  a  scale  that  its 
price  could  be  reduced  until  a  million  fami- 
lies could  afford  to  purchase  the  convey- 
ance. This  he  did.  He  organized  a  vast 
factory  which,  through  his  clear  percep- 
tion of  the  value  of  large-scale,  standardized 
production,  became  inmiensely  profitable. 
It  is  to  his  credit  that  he  paid  his  workmen 
exceedingly  well,  but  his  own  profits  did 
not  suffer.  He  is  popularly  supposed  to 
have  amassed  a  fortune  of  a  hundred  million 
dollars  in  ten  years. 

Edison  invented,  originated,  improved, 
perfected.     Ford  merely  cheapened.     For 
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And  Stanford,  California's  ancient  rival, 
snickered  and  chortled  with  xinholy  glee. 
Stanford  continued  to  play  Rugby;  Cali- 
fornia had  returned  suddenly  and  almost 
at  the  last  minute,  to  the  old  American 
style  of  football  and  lost  its  face. 

All  of  which  leads  to  the  question:  Why 
is  college  athletics? 

In  theory  the  athletic  field  of  a  college 
is  to  counteract  the  effect  of  excessive 
mental  application,  to  develop  that  famous 
sound  body  without  which  a  sound  mind  is 
suppx)sed  to  be  incapable  of  full  develop- 
ment. In  general  practice  it  is  enabling 
about  forty  football  players  and  a  slightly 
larger  number  of  baseball  experts  to  obtain 
an  almost  professional  education  in  the 
respective  games  while  the  bulk  of  the 
student  body  must  be  satisfied  with  exer- 
cising its  lungs  on  the  side  lines. 

In  1906  the  faculty  of  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University  decided,  against  the  vociferous 
howls  of  the  student  body,  to  do  away  with 
the  American  style  of  football  and  its  atten- 
dant professionalism,  substituting  Rugby 
in  its  place.  Rugby  does  not  require  the 
combination  of  beef,  bulk  and  domination 
of  the  team  by  one  man  whose  command  is 
law,  German  style;  speed,  initiative,  indi- 
vidual ability  to  dodge  fast  and  think 
rapidly  count  heavily  in  Rugby.  Though  at 
first  the  innovation  had  a  most  bitter  taste, 
a  few  seasons  sufficed  to  popularize  it,  save 
with  a  few  alumni  irreconcilables.  The 
University  of  California  joined  Stanford  in 
the  reform  and  the  annual  game  continued 
to  be  the  great  collegiate  battle  of  the  Far 
West. 

This  year  California  returned  to  the 
American  brand  of  football.  Not  more 
than  forty  men  out  of  thirty-five  himdred 
played  on  the  gridiron.  The  chosen  eleven 
were  beaten.  After  Thanksgiving  football 
at  California  ceased.  On  the  other  hand, 
Stanford,  with  approximately  a  thousand 
men  students,  has  three  hundred  of  them 
playing  Rugby  regularly  on  various  teams; 
they  will  continue  to  play  until  the  close 
of  the  semester.  Thus  it  appears  to  be 
football  for  football's  sake  at  the  younger 
and  smaller  college,  with  the  intercollegiate 
contest  subordinated. 

Is  it  better  to  have  one  semi-professional 
stellar  team  of  eleven  men  or  does  the  stu- 
dent body  profit  more  when  one- third  of 
the  male  enrollment  is  out  on  the  field 
daily? 


Suffice  in  the  Shuddering  East 

A  T  this  distance  from  the  seat  of  the  late 
/A^  suffrage  war  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
understand  why  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  should 
have  declined  to  give  their  women  citizens 
so  innocent  a  weapon  as  the  ballot.  Really, 
it  isn't  loaded.  It  won't  blow  the  'purity 
of  the  home'  to  pieces  and  it  won't  damage 
any  sacred  institution — except  child  Labor 
in  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania — ^no 
matter  whether  it  is  dropped  by  male  or 
female  hands.  We  of  the  West  know. 
With  us  things  have  been  going  in  the  same 
old  way  after  woman's  ^liberation  from 
bondage.'  There  have  been  no  changes 
except  those  begun  long  before  the  ballot 
became  universal.  In  fact,  since  women 
began  to  vote  a  distinctly  conservative 
current  has  made  itself  felt  everywhere 
in  the  West.  The  women  did  not  create 
this  conservative  current;  they  merely 
went  with  it.  Had  it  traveled  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  they  also  would  have  gone 
with  it. 

Of  all  the  reforms  initiated  in  the  Far 
West  universal  suffrage  has  had  the  smallest 
noticeable  effect.  Its  principal  result  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  nvmiber  of  ballots 
cast  and  in  the  cost  of  coimting  them. 
Therefore  the  shuddering  East  may  as 
well  take  the  plunge  now  as  later;  it  won't 
find  peace  until  it  does. 


Alaska's  Second-Class  Mail 

FAIRBANKS  is  three  hundred  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad  at  Chitina; 
Dawson,  in  the  Yukon,  is  three  him- 
dred and  thirty  miles  from  the  nearest  rail. 
The  Canadian  postal  service  sends  all 
classes  of  mail  to  Dawson  throughout  the 
winter.  The  United  States  post  oflftce 
ceases  shipping  second-class  mail  in  Septem- 
ber when  the  rivers  freeze  up.  American 
magazines  and  newspapers  do  not  reach 
their  subscribers  in  the  interior  of  Alaska 
between  Sej)tember  and  May. 

Automobile  trucks  carrying  freight  and 
even  perishable  fruit  arrive  in  Fairbanks  all 
^^'inter.  Is  there  a  good  reavSon  why  Alaska 
should  receive  only  a  partial  postal  service 
in  winter  while  the  Canadian  Yukon  Terri- 
tory enjoys  full  postal  facilities  the  year 
around? 

There  is  none. 
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baby,  to  Ue  at  ber  breast;  later  on,  to  toddle 
at  ber  side,  clutching  her  bunchy  skirts .... 
For  a  moment  King  and  subject  were  in  as 
close  contact  as  though  their  hands  had  meL 

His  carriage  was  about  to  pass.  His  sad 
eyes  smiled  ever  so  faintly  into  the  girl's. 
His  salute  was  for  her  alone. 

She  caught  her  breath  in  exultation.  The 
King  heard  her  ecstatic  cry: 

"I>ong  live  the  King!  Long  live  the 
King!" 

"God  forbid!"  he  said  under  his  breath, 
with  the  fervor  of  a  grown  man. 

The  people  echoed  her.  "Long  live  the 
King!    Long  11 — " 

The  acclaim  was  cut  short  by  the  lurking 
death  that  dogs  the  footsteps  of  the  great. 
A  bomb  crashed  beneath  the  royal  carriage, 
wrecking  it,  scattering  death  among  the 
panic-stricken  people,  wounding  the  King. 

MIDST  the  smoke  and  uproar 
he  was  dimly  conscious  of  a 
sensation  of  weakness.     Some- 
thing warm  and  moist  dripped 
from  his  heart.     It  was  not 
an  unpleasant  sensation.    Then  he  beard 
a  woman    sobbing.    At    that   he   opened 
his  eyes  to  find  that   his   head  was  pil- 
lowed  in   the   lap  of  the  pretty  peasant 
girl.    She  was  rending  her  apron  to  bind  his 
wound.     He  smiled  up  at  her,  trying  to 
speak.   The  beautiful  concern  in  her  stream- 
ing eyes  was  the  tendcrest  thing  he  had  ever 
seen.    After  that  darkness  closed  in  upon 
hira.     He  felt  himself  being  lifted,  borne 
away  from  her.    He  tried  to  speak  again, 
but  could  not.    He  wanted  to  tell  those  who 
were  taking  him  away  to  let  him  lie  there, 
in  that  soft  lap.    He  was  so  tired. . . 

The  girl  loitered  to  her  feet  as  they  car- 
ried her  King  away.  She  had  been  the  first 
to  reach  his  side.  The  other  women  had 
shrunk  away  in  fear.  Now  they  began  to 
duster  round  the  debris  in  which  she  stood. 
The  assassin  had  l>ci:n  caught  and  cut  dowTi 
by  the  soldiers.  Was  the  little  King  dying? 
They  wrung  their  hands  and  wailed. 

She  in  whose  lap  his  head  had  lain,  stood 
swaying,  pierced  with  agony.  The  King's 
life  blo4>d  was  on  her  hands  and  on  her  skirt. 
A  moan  broke  from  her.  She  looked  round 
wildly  for  her  man.  He  came  running  to 
her  side. 

"My  hour  has  come!"  she  pante<l.  "Take 
me  away!" 
So,  while  the  pangs  of  death  encompassed 


the  King  the  pea.sant  girl  was  lost  to  every- 
thing except  Uie  pains  of  birth. 

King  was  passing. 
Even  in  his  dying  the  pan- 
y  of  state  still  wrapped  him 
md.  All  those  nearest  him  in 
lod  were  present,  come  offi- 
cially to  witness  his  demise.    Foremost  were 
the  Regent  and  the  King's  royal  aunt,  the 
Regent's  wife.     She  did  not  weep.     She  bad 
the  cold  impassivity'of  his  mother.   Besides, 
her  son  would  soon  reign  now.    He,  the  dy- 
ing boy's  cousin,  bowed  his  head  in  grief, 
holding  the  King's  hand.    These  two  had 
been  friends. 

The  King  did  not  want  them  to  witness 
his  last  moments.  He  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  be  alone  in  the  great  room  with  its 
gatherbg  shadows.  There  was  one  at  the 
foot  of  the  canopied  bed.  Was  It  Death? 
Why  did  It  not  come  nearer?  He  was  nqt 
afraid  of  It.    He  welcomed  It. 

The  shadow  moved,  came  and  stood  Ijy 
his  bedside.  To  his  disappointment  it  was 
not  Death  but  the  wise  old  physician  who, 
for  most  of  the  last  fourteen  years,  had  fought 
over  his  frail  body  with  Death,  keeping  it 
at  a  distance.  Was  he  going  to  continue  the 
contest?  The  King  hoped  not.  He  did  not 
want  to  live. 

"Let  me  go,"  he  pleaded  weakly. 
The  doctor  said  nothing,  only  beckoned 
another  shadow  to  come  forward.  Then 
the  King  smiled,  for  he  saw  that  this  one 
was  a  priest.  So  they  were  going  to  set  him 
free — at  last! 

HEN  the  priest's  ministrations' 
had  ceased  and  the  King  had 
received  extreme  unction,  his. 
thoughts   went   to    the'  man-" 
whose  criminal  action  had,  all 
unwittingly,  brought  peace  instead  of  j>ain 
to  his  victim.    He  spoke  of  him  as  his  liber- 
ator.    But  those  who  watched  the  King 
whispered  that  his  mind  was  wandering. 

And  so  the  night  passed.  At  dawn  the 
King  knew  that  release  was  impending. 
Thrills  of  spiritual  es{X'Ctation  stirred  hb 
flagging  heart.  As  he  lay  there,  waiting, 
wailing,  he  wondered  what  lay  beyond. 
Oblivion,  perhaps.  Or  another  rebirth  in 
the  unending  cycle  of  existence?  If  so,  he 
hoped  that  the  slate  of  memory  would  be 
wiped  clean.  He  would  like  to  start  a  fresh 
life  unhampered  by  ghostly  memories  of  a 
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breasts.  It  brought  back  the  filial  emotion 
which  had  so  stirred  him  before  he  was 
stricken  down;  made  him  wish  above  all 
that  she  were  his  mother,  so  that  he  might 
lie  at  her  breast,  feel  her  arms  round  him, 
and  the  gentle,  happy  beat  of  her  heart — to 
be  just  a  peasant  girl's  son^. 

The  chain  of  thought  was  snapped  by  a 
fresh  sensation.  He  seemed  to  be  caught  up 
and  borne  on  rushing  wings,  above  the 
limits  of  the  room,  through  the  canopy  of 
the  bed,  up  and  up  and  ever  up.  Was  this 
Death  at  last?  Chaos  encompassed  him. 
He  was  floating  in  unending  space — and 
then,  in  a  single  instant  he  began  to  fall, 
hurtling  downward  at  such  incredible  speed 
that  he  gasped  for  breath,  and  in  gasping 
cried  out  with  pain. 

As  he  cried  out  he  ceased  to  fall.  Strong 
arms  had  caught  him.  He  lay  in  them, 
unable  to  see,  groping  in  the  dark,  crying, 
because  it  seemed  to  ease  the  pain  of  taking 
breath.  By  and  by  the  pain  grew  less.  He 
ceased  to  struggle,  letting  those  arms  do 
what  they  willed  with  him.  Huge  arms 
they  were,  or  else  he  had  grown  very  small. 

He  could  not  tell  how  long  it  was,  whether 
hours  or  days,  before  other  arms  held  him. 
At  first  they  held  him  lovmgly  but  a  little 


fearfully,  as  though  they  w«re  afraid  of 
hurting  him.  But  he  lay  omtented  in  their 
clasp,  all  fear  and  pain  forgotten  because  of 
the  face  that  was  bent  toward  his  —  her 
face. 

The  peasant  girl  held  her  baby  in  her 
arms.  Her  baby!  Over  and  over  again  she 
called  him  that,  and  the  baby  eyes  seemed 
to  hold  serene  bliss  in  confiimation  of  the 
fact. 

With  a  heart  full  of  rapture  she  gazed 
down  at  him,  the  miracle  of  life  at  her  breast. 

HROUGH  the  open  window 
came  the  tolling  of  a  bell.  The 
girl-mother  listened  to  the  slow, 
measured  note.  The  midwife 
peered  through  the  blind. 
"It  b  the  King's  funeral,"  she  said,  and 
crossed  herself. 

Memory  of  that  recent  day  of  blood  and 
terror,  when  she  had  pillowed  the  King's 
head  in  her  lap,  made  the  color  ebb  from  tiie 
girl-mother's  face.  She  hugged  her  baby 
closer  to  her.  Her  lips  moved  in  silent, 
gentle  prayer. 

"The  King  has  passed  for  the  last 
time,"  said  the  midwife — and  drew  up  the 
blind. 


FATHERHOOD 

■■Likt  a,  a  fathtr  ^itii-k  hi,  Mirtn" 

By  MAUDE  GORDON-ROBY 


I  folil  my  baby  to  my  breast, 
And  dry  her  fot)lish  tears; 

She  falls  asleep  upon  my  heart — 
Forgotten  are  her  fears. 

E'en  so  I  cry  for  worthless  toys. 
And  tremble  at  the  rod; 

O  heart  of  mine;  canst  thou  not  trust 
The  fatherhood  of  God? 


THR  SHELTERED  BARN 


the  Northwestern  ranges,  waiting  through 
the  centuries  for  the  gradual  need  of  Man. 
Instead  he  chose  the  hedges  of  Exposition 
Land,  and,  as  a  result,  we  have  really 
adequate  and  sympathetic  portrayals  of 
the  gigantic  redwoods  of  the  Sierra,  the 
weird  cypresses  of  the  Monterey  penin- 
sula, and  the  vinlc  live-oaks  of  the  coast- 
wise valleys  from  the  etching  needle  of  the 
distinguished  artist,  EnK-st  Haskell. 

An  etching  is  not  a  cold,  matter-of-fact, 
photographic  rejjroduclion  of  a  given  scene, 
but  i-s,  or  rather  should  be,  when  properly 
executed,  a  very  persojial  and  intimate 
thing.  The  etching  process,  in  the  hands 
of  an  e.vperienced  master,  is  capable  of  many 
beautiful  and  subtle  effects  and  as  a  means 
of  artistic  expression  is  entirely  sufficient 
for  the  rendering  of  "almost'"  imy  of  the 
ideas  which  an  artist  may  desire  to  convey. 

To  make  an  etching  is  not  an  easy  thing, 
and  the  technical  difficuUies  attendant  on 
the  complete  mastery  of  the  medium  are 
such  that  many  years  of  disappointments 
and  strenuous  endeavors  are  necessary  be  fore 
the  artist  may  feel  at  home  with  his  medium. 
In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  arts  to 


master  and,  considering  this  fact,  we  should 
most  assuredly  congratulate  ourselves  that 
Mr.  Haskell  has  achieved  the  triumphs 
which  he  undoubtedly  has. 

It  is  well  for  the  public  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  number  of  proofs  which  can  be 
printed  from  a  finely  etched  plate  is  always 
e.tlremely  limited,  as  the  tremendous  pressure 
to  which  the  copper  or  zinc  plate  is  sub- 
jected soon  wears  do\ni  the  delicate  lines. 

One  of  the  peculiar  charms  of  a  properly 
executed  etching  is  the  fact  that  an  artist  is 
enabled  in  thLs  manner  to  exjtress  in  sure, 
swift  lines  the  fleeting  and  transitory  in- 
spiration of  the  momen'.  and  to  give  an 
interjiretalion  of  a  certain  scene  as  it  ap- 
pears to  him.  Consequently  you  invariably 
see  the  scene  through  the  artist's  eyes.  You 
see  not  only  what  he  sees  but  as  he  saw  it 
when  the  nnxxl  that  suggested  the  picture 
was  dominant. 

Mr.  Haskell's  etched  work  does  not  con- 
sist entirely  of  landscape  subjects — in  fact 
his  finely  executed  portraits  made  him  fa- 
mous years  ago — but  undoubtedly  his  land- 
scapes are  among  his  greatest  triumphs,  and 
his  style,   though  different  from  that  of 
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whose  inhabitants  were  believed  not  to 
"nick"  well  with  the  Australian  people  and 
civilization. 

AN   "vN-AMERICAN"   PRACTICE 

Unquestionably  such  a  law  impartially 
applicable  to  all  takes  the  immigration 
question  out  of  the  range  of  diplomacy,  as 
the  law  itself  does  not  discriminate  against 
any  nation.  If  the  peoi)le  of  Australia  deem 
it  to  their  interest  that  none  shall  be  ad- 
mitted who  cannot  speak  and  write  Russian 
or  that  their  interests  will  not  be  served  by 
building  up  a  polyglot  community  of  mixed 
races,  none  can  say  that  it  is  not  their  right. 
But  to  place  it  in  the  ]x)wer  of  an  immigra- 
tion official  to  determine,  according  to  his 
personal  judgment,  or  even  will,  who  should 
and  who  should  not  become  part  of  the 
Australian  population  would  certainly  be 
considered  as  "un-American"  and  there- 
fore presumably  bad,  if  not  conclusively 
wicked.  In  the  United  States  the  most 
fetching  argimient  which  can  be  made 
against  any  proposition  is  to  call  it  "un- 
American,"  an  adjective  which  is  under- 
stood to  express  the  totality  of  evil.  Nor,  in 
fact,  could  we  safely  entrust  such  an  au- 
thority to  an  administrative  ofiicer,  because 
it  is  quite  possible  that  such  an  officer  would 
fail  to  represent  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  the  ptH)ple.  And  if  that  should  occur, 
while  in  the  end  the  people  would  get  their 
desire,  the  process  of  effecting  the  change 
would  be  long  and  the  friction  serious. 

The  Australians  have  avoided  our  diffi- 
culty by  adhering  to  the  time-honored 
British  policy  of  a  government  with  strong 
executive  and  administrative  powers  and  a 
wide  range  of  executive  discretion  but  at 
the  same  time  constantly  resjwnsible  to  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature.  The 
moment  a  Mmistr\''  loses  its  parliamentary 
majority — and  the  life  of  a  Parliament  is 
but  three  years — it  ceases  to  be  a  Ministry, 
and  control  at  once  passes  to  the  majority. 
An  immigration  official  who  should  so  use 
his  discretion  as  to  exclude  immigrants 
whom  the  majority  of  the  peo])l^'  wished  to 
admit,  if  sustained  by  the  Ministry  would 
speedily  cause  the  downfall  of  his  party. 
The  British  people  and  colonists  have  the 
idea  that  by  their  jwlitical  methods  "the 
people  rule"  much  more  promptly  and  cer- 
tainly than  by  our  methods,  which  some  of 
them  are  so  irreverent  as  to  call  clumsy  and 
ineffective. 


THE  COIIMONWEALTH  GOVERNICENT 

The  British  Parliament  is,  humanly 
speaking,  omnipotent.  If  by  statute  duly 
enacted  it  should  order  the  immediate  de^ 
ca])itation  of  one-fourth  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  as  the  surest  and  most  hu- 
mxme  method  of  relieving  the  congested 
areas,  there  is  no  legal  power  to  review  the 
law.  It  is  only  the  practical  difficulties 
which  would  attend  the  enforcement  of  such 
an  act  which  limit  what  would  otherwise  be 
the  omni[)otence  of  Parliament.  And  what 
is  true  in  this  respect  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment is  also,  save  as  to  some  matters  of 
imperial  policy,  true  as  to  the  parliaments 
of  self-governing  British  colonies.  It  is 
true  of  the  government  of  New  Zealand 
today  as  it  was  true  of  the  six  Australian 
colonies  until  by  mutual  agreement  they 
organized  the  Australian  Commonwealth, 
to  which  each  surrendered  some  part  of  the 
authority  which  each  had  theretofore  exer- 
cised. 

The  transaction  in  all  essential  particu- 
lars closely  resembled  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Statc*s,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Australia,  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  was  a  series  of  compromises  among 
extremely  jealous  states  competing  with 
each  other  almost  to  the  p>oint  of  actual 
hostility.  The  regard,  for  example,  of  the 
people  of  Melbourne  and  Sydney  for  each 
other  was  precisely  the  equivalent  of  that 
existing  between  Seattle  and  Tacoma  which, 
since  the  virtual  growing  together  of  Min- 
neapolis and  St.  Paul,  is  our  classic  example 
of  mutual  municipal  disesteem.  In  varying 
degrees  of  intensity  these  jealousies  existed 
among  all  the  Australian  colonies  and  have 
by  no  means  entirely  disappeared  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  consolidation  which,  after  many 
years  of  education  and  exhortation  by  Aus- 
tralian statesmen  and  patriots,  created  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia,  which  came 
into  official  existence  on  the  first  day  of 
January,  1901.  The  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment having  first  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
colonies,  the  formal  act  of  creation  was,  by 
act  of  the  British  Parliament,  followed  by 
the  Royal  Proclamation  of  Queen  Victoria, 

The  government  of  the  Commonwealth  is 
by  the  King,  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  King  being  represented  in 
Australia  by  a  Governor-General  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  Theoretically  the  veto 
power  of  the  King  is  unlimited,  but  is  never 
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leader  in  tegtslation  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  conditions  of  lat>or  and  its  laws  have 
often  been  the  nuKlcIs  which  other  f;t;iles 
and    the    Commoniveallh    have    f(il lowed. 
The  eight-hour  day  is  universal  in  all  indus- 
tries— I  am  not  sure  as  lo  uKriculture — 
without  legislation,  except  in  Xi-w  Zealand. 
As  the  result  of  lil>- 
eral    legislation    the 
states  or   the  Com- 
monwealth   have 
taken  over  virtually 
all  ser\-ices  which  are 
perfonned     in     this 
country-     l»y     quasi- 
public   corporations, 
including  control  of 
harbor  frontages.   In 
addition,  Victoria 
was  the  first  to  adopt 
the  following  impor- 
tant acts  in  the  inter- 
ests of  wage  earners: 


The  Victoria  Fac- 
tories and  Shops  .\ct 
is  as  stringent  a  law 
governing  factory 
conditions  as  could 
be  desired  by  any- 
one. A  factiiry  is 
any  place  in  which 
one  Chinese  or  four 
other  persons  are  en- 
gaged in  any  indus- 
trial otcu|>ation  in 
production  for  sale; 
a  shop  is  any  place 
in  which  roikIs  are 
e.xjxjsed  for  sale. 
Everv     factorv      or 


with 


vrtaii 


except  ioji^a-^loshops 
—  must  be  regi>lfrud, 
and  no  certilicate  of 
registry  will  i~sue  ex- 
cept uiHin  inspectors' 

certificate  ol  illness  for  the  puriM)Se  and 
it  cannoi  be  occupied  without  teriiiicate 
of  Tiiiistry.  Ami  the  Uiird  coiiviclion 
of  viiilation  of  any  jjrovJMim  of  ihe  act, 
in  addition  to  other  penalties,  cancels 
the  registry  and  puts  the  cwicern  out  of 
business.  1  laving  read  the  act  f  am  unable 
til  imagine  anything  which  any  wage  earner 


would   nish    commanded    or    prohibited 
— including  hours  of  labor  of  women  and 
children — which  is  not  commanded  or  pro- 
hibited in  this  act.    In  every  workroom  in 
which  a  Chinese  is  employed  "no  person 
shall  work  for  himself  or  for  hire  or  reward 
....     iH'fore  half-past  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing   or     after     five 
o'clock  in   the  even- 
ing, or  on  a  Saturday 
after  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  or  on 
a  Sunday  at  any  time 
whatever."     That 
would     seem     sufG- 
ciently  to  restrict  the 
most    industrious 
people      on      earth. 
Maximum  penalty 
for  first  oSense,  £50; 
for    second    offense, 
$135;  for  third  offense 
ditto   and    cancella- 
tion of  registry. 

In  the  metropoli- 
tan district  (Mel- 
bourne and  suburbs) 
all  shops  must  close  at 
six  p.  m.  and  at  one 
p.  m.  on  Saturdays. 
It  seems  to  be 
thought  unnecessary 
to  order  shops  to  be 
closi-d  on  Simdays. 
There  is  nothing  do- 
ing anyhow.  The 
trains  do  not  run 
Sundays;  the  tram 
service  (except 
church  cars)  begms 
after  church.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  state 
the  inimerous  excep- 
tion^  which  human- 
ity or  public  necessity 
•ibsiilutely  requires  or 
the  special  modifica- 
tiun-.  lor  different  oc- 
cupai  ions.  They  are 
all  thire.  There  is  an  e(|uallv  stringent 
Mines  Act. 

As  the  la-t  word  in  ihe  etTort  to  maintain 
indii-trial  peace  Victoria  has  provided  for 
Special  Wa.u'es  Hoards  which  can  be  created 
.IS  to  any  occupatinn  only  by  order  of  the 
Covemor  in  Council  alter  a  resolution  of 
Ijoth   Houses  of   Parliament  alhrming  its 
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Wales  followed  in  the  same  year  and  Queens- 
land in  1908.  In  that  year,  however,  the 
Commonwealth  passed  a  Pension  Act  which 
came  into  operation  in  19 10,  superseding 
the  acts  of  the  states  whose  pensioners  the 
Commonwealth  took  over.  Under  this  act 
men  of  sixty-five  years  of  age  or  women  of 
sixty  who  have  not  accumulated  property 
to  the  amount  of  £310  (Si 498)  and  who  have 
resided  in  the  Commonwealth  for  twenty 
years,  are  entitled  to  a  pension  in  such  an 
amount  as  shall  lift  their  total  income  from 
all  sources  except  friendly  societies  to  a 
maximum  of  £5  2  ($2 53)  a  year.  For  invalid 
pensions  in  case  of  permanent  disability 
five  years^  residence  and  the  age  of  sixteen 
is  required,  together  with  exidence  that  the 
immediate  relatives  of  the  pensioner  are 
imable  to  support  him.  As  I  read  the  ab- 
stract of  the  law  both  husbands  and  wives 
may  obtain  pensions.  At  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year  191 2  there  were  65,492 
pensioners  on  the  Commonwealth  roll,  and 
the  total  amount  paid  was  £1,497,330 
($7,277,024).  Of  the  pensioners  there  were 
94  men  for  each  100  women.  Victoria  also 
maintains  a  free  Labor  Bureau  and  in  19 10 
contributed  £1,043,262  ($5,070,013). 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Liberal  party  of  Victoria — ^and  I  think  of 
the  other  states — has  granted  to  wage  earn- 
ers all  that  as  wage  earners  they  are  known 
to  ask  for  in  any  country — good  factory 
conditions,  short  hours  of  labor  and  pro- 
tection from  competition  of  those  desiring 
to  work  longer  hours,  a  minimum  wage, 
restriction  of  apprenticeship,  in  many  cases 
preference  to  union  men,  a  free  Labor  Bu- 
reau and  Old  Age  Pensions.  It  is  difficult 
to  see  what  more  wage  earners  could  ask  as 
wage  earners. 

AND   THE   MILLEXXIUM   CAME   NOT 

Australian  labor  legislation  was  enacted 
as  an  assurance  of  industrial  peace.  Not  only 
has  it  not  accomplished  that,  but  it  seems 
to  have  set  employers  and  employed  quar- 
reling in  nearly  ever\'  occupation  that  is 
pursued.  I  caught  in  the  daily  press  of 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  during  the  few  days 
that  I  was  there,  references  to  five  serious 
strikes  in  important  industries  and  fifteen 
Wages  Board  Contests  and  it  was  by  no 
means  every  day  that  I  got  time  to  read  the 
papers.  In  Sydney  the  unions  were  urging 
the  state  government  to  take  over  the  iron 
and  bakerj'  industries.   One  of  the  important 


strikes  was  in  the  Victoria  state  coal  mine, 
which  was  not  profitable  with  the  wages  then 
paid.  The  Labor  party  will  sxistain  a  strike 
in  a  state  industry  just  as  readily,  or  about 
as  readily,  as  in  a  private  industry.  One 
leader  told  me  he  recognized  no  difference. 
One  meeting  of  labor  leaders  was  quoted  in 
the  press  as  favoring  agitation  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  New  South 
Wales  laws  prohibiting  strikes,  and  relying 
wholly  on  ^^legislation'*  to  accomplish  labor 
pvuposes.  By  "legislation'*  I  understood 
legislation  to  nationalize  industry.  I  pre- 
sume that  is  correct.  Such  continuous 
bickering,  of  course,  intensifies  class  feeling, 
which  among  many  means  class  hatred.  I 
do  not  think  it  good  for  Australians.  I  pre- 
sume that  the  evident  failure  of  present 
legislation  to  secure  industrial  peace  will  be 
assigned  as  a  conclusive  reason  for  the 
nationalization  of  all  industry. 

I  found  in  Australia,  as  elsewhere,  on  the 
part  of  labor  leaders  the  most  emphatic 
denunciation  of  violence  or  intimidation  in 
strikes,  and  I  also  found  there  as  elsewhere 
the  most  resolute  determination  that  rioting 
strikers  should  have  no  effective  interference 
from  public  authority,  either  police  or 
military.  In  a  strike  at  Brisbane,  for  days 
no  delivery  of  the  most  pressing  necessities 
was  permitted  except  ur)on  a  j>ermit  from 
strike  leaders,  and  order  was  finally  restored 
only  by  a  volunteer  force  recruited  from 
without  the  city.  I  do  not  think  there  can 
be  any  doubt  that  the  success  of  the  mob 
was  desired  by  every  member  of  the  Labor 
party.  The  disingenuousness  and  evasion 
of  labor  leaders  in  this  respect  is  the  greatest 
blot  on  trade  unionism  in  Australia  as  else- 
where. What  they  can  get  by  majority  vote 
they  are  entitled  to,  good  or  bad.  But 
obedience  to  law  is  the  first  duty  of  dtizens. 
There  have  been  no  such  dynanuting  out- 
rages as  have  disgraced  our  o\vn  country. 
Nor  did  I  learn  of  any  disposition  to  syn- 
dicalism or  sabotage.  In  my  opinion  an 
Australian  semi-socialist  government  would 
make  short  work  of  the  I.  W.  W. 

LAMNG   BRICKS   FOR   S3    A   DAY 

Nobody  can  say  that  the  wage  scales 
awarded  by  the  Wages  Boards  are  unrea- 
sonably high.  Most  of  them  seem  to  me 
imfortunately  low.  They  will  not  supf)ort 
the  standard  of  life  which  is  common  among 
wage  earners  in  this  countr>%  at  least  upon 
the  Pacific  Coast,  although  the  "cost  of 
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living"  is  less  in  Australia  than  with  us — 
partly  becaiise  of  a  less  generous  standard. 
The  highest  wage  quoted  by  the  Victorian 
Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  as  prevailing 
in  Melbourne  was  82  shU lings  sixpence 
($20.04)  per  week  for  marble  carvers.  In 
a  list  of  hundreds  of  minutely  classified  occu- 
pations in  the  Victorian  Year  Book  I  find 
just  sixty — and  this  includes  foremen — who 
receive  60  shillings  ($14.40)  per  week,  but 
less  than  the  marble  car\-eTs.  A  first-class 
plumber  gels  66  shillings  (S15.84)  per  week, 
and  a  bricklayer  12  shillings  ($2.88)  per  day. 
InSanFranciscoaplumbergets$5.soperday 
and  a  bricklayer  S7.50,  subject  to  shading 
on  the  sly  when  business  is  dull.  In  Vic- 
toria the  majority  of  adult  employes  in  the 
skilled  trades  get,  I  should  think,  about  40 
shillings — roughly  $10 — per  week.  The 
average  weekly  wage  of  all  persons  for  whom 
Wages  Boards  had  acted  is  stated  in  the 
Victorian  Year  Book  to  be  16  shillings  10 
pence  ($4.04)  per  week.  But  that  indudes 
apprentices,  young  people  and  everybody, 
male  and  female,  city  and  country.  No  one 
will  call  ijiat  excessive.  Most  people  will 
call  it  too  low  to  support  life  properly.  It 
is  far  below  the  average  wage  prevailing  on 
our  Pacific  Coast  where  the  climate  is  similar. 
The  result  of  the  prevailing  ill  feeling 
must  be  a  reduction  of  the  unit  of  production 
per  man,  which  raises  cost  and  makes  it 
more  and  more  difficult  for  domestic  indus- 
try to  compete  with  imported  products. 
Most  remarkable,  if  true  as  reported  to  me, 
is  the  excessive  disposition  to  limit  output 
on  public  works.  The  "government  stroke" 
is  constantly  referred  to.  Of  course  wage 
earners  in  Australia,  as  in  this  country,  are 
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all  dominated  by  the  fallacy  that  to  reduce 
the  output  per  man  per  day  will  make  room 
for  more  people  to  earn  money.  One  would 
think  that  wage  earners  who  are  continually 
urged  to  regard  the  government  as  them- 
selves would  be  inclined  to  help  themselves 
along  by  putting  in  pretty  good  licks. 

There  is  much  talk  of  the  high  cost  of 
living,  but  the  majority  seems  to  believe 
that  the  price  of  living  can  be  reduced  by 
increasing  costs.  It  is  the  ill  feeling  be- 
tween classes  and  not  high  wages  that  seems 
to  make  it  difficult  for  manufactures  to 
flourish  as  it  would  seem  they  should  do  in 
so  rich  a  land.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Victorian  Chamber  of  Manufactures — a 
strongly  protectionist  organization  which 
exists  in  most  or  all  of  the  Australian  states 
— the  president  deplored  the  fact  that  in 
spite  of  all  they  could  do,  competing  im- 
ports were  increasing  year  by  year.  To 
meet  this  situation  the  orgaiuzed  manu- 
facturers are  insistent  for  an  increase  of 
tariff  rates  which  the  Labor  government  is 
inclined  to  give  only  on  assurance  that  the 
increased  protection  shall  inure  mainly  to 
the  benefit  of  the  wage  earners.  This  policy 
is  referred  to  in  the  Commonwealth  Year 
Book  as  the  "New  Protection,"  but  it  seems 
to  me  I  have  heard  of  it  before. 

Upon  the  whole  I  cannot  but  think  that 
Australian  legislation  in  the  supposed  inter- 
est of  labor  is  making  such  a  disturbance  in 
the  economic  balance  of  nature  that  it  will 
in  the  end  redound  to  the  injury  of  those 
who  cause  the  trouble.  I  don't  know.  I 
hope  I  am  mistaken,  for  I  like  the  Austral- 
ians nith  all  their  vagaries  which  I  fear  are 
not  good  for  them. 
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TO  most  Americans  the  Philippines  have 
been  and  still  are  terra  incognita. 
Despite  this  fact,  however,  few  of  our 
people  hesitate  to  declare  the  islands  a 
burden  to  us,  and  that  we  would  be  well  rid 
of  them.  When  pressed  to  explain  such 
attitude,  they  refer  vaguely  to  the  exp)ense 
of  the  islands  to  the  United  States,  to  pos- 
sible trouble  with  Japan, and  to  our  unfitness 
to  govern  dependencies.  When  told  that 
the  islands  are  entirely  self-supporting,  that 
talk  of  war  with  Japan  is  foolish,  and  that 
the  constructive  work  of  our  government  in 
the  Philippines  is  a  model  to  the  nations, 
they  express  mild  surprise  and  then — forget 
all  about  it.  The  heartbreaking  thing  to 
Americans  who  have  labored  and  are  labor- 
ing to  do  something  worth  while  in  the 
Philippines  is  this  utter  ignorance  and  in- 
diflFerence  of  their  fellow-countrymen  both 
as  to  the  work  already  done  and  to  the 
further  needs  of  the  situation.  It  is  incon- 
ceivably hard  to  rouse  the  average  American 
to  an  interest  in  anything  which  does  not 
concern  his  own  pocketbook  or  the  welfare 
of  his  p)articular  conmiunity. 

INTEREST   STIRRING 

Faint  though  they  be,  there  are  now  signs 
that  this  condition  of  things  is  gradually 
changing.  Willy-nilly,  Americans  are  com- 
ing to  realize  that  as  a  nation  we  cannot  live 
to  ourselves  alone,  and  in  the  wider  vision 
which  is  unfolding  the  Philippines  take  their 
place  and  loom  with  a  constantly  increasing 
interest.  The  leaven  planted  in  a  thousand 
communities  by  returning  officers  and  em- 
ployes and  the  wonder  pictures  painted  by 
tourists  and  travelers  of  the  marvels  worked 
by  their  brothers  in  the  Far  East  are  begin- 
ning to  thrill  through  the  inert  masses  of  the 
community.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
are  taking  up  the  tale  and  giving  more  and 
more  space  to  affairs  Philippine,  and  to  those 
other  problems  of  dramatic  interest  in  the 


Orient  wherein  China  and  Japan  occupy  the 
stage.  And  last  but  not  least,  the  remark- 
able Philippine  exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific International  Exposition,  showing  the 
resources  and  commercial  possibilities  of  the 
islands,  the  accomplishments  in  sanitation, 
education,  transportation  and  good  govern- 
ment, is  causing  multiplied  thousands  to 
inquire  more  seriously  into  the  matter  of  our 
relations,  present  and  future,  to  that  distant 
archipelago. 

Much  breath  has  been  wasted  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  acquired  the 
islands  originally.  We  did  acquire  them, 
and  by  destroying  Spanish  sovereignty  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  establishing  and 
maintaining  a  government  of  law  and  order 
imtil  such  time,  at  least,  as  we  could  honor- 
ably withdraw.  While  our  occupation  was 
not  coupled  with  any  promise  to  grant  the 
Filipinos  independence,  then  or  later,  we  did 
undertake  to  make  their  interest  our  first 
thought  and  to  give  them  such  participation 
in  public  affairs  as  was  consistent  with  good 
government.  Having  solenmly  pledged  our- 
selves to  this,  all  talk  of  selling  the  islands 
to  some  foreign  power  is  idle,  while  none  but 
renegades  would  countenance  their  being 
taken  from  us,  through  war  or  otherwise, 
without  a  struggle.  Justice  and  decency 
require  either  that  such  islands  remain  an 
integral  part  of  our  country  or  that  we 
eventually  turn  them  over  to  the  Filipino 
people.    No  other  solution  is  possible. 

THE  ITCH  OF  AUTONOMY 

We  acquired  the  islands  by  conquest  and 
purchase  from  Spain.  No  native  govern- 
ment was  destroyed,  for  none  in  fact  ever 
existed.  Had  we  originally  declared  the 
islands  a  permanent  possession  of  the 
United  States,  as  we  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  do  and  as  was  done  with  Porto  Rico, 
much  of  the  subsequent  unrest  and  agitation 
would  have  been  avoided  and  the  economic 
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biluitti'jrj  01  the  Dr-mir>'  would  r^  far  u:  ad- 
vaij'.*.'  of  what  it  i*-  t'xiav.  }  (^r  y. »::.':  rf-ayju 
I; o  ■'  - f .  r.  'i •  ■ ' ! ;;  r a  *  i '  •:.  wa^  :r. ad *: .  t  h  j  -r  CT'.-a :  ir- 2 
a  ::atura:  J:-.;^r';-->.':.  or,  •;■*;  :.ii:;\^  :r.::.':  :hat 
v>K^^^;r  or  latt.-r  v.*.-  v.o..;d  v.: '.h draw  ::.  tht.ir 
fav'ir.  A-  a  '.''.'.•-'-'..■^*-:.'.' .  '.».r-,a.:.  •..•tt.vm^ 
of  ih':  ;y.';/:..a' i'.:.  f.a-.'.  ::.':.;•'-':  ::.  a  <:ori- 
^txij/T  a;. 'J  j:.r'-a-';'.a'  '.  ^.a:'  '"  f'-r  :::df- 
p'-i/i'-: '.'.  :;.'''.a:  *' -.  ■.^■/'  :'-  '.■.•.•.■■va"':»:  fiar- 
\<-^i  '-:  ar.-.a::'/' !-".  a*  •.  '"^v.'.-r::  •>:  i:\*:r\- 

aijv  r<.';,-.'d<'ra'/i*  .:•.•"*::,*;/.!  r,  !-.a;.d  ♦;r.t«rr- 

1  ■  1  ■  t  •        I 

hirir:,  a;^:>;j«r':  ^o  a/j\ a •.•;:;:•;  ;;  ?;.(:  ::.aV:ria] 
n.-;".'J:(-raii^':.  '.:'  u.*.-  '<■-:  '.»■'.■  i.:.d  ''7  -.he  f;r«.- 
at:!.;;?  'jI  a  :'»«•. i:.;:  of  '.'■:  :.':*■:.('  *■:.  *.h'.-  part 
of  ra;>i^;j  ha-.*;  'At-;.  'L--J;>iaT»;d  i:i  «.;.di*'-'* 
lalk  aj:d  wri^ ;:;::-  a*/.;?  ■■;yy.i:i'.a]  id'ra]-"' 
and  th<:  tvra;.:.v  *A  Arr.'.ri'a-.:;  rjJ«.-. 

Th<;n:  i-  ho  o/jcstiori  hut  that  i><.TmariCJjt 
occupation,  in  v^me  form,  wouJd  he  the 
HrnsihJc*.  logical  course*  and  to  the  lx--l  in  ter- 
es th  of  all  concerned.  'I "he  L'nite^l  Slates 
would  ihu-^  acouire  uni>recedented  trade 
opi><irturjitir  -  and  a  y^urce  of  unhamix-red 
d<jnjie.-tic  -upj^ly  for  the  hundn-d-^of  millions 
of  rlollar.-"  worth  of  tro}>ical  pn>*iuct.s  now 
iini>«>rted  anjjually  from  foreijrn  countries, 
wliiJe  the  i'iJipino-  v.ould  h«-  as.- u red  the  con- 
lirju<d  \Ai-'h.'^-  of  )i*^A  ;:overnment  and 
tliat  proh-MJoij  from  ihen.-el\e-  aijd  from 
out-id<'  ij:tc-ri(;ren<.e  which  tJiev  (an  jjever 
hope  to  a(}iie\e  ui.aidrd. 

'\\\i'.  i'hihpjiin^'  i-land-.  a-ide  from  Uieir 
hlrat«'t.Mc  >il nation  ii';ini<-<JiateJv  arljat.ent  to 
tile  ci.jjtcr  of  v.orld  pojnilation  where  the 
(omm*  r<  iai  po--ihi;itir.- of  the  future  -ta'jLr<r 
thf  inia^/inatioij.  j>ro(|uM-.  or  (an  jjnKJuce, 
V, itiiiji  th' rij-il\«-..  ;i|]  tho-c  tropical  com- 
nioditii-  v,[ii<  li  the  I'jjitrd  State-  ijcetK  and 
nj!i-t  li.r. «-.  hut  lor  '.vliiflj  we  an-  now  (le- 
pijiduit  i:j>';ii  tin-  ;.'ood  will  anri  tarilT  rejfu- 
l;iti';ii  n\  i'ir«i;.^!i  ( <»ujit  ri«-.  To  reliiKjui^h 
till-  I  r«  im  iid<iu  [>ot«-jii  iaI  as-el,  when  by  so 
i\i)\\\'4  \".<  V.  ill  iiH-'.  iiahly  jircjiidice  tlu-  inter- 
<■  I  -  1)1  tin-  M-ry  jMoj>I«'  v.hom  we  j^rofe^s  to 
•(r\<-.  '.v«>Mld  \){'  i\.\\i}'^i-\\\i'r  i/i  keeping  with 
iIji-  pn;\iii<  iali-ni  whi*  h  ha-  «'\'(T  <  haract.er- 
i/rf|  our  l<-;.'i-hitor.-  and  jx'ople  iji  dralin^ 
with  foni:.MJ  trade  and  overseas  ( onnnen:(?. 
It  may  hi-  arj/urd  ijiat  to  n  tain  the 
i-lan(K  wouM  Im-  a  hrea(  h  of  faith  toward  the 
l-ili|>ino  j>e(»plr.  :iiid  that  they  do  not  ron- 
^i^l^r  it  to  their  interest  that  our  sovereignty 
(ontinue.     There   would   l>e   no   breach   of 


faith,  fcir  nfiU.idv  wiih  autbori:v  !•■.  -cteaL 
har  ever  j»romised  iiidt'T»erjdt"ijct  :•:  liit 
island-,  nor  i^  it  cenairi  iha.i  iht-  rt.-siK>n>I:»r. 
;>ro;»erLy-<wr;inx:  elemt-T:!  iht-rt-  vmuJ-J  n-.i: 
gladiy  wticome  our  peimantjri:  occuiia-'j-jL. 

Hor..  J.  M.  I.dckin>rc..  a  I>em:»zri.:.  a:':tr 

a  r:.i*<  th-'rv-uiih  jKiTHjna:  study  ■>:  I'hi.i:- 
j'inv  rc-ndit ]•.»:>  whiic  .Secretary  •  •:'  Wi^r.saiJ: 

!i  :   ■•>.'."/  ••;';i"»-:tc  :rji-  drmiinci.-     r.tr   inat.- 
;.»•.-::'■'.•:.■•.    ;--*.!J  !.  \  ii-.ec.  viul-d  rt^c^rC  >:irr  t 
'  .':.--r.rr:;.'i.-r  \^i:h  ;ii:r:ema: ]■..!..   Tne;  rr^i::it 
:-.;.:  :-.r  r  v.  r:. ::.•:•:.:  -n  »ujd  :l1j  ir-ic  :t)^  n^ndi- 
'■:  i.  \':'.\  ■■■  '■  ■  w  'A-i  'j-'iriTiLTt  :ht  Tn-^>r<^r.  iri:.: 
th«;  t'irr.i'.^'.rL'.i  -r.  f\er;  n-i:rj-.»u:  'luisiat   ir.:er- 
{t:r*'.K    ■■■'.]■':   -I":   '?»t-  s-jCi:e«--fLili_v    currk-c    .ir- 
ir.j;*   w.'.T;   V.  ._ifi   'n.-  ir.terrii.^  di^^<•^Jsi.l^.^   arit 
pr'.f'ja"'^:;.'  ■.:■.  11  .var.  irjd  :hiii  if  iht  Uaiit-c  >Lii:o- 
did  rif'i  intiritrc  ihcy  w-.i-Jd  f:il]  an  ea?A   prt* 

When  analyzed,  the  conception  \hixi  i*i:r 
continued  >ij\ereifmty  aind protect ic>r-  "wouid 
infringe  any  e^•Mrntial  right?  of  the  FiJipinc» 
fx-^jple  will  he  fnund  absurd.  The  pkanici- 
[.Mition  already  accorded  them  in  the  govern- 
ment could  be  ^teadilv  increa>ed  tmiij  thev 
wouhl  eventually  «K:cupy  something  of  ihe 
rehition  to  the  I'nited  States  that  Canada 
and  Au-tralia  hold  to  Great  Britain.  The 
a(  c./ptance  and  retoirnition  of  such  a  l:K"^nd 
w(»uid  be  a  -ri.all  j)rice  to  pay  for  peace  and 
order,  for  tht-  fru  fl(»m  of  our  markets,  for 
jinjti'Ction  a;:ainrt  foreign  aggression  and 
for  tho-e  other  (ountless  prix'ileges  which 
w<»uid  naturally  ll<"w  from  connection  with 
a  i:r«.-at  and  liber tv-h.ivins  nation. 

WILL   rUL   M.\^^I.^  (.\IN   BY  INDEPEXDENXE? 

While  it  i-  altoirether  probable  that  the 
j)re-eni-day  j^rou])  of  native  fwliticians.  en- 
(ouraj:ed  by  an  unthinking  element  among 
our  own  jMrople,  will  continue  to  cr^'  for 
immediate  and  ai)>ulute  independence  with- 
out thoujiht  or  care  of  consequences,  signs 
are  not  wantinji  that  the  rising  generation, 
educated  to  a  i)n)ader  conception  of  their 
<jpj)(>rtunitie>  and  limitations,  will  seriously 
he-^itate  before  a>kin;:  us  to  cast  them  adrift 
ujxm  the  ])iratical  >ea  of  international  poli- 
tic-. It  would  be  well  for  our  Congress, 
before  commit t in j^  itself  to  the  indep>endence 
|)rogram,  to  verify,  first,  whether  those  who 
now  so  \'(Kiferously  demand  such  action 
really  re[)resent  the  intelligent,  responsible 
thought  of  the  community,  and,  second, 
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I  believe  they  are  mistaken  in  thinking 
their  people  now  ready  to  assume  such  a 
burden,  or  that  it  would  be  to  their  interest 
to  do  so.  It  is  an  unpopular  view  to  express 
at  this  time  in  native  political  circles  but  it 
nowise  follows  that  those  who  so  believe  and 
so  express  themselves  are  not  better  friends 
of  the  Filipino  people  than  those  others  who, 
for  various  ends,  proclaim  othervvise. 

THE    HAVOC    WROUGHT    BY    PARTY    POLITICS 

Our  policy  has  been  one  of  altruism  un- 
precedented in  colonial  administration, 
though  we  have  gotten  little  credit  therefor. 
Actual  participation  in  public  affairs  has 
been  accorded  the  natives  up  to  the  limit  of 
safety  and  while,  unfortunately,  the  effect 
of  such  liberal  policy  has  been  to  cause 
them  to  constantly  cry  *'more,  more,"  it 
should  require  no  argument  to  convince 
that  by  prematurely  placing  the  control  of 
affairs — or  any  considerable  portion  thereof 
— in  untrained  and  incompetent  hands,  the 
end  sought  must  not  only  be  delayed  but 
seriously  jeopardized.  This  condition  of 
affairs  now  threatens  in  the  islands. 

It  would  certainly  be  an  astute  person 
who  could  tell  why  a  Democrat  should  feel 
one  way  about  our  responsibilities  in  the 
islands  and  a  Republican  another.  Yet 
when  the  Democratic  party  came  into  power 
it  felt  impelled  to  get  busy  and  do  some- 
thing to  justify  its  stand,  in  one  form  or 
another,  for  the  immediate  or  early  inde- 
pendence of  the  Filipino  people.  Whereupon 
partisan  politics  were  injected  for  the  first 
time  into  a  situation  where  broad  statesman- 
ship and  ability  to  deliver  the  goods  had 
formerly  been  the  criterion  governing  ap- 
pointments. As  a  result  the  espirit  dc  corps 
of  as  fine  a  body  of  civil  servants  as  was  ever 
built  up  in  any  country  has  been  completely 
shattered.  Native  sources  of  information 
have  been  relied  upon  almost  exclusively 
and  |>r()mises  given  and  expectations  fos- 
tered in  the  matter  of  independence  which 
succeeding  officials  may  have  to  swallow. 
Partv  T)olitics  can  have  onlv  a  baneful  in- 
fluencc  upon  this  Philippine  ciuestion.  It  is 
a  matter  which  concerns  us  not  as  Repub- 
licans or  Democrats  but  as  American  citi- 
zens, interested  in  the  prestige  of  our  com- 
mon countrv.  The  verv  best  administrators 
possible  should  be  obtained  and  kept  on  the 
job  just  so  long  as  they  could  be  persuaded  to 
remain.   This  is  the  only  satisfactory  way. 


THE  JONES  BILL  BEFORE  CONGRESS 

As  to  the  preamble  of  the  Jones  Bill,  now 
pending  before  Congress,  wherein  a  definite 
promise  is  made   that   independence   ^ill 
eventually  be  granted  the    Philippines,   I 
believe  it  extremely  unwise  to  comniit  our 
people  to  any  such  proposition  at  this  time. 
As  previously  stated,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  those  now  demanding  independ- 
ence represent  the  real  interests  or  better 
judgment  of   the  masses  of   the    Filipino 
people,  while  it  is  altogether  impossible  to 
foresee  what  may  be  the  needs  of  the  situa- 
tion before  such  guarantee  can  possibly  take 
effect.     To  place  such  a  pledge    on    the 
statute  books  would  simply  mean  a  leap  in 
the  dark,  with  a  consequent  embarrassment 
to  our  people  should  a  turn  in  affairs  make 
it  wise  to  recede  therefrom.    Another  effect 
would  be  to  peq)etuate  and  increase  the 
clamor  of  those  who  believe  or  profess  that 
the  islands  are  now  ready  for  independence, 
and  place  a  i>owerful  weapon  in  their  hands 
to  overwhelm  those  who  might  prefer  our 
continued  sovereignty.     This  latter   class 
would  find  it  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
secure  a  hearing  in  the  face  of  a  j>ositive 
declaration  upon  our  part  that  we  intended 
to  withdraw  from  the  islands. 

Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  existing  un- 
certainty concerning  the  future  is  alto- 
gether unsatisfactory  and  some  definite 
period  of  calm  is  imperative  if  the  islands  are 
ever  to  amount  to  anything  economically, 
the  following  plan  is  suggested  as  being 
without  i)rejudice  to  anyone:  A  simple 
declaration  by  Congress  that  nothing  will  be 
done,  one  way  or  another,  in  the  matter  of 
granting  independence  to  the  Philippines 
for,  say,  thirty  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  subject  would  be  considered.  In 
the  interim  the  will  of  the  entire  Filipino 
people — as  distinguished  from  an  infinitesi- 
mal minority — would  have  so  developed 
and    crv'stallizcd    that  it  could  be  intelli- 

m 

gently  exercised  and  a  determination 
reached  whether  or  not  a  separation  was 
advisable.  This  would  largely  relieve  the 
present  agitation  and  unrest,  would  stimu- 
late the  material  progress  of  the  country, 
and  give  the  people  an  opportunity  to  "find 
themselves."  No  possible  harm  would 
result  from  waiting  a  bit,  whereas  irrepara- 
ble injury  may  be  worked  both  the  Filipino 
people  and  the  United  States  by  precipitate 
action. 
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subdued  laughter  and  the  prideful  content- 
ment of  her  face  it  was  hard  to  believe. 

Guizot's  air  was  that  of  ecstatic  and 
bustling  obvious  proprietorship.  He  sat 
close  to  the  mother — both  of  them  beaming 
on  the  glowing  enthusiasm  of  the  boy,  nod- 
ding to  each  other  or  to  me  with  a  sort  of 
"what-do-you-think-of-that"  effect  at  al- 
most everything  he  said,  and,  I  veritably 
believe,  holding  hands  under  the  table  all 
the  while.  In  short,  it  w^as  a  picture  of  one 
of  those  comfortable,  wholesome  romances 
of  middle  age  that  warms  one's  heart  with  a 
sympathetic  sense  of  well-wushing.  Guizot 
and  she  were  natives  of  the  same  little 
proven ^al  town  and  had  been  young  sweet- 
hearts— not  as  children,  for  he  was  several 
years  her  senior — but  when  he  came  home 
from  his  second  year  at  the  war  college  he 
learned  that  the  little  girl  who  had  so 
obviously  admired  him  in  his  first  uniform 
had  not  forgotten  him  and  was  no  longer  a 
child.  But  he  was  gazetted  for  the  Nine- 
teenth Corps  and  it  was  five  years  before  he 
came  back  to  France,  where  romance  does 
not  interfere  too  much  with  economy.  She 
had  been  married  to  Savarde,  an  artillery 
expert  who  w^as  killed  a  few  years  later  in 
experiments  with  explosive  F,  a  picric  com- 
pound that  was  to  be  perfected  by  his  son 
and — as  is  generally  said — his  widow, 
within  two  years  after  the  lad's  graduation 
from  the  polytechnic  where  his  comrade  of  a 
young  mother  had  done  much  to  help  him 
to  the  honors  that  he  earned.  She  was 
credited  with  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of 
artillery  as  any  officer  in  the  French  army 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  she  procured  the  draft- 
ings and  specifications  of  the  Stutz  shrapnel 
from  the  Essen  works  before  the  Imperial 
Staff  had  passed  upon  them — but  that  con- 
siderably anticipates.  WTien  I  saw  her  at 
the  Tunisian  Cafe  theatre  the  task  that  she 
had  set  for  herself  was  almost  completed. 
Her  son's  success  seemed  assured.  That 
very  afternoon  the  day  of  her  marriage  to 
Guizot  had  been  rather  indefinitely  set  at 
the  time  of  the  boy's  return  from  his  mission. 
Savarde  was  a  tall,  lithe  figure  of  a  lad,  his 
snapping  black  eyes  sparkling  with  sup- 
pressed excitement,  his  strong,  white  teeth 
gleaming  against  the  dusk  of  his  desert 
burned  skin-T  was  glad  to  resign  to  him 
and  I  went  back  to  Marseilles  on  the  very 
morning  that  a  Berber  boy  tapi)ed  at  Ma- 
dame Savarde's  shutter,  and  stood  there  in 
the  earliest  opal  sheen  of  the  Tunisian  morn- 


ing, a  bearded,  bare-legged,  ragged  figure, 
none  too  dean,  caressing  her  hand,  laughing 
at  her  fears,  and  finally  kissing  her  good-by 
to  go  scuttling  off  to  mix  with  the  native 
street  stream  flowing  toward  the  Gare  du 
Sud. 

The  Berber  boy  never  retiuned  from  the 
desert.     The  Information  Division  knows 
all  about  that  now;  it  should  have  known 
then  that  the  archaeological  expedition  of 
Herr  Federmuss  of  Jena  was  far  afield  in 
Hassi  Mey,  and  no  sand  glasses  should  have 
disguised  the  red  puffy  face  of  von  Grunni- 
ger.     The  fact  that  the  Almosino  woman 
who  is  said  to  be  his  wife  was  with  him 
should  have  been  sufficient  warning  to  the 
Paris  office.     It  was  not  yoimg  Savarde's 
fault    that    the    enemy    forestalled    him. 
Grunniger  was  established  at  Hassi  under 
Turkish    protection    when    the    lad    left 
Wargla.    All  that  ever  came  back  out  of  the 
desert  was  a  little  letter  written  to  the 
mother  with  a  gritty  lead  pencil  on  sand- 
grimed  note-pages,   and  a  badly  printed 
bluish  photograph  of  that  Berber  boy — 
laughing.    A  section  of  the  Autumn  Hajj 
caravan  was  cut  up  at  Wadi  Mey  not  ten 
miles  from  Grunniger*s  station  and  that  was 
a  coarse  piece  of  work,  but  the  completion 
of  it  was  coarser.    A  wounded  horse  stag- 
gered into  Hassi  and  by  some  quirk  of  fate 
straight  up  to  the  door  of  Grunniger's  little 
mud  cubicle.  The  boy  had  managed  to  cut 
his  way  out.  The  French  were  already  repre- 
sented at  Hassi.    Tar  Alik  was  there,  and 
Alik  is  a  fellow  of  Oxford,  but  Grunniger 
never  suspected  his  servant.     One  of  the 
agreements  Savarde  had  been  sent  out  to 
get  was  rolled  in  an  oiled-paper  carrying- 
case  in  the  hilt  of  his  yataghan.     Tarik 
made  a  report  of  all  that  happened  and  when 
one  of  those  desert  people  knows  English  he 
writes  it  wdth  a  seeing  eye.    Tank's  letter 
began  with  a  sharp  twenty-word  sketch  of 
that  stumbling  horse  and  its  swaying  bur- 
den toiling  along  the  crest  of  a  flinty  hill, 
and  crossing  between  him  and  the  cfisk  of 
the  setting  sun — black — it  left  a  picture. 

Straight  to  the  cool  of  Grunniger's  door — 
they  picked  the  slumped  figure  from  the 
packed  clay,  carried  it  in  and  laid  it  on  the 
woman's  bed.  The  boy  was  delirious,  from 
the  sun — he  had  not  been  seriously  wounded 
— and  he  bahljled  of  something  more  than 
green  fields.  He  called  that  evil  woman 
**mother,"  which  is  a  very  common  thing  in 
such  circumstances,  nurses  tell  me.    She  sat 
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was  ready  to  laugh  at  him  until  I  had  seen 
her  again.  Then  I  could  believe.  Not  a 
line  had  been  fretted  in  her  face.  It  was 
singularly  smooth,  and,  I  thought,  lifeless. 
The  mouth  was  as  though  the  gentle  little 
quirks  at  the  comer  had  been  smoothed  out 
with  an  iron.  Her  brows  were  level,  and 
tresses  of  snow-white  hair,  curiouslv  local- 
ized,  had  ap{xared  at  her  temples.  These, 
brushed  straight  back,  contrived  vdth  the 
lines  of  her  face,  a  significant  effect  of 
parallelism — you  see  it  in  Eg>ptian  statuary 
and  in  the  figures  on  Etruscan  f)otter>'. 

She  sp^jke  to  me  cordially  enough,  but 
ynth  just  as  few  words  as  expressed  pre- 
cisely what  she  had  to  say,  calling  my  name, 
but  with  no  reference  to  our  pre\'ious 
meeting. 

"Quite  mad,"  Goncourt  explained,  ''but 
a  fortuitous  aberration  for  France.  Nothing 
would  indicate  it  to  one  who  had  not  known 
her  before.  Grunniger  has  felt  it,  and  the 
Almosino  woman.  Germany  has  felt  it 
heavily  already  and  ^ith  much  more  weight 
to  fall." 

When  that  business  was  over  I  served 
with  her  often.  Guizot  was  on  the  General 
Staff.  His  sorrow  had  marked  him  deeply. 
I  think  he  threw  my  work  i^-ith  hers  as  much 
as  he  could.  I  was  sincerely  sympathetic 
and  she  trusted  me  as  much  as  she  trusted 
anyone. 

She  deser\'ed  so  much  that  they  could  not 
deny  her  the  ix)st  at  La  Haye  Farm  when 
the  German  advance  was  sweej^ing  toward 
the  Mame.  She  would  Ix?  invaluable  there 
in  the  organization  of  the  artiller\'  defense, 
and  though  it  was  far  out  of  my  line  of  work 
she  asked  for  me  as  assistant.  Guizot,  who 
was  a  General  of  Division,  did  every^thing 
in  his  power  to  prevent  her  going,  but  it  was 
futile.  He  rcxie  in  the  big  gray  staff  auto- 
mobile that  t(x>k  us  to  La  Have,  and  showed 
as  much  emotion  as  is  permissible  for  a  gen- 
eral officer  in  the  field  and  perhaps  a  little 
more,  when  she  had  placidly  bidden  him 
good-by  and  stumped  into  the  tiled  kitchen 
in  her  jx^asant's  clogs,  to  lx?stow  her  small 
belongings  in  the  small,  deep,  clean  room 
beyond.  He  sUkkI  watching  her  until  the 
shadows  obscured  her,  then  he  turned  and 
seized  me,  his  lingers  biting  fiercely  through 
the  denim  of  my  peasant's  blouse. 

*'Payot,"  he  said  hoarsely,  *'this  is  a  terri- 
ble thing.  This  place  will  be  a  shambles  in 
the  morning  and  she  is  here,  because  she 
wants  to  sec  it,^^ 


I  started — \-isibly,  I  suppose.  Iknewtbat 
La  Haye  was  the  most  important  artillery 
obser\'ation  station  along  the  Mame  valley. 
£ver>'  possible  gun-emplacement   fcx*  six 
miles  was  in  sight  from  the  little  rise  of 
ground  on  which  huddled  the  thatched  and 
whitewashed    farm    buildings    with    their 
plumage  of  pert  poplars,  and  across  the  nar- 
row dip,  nine  thousand  meters  away,  was 
the   line  of  low  hills  behind   whidi    the 
demobilized  army  of  eastern  France  was 
concentrating  again  after  the  first  great 
error  of  the  war.    The  farm  was  a  ranging 
station  from  which  could  be  located  and 
reported  ever\'  hostile  firing  battery  on  the 
north,  and  by  which  the  fall  and  burst  of 
French  shells  could  be  regulated  almost  as 
one  would  finger  the  keyboard  of  a  piano. 
The  advantage  of  ha\'ing  there  an  observer 
who  unden^tood  artillery  as  an  engine  driver 
knows  his  valves  was  incalculable,  but  I 
instantly   knew   that  another  xeascxi   ex- 
plained her  presence. 

"I  leave  you  here  to  guard  everything 
there  is  for  me/*  Guizot  said,  still  heading  my 
arms  and  gazing  hopelessly  into  n^  face. 
I  couldn*t  say  anything.  I  tried  to  express 
it  when  I  took  his  hand. 

''I  know/'  I  said.  '*I  was  at  Tunis  and  I 
know." 

The  big  touring  car  turned  and  went 
putt'ing  off  to  the  south,  hidden  from  the 
north  hills  and  the  sky  by  the  fringe  of  dark 
ix)plars  along  the  Epemay  road. 

There  was  a  sort  of  aureate  dust-hase 
against  the  early  afternoon  sun,  like  an 
impalpable  rain  of  golden  mist,  but  that 
was  the  only  sign  to  the  south  and  west 
that  told  that  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
marching  feet  had  passed  that  way  in  the 
preceding  twenty-four  hours.  Among  the 
trees  to  the  north  was  a  faint  stirring  of 
dust,  scarcely  discernible  with  glasses. 
Steely  flecks,  high  against  the  sky  bom 
which  dropped  down  a  droning  hum  uke  the 
sound  of  a  distant  sawmill,  were  three 
Taubes  \\'ith  stubby  wings  outspread — that 
was  all  that  warned  of  the  approach  of  other 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  feet.  An  impor- 
tant gander  led  a  waddling  file  in  from  the 
dustv  road;  thev  had  not  been  disturbed 
and  seemed  to  be  contentedly  commoiting 
on  the  facts.  A  broken-kneed  Norman 
mare,  spared  by  her  infirmity  from  the 
artillery  mobilization,  thrust  her  shaggy 
head  from  the  half-door  of  the  bam  and 
whickered  for  her  evening  meal.    Five  oows 
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were  luxuriating  in  an  unguarded  haycock 
and  lowing  to  be  milked.  I  saw  that  I  had 
something  to  do  to  prove  the  story  of  my 
clothes  and  look  of  idiocy.  I  went  to  the 
thatch  and  called  the  station's  code  letter. 
The  gray  smoke  plume  from  a  factor>-  stack 
far  across  the  valley  wavered  instantly  in 
reply.  1  turned  and  hobbled  down  to  my 
work. 

Madame  Savarde  had  a  fire  in  the  clean 
hearth.  She  did  not  rise  from  her  cooking  or 
turn  her  head.  Over  her  stooping  figure  I 
could  see  the  low  couch  against  the  wall,  and 
propped  on  a  ledge  above  the  pillow,  two 
photographs.  One  pictured  a  young  artil- 
ler>'  officer  in  braver^'  of  full  aguillettes,  the 
other  was  of  a  ragged  and  burnoused  Berber. 
It  was  obviously  no  place  for  them.  I 
cleared  my  throat  as  though  to  speak.  She 
followed  my  glance  and  then  I  saw  an  evi- 
dence of  her  weakness.  She  shrank  back  as 
though  she  feared  \'iolence,  eyes  on  me,  hand 
extended  behind  her,  groping,  and  so  until 
she  had  crossed  the  threshold — it  was  like  a 
child  caught  \nth  some  forbidden  thing. 
Her  eyes  never  left  me  until  she  had  stowed 
the  pictures  in  the  bosom  of  her  coarse  dress. 
Not  a  word  passed,  and  I  went  out  to  the 
evening  work  of  a  French  farm.  I  was  aware 
of  a  sound  that  had  been  in  my  ears  for 
sometime  but  that  1  had  somehow  failed  to 
comprehend — a  still  pulsing  rumble,  too 
continuous  for  summer  thunder,  too  reso- 
nant for  trains  on  the  bridge  at  Epemay.  It' 
was  the  guns  at  Rheims. 

I  had  half  finished  milking  when  I  knew 
that  there  was  someone  standing"' at  my 
back  in  the  door  of  the  shed.  I  st^ed 
vacantly  up  and  though  I  knew  what  to  ex- 
pect the  sight  of  a  man  there  threatening  me 
with  his  stubby  rifle  and  laughing  over  the 
sights,  sent  a  prickling  shiver  up  my  spine. 
It  was  a  German  dragoon  in  neutral  gray — 
gray  from  hciid  to  foot,  his  very  stubble  of 
beard  and  heavy  eyebrows  were  powdered 
with  the  gray  of  the  road,  self-colored  with 
his  uniform.  He  started. to  speak,  still 
laughinj^  audibly — he  was  no  more  than  a 
boy — whi-n  a  carbine  cracked  in  the  yard. 
His  face  straightened  instantly  and  he 
backed  away.  1  heanl  the  rush  of  his  horse's 
feet  and  then  a  rattle  of  staccato  pop])ing, 
hoarse  voia-s,  j^ounding  hoofs  and  the  pop- 
]>ing  became  faint  along  the  cross-n)a(ls. 
When  1  poked  my  head  from  the  door  the 
barnyard  was  deserted.  Standing  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house,  looking  down,  was  Madame 


Savarde.  At  her  feet,  huddled  and  quite 
beyond  the  savage  triumph  of  her  look,  was 
the  young  chap  who  had  startled  me  at  my 
milking.  The  chasseurs  patrol  had  caught 
him  as  he  tried  to  join  his  own.  What 
Guizot  had  said  was  true.  There  was  not  a 
spark  of  womanly  compassion  in  the  eyes 
that  she  lifted  from  the  fallen  enemy. 

I  touched  her  elbow. 

"Madame,  if  these  are  here  is  it  not  time 
to  watch  for  artillery  scouts?" 

She  shook  my  hand  ofif  impatiently  and 
turned,  looking  back  over  her  shoulder  as 
though  she  resented  my  interference. 

It  was  nearly  sundown  and  I  sat  on  the 
worn  bench  at  the  door  smoking  the  rank 
tobacco  that  I  conceived  to  be  necessary 
to  my  safety  when  I  was  aware  of  her 
again.     She  was  standing  at  the  door  in 
the  full  red  glow  of  the  September  sim, 
a    slight    figure    unsupported;    the    white 
linen  of  her  laced  bodice  heightened  the 
even  pallor  of  her  skin.    I  thought    she 
had  come  down  to  go  back  where  I  had 
found  her  and  it  made  me  avoid  her  face 
and  gave  me  a  queer  little  revolted  feeling 
at  the  back  of  my  throat.     But  she  stood 
so  long  and    so  dead  motionless    that  I 
glanced  up  at  her  from  under  my  frayed  caj>- 
brim.    I  have  never  seen  such  a  look  on  a 
human  face.    I  have  imagined  it  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Scotch  lassie  who  first  heard  the  dis- 
tant skirling  of  the  pibroch  in  beleaguered 
Lucknow,  and  it  is  in  Parrish's  picture  of 
the  Pied  Piper — the  face  of  the  little  girl  at 
the  Pij)er's  marching  knee,  eyes  fbced  on  the 
conjured  vision  of  some  fancied  fairy  dream, 
distant  but  attainable,  and  so  wholly  desired 
that  thought  is  stilled.    It  was  that  look, 
but  it  was  inexpressibly  more.    I  followed 
the  direction  of  her  level  gaze,  straight  out 
below  the  red  disk  of  the  sun  so  huge  in 
refraction    through    the    heavy    air.      In- 
stant Iv  I  knew — . 

Out  where  the  ribbon  of  the  Epemay 
road  stripes  the  backbone  of  a  rocky  hill 
there  stumbled  laboriously  toward  us  a 
wounded  horse,  bearing  the  swaying  figure 
of  a  slender  man,  silhouetted  against  the 
siin — it  was  Tarik's  picture.  The  boy's 
arms  were  stitTened  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
remain  in  the  saddle  by  gripping  the  mane, 
but  with  every  lurching  step  the  ^sition 
Ix'came  more  |)rocari()us.  They  were  at  the 
yaril  gate  and  1  n-calletl  myself  and  started 
to  rise.  Without  a  downward  glance  her 
hand  dropped  on  my  shoulder. 
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terribly  dangerous  enemy  of  his  coutatry 
standing  over  him.  He  was  a  ^y.  He  had 
fallen  into  French  hands  and  lus  life  was 
forfeit  to  the  first  taker,  but  the  war  was 
not  old  enough  for  logic  of  that  kind  to 
appeal  to  my  mind.  Madame  Savarde 
spoke  and  she  was  addressing  me. 

"Leave  me,"  she  said.  "Go  to  your 
station.    I  shall  attend  to  this." 

She  is  of  as  much  authority  in  her  field 
as  a  divisional  general  but  I  could  not  have 
been  bribed  to  obey  her.  I  do  not  know 
what  might  have  happened  had  her  voice 
not  roused  the  boy  on  the  bed.  She  was 
still  standing  close  by  his  head.  He  tried 
to  rise,  fell  back  and  stretched  out  his  hand 
until  it  brushed  hers,  which  she  snatched 
away  as  though  red  iron  had  touched  it. 
He  laughed  gently  and  his  words  came 
sleepily  and  contentedly,  and  in  that  same 
impeccable  French. 

"Mother— dear  little  mother." 

Her  hand  drq>ped  down  again  and  he 
nestled  it  under  his  chin. 

"Poor  little  mother — ^I  know  how  this 
war  must  tear  your  heart,  but  the  Father- 
land is  my  country  if  it  is  not  yours.  Think 
what  this  means  for  me — ^for  you  too — see?" 
And  he  fumbled  at  the  breast  of  his  tunic. 
I  stooped  over  and  took  from  an  inner 
pocket  the  yellow  envelope  he  had  been 
feeling  for.  It  was  a  French  field  message 
and  in  technical  hieroglyphic  of  contour- 
number  and  reference  letters  it  told  the 
position  of  every  considerable  gun  in  a  two- 
mile  front  across  the  valley.  He  did  not 
seem  to  know  that  I  had  taken  it  and  he 
droned  on,  " — the  cross,  my  darling,  and  my 
captaincy — oh,  at  once,  and  eventually  the 


General  Staff— and  mother — my  iMfet— to 
think  that  I  was  wounded  and  oould — come 
— back— to  you — ** 

Thoe  was  a  woman's  sob,  a  sort  of  dioked 
cry,  almost  wild — 

"Oh  what  have  I  done? — oh  ivliy  am  I 
here-" 

It  was  quite  dark  in  the  little  roomy  but  a 
faint  bar  of  remaining  twilight  fell  across 
her  face  and  I  was  lookmg  into  the  eyes  <rf  a 
Madame  Savarde  who  oould  never  again 
serve  the  French  Rq>ublic  as  a  destroyer  of 
men.  I  cannot  say  what  had  happened  to 
her  face,  but  motherhood  had  come  back  to 
it,  and  I  know  now  what  the  masters  were 
trying  to  say  in  their  wij^donnaft — it  was 
there  in  the  soft  twilight  as  she  sank  to  her 
knees  and  his  hand  touched  hca*  lipa — 

"But  I'm  sleepy  now,  mother  dearest, 
and  tired — ^you'll  sit  there  as  you  used  to, 
until  I  am  gone — and — " 

The  hand  dropped  down,  the  eyes  closed 
and  presently  thore  were  only  two  of  us  in 
the  room,  myself  and  that  little  woman 
with  her  face  pressed  against  the  white 
counterpane. 

There  had  been  commotion  in  the  farm 
yard  but  I  had  not  heard  it.  The  German 
advance  stopped  at  Sermieres  that  night 
and  the  attack  veered  in  the  direction  a[ 
Chalons  and  Chateau  Thierry.  We  had 
sent  no  signals  and  General  Guizot,  frantic 
with  apprehension,  had  taken  his  profes- 
sional honor  in  his  hands  and  had  ridden 
out  from  the  advanced  lines.  He  was  stand- 
ing there  in  the  doorway.  I  motioned  him 
forward  and  he  touched  her  on  the  shoulder. 
She  rose,  hardly  lifting  her  face,  and  buried 
it,  sobbing,  against  his  breast. 


EXPERIENCE 


By  MARY  CAROLYN  DAVIES 


I  sang  of  sorrow,  who  no  sorrow  had, 

My  snow  was  only  snow  of  cherry-bloom. 
Then  grief  came  swift  ujwn  me,  like  a  doom. 

And  now  I  sing  the  joy  of  being  glad. 
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their  linsey  dresses — excepting  some  few 
who  are  expensively  though  quietly  gowned 
— and  bright  sun-bonnets,  the  latter  lend 
color  to  the  scene  as  they  busy  themselves 
about  the  numerous  camphres  conversing 
the  while  in  su])dued  tones.  Though  tem- 
pered with  great  geniality,  tense  excitement 
prevails.  Presently,  however,  the  crisp  even- 
ing air  becoming  laden  with  the  tme  odor  of 
broiled  vension,  young  sage-chicken  and 
corn  bread,  each  emigrant,  with  the  keen 
appetite  of  a  long  day  in  the  open,  seeks 
his  own.  In  varied  manners  the  evening 
meal  is  enjoyed;  and  though  here  and 
there,  perhaps,  uncouthly  snatched  from 
the  cooking  utensils,  by  many  a  campfire 
the  appetizing  mountain  viands  are  formally 
served  upon  fine  china,  set  on  snowy  linen 
spread  out  smoothly  upon  the  grass  and 
decked  with  the  flowering  lupin  and  wild 
rose.  Indeed,  so  many  in  the  great  train 
have  enjoyed  the  rare  privilege  of  high 
education  and  gentle  breeding,  so  many 
have  known  wealth  and  position  in  the 
States,  that  already  into  the  flame  of  dis- 
sension has  been  flung  many  a  charge  of 
"aristocrat." 

Their  hunger  allayed,  here  and  there 
little  knots  of  men  gather  together,  drifting 
into  grave  consultations.  Well  indeed  may 
they;  for  here  on  the  Little  Sandy  is  the 
parting  of  the  ways.  To  the  right  lies  the 
Oregon  road  and  Fremont's  trail  to  Sut- 
ter's Fort;  to  the  left  a  highly  praised  but 
absolutely  untried  "short  cut"  to  California. 

Clothed  with  imperious  force  by  pointed 
quotations  from  recent  utterances  of  those 
rare  statesmen  of  that  day,  Thomas  Benton, 
Daniel  Webster  and  Lords  Palmcrston  and 
Melbourne,  the  arguments  of  this  central 
group  of  men  are  brilliant  and  altogether 
unusual,  doubly  so  by  reason  of  the  wilder- 
ness setting.  And  though  discussion  centers 
around  England,  Oregon,  Mexico  and 
California,  again  and  again  "Elder  Sam 
Brannan,"  "the  Mormons,"  "Lansford 
Hastings"  and  "the  Cut-Off"  are  inter- 
jected into  the  debate,  which  is  keenly  par- 
ticipated in  by  Colonel  J.  Quinn  Thornton, 
Governor  Lilburn  W.  Boggs,*  Ben  Lippin- 
cott,  Charles  Stanton,  James  Reed  and  a 
genial  black-eyed  six-footer,  George  Donner 
by  name. 

While  the  leaders  are  thus  drawing  apart, 
more  or  less  acrimoniously,  many  of  the 

•  rwicc  governor  of  Missouri  and,  hrld  responsible  for  their 
cximUion  from  that  state,  accursed  by  the  Latter  Day  Saints. 
A.  W.  N. 


women  of  the  party  are  saying  their  last 
farewells  to  one  another.  Let  us  note  but 
one  of  these  parting  scenes.  After  traveling 
together  much  of  the  distance  from  Inde- 
pendence, Missouri,  the  wagons  of  Colonel 
Thornton  and  George  Donner  are  ranged 
side  by  side  for  the  last  time.  Overhead  the 
stars  are  shining  with  the  nearness  and 
clearness  of  the  Rocky  mountain  heavens. 
Out  in  the  curtain  of  darkness  surrounding 
the  encampment  the  coyotes  are  whimpering 
mournfully,  answered  occasionally  by  low 
growls  from  the  emigrants'  dogs.  Here, 
amid  these  surroundings,  in  the  firelight 
between  the  wagons,  stand,  pensively,  two 
slight  sweet-faced  New  England  women, 
Eleanor  Thornton  and  Tamsen  Donner. 
The  latter  is  speaking,  her  small  compelling 
face  flushed  with  a  delicate  pink  glow. 

"Mrs.  Thornton,  to  my  husband,  and  to 
Mr.  Jacob  Donner,  to  Mr.  Reed,  Mr. 
Stanton,  Mr.  McCutcheon  and  to  Mr.  Eddy, 
Fve  raised  every  argument;  aye,  I've  im- 
plored them  all,  but  in  vain.  Mr.  Hastings 
has  bewitched  them.  Ever  since  Mr.  Bon- 
ney  brought  that  letter  from  him  on  the 
Sweetwater,  they've  been  unwilling  to  follow 
the  beaten  road  vi  i  Fort  Hall.  Mr.  Hastings 
hinted  at  danger  from  Mexican  officials, 
advising  the  concentration  of  our  members 
and  strength.  Oh,  why  will  they  not  realize 
that  while  new  trails  may  be  proper  ventures 
for  equestrians,  they  must  be  fraught  with 
perils  to  wagon  trains  laden  with  women 
and  helpless  children,  perils  far  greater 
than  armed  Mexicans!" 

"I  shall  pray  for  you,  dear." 

"For  me !  I  matter  not.  Pray  for  the  little 
children.  Oh,  who  is  this  Lansford  Hast- 
ings that  he  should  thus  lead  us  all  awry? 
A  wandering  lawyer,  a  briefless  boy  in  his 
twenties,  claiming  to  be  a  friend  of  General 
Sam  Houston,  he  hints  darkly  at  another 
Lone  Star  State.  He  and  his  crony  Huds- 
peth safe  guides!  Alas,  too  many  leaders, 
too  many  petty  ambitions,  too  many  dis- 
sensions already  have  blighted  our  party." 

She  bowed  her  head  sadly,  her  friend's 
arm  about  her;  then  with  a  shiver  drew  her 
slight  figure  erect.  "Forgive  my  gloomy 
forebodings.  Remember  only  that  our 
association  has  been  harmonious;  that  to- 
gether we've  enjoyed  Svritin*  or  prowlin* 
around  after  weeds  and  stones  and  sich 
truck,'  as  our  Missouri  friends  have  ex- 
pressed it.  And  if  my  notes  ever  grow  into 
either  a  traveler's  guide  or  a  volume  on 
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On  Saturday  the  ajlh  of  July,  these  last 
travelers  finally  reached  Fort  Bridger;  and 
on  the  ensuing  Tuesday,  "Buoyant  with 
hope  ahd  filled  with  pleafiing  anticipations 
of  speedy  and  happy  termination  of  fatigue 
and  travel,"  they  passed  out  of  sight  along 
the  westerly  course  marked  l)y  the  wagon 
tracks  of  Hastings'  party.  Without  adven- 
ture they  proceetled  cross  country  until  the 
3rd  day  of  August  brought  them  to  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  Ri'd  Fork*  and  the  Weber.  Here 
in  a  split  stick  full  in  the  road  before  them, 
they  found  a  letter  from  Hastings  which, 
to  their  consternation,  staled  that  the  trail 
down  the  Weber  river  taken  by  the  vanguard 
had  proven  so  hazardous,  by  reason  of  the 
narrows  and  chasms,  that  there  was  grave 
danger  whether  the  wagons  could  pass 
through  to  [he  Great  Salt  Lake  basin;  in 
conclusion  the  writer  advised  the  oncoming 
emigrants  to  pursue  a  belter  route  lying 
through  the  passes  to  the  south  of  the  Weber, 
suggesting  that  possibly  he  could  return  and 
pilot  I  hem. 

With  the  reading  of  this  letter  came  con- 
tusion, the  dissensions  which  had  been  tem- 
porarily lulled  bursting  out  anew.  Finally 
camp  was  made,t  grazing  being  excellent, 
and  James  Reed,  Charles  Stanton  and 
William  Pike  were  delegated  to  explore  the 
suggested  new  route,  and  if  possible  to  per- 
suade Hastings  to  return  and  devote  his 
more  active  services  in  guiding  them.  Fol- 
lowing out  instructions  Reed  pressed  forward, 
overtaking  the  advance  train  by  the  southern 
end  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  After  an  absence 
of  eight  trying  days,  possessed  at  length  with 
a  fair  idea  of  the  neighboring  canyons  and 
passes,  he  rejoined  his  family  and  associates. 


Inaccordancewiththeinformation  thus  ob- 
tained,theemigrants  crossed  to  the  south  bank 
of  ihe  Weber,  and  traveling  up  a  little  val- 
ley,|and  throughapass,  camedowD  toalong 
narrow  thickly- wooded  canyon.  Though 
already  called  upon  to  use  their  axes,  cutticg 
through  willow  and  quaking  aspen,  iq  this 
canyon§  they  were  presently  under  the  neces- 
sity of  chopping  through  continuous  thick- 
ets of  underbrush  and  timl^er.  Eight  days 
of  this  severe  labor  brought  but  eight  miles' 
advance.  Meanwhile,  on  the  20th  of  August, 
their  numbers  were  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  William  Graves  of  Illinois,  accompanied 
by  his  large  family  and  a  handsome  athletic 
young  giani  by  ihe  name  of  John  Snyder. 
Wrapped  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  bewildering 
Wasatch  mountains,  men,  women  and  little 
children,  eighty-seven  in  number,  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  famous  Reed-Dooner  party 
was  at  last  complete. 

Twenty  miles  from  the  crossing  of  the 
Weber  river,  still  desperately  engaged  in 
road-making,  the  emigrants  finally  arrived 
at  a  high  pass  7  200  feet  above  sea-level.  Here 
they  hailed  with  wild  exclamations  of  delight 
their  first  glimpse  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
glistening  in  the  distance  as  the  crow  flies,  a 
scant  thirty  miles  away.  After  careful 
blocking  of  wheels,  westward  from  this  pass 
rumbled  the  heavily-laden  wagons,  sliding, 
creaking  and  groaning  down  the  frightful 
declivity.  .At  the  foot  of  the  precipitous 
incline  was  another  canyon,  calling  for  yet 
more   wood -chopping  and   pioneering. 

Despite  the  work  to  be  done,  despite  dis- 
appointments,   bickerings  and  dissensions, 
the   camp   at    eventide    rang    with    gaiety. 
Brimful  of  mischief  and  joyous  in  their  good 
health,  the  swarm  of  little 
people  played  games,  rais- 
ing  Ihe  echoes  with    the 
merriment.       Eight-year- 
old  Patty  Reed  possessed 
a  liny  wooden  dollys  with 
piercing    black   eyes    and 
hair;    the    little    Donner 
girls  also  had  dollies;  and 
there  were  many  real  truly 
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skin   clothing  and   long   rifle   bespeak   his 
trapper's  life. 

Around  Brigham  Young's  campfire  that 
night  Bridger  is  plied  with  questions  by 
Young,  by  Apostles  Orson  Pratt  and  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff,  and  other  leaders.  His  an- 
swers show  his  wide  knowledge  of  the  West. 

"Why,  when  we  were  children,  Etienne 
Provot  trapped  al)()ut  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
Jedediah  Smith,  with  fifteen  men,  wandered 
about  the  basin  in  1826,  and  that  same  year 
General  Ashley  built  a  traders'  fort  down  on 
Utah  Lake.  Jim  Beckwourth  was  with  him. 
I  first  visited  the  lake  in  '24,  going  down 
via  Cache  Valley.  Walker,  too,  has  been  in 
and  out  of  there  for  years,  Captain  Bonne- 
ville went  over  to  the  lake  in  '34;  and  right 
now  Miles  Goodvear,  an  old  Connecticut 
man,  has  a  fine  garden  patch  near  Peter 
Skeen  Ogden's  old  haunts." 

Orson  Pratt  here  opened  a  book.  "This 
is  Fremont's  description  of  the  lake." 

"Don't  show  me  Fremont's  books,"  ex- 
claimed Bridger  testily.  "I'm  ashamed  of 
his  maps.  He  knows  only  the  most  plainly 
traveled  roads.  W'hy,  without  Kit  Carson 
and  Walker  he'd  get  lost  over  night.  Now, 
the  Salt  Lake  Basin  is  my  paradise,*  and  if 
you  people  decide  to  settle  there  I'll  settle 
with  you.  There's  only  one  thing  that  can 
operate  against  the  basin  becoming  a  great 
grain  country  and  that  is  the  frost — which 
may  affect  the  corn.  Until  you  ascertain 
whether  grain  will  grow  there,  you'd  better 
not  bring  in  a  great  population." 

In  the  morning  after  prayers  the  emigrants 
moved  on  westerly,  while  Bridger  pushed 
forward  toward  Fort  Laramie.  At  noon  Or- 
son Pratt,  taking  the  latitude,  found  it  to  be 
42°  6'  42".  At  6  in  the  morning  his  barome- 
ter had  stood  at  23.66\  In  the  evening  his 
odometer  showed  234  miles  travel  for  the 
day. 

Thursday  the  30th,  while  the  company 
were  encamped  beside  the  Green  river, 
three  strangers  were  observed  approaching. 
\s  they  drew  nigh  one,  a  swarthy  slender 
man  of  twenty-seven  or  eight,  was  joyfully 
recognized  as  Klder  Sam  Brannan. 

"Yes,  the  Brooklvn  reached  San  Fran- 
Cisco  safely  July  31,  1846,"  he  cried  out  in 
cheery  answer  to  eager  questioning.  "We've 
founded  on  the  San  J()a(iuin  a  fine  settle- 
ment, calling  it  *New  Hope.'  ****** 
Yes,  I  had  a  rough  trip  across  the  Sierras, 
for  I  left  the  coast  the  4th  of  April,  and  snow 

♦Cowley's  History  of  the  Life  and  I-^bors  of  WUford  Woodruff. 


was  deep  in  the  mountains.  It  will  be  easy 
going,  now,  however.  Many  of  the  bat- 
talion boys  will  be  following  in  my  wake  to 
show  the  way  for  all.  Between  Fremont, 
Kearney,  Sloat,  Stockton  and  our  battalion 
the  Mexicans  are  on  the  run." 

Thus  responding  to  queries,  Elder  Bran- 
nan  made  his  way  to  Brigham  Young's  tent. 
Here,  however,  a  doubtful  welcome  awaited 
him,  the  president  being  weary  and  half 
sick. 

''Well,  with  but  four  expulsions  and  ten 
deaths  I  got  my  shipload  to  California  last 
summer,''  said  Brannan,  greetings  having 
been  exchanged.  "California  is  now  prac- 
tically torn  from  Mexico.  We  have  a  good 
tract  of  land,  with  crops  planted  and  in  San 
Francisco  Tve  begun  the  publication  of  a 
paper  entitled  the  'California  Star'." 

President  Young,  nodding  approvingly, 
glanced  at  a  copy  which  the  elder  handed 
to  him. 

*'It*s  a  great  country,  and  we  can  readily 
make  our  fortunes  there,"  continued  Bran- 
nan. "But  why,"  and  his  brow  clouded, 
"did  you  not  send  an  affirmative  answer  to 
my  letter  of  February,  1846,  relative  to  the 
California  land  delay  with  the  federal  poli- 
ticians in  Washington?  Lansford  Hastings 
and  I  have  the  local  end  in  excellent  shape." 

"Is  it  true  that  ex-Governor  Boggs  reached 
California,  or  is  he  dead?"  inquired  Brigham 
Young,  ignoring  the  other's  question. 

"He  is  in  California,  an  alcalde  or  judge. 
With  many  of  the  other  emigrants  of  last 
year  he  fought  against  the  Mexicans.  But 
I  had  nigh  forgot."  He  paused,  a  look  of 
horror  overshadowing  his  features.  "Merci- 
ful Father,  a  most  ghastly  tragedy  occurred 
recently  by  Truckee  Pass  on  the  emigrant 
trail  to  California.  Ciod,  may  I  never  again 
see  such  sights!  Such  a\\'ful  sufferings!" 
Throwing  his  hands  upward,  the  elder 
paced  excitably  up  and  down  the  narrow 
tent,  his  face  pallid,  his  eyes  staring  wildly. 

"What's  this!  What  mean  you.  Brother 
Brannan?"  demanded  Brigham  Young,  as- 
tounded. 

With  an  extreme  effort  the  elder  collected 
himself.  "Last  year,  as  you  may  have  heard, 
a  large  party  possessed  of  some  five  hundred 
wagons,  ofticered  by  Colonel  Russell  of  Ken- 
tucky, that  arch-fiend  ex-Governor  Boggs 
of  Missouri,  Ca})lain  George  Donner  and 
Mr.  James  Reed  of  Illinois  and  Judge 
Thornton,  left  Independence  for  Oregon 
and  California.    Bickering  daily,  they  finally 
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visit  us  for  a  while.  Miss  Seely  is  the  house- 
keeper/* he  informed  Everett,  "although 
she  is  more  like  a  daughter."  His  voice 
broke  oddly  over  the  last  word. 

The  girl  held  out  her  hand  and  smiled 
with  the  frank  welcome  of  a  child.  She  was 
a  tall,  lithe  young  creature  with  clear  eyes 
and  warm  brown  tints,  a  tvpical  product  of 
the  California  sunshine.  Her  straightfor- 
ward look  and  tirm  handclasp  were  simple 
and  unaffected.  Her  momentary  shyness 
had  left  her,  but  she  still  stood  poised  for 
flight,  uncertain  what  to  do.  It  was  Mr. 
Haven  who  settled  her  doubt.  He  drew 
chairs  forward  for  her  and  the  doctor,  and 
sat  down. 

There  was  a  minute's  awkward  silence. 
The  doctor  offered  a  few  commonplace  re- 
marks, to  which  Mr.  Haven  replied  in  mon- 
osyllables, until  the  conversation  became 
more  awkward  than  the  silence.  At  last 
Ruth  came  to  the  rescue. 

"I  fear  you'll  find  this  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory place  in  which  to  practice  medicine, 
Dr.  Everett,"  she  said  gaily.  "We're  an 
outrageously  healthy  community." 

The  doctor's  face  lighted.  Ruth  noticed 
how  pleasant  his  eyes  were  with  their  tiny 
crow's-feet  of  laughter  at  the  comers,  and 
what  a  winning  smile  he  had. 

"I'm  not  going  into  general  practice,"  he 
answered.    "My  specialty  is  children." 

Mr.  Haven  stirred  restlessly. 

The  doctor  did  not  observe.  "I've  come 
here  to  establish  a  hospital  for  children  in 
this  life-giving  climate,"  he  went  on. 
"There's  a  real  need  for  such  a  hospital  in 
California.  The  city  is  no  place  for  a  child 
to  recuperate  from  some  serious  operation 
or  terrible  sickness." 

Again  Mr.  Haven  moved  uneasily. 

Ruth  flashed  a  warning  look  at  the  doc- 
tor, but  he  either  did  not  see  or  failed  to 
understand.  It  was  evident  that  Dr. 
Everett  was  an  enthusiast  and  talking  on 
the  subject  he  loved.  ^Tve  got  the  endow- 
ment promised,"  he  continued  In  his  ardent 
way,  "so  that  po<jr  children  as  well  as  rich 
may  come  here  without  being  under  the 
stigma  of  charity.  There's  going  to  be  a 
ward  for  incurables,  too,  with  a  sun-tower 
open  to  the  air  above,  and  with  glass  sides. 
Just  think  of  little  crippled  children  lying 
there  in  the  sunshine  under  this  lovely  sky, 
smelling  the  flowers  and  breathing  in  this 
wonderful  spruce-laden  air!  Won't  the  little 
tads  love  it!" 


"It's  splendid!"  Ruth  cried,  her  quick  im- 
agination fired  by  the  doctor's  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Haven  rose  abruptly.  "You'll  ex- 
cuse me,  Rees,"  he  burst  out.  "I've  some 
writing  to  do."  To  Ruth  he  added,  "You 
might  show  Dr.  Everett  about  the  place. 
Then  he  will  know  if  he  cares  to  stay." 

Head  erect,  lips  drawn  tight,  he  walked 
quickly  round  the  veranda  to  his  study  on 
the  other  side  of  the  patio.  « 

"What  have  I  said?"  asked  the  doctor  in 
bewilderment.  "When  I  met  him  in  San 
Francisco  he  was  very  human.  Here  he  is 
so  strange." 

Ruth  sighed.  "You  were  talking  about 
children.    He  can't  bear  it." 

"Why?" 

"Don't  you  know  what  they  call  this 
place?" 

"Havencourt?  I've  heard  several  names. 
They  call  it  the  House  of  Tragedy  and  the 
House  of  Mystery.  A  Mexican  down  the 
road  told  me  it  was  La  Casa  Secreta.  In 
town  they  speak  of  it  as  Haven's  Place,  but 
in  a  way  that  makes  you  shiver." 

"They'd  call  it  haunted  if  the  Chinese 
servant  and  I  weren't  such  substantial 
ghosts,"  Ruth  answered.  "There's  just  one 
name  by  which  it's  never  called,"  she  pur- 
sued more  seriously,  "and  that  is  home.  It 
almost  breaks  my  heart  sometimes.  Mr. 
Haven  will  say,  T'U  return  to  Havencourt 
on  such  a  day,'  or  'I'll  reach  the  house  by 
such  a  time.'  He  never  by  any  chance  says 
'I'll  be  home'." 

She  met  the  doctor's  look  of  sympathy 
with  a  little  helpless  gesture.  "I  don't 
know  what  to  do  for  him!"  she  cried  pas- 
sionately; "yet  he  has  been  so  good  to 
mother  and  me!  He  took  her  in  when  she 
was  ill  and  destitute,  and  when  she  died  he 
asked  me  to  take  her  place  as  housekeeper. 
If  I  could  only  lift  the  curse!  Do  you  know, 
I  always  think  of  Havencourt  as  a  sleeping 
beauty  waiting  for  the  fairy  prince  to  break 
the  enchantment.  But  come  and  see  for 
yourself." 

She  rose  and  led  the  way  into  a  rank 
medley  of  weeds,  shriveled  vines  and 
scraggly  bushes  that  was  once  the  garden. 

"What  is  the  curse?"  the  doctor  asked 
thoughtfully.  Then  a  sudden  light  dawned. 
"Does  he  begrudge  other  people  their 
children  because  he  lost  his  six  in  the  wreck 
of  the  Empress?" 

"His  wife  and  five  children,"  she  corrected 
him.    "Little  Alice  died  here  at  Havencourt 
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lines  and  a  croquet  ground  with  rusty 
wickets  and  cracked,  discolored  balls. 
They  retraced  their  steps,  passing  a  tea 
garden  whose  rustic  seats  were  now  the  har- 
bors of  generations  of  crawling  things; 
from  the  trees  hung  swings  on  fraying  ro[K''S. 

Ruth  glanced  toward  the  shadow  of  the 
spruces  lengthening  across  the  patio.  "Why, 
it's  almost  dinner  time  I"  she  exclaimed. 
"I  must  gel  your  room  ready."  At  the 
door  she  turned.  "Do  you  know  what  I 
call  this  place?"  she  asked  gravely. 

"No.'' 

"The  Tiptoe  House.'' 

She  met  his  surprised  look  with  soft 
laughter,  but  sobered  instantly.  "1  named 
it  that  when  I  was  a  little  girl  and  had  to  go 
al)out  the  house  on  tiptoe,  so  that  Mr. 
Haven  wouldn't  hear  me  and  remember 
that  there  was  a  child  about  the  place." 

"The  Tiptoe  House!" 

"Yes.  Can't  you  feel  it,  this  unnatural 
quiet  that  makes  one  want  to  creep  about, 
this  molding  and  decaying  all  around  you, 
this  death-in-life  atmosphere  that  stills 
one's  footsteps?" 

She  saw  him  glance  toward  the  yellowed 
patio,  the  rank  garden,  and  beyond  to  where 
the  setting  sun  buried  itself  redly  behind 
the  spruces.  Unconsciously,  w-ith  the  train- 
ing of  years,  she  stole  quietly  away  on  tip- 
toe down  the  veranda  to  the  room  they 
called  the  blue  guest-r(X)m.  As  she  pulled 
the  faded  curtains  aside  to  let  in  the  air  it 
gave  her  a  strange  sensiition  to  think  that 
she  was  about  to  prepare  the  rcK)m  for  its 
first  guest  in  sixteen  years.  The  last  occu- 
pant also  had  been  a  doctor,  the  one  who 
had  attended  little  Allie  at  the  end.  He 
was  an  old  man  now.  He  had  visited  Ruth 
in  her  own  childish  illnesses,  and  had 
watched  over  her  mother,  but  he  had  never 
s])ent  another  night  at  Havenrourt  since 
that  tragic  Christmas.  Sympathetically 
and  futilelv  he  had  tried  to  check  the 
growth  of  this  blight  that  had  dried  the 
fountains  and  withered  the  tloral  life  there. 

"I  ust'd  to  think  that  time  healed  all 
sorrow,"  the  old  doctor  had  musingly  said. 
"Hut  grief  has  taken  entire  possession  of  the 
great  heart  of  Jim  Haven.  Some  day  it  will 
destroy  his  mind." 

The  fear  of  these  words  had  added  incen- 
tive to  Ruth's  struggle  to  do  something  for 
the  unhapj)y  man,  who  for  all  his  eccentric 
remoteness  had  been  the  kindest  of  em- 
ployers and  the  most  generous  of  friends. 


When  she  became  manager  of  H^vencourt, 
her  dead  mother's  unpaid  debt  of  gratitude 
added  to  her  own  became  a  sort  of  fetish. 
It  was  a  thing  precious  and  sacred,  an  obli- 
gation that  must  be  paid.  She  almost 
wished  that  her  staying  in  her  mother's 
place  had  involved  more  of  a  sacrifice.  To 
her  there  had  been  nothing  fearful  about 
Havencourt,  only  something  unutterably 
sad.  Where  weaker-minded  girls,  who  asso- 
ciate the  tragic  with  the  sup>ematural, 
would  have  been  frightened  in  the  big 
lonely  house,  Ruth's  only  dread  was  her  in- 
ability to  cope  w^ith  the  situation.  There 
was  but  one  thing  which  even  remotely 
suggested  the  grewsome,  and  that  was  the 
mystery  of  the  locked  room.  When  Ruth 
had  taken  formal  charge,  Mr.  Haven  had 
handed  her  the  key  to  this  room,  but  had 
given  her  the  same  warning  he  gave  her 
mother:  "You  must  not  enter  it  until  the 
day  of  my  death." 

As  a  child  she  had  pondered  over  these 
words,  so  similar  had  they  sounded  to  those 
of  the  storied  Bluebeard;  yet  never  had  she 
or  her  mother  associated  anything  of  an 
uncanny  nature  with  the  room.    Rather,  it 
seemed  to  them  some  unplumbed  depth  of 
sorrow  into  which  their  benefactor  entered 
but   which    they   could   not   share.      Mr. 
Haven  himself  would  visit  the  room  only 
once  annually— on  Christmas  day.     Each 
time  he  would  come  out  grayer,   sadder, 
more  self-contained. 

It  was  at  such  times  that  Ruth's  longing 
to  do  something  amounted  to  an  obsession. 
It  brought  out  the  great  wealth  of  tender- 
ness in  her  nature  and  all  the  latent  mater- 
nity, but  always  her  desire  fell  short  of 
accomplishment .  Between  her  and  the  man 
she  served  was  a  barrier  indefinable  and  im- 
passable. Kach  December  as  the  dread 
anniversary  drew  near,  and  the  inevitable 
shadow  cre]n  closer  to  Havencourt,  she 
began  to  feel  as  ()p])ressed  and  helpless  as  a 
wild  thing  in  a  cage.  "If  1  could  only  break 
the  sj)ell!"  she  would  say  despairingly. 
"If  I  could  only  break  the  spelll" 

Her  mind  busy  with  her  memories,  she 
went  on  mechanically  making  the  guest- 
room ready,  (iradually  a  feeling  of  light- 
heartedness  and  warmth  stole  over  her,  a 
comforting  senM'  of  security,  as  if  a  change 
were  already  taking  place.  Her  thoughts 
flew  back  to  the  present.  Why,  of  course! 
The  new  doctor!  This  big,  virile,  boyish- 
lookuig  man  with  the  strong  hands  and  the 
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barren  pergola  and  out  among  the  spruces 
that  lost  themselves  m  the  distance.  Here 
the  air  was  fresh  and  fragrant.  The  doctor 
walked  on  in  silence,  his  eyes  dreamily 
following  the  path  ahead.  Ruth's  heart 
beat  fast  with  a  sudden  tenderness.  She 
longed  to  express  her  gratitude  and  her  shy 
worship  of  what  he  had  done.  Girlhood 
trembled  on  the  balance  of  awakening 
womanhood  that  throbbed  through  her 
veins  with  a  diffusing  warmth.  For  once  in 
all  her  frank  comradeship  with  the  doctor 
she  was  at  a  loss  for  what  to  say.  Impul- 
sively she  held  out  her  hand.  *The  hospital 
is  just  splendid  I"  she  breathed. 

Then  the  inevitable  happened.  He 
caught  her  to  him  and  begged  her  to  be  his 
wife.  He  needed  her.  He  could  not  get 
along  without  her. 

For  a  long  moment  she  yielded  to  the 
wonder  of  the  vision.  Then,  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  come,  her  ardor  left  her.  She  drew 
herself  from  his  arms  and  started  back 
toward  the  house.  Her  unpaid  debt  to  Mr. 
Haven  had  risen  like  a  specter  between  her 
and  her  lover. 

The  doctor  pleaded.  "I  can't  leave  him 
so  long  as  he  needs  me,"  she  kept  reiterat- 
ing. 

"No  one  has  the  right  to  demand  the  sac- 
rifice of  another's  happiness,"  he  argued. 

"That's  just  it.  Mr.  Haven  wouldn't  de- 
mand it.  But  he  took  my  mother  in  when 
she  was  poor  and  ill  and  desperate,  and  I 
can't  repay  him  this  way.  You  yourself 
know  that  he  needs  me." 

"I'll  get  him  a  trained  nurse  or  a  house- 
keeper," the  doctor  replied,  "and  of  course 
you'll  ahvays  be  near." 

"It  wouldn't  do.  He  won't  have  a  strange 
woman  here.  Besides" — her  eyes  softened, 
widened — "you'll  think  me  superstitious  or 
sentimental,  but  somehow  1  feel  that  God 
will  show  me  the  way  to  overcome  this. 
I  mustn't  fail  now.  Can't  you  love  me  well 
enough  to  wait?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "I  can  wait." 

In  the  two  months  that  followed,  neither 
Ruth  nor  the  doctor  referred  to  that  evening 
again.  They  were  back  on  their  old  com- 
radely footing,  but  into  their  friendship 
had  crept  a  deeper  understanding  and  a 
sterner  effort  to  do  something  for  Mr. 
Haven.  Although  he  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  failing 
physically  and  mentally.  He  was  possessed 
of  a  growing  restlessness  that  found  outlet 


in  fatiguing  walks  and  long  silences  in  which 
he  sat  staring  out  upon  the  landscape. 
Their  eflForts  to  rouse  hun  were  unavailing. 
He  was  content  to  let  himself  drift. 

And  now  another  Christmas  was  close  at 
hand.  It  was  a  dry,  cold  winter  for  Cali- 
fornia. The  heavy  rains  that  usually  tem- 
pered the  first  crispness  were  late  in  coming. 
A  chill  swept  down  from  the  snow-capped 
mountains,  and  every  morning  there  was 
frost  on  the  dead  grass  at  Havencoiul. 
The  sun  itself  lacked  warming  power,  and 
under  its  clear,  pale  glow  the  patio  showed 
more  stark  and  shriveled  than  ever.  The 
wild  flowers  that  had  sprung  exotically  from 
the  abandoned  garden  had  perished  beneath 
the  unaccustomed  cold.  Even  the  spruces 
looked  dingy  and  shrunken  under  their 
covering  of  smnmer  dust  streaked  and 
caked  by  the  few  ineffectual  showers  that 
had  come  in  lieu  of  ram.  As  for  the  house, 
it  seemed  more  than  ever  on  tiptoe. 

The  effect  of  all  this  dreariness  began  to 
creep  through  Ruth's  self-control,  leaving 
her  tense,  nervous,  waiting  for  she  knew  not 
what.  She  began  to  envy  the  Chinese  ser- 
vant's imperturbable  calm  as  he  went  about 
his  duties  with  the  regularity  of  a  machine. 
As  she  watched  Mr.  Haven's  restless  move- 
ments her  cheerfulness  failed  her.  At  last 
she  could  bear  it  no  longer. 
'  "We  must  do  something,"  she  assured 
the  doctor. 

The  doctor's  face  was  crossed  with  wor- 
ried lines.  "Yes,"  he  admitted.  "Haven 
has  reached  the  breaking-point.  Just  a 
Uttle  more  and  his  mind  will  go.  The  thing 
I  dread  is  his  Christmas  visit  to  the  secret 
room.  I  wish  to  God  there  were  some  way 
of  keeping  him  out!" 

Ruth's  face  was  aflame  with  resolution. 
'Til  keep  him  out !" 

The  doctor  shook  his  head.  "That  won't 
do,  after  all.  There  must  be  something  to 
change  the  whole  trend  of  his  thoughts 
without  shocking  him,  something  stupen- 
dous enough  to  restore  his  mind  to  balance.'' 

Ruth  retlectcd.  "First  of  all,"  she  decided, 
"we  must  know  what's  in  that  room." 

The  dt)ctor  agreed.  Indeed,  he  insisted 
on  being  the  one  to  in\'estigate,  but  Ruth 
would  not  consent. 

"I  must  be  the  one  to  go,"  she  argued. 
"The  responsibility  of  breaking  the  pledge 
is  mine.  Besides,  we  have  only  a  week,  and 
I  must  choose  a  time  when  Mr.  Haven  is 
away." 
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He  had  even  gone  that  far  in  his  imagin- 
ing! In  a  week,  if  she  had  lived,  Ailie  would 
be  celebrating  her  twenty-first  Christmas. 
Ruth  wondcrerl  if  he  would  have  a  gift  for 
her  wedding  thi>  time.  With  a  sudden  pang 
she  reali/>(:d  his  trend.  He  was  deliberately 
sending  his  dream -child  from  him.  He  was 
clohing  the  b*j<jks  of  his  life. 

For  a  moment  she  sttKKl  fascinated, 
watching  the  lovely  chain  flashing  in  the 
sunshine.  Then  she  drew  the  shades  and 
left  the  nx>m.  ''The  doctor  is  right,"  she 
murmured.  **Mr.  Haven  can  stand  no  more." 

That  aftem^xm  >ht  sent  for  Dr.  Everett, 
and  in  eager  haste  they  began  the  carrj-ing 
out  of  her  plans.  But  because  the  doctor 
was  such  a  busy  man.  and  because  they 
could  work  onlv  when  Mr.  Haven  was 
away,  most  of  the  burden  fell  upon  Ruth. 
She  was  glad  of  this,  for  in  her  wrought-up 
state  work  was  a  relief.  At  last  all  was 
done. 

Christmas  day  opened  clear  and  cold. 
All  morning  Ruth  went  about  her  duties  in 
that  tense,  alert  state  of  a  surgeon  on  whose 
skill  dc-jx^nds  the  life  of  a  loved  friend.  At 
times  Mr.  Haven's  tireless  pacing  on  the 
veranda  made  her  want  to  scream.  Some- 
times he  would  stride  across  the  dry  patio 
and  out  to  the  dreary  pergola.  As  the 
sound  of  his  footsteps  died  away  Ruth 
would  try  to  calm  herself,  only  to  have  her 
nerves  spring  taut  as  that  ceaseless  tramp- 
ing began  again  upon  the  veranda.  Once 
she  went  out  and  spoke  to  him.  He  hardly 
noticed  her,  although  he  answered  rationally 
enough.  Finally  he  went  into  his  study  and 
closed  the  d(X)r.  At  noon  Ruth  sent  the 
Chinese  boy  with  a  tray  of  luncheon,  but 
it  was  refused. 

At  one  o'clock  she  took  up  her  stand  out- 
side his  (l(M)r,  determined  to  detain  him  on 
some  excuse  if  he  should  try  to  leave  before 
his  accustomed  hour,  for  on  that  depended 
the  success  of  her  plan.  Before  long  she 
heard  the  purr  of  the  doctor's  automobile 
on  the  roadwav,  and  the  softer  hum  of  the 
hospital  machine.  She  waited  with  strained 
ears.  Smm  came  the  sound  of  hushed  foot- 
steps, stealthy  movements  and  a  whisper  of 
voices;  then  after  what  seemed  to  her  an 
endless  wait,  the  soft  closing  of  a  door. 
She  drew  a  breath  of  relief  and  stepped 
back  to  where  she  could  command  a  view  of 
the  locked  nM)m. 

A  little  before  two  Mr.  Haven  came  from 
his  study.    He  walked  slowly,  with  bowed 


head,  and  in  one  hand  he  dasped  a  snail 
parcel.  As  he  reached  the  door  Ruth 
stepped  quickly  in  front  of  him.  At  the  si^ 
of  his  drawn  face,  with  shadows  under  his 
eyes  and  lines  of  pain  about  his  mouth,  her 
courage  abnost  failed  her.  The  fast  beating 
of  her  heart  nearly  choked  her.  At  last  she 
managed  to  force  the  words  from  her 
trembling  lips. 

*'Mr.  Haven,"  she  said,  hardly  above  a 
whisper,  ''this  is  Christmas — Christ's  day. 
I  wish  you  peace  and  joy." 

A  spasm  of  some  strong  emotion  croased 
Jib  face.  *'It*s  a  strange  thing  to  wish  me/* 
he  answered  in  a  low  voice. 

''It  is  what  vour  loved  ones  must  be  wish- 
ing  you — peace  and  joy.  Peihaps  3rou  will 
find  peace,*'  she  ventured,  "in  giving  joy  to 
others." 

He  was  looking  at  her  as  one  struck  dumb. 

"Why  do  you  take  death  so  hard?"  sbt 
burst  out  passionately.  "Death  is  kindl 
Did  you  ever  see  a  child  drag  out  its  life  on 
a  bed  of  i>ain?'* 

Anger  flared  across  his  face;  there  was  no 
mistaking  it  this  time. 

Ruth  did  not  falter.  "This  is  Christ's 
day,"  she  repeated  gently.  "His  gift  to  the 
world  is  love.  I  think  it  b  the  gift  our  dear 
ones  want." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply  she  sped  back 
to  her  o>\ii  room,  lea\ing  him  standing  in 
troubled  amazement  before  the  closed  door. 
She  wondered  if  she  had  said  too  much,  if 
she  had  struck  too  hard.  Then  she  heard 
the  key  turn  in  the  lock  and  Mr.  Haven  go 
in.  For  a  moment  all  was  quiet.  Then  like 
waves  breaking  on  the  shore  came  the 
babble  of  many  voices — children's  voices, 
happy  voices!  A  p^rayer  for  success  flut- 
tered on  her  lips.  Breathless  she  ran  and 
pushed  open  the  door. 

There  it  stood  in  a  blaze  of  light,  her 
beautiful  tall  green  Christmas  tree,  with  its 
hea\y-laclen  branches,  proud  and  festive  as 
a  conqueror  in  the  place  where  the  skeleton 
tree  had  stood.  Propped  up  arotmd  it  on 
pillows  and  on  chairs,  their  little  faces  more 
wonderful  than  the  tree  itself,  were  the 
starry-eyed  convalescents  and  pale-faced 
cripples  of  Dr.  Everett's  Hospital  for 
Children. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all,  the  watchful 
doctor  hovering  beside  him,  stood  Mr. 
Haven  like  a  man  turned  to  stone.  To  his 
hand  clung  a  golden-haired,  fairy-like  little 
girl  of  four  or  Ave.    She  was  gazing  up  at 
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to  the  tree.  As  one  still  in  a  dream  he  took 
down  ixircel  after  parcel  and  read  off  the 
names.  The  children's  delighted  cries,  soft 
at  first  as  the  chiq)ing  of  birds,  rose  to  a 
very  chorus  of  joy  and  wonder.  At  last  one 
gift  alone  remained.  Beneath  the  great 
tree  that  twinkled  and  glittered  and  glowed 
in  its  tinsel  robe  and  tiery  globes  stood  a 
wooden  chest  of  rare  workmanship.  Ruth 
pointed  to  it. 

Mr.  Haven  bent  low,  lifted  the  aird  from 
the  box,  started  to  read,  faltered,  let  it  fall. 
Ruth  stooped  quickly  and  flung  open  the 
cover  of  the  chest.  There  they  all  lay,  the 
gifts  that  had  graced  that  other  tree,  from 
the  doll  to  the  sapphire  chain.  At  the  low 
sound  of  pain  from  the  man  beside  her, 
Ruth  picked  up  the  card  and  read  in  clear, 
ringing  tones: 

"Allie.  Her  Christmas  gifts  from  her 
father.    *The  greatest  of  these  is  love'." 

The  room  had  grown  very  still.  Even 
the  children,  unconscious  of  the  underlying 
meaning  of  the  words,  were  affected  by  the 
strange  emotion  that  had  swept  the  color 
from  Mr.  Haven's  face,  stamped  that  look 
of  brooding  tenderness  on  Ruth's,  and 
cur\'ed  the  lips  of  their  ovm  doctor  in  the 
calm,  kindly  smile  that  they  knew.  One 
child  alone — the  ecstatic,  flower-like  little 
girl — caught  at  the  last  word,  *4ove." 

"I  love  you!"  she  trilled  in  her  sweet 
treble  voice.  *'I  love  you!'^  And  she  pressed 
another  kiss  on  Mr.  Haven's  hand. 


He  appeared  not  to  have  even  felt  the 
kiss.  His  hand  hung  heavy  and  still,  and 
there  was  a  drawn,  lifeless  expression  about 
the  mouth  and  eyes  that  brought  anxious 
lines  to  the  doctor's  face. 

The  little  girl  tugged  at  the  unresponsive 
hand.  **Lift  me  up,"  she  begged,  "so  I  ran 
see  the  angel  on  top  of  the  tree." 

Ruth  gave  Mr.  Haven  an  appealing 
glance.  He  gave  no  answering  sign,  but  as 
the  child  made  a  slight  spring  upward  he 
caught  her  instinctively  and  drew  her  to  his 
shoulder. 

The  little  girl  glanced  once  at  the  tree, 
then  her  soft  arms  closed  around  the  man's 
neck  and  her  curls  pressed  against  his  gray 
cheek.  "Can  we  come  again  next  Christ- 
mas?" she  breathed  into  his  ear. 

The  color  flooded  back  into  his  face,  and 
with  tender  violence  he  pressed  the  child  to 
him.  "Yes,  you  shall  come  again,"  he  replied. 
"Maybe  by  that  time  the  roses  will  be 
blooming  and  the  grass  will  be  growing" — ^he 
indicated  with  one  sweep  of  the  hand  the 
bare  patio,  the  ragged  garden  and  the  Xiaked 
pergola — "and  there  will  be  swings  and 
hammocks  and  a  merry-go-round." 

"Will  there  be  any  chairs  on  wheels?" 
came  a  wist  f ul  voice.  "Or  maybe" — gaining 
courage — "pony-carts  for  little  lame  kids 
like  me?" 

Mr.  Haven  gazed  down  solemnly  into  the 
child's  earnest  eyes.  "Yes,"  he  said  gently, 
"chairs  on  wheels,  and  pony-carts." 


THE  VANISHING  JEWEL  CITY 

AJOYPTT-*  chorus  of  admiration  and  delight  has  swelled  through  the  courts 
and  avenues  of  the  Exposition  at  San  Francisco  since  last  February  saw  its 
"^  gates  opened  to  the  world.  Yet  running  through  this  anthem  of  praise  has 
])een  a  minor  theme  of  sorrow  that  in  December  this  splendid  dream  of  architects, 
sculptors,  painters  and  landscape  gardeners  must  fade  and  finally  vanish  into  the 
nuTe  record  of  its  beauty.  Excepting  the  Auditorium,  the  Exposition  was  built  for 
but  a  year,  and  practically  nothing  of  its  physiail  body  will  remain.  Regret,  bom 
of  a])])reciation,  touches  with  sadness  the  closing  of  the  World's  Fair,  however 
successful  the  enterprise  in  every  way. 

George  Sterling,  the  foremost  Western  pod  and  one  of  the  few  great  American 
])oets,  has  jmt  into  won  Is  of  aileciuate  beauty  and  emotion  this  general  mourning  at 
the  pa>sing  of  the  "evanescent  city."  Francis  Hruguiere.  of  San  Francisco,  who  has 
accomplished  with  his  camera  what  many  artists  have  striven  to  obtain  with  brush 
and  |)encil,  has  illustrated  this  remarkal)le  poem  with  a  series  of  eciually  remarkable 
photographs.  The  ex])osition  palaces  seem  to  be  fading  Ix-fore  our  eyes  while  in  the 
accompanying  vignettes  the  scaffolding  and  vacant  spaces  indicate  the  raj^id  demoli- 
ti<;n  of  the  dream  city.  The  iK>em  and  the  pictures  are  here  presented,  beginning  on 
the  op|X)site  page. 
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seem  like  a  happy  family:  the  three  Vic- 
torian shingle  houses  on  the  north,  with  the 
bungaknv  on  their  eastern  edge,  where  in 
comfort  and  pride  dwell  the  Bettcr-to-do; 
opi)osite  them  the  big,  s([uare  home  of  the 
Oldest  Present  Dweller,  set  in  the  middle  of 
an  orchard- flower-garden  and,  next  door, 
the  old  frame  dwelling,  built  by  two  fami- 
lies under  one  r<x)f  and  now  made  into 
apartments  wherein  are  folk  of  many  kinds. 

One  might  go  on  forever  of  Russian  Hill 
and  its  denizens.  Among  them  are  poets 
and  bakers,  merchants  and  i)ortrait  paint- 
ers, soldiers  of  fortune  and  t>'])ists  and 
prim  old  maids.  One  might  tell  of  the  two 
gray  mansions  that  stand  empty,  like  senti- 
nels, one  on  either  side  of  the  zigziig  trail  at 
the  eastern  approach.  Each  has  its  tragic 
history,  its  stony-faced  care-taker. 

But  none  of  these  things  has  especially 
to  do  with  Christmas  eve  on  Russian  Hill, 
where  chimneys  belch  the  smoke  from  many 
bright  fire-places;  where  each  window  is  a 
beacon  of  inner  cheer  and  where  savory 
odors  rise  and  mingle  like  a  culinary  in- 
cense when  the  dusk  has  called  men  from 
the  town  and  gathered  folk  about  the  even- 
ing meal. 

On  the  Christmas  eve  of  which  I  write  it 
was  thus  on  Russian  Hill.  The  chimneys  of 
the  houses  on  the  crest  poured  forth  great 
rolling  sable  clouds  that  siM)ke  of  warmth 
and  blazing  logs.  The  windows,  bright  and 
wreath-hung,  gleamed  with  particular  bril- 
liancy, and  on  the  still  night  airs  came 
kitchen  scents— of  turkev  done  to  a  turn, 
of  pies  and  puddings  and  cakes  that  would 
melt  in  the  mouth. 

In  the  little  i)ungalow  just  east  of  the 
three  Victorian  shingle  domains  of  the 
Better-to-do  an  old  man  sat  in  a  great  easy 
chair  before  a  fire  of  sj)ruce  logs.  A  sweet- 
faced,  gentle  old  man  he  was,  and  alone. 
Al)oul  him  in  the  cozy  living-room  were 
many  treasures  of  art  and  literature:  great 
shelves  full  of  books  that  were  meant  to  be 
read,  ])ictures  of  rare  (luality  and  a  few 
sculj)tures  worthy  of  the  name. 

For  a  time  he  gazed  into  the  tire  dreamily, 
the  jKace  of  age.  the  calm  of  well-lived, 
fruitful  years  upon  his  j)laci(l,  saint Iv  face. 
For  twentv-one  Chri>tmas  eves  on  Russian 
Hill  he  had  sat  thus,  alone,  in  his  bungalow 
-alone  at  tirsl  with  his  lu)pes  and  later 
with  his  memories.  Out  of  his  busv  life, 
s])ent  for  the  betterment  of  man,  he  re- 
served   this  one  evening    of  the  year  for 


meditation.  It  was  the  evening  when  he 
was  least  needed.  The  poor — ^neglected, 
perhaps,  for  fifty-one  weeks  in  the  year- 
had  their  week  of  comfort  at  the  end  of 
December:  public  Christmas  dmners,  pro- 
vided by  a  city's  charity;  pubh'c  Christmas 
cheer,  by  a  city's  hospitality.  There  was 
little  suffering  or  loneliness  here,  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  he  was  not  needed  as  on  other 
days.  It  had  come  to  be  known  among  the 
folk  to  whom  he  ministered  that  on  the 
evening  of  the  Savior's  birthday  this,  His 
old  and  tried  disciple,  wished  to  be  alone. 
For  twenty-one  years  now,  God  and  man 
had  granted  him  this  simple  boon. 

All  alx)ut  one  might  hear  music,  laughter, 
evidences  of  the  night's  festivity.     The  old 
man  listened,  half  dreaming,  in  the  silence 
of  his  fire-lit  room.    Down  in  the  town  great 
crowds  were  gathered,  he  knew,  to  hear  a 
famous  soprano  sing  in  the  streets.    It  was  a 
merr>',   life-loving   city.     He    felt,    like  a 
physical  vibration,  the  celebrant  pulse  of  it. 
And,  suddenly,  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  of  spiritual  peace,  a  touch  of  the  old, 
wild,  restless  youth-fire  stirred   within  his 
veins.    He  arose  and  walked  to  the  window. 
A  full  moon  traced  a  shining  path  upon  the 
bay  and  silhouetted  its  islands.     It  shone 
upon   the  grassy  hilltop  and   disclosed  a 
figure  standing  there:  the  figure  of  a  man, 
presumably  young,  but  with  the  weight  of 
centuries    bowing  down    his    shoulders;   a 
figure    motionless,    dejected,    redolent    of 
dull,  resigned  Despair. 

Again  the  pulse  of  his  long  forgotten 
youth  stirred  in  the  old  man.  Once  he  had 
stood  thus  on  that  very  hilltop  and  life 
seemed  scarce  worth  the  battle.  It  was, 
indeed,  as  though  this  figure  were  his  own; 
as  if  rime  had  rolled  back,  so  that  he  might 
see  himself,  a  fancy-i)hantom  of  the  Long 
Ago. 

For  a  moment  he  stared  at  the  silent 
figure  in  the  moonlight.  Then  bareheaded, 
and  in  hi^  long  gray  lounging  robe,  he  went 
out  upon  the  hill. 

At  the  sound  of  coming'footsteps  the  man 
on  the  hill  turned  slowly.  As  though  caught 
unawares,  he  straightened  himself  and  set  a 
mask  of  calm  u])on  his  face. 

"Ciood  evening,"  he  siud  to  the  old  man, 
"and  a  merry  Christmas.  It  is  a  wonderful 
view,  is  it  not?" 

The  old  man  surveyed  him  for  a  moment 
ere  he  answered. 

"You  are  alone,"  he  said,  half-question- 
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ingly.  "It  is  a  time  when  few  are  alone — to- 
night." 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  "it  is  a  night 
of  cheer  and  merry-making,  this;  a  night  of 
Christmas  trees  and  feasts  and  expectation. 
But  for  me  there  is  none  of  these  things — 
not  even  any  longer — expectation." 

He  turned  to  look  out  on  the  town  again. 

"Down  there  everyone  is  happy,"  he 
said,  "at  least  nearly  everyone.  There  are 
always  wanderers,  outcasts  from  Eden, 
but  they  are  few  and  I  am  very  glad  for 
that.  If  there  were  many — many  unhappy 
tonight,  it  would  be  a  poor  world.  God 
would  not  be  in  His  Heaven,  I  think." 

The  old  man  laid  a  hand  on  the  other's 
shoulder.  "And  can  you,  then,  be  happy  in 
the  gladness  of  others?  That  is  a  great  gift, 
my  son.  Most  men  grow  bitter  when  the 
world  does  not  weep  for  their  petty  griefs." 

The  young  man  laughed  a  little.  "Oh,  I 
am  like  that  too.  It  is  only  human.  But 
tonight  there  is  that  in  the  air  which  makes 
me  worthier.  Tonight  I  am  less  imhappy 
for  the  Christmas  spirit.  It  is  very  peaceful 
on  this  hill.  Are  you  among  the  fortunates 
who  live  on  it?" 

"I  saw  you  through  my  window,"  said  the 
elder.  "You  were  lonely  and  so  was  I.  It 
seemed  as  though  we  might  be  company  for 
one  another;  that  you  might  be  my  guest 
this  evening — ^not  to  feast,  for  I  have  only 
simple  food  to  oflfer,  but  plenty  of  good 
cheer  and  hospitality.    Will  you  come?" 

The  young  man  smiled  into  the  other's 
eyes.  "When  I  was  a  boy,"  he  said,  "and 
was  asked  to  do  something  I  liked  very 
much  indeed,  I  would  always  answer,  'Like 
a  duck!'  It  was  the  most  emphatic  expres- 
sion I  knew — and  now,  strange  to  say,  it 
pops  back  into  my  mind  as  the  only  thing 
adequate." 

He  made  the  old  man  a  quaint  little 
whimsical  bow.  "I  think  it  means,"  he 
said,  "that  no  one  has  asked  me  to  do  any- 
thing that  I  would  like  as  much — since  I 
was  a  boy." 

"Come  then— nike  a  duck'—"  the  old 
man  laughed,  "and  let  us  both  be  boys 
again." 

At  the  op)en  door,  through  which  the 
light  streamed  out  upon  the  tiny  square  of 
\sLwn  and  the  trig  brick  walk,  the  young 
man  stopped  and  took  off  his  hat.  He  stood, 
outlined  against  the  inner  luminance,  a  gal- 
lant and  pathetic  figure,  the  old  man 
thought.    There  was  that  about  him  which 


pulled  at  the  elder's  heart-strings  in  a 
strange,  new  way — almost  as  though  he 
saw  before  him  the  son  he  had  been  denied; 
the  son  he  had  sometimes  pictured.  A 
stranger!    And  yet — 

Drawn  by  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the 
inner  room,  the  stranger  entered.  He 
looked  about  him  alertly,  with  a  keen  appre- 
ciation of  the  pictures,  the  books,  the  big, 
plain,  homey  furniture,  the  wide  casements 
and  the  Turkish  rugs.  He  seemed  to  fill  his 
lungs  with  the  delight  of  it,  for  he  breathed 
deeply. 

"Ah!"  he  said  softly,  as  though  to  him- 
self. "What  a  place  you  have  here!  What 
— 3. — place!" 

Great  artists  had  stood  in  that  room  and 
exclaimed  in  similar  words,  but  they  had 
moved  the  old  man  less.  He  pulled  the 
great  easy  chair  forward  and  motioned  his 
guest  to  recline.  He  put  a  fresh  log  on  the 
fire  and  stood  with  one  hand  on  the  mantel, 
looking  down.  For  the  first  time  he  noted 
an  orchid  in  the  young  man's  buttonhole. 
The  latter  saw  his  look.  He  detached  the 
boutonnifere  and  tendered  it  to  his  host. 

"Permit  me,"  he  said,  "a  little  floral 
offering.  It  would  look  well  in  the  cloi- 
sonne vase  up  there." 

"It  looked  very  well  where  it  was,"  said 
the  other,  smiling. 

The  young  man  arose  and  placed  the 
orchid  in  the  cloisonne  vase. 

"It  will  live  a  little  longer  there,"  he 
said.  "Is  it  not  a  dear  little  blossom?  I 
saw  it  in  a  florist's  window  and  took  it  away 
with  me." 

"You  are  fond  of  flowers?" 

"I  paid  my  last  dollar  for  this,"  said  the 
yoimg  man,  seriously.  "Usually  I  do  not  do 
that.    I  am  not  a  spendthrift." 

He  sank  back  into  the  chair  and  looked  up 
at  his  host. 

"It  was  for  a  memory  I  bought  it,"  he 
said,  half-apologetically.  "That  was  whim- 
sical, foolish — ^wasn't  it?  A  memory  should 
be  left  alone — even  a  beautiful  memory. 
One  should  be  brave,  and  go  forward  and 
not  think  about — ^what  is  over."  He  bowed 
his  head. 

"A  flower,"  said  the  old  man  very  gently, 
is  often  a  symbol  of  Hope." 

He  walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out 
upon  the  moonlit  hill.  It  was,  indeed,  very 
peaceful  there — ^far  removed  from  the  city 
it  seemed,  and  apart  from  its  hectic  life. 
In  the  twenty-one  years  he  had  lived  on  the 
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hill  it  had  changed  but  little,  save  for  the 
desolate  mansions  that  flanked  its  lower 
gate.  Even  through  fire  and  earthquake 
which  desolated  all  about  it,  the  little 
colony  of  houses  on  the  crest  had  come  im- 
scathed. 

As  though  to  himself,  the  old  man  spoke: 

"Things  pass  very  quietly  here — people 
and  time  and  events.  They  seem  to  tread 
softly,  as  though  someone  slept.  There  was 
one  old  man — very  gray  and  straight  and 
gallant,  like  a  soldier.  Each  morning  he 
came  to  this  hill  and  stood,  as  you  did  to- 
night, looking  down  on  the  bay.  I  used  to 
watch  him  as  I  ate  my  breakfast  and  wonder 
who  he  was.  He  became  a  jxirt  of  the  morn- 
ing to  me  and  many  a  time  I  was  on  the 
point  of  going  out  to  greet  him,  as  I  greeted 
you.  But  always  I  hesitated.  It  was  an 
absurd  fancy  of  mine  that  I  would  rather 
see  him  day  by  day  and  speculate  about 
him.  And  then  he  disappeared.  I  waited 
and  waited,  but  he  did  not  come  back.  I 
asked  about  him,  but  no  one  could  tell  me 
where  he  had  gone — ^not  the  letter  carrier 
nor  the  lamplighter  nor  the  delivery  bojrs 
from  the  stores  hereabouts.  Not  even  the 
old  gray  woman  who  lives  in  the  big  empty 
house  and  is  something  of  a  gossip." 

He  paused  and  seemed  to  ruminate. 

"Months  afterward,"  he  went  on,  after  a 
little  silence,  "I  called  on  my  friend  the 
painter  who  lives  on  the  slope  back  there. 
And  on  an  easel  stood  a  picture  of  my  gal- 
lant old  man.  He  was  dead,  my  friend  told 
me.  He  had  lived  for  many  years  within  a 
stone's-throw  of  us,  in  a  little  vine-covered 
hut." 

"Did  you  find  out  who  he  was?"  the 
young  man  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  the  other.  "He  had  been  a 
colonel  in  the  army  and  was  to  have  been  a 
general,  when  his  only  son,  a  young  officer, 
was  disgraced.  The  boy  shot  himself  and 
his  mother  died  of  the  shock.  Think  of 
that — when  our  gallant  old  colonel  was 
sixty!  He  left  the  army  and  paid  the  boy's 
debts.  It  took  nearly  all  he  had;  and  with 
the  rest  he  came  here,  where  no  one  knew 
him.  For  ten  years  he  lived  alone  with  his 
books  and  his  tiny  flower  garden.  He  de- 
sired no  man's  sympathy;  but  ever  he 
showed  the  world  a  smile  and  ever  he  wore 
a  gay  little  flower  in  his  buttonhole." 

"That,"  cried  the  young  man,  "was  a 
brave,  fme  spirit.  I  wish  that  mine  were  as 
worthy." 


"I  could  tdl  you  many  such  stories  of  our 
little  hill,"  said  the  old  man  with  a  toudi  <rf 
pride. 

"Including  your  own/'  said  the  guest. 
"I  am  sure  of  that." 

"Oh,  mine  is  quite  simple,"  the  old  man 
protested.  "There  was  a  woman  on  whom 
I  had  set  my  heart — and  she  did  not 
live." 

He  sighed.  "One  often  wonders.  Per- 
haps, if  she  had  stayed,  we  mi^t  have  tirti 
of  each  other  or  I  might  have  loved  less 
worthily.  After  many  years — when  the 
hurt  is  gone — one  thinks  of  such  things." 

The  young  man  stirred  uneasfly.  He 
seemed  about  to  speak,  but  the  old  man,  un- 
heeding, went  on. 

"Soon  I,  too,  shall  pass,  like  the  othezs — 
very  quietly.  It  is  odd  to  think  of  leaving 
this."  He  waved  his  hand  to  indicate  the 
room,  the  scene  he  gazed  upon.  "I  have 
been  here  so  long  that  I  have  grown  to  love 
it.  There  is  a  sweet  familiarity  about  it 
that  is  dear  to  me. 

"Sometimes — "  he  hesitated.  ''Some- 
times I  am  whimsical  enough  to  feel  that 
my  little  house  will  be  lonely — when  I  have 
gone.  Is  not  that  absurd?  When  one 
grows  old  one  has  curious  fauides.  There 
are  two  things  I  should  like  to  take  with  me, 
across  the-~gulf.  One  is  Poe's  poon, 
'Lenore,'  for  that  was  her  name;  and  the 
other  is  a  gardenia,  for  they  were  her  favorite 
flowers." 

The  young  man's  eyes  were  misty  as  he 
turned  them  toward  his  host. 

"You  beautiful  old  man,"  he  said  with 
emotion.  ''I  wish  that  I  niight  have  been 
your  son." 

"Let  us  play  that  you  are — ^for  tonight," 
cried  the  old  man,  almost  gaily.  "But  first 
we  will  break  bread  together." 

He  left  the  room  and  returned  very  soon 
with  a  tray  holding  cold  meats,  brown 
bread  and  tea. 

"Not  a  fciist  for  the  prodigal,"  he  smiled. 
"But  you  are  no  recreant  son.  You  are  one 
who  returns  in  honor — a  well-beloved  heir," 

"If  I  had  had  you  for  a  father,"  said  the 
young  man,  sadly,  "it  might  indeed  be  so — 
save  that  I  would  never  have  left  you,  even 
for  the  joy  of  returning." 

The  old  man's  hand  shook  as  he  poured 
the  tea.  "I  have  little  in  the  house  tonight," 
he  said,  as  though  at  a  loss  for  words. 

"You  have  everything  in  this  house,"  the 
young  man  cried :   "Comfort  and  peace  and 
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success  that  is  worth  the  name — everything 
that  I  have  not." 

"Tell  me  about  it,  my  boy/'  urged  the 
other  gently. 

"There  is  nothing  to  tell/'  the  young  man 
answered.  "I  am  only  a  failure.  If  I  had 
been  very  bad — if  I  had  robbed  trains  or 
killed  somebody — there  would  be  a  chance 
to  reform .  If  I  had  been  a  waster,  a  g  imbler, 
I  might  mend  my  ways.  If  I  had  only  tried 
very  hard,  and  lost,  I  should  be  satisfied. 
I  could  try  again — and  win,  perhaps." 

He  bowed  his  head.  "I  have  done  noth- 
ing that  was  worth  the  while — nothing  but 
loiter  along  the  pathway  and  let  others 
snatch  the  fruits  of  life  from  my  lips." 

"Tell  me  more,"  the  old  man  urged.  "I 
do  not  understand  as  yet." 

"No,"  said  the  young  man  wearily,  "no 
one  understands — unless,  perhaps,  a  woman 
who  loves  me — who  is  foolish  enough  to 
condone  or  divine  enough  to  forgive — I 
cannot  tell  which." 

"And  where,"  asked  his  host,  "is  this 
woman?  Why  are  you  not  with  her  to- 
night?" 

"To  answer  that,"  the  young  man  said, 
"I  must  tell  you  a  little  about  myself.  I 
had  rather  not,  for  it  is  a  graceless  tale  and 
of  little  interest.  However,  I  will  make  it 
short. 

"Ever  since  I  can  remember  I  have  been  a 
shiftless  fellow,"  he  began.  "Not  that  folks 
called  me  that.  They  were  very  kind  and 
forgiving  and  hopeful  of  me.  They  gave 
me  every  chance.  My  parents  were  dear, 
good,  sensible  people.  They  treated  me 
well.  But  more  than  all,  the  woman  who 
loved  me  stood  by  me  and  had  imending 
faith." 

He  paused,  his  eyes  downcast,  and  began 
stirring  his  tea. 

"It  was  all  wasted,"  he  resumed.  "I 
could  do  nothing  useful.  My  father  was 
an  expert  accountant.  He  found  me  a  place 
in  a  bank,  but  the  eternal  figures  wearied 
me;  the  routine  and  precision  of  its  business 
were  like  goads  to  my  soul.    And  so  I  quit. 

"It  pleased  me  to  study  chemistry,  and 
this  I  enjoyed,  until  the  technical  part  was 
reached.  The  mathematics,  the  intricate 
and  exact  deductions  overwhelmed  me  like 
a  physical  nausea.  I  gave  it  up  in  the  middle 
of  my  term  and  went  to  work  in  a  photo- 
graph gallery. 

"Here  I  was  happy  for  a  time.  The  proc- 
esses were  novel  and  though  my  work  was 


menial  and  hard,  I  liked  it.  Later  I  was 
promoted  to  the  post  of  receptkni  room 
attendant.  At  first  this  delighted  me,  for  it 
seemed  an  evidence  of  success.  But  I  sochi 
found  that  I  had  to  wheedle  and  flatter  and 
appeal  to  the  vanity  of  customers.  This 
disgusted  me.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  leisure 
time.    To  employ  it,  I  began  to  write — " 

"Aha!"  cried  the  old  man.  "So  your 
secret  is  out  at  last — ^your  carefully-guarded 
secret,  my  young  friend.  You  'b^an  to 
write\" 

The  other  smiled  wanly.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"and  what  was  worse,  I  kept  it  up.  I  made 
it  my  first  consideration  and  my  employer's 
business  a  secondary  one.  The  people  who 
came  to  be  photographed  seemed  like  in- 
truders. I  came  to  hate  them  and  their 
senseless  vanities  because  they  interrupted 
me  in  my  work." 

He  looked  up  quickly.  "Of  course,"  he 
said,  "I  was  not  such  an  idiot  as  to  let  all 
this  be  seen.  I  tried  to  do  my  duty  and,  if 
I  neglected  my  work,  it  was  not  so  egre- 
giously  as  my  words  might  indicate.  I  am 
telling  you  how  I  felt — " 

"I  understand,"  said  the  old  man,  gently. 
"I  understand,  my  son." 

"There  is  little  more  to  say,"  the  young 
man  concluded.  "My  employer  found  some 
of  my  work  one  day  and  read  it — and 
laughed  at  me.  I  flew  into  a  rage  and  left 
him.  Moreover,  it  aroused  my  pride  in  a 
very  silly  fashion.  I  felt  ashamed  to  tell  my 
parents  why  I  had  given  up  my  position. 
They  supposed  that  I  had  failed  to  give 
satisfaction  and  though  they  said  nothing, 
I  knew  it  grieved  them. 

"And  so  I  came  away — to  this  dty.  I 
have  been  here  four  years.  I  have  rejection 
slips  from  every  magazine  in  the  coimtry. 
I  have  worked  at  a  hundred  things,  but 
mostly  I  have  starved  in  hall  bedrooms. 
Sometimes  I  have  been  able  to  forget  the 
world  in  the  joy  of  my  little  creations.  At 
first  they  seem  quite  grand,  but  in  a  few 
davs  they  grow  flat  and  futile.  Then  I  am 
bitterly  self-contemptuous  and  conscious  of 
my  i)overty.  Last  month  I  sold  a  story  to 
a  second-class  magazine.  It  was  quite  a 
god-send.  I  sent  some  little  presents  home 
and  paid  my  debts.  The  last  of  it  went  for 
that  orchid—" 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  the  old  man,  as  the  other 
paused.  "The  orchid — and  the  memory! 
That  brings  us  back  to  the  woman,  does  it 
not?" 
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"She  lives  in  my  little  home  town,"  said 
the  other.  "She  is  very  fond  of  orchids.  I 
used  to  send  to  the  dty  for  them.  It  was 
my  one  extravagance.  And  it  was  the 
greatest  pleasure  that  my  life  has  ever 
known  to  watch  her  eyes  light  with  appre- 
ciation as  I  brought  them  to  her.  She  has 
always  had  faith  in  me — since  we  were 
chilchren.  She  is  the  only  one — ^besides  the 
editors — ^who  has  read  the  things  I  write. 
Her  letters  have  kept  me  from  suicide  some- 
times, I  think.    But  that  is  over  now — " 

"Did  she  lose  faith  at  last?"  the  old  man 
asked. 

The  young  man  faced  him,  almost 
resentfully.  "Gertrude  is  not  that  kind,"  he 
said.  "No,  it  is  I — I,  who  have  lost  faith 
in  myself.  I  haven't  answered  her  letters 
for  a  year  now." 

"And  does  she  still  write?" 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  man,  brokenly. 
"She  writes  just  as  usual.  But  I  do  not 
open  her  letters.  I  have  fifty  of  them  now. 
I  am  afraid — " 

"Afraid  of  what?"  the  old  man  asked, 
astonished  and  perplexed. 

"Of  my  own  weakness,"  said  the  other. 
"Many  a  time  I  have  said,  'I  will  go  back 
and  marry  her.*  When  my  check  came  for 
the  story,  I  almost  did.  But  I  must  not. 
She  is  a  real  woman  and  I — ^I  am  only  an 
excuse  for  a  man.  It  would  not  be  right. 
Yet  it  is  a  great  temptation  when  I  am 
very  lonely  and  tired — ^just  the  thought  of 
her  blessed  sympathy,  her  sustaining  love. 
You  don't  know  how  I  long  just  for  the  com- 
fort of  her  presence,  sometimes — 

"Perhaps,"  he  mused,  half  satirically, 
"perhaps,  in  my  humble  way,  I  am  some- 
thing of  a  hero  after  all." 

The  old  man  arose  and  put  both  hands  on 
the  other's  shoulders. 

"My  yoimg  friend,"  he  said,  "you  are 
more  than  a  hero.  You  are  a  martyr.  Life 
is  very  cruel  to  such  as  you.  The  world  is 
not  made  for  fine  men  because  the  great 
masses  of  the  people  are  of  a  cruder  mold. 
And  it  is  the  more  cruel  because  you  could 
live  quite  happily  on  very  little — ^and  live 
worthily,  too,  for  you  would  produce  fine 
works." 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  yoimg  man.  "I 
have  often  thought  so.  I  have  never  asked 
much  of  life:  just  enough  to  live  quietly 
with  Gertrude;  to  buy  her  a  flower,  some- 
times, and  a  book  for  us  both:  to  go  now 
and  then  to  the  theater  and  be  free  for  what 


I  love  best.  The  world  might  be  very 
beautiful.  Yes,  it  seems  cruel,  as  you  say. 
But  life  is  life.  One  must  not  complain, 
especially  when,  as  tonight,  the  world  is 
happy.  One  should  not  think  too  much  of 
one's  self." 

"I  am  an  old  man,"  said  his  host,  "and 
my  life  is  nearly  done.  But  I  should  have 
deemed  it  incomplete  without  tonight — 
and  you.  I  have  met  many  men  and  women 
whom  the  world  calls  great.  Perhaps  it 
may  help  you  a  little  to  know  that  I  have 
met  no  braver  spirit;  no  truer,  finer  genUe- 
man  than  you." 

The  young  man  sprang  to  his  feet.  He 
grasped  the  old  man's  right  hand  in  both  of 
his  own  and  pressed  it  convulsively. 

They  stood  for  a  moment,  silent,  both  too 
greatly  moved  for  speech.  Then  the  old 
man  said:  "This  morning  I  saw  in  a  paper 
that  they  are  hunting  for  a  lost  heir.  A 
man  who  went  to  Australia  many  years  ago 
came  back  here,  to  his  native  place,  to  die. 
He  had  a  considerable  fortune  and  no  one 
to  whom  he  could  leave  it,  except  a  nephew 
of  whom  he  had  lost  all  trace.  And  now 
they  are  searching  for  him." 

He  leaned  forward  and  laid  a  hand 
lightly  on  that  of  his  guest. 

"All  of  the  time  you  were  telling  me  your 
story,"  he  said,  "I  thought  of  that  old  man; 
of  his  useless  thousands  lying  in  the  bank — 
and  his  nephew,  wandering,  perhaps,  in 
poverty.  Then  I  thought  of  myself.  I  am 
without  kin.  When  I  die  my  little  fortune 
will  go  to  a  number  of  institutions  that  do 
not  need  it  especially.  And  in  the  mean- 
time it  does  small  good  because  it  is  not 
enough  for  any  great  charity.  But  it  might 
make  someone  quite  happy — somebody,  for 
instance — ^like  you." 

"No,  no,"  Uie  young  man  interrupted 
sharply.  "You  must  not  tempt  me  like 
that.    No,  no." 

"Think  of  the  pleasure  it  would  give  me, 
my  son,"  the  old  man  argued,  "to  see  you 
young  people  imited;  to  know  that  you 
were  content — you  two  that  have  been  so 
bravely  steadfast.  Is  it  not  a  sin  that  you 
should  be  breaking  your  hearts  when 
money  which  would  heal  them  lies  idle? 
There  is  ample  for  you  and  for  me  and  for 
helping  the  folk  who  appeal  to  me,  worthily. 
Come,  listen  to  reason,  my  friend.  There 
are  so  many  ways  of  looking  at  things." 

"You  are  very  good — ^and  wise,"  the 
yoimg  man  answered,   "but  I  must  not 
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listen  to  you.  It  may  be  that  I  should — for 
her  sake.  But  I  cannot.  I  must  Icam  to 
stand  on  my  feet;  to  make  my  o\mi  way. 
Can't  you  see?  I  must  either  do  that — or 
die.'' 

He  arose  with  a  resolute  movement  and 
stood,  very  straight,  before  his  host.  "And 
now  I  must  go,"  he  said.  "It  is  quite  late. 
But  I  will  come  back — sometimes,  when  I 
am  lonely." 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  the  old 
man  sadly.  "But  it  seems  a  great  pity — a 
very  great  pity." 

The  young  man  held  out  his  hand. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  the  other.  "I 
have  a  little  Christmas  token  here  I  wish 
to  give  you."  He  took  from  his  wall  an  ex- 
quisitely framed  copy  of  Bume-Jones* 
"Hope"  and  wTapped  it  in  a  newspaper. 

"May  it  prove  a  symbol,"  he  cried,  as  he 
pressed  the  young  man's  hand.  "You  must 
come  again,  very  soon,  for  I,  too,  am  lonely; 
and,  if  you  wait  too  long — I  may  be  gone." 

"I  trust  not,"  said  the  young  man,  fer- 
vently. "Not  for  many,  many  years.  And 
now,  God  bless  and  keep  you  and — good 
night." 

He  rushed  away.  The  old  man's  eyes 
followed  him,  misty  and  full  of  yearning. 
Bells  were  chiming  the  midnight  hour. 
From  a  house  nearby  came  the  high,  sweet 
clarion  of  a  woman's  voice,  uplifted  in  a 
Christmas  carol.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
some  young  Italian  troubadours  went  about 
with  guitar  and  mandolin,  singing  passion- 
ate love-ditties  of  the  South. 

It  was  the  dawn  of  Christmas  day.    To 


the  old  man  it  seemed  fantastically  unreal — 
the  evening  that  had  just  passed.  He  saw 
the  young  man  cross  the  hilltop  and  stand 
at  the  edge  of  the  descent. 

Slowly  he  dropped  into  the  shadows  and 
was  gone — this  strange  young  guest,  this 
youth,  misunderstood  by  the  world,  even 
as  One  Other  had  been;  untempted  in  his 
desperate  need,  clinging  to  his  ideal  con- 
ception, bearing  his  cross  so  bravely  and 
with  bitterness  toward  none! 

For  a  time  the  old  man  sat  very  still,  his 
head  drooped  forward.  A  sense  of  gray, 
helpless  desolation  weighed  him  down. 
His  mind  groped  blindly  for  an  answer  to 
the  problem  of  his  heart — the  problem  of 
Youth  and  Art  and  Love  in  their  eternal 
battle  with  the  world. 

After  a  while  he  arose  and  went  to  his 
wTJting  table.  His  thought  fared  to  the 
office  of  a  great  magazine  where  a  man  he 
had  known  and  befriended  in  youth  sat  at  a 
carved  mahogany  desk — a,  celebrated  man 
before  whom  many  bowed  low,  but  to  whom 
the  old  minister  WTOte: 

"My  Dear  Sam:  Have  patience  with  me, 
for  I  have  discovered  another  Genius.  I  want 
you  to  give  him  a  chance — every  chance  in 
the  world  that  you  can.    His  name — "  ^ 

Here  the  winter  paused  in  sudden  con- 
sternation and  looked  at  the  orchid  in  a 
vase  on  his  mantel. 

It  was  not  much  of  a  clue. 

"But  you  will  come  back,"  he  said,  with 
a  smile  at  the  mo<:)nlit  hill. 

And  in  his  heart  there  was  peace. 


THE  CANDLE 
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White  and  intact  upon  the  shelf  it  stood ; 
Nor  harm  it  did  the  world,  nor  any  good : 
But  when  in  flame  its  life  away  was  worn, 
It  made  a  sick  child^s  room  seem  less  forlorn. 
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and  namesake  who  had  gone  back  to  Sweden 
for  a  visit  early  in  the  spring.  But  pn  the 
first  Sunday  in  December  young  Olaf  ap- 
I>eared  at  the  Infirmary  and  with  him,  to  see 
their  uncle,  he  brought  Christine,  his  flaxen- 
haired  bride.  The  memory  of  this  sweet- 
faced  girl  who  had  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
old  uncle  might  live  with  them  instead  of 
being  cared  for  by  strangers — a  wish  de- 
ferred by  her  thrifty  husband  until  such 
time  as  they  should  finish  paying  for  their 
suburban  cottage — had  lived  with  him  all 
the  week. 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon  following  their 
visit  Olaf  was  surprised  by  the  appearance 
of  another  caller,  a  real-estate  dealer  named 
Galway.  Once  in  the  years  before  rheuma- 
tism had  gripped  him  and  bound  him  to  the 
servitude  of  a  wheel  chair  he  had  done  a 
long  job  of  carpenter  work  for  Galway,  who 
had  induced  him  to  take  a  piece  of  country 
property  for  pay  instead  of  the  cash  he  had 
earned.  They  were  useless  lots  to  Galway, 
far  from  a  car  line  and  the  main  road,  and 
they  had  proved  still  more  useless  to  the 
Swede,  for  soon  after  he  acquired  them  he 
was  compelled  to  give  up  work.  Then, 
when  his  money  gave  out  and  he  found  him- 
self a  cripple,  tJiere  was  nothing  left  for  him 
but  to  go  to  the  Infirmary,  as  the  county 
poor-house  was  called.  Since  then  his 
nephew  had  come  from  Sweden,  but  he  was 
only  a  young  fellow  who  had  his  own  way 
to  make.  However,  he  had  managed  to  pay 
the  small  taxes  every  year  until  the  last, 
when  he  was  away. 

Olaf  at  first  haxl  liked  to  think  that  he 
owned  some  real  estate,  even  if  it  was  non- 
productive, but  as  the  years  went  by  and  it 
was  only  a  source  of  expense,  he  had  grown 
to  feel  that  he  had  been  cheated  by  Galway 
and  that  the  land  always  would  be  worthless. 

On  this  Saturday  afternoon  Olaf  was  in  a 
bad  humor.  He  had  just  quarreled  with 
the  German,  from  which  passage  at  arms  he 
had  come  off  worsted,  and  was  sitting  on  the 
porch  in  gloomy  meditation  when  an  auto- 
mobile stopped  at  the  gate.  Looking  up  as 
a  man  stepped  out,  he  saw  that  it  was  Mr. 
Galway  who  approached  him.  Olaf  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  a  chance  encounter  or 
an  intentional  visit,  but  the  real  estate  man 
passed  him  a  cigar  and  entered  into  a 
desultory  conversation. 

"By  the  way,  Larsen,  did  you  ever  do 
anything  with  that  land  I  sold  you?"  he 
asked,  finding  a  seat  on  the  railing. 


"Nottings,"  growled  the  old  man.  "What 
on  erd  could  ay  do  wid  it?" 

"I  thought  some  one  might  have  bought 
it  for  grazing  purposes." 

"Ay  guess  somebody  use  it  for  grazing 
purposes  all  right,  but  dey  don't  ask  me 
nottings  about  it."  The  Swede's  tone  was 
bitter  and  even  the  fragrance  of  the  unaccus- 
tomed cigar  could  not  sweeten  his  temper. 

"That's  too  bad,  Larsen,"  conciliated  the 
other  man. 

"You  skinned  me  on  dose  lots,"  the  old 
man  went  on,  growing  angry  at  the  remem- 
brance. "If  my  nephew  hadn't  paid  the 
taxes  for  me  ay  would  have  let  dem  go  back 
long  before.  He  might  better  saved  his 
money.    Ay  lose  dem  now  any  way." 

"Why  didn't  he  pay  them  this  last  year?" 
the  agent  inquired. 

"He  ban  in  Sweden.  How  did  you  know 
he  didn't  pay  dem?"  Olaf  asked,  suspi- 
ciously. 

"O,  I  saw  them  advertised,"  the  agent 
answered,  lightly.  "The  land  has  been  a 
white  elephant  on  your  hands  anyway.  Of 
course  it's  a  good  ways  from  town." 

"You  didn't  talk  about  no  wite  elephant 
wen  you  got  me  to  take  dem,"  the  Swede 
rejoined  vindictively.  "Dey're  no  furder 
from  town  dan  dey  were  seven  year  ago." 

J.  E.  Galway  having  gained  the  infor- 
mation that  he  desired,  hastily  made  his 
departure  and  Olaf  still  kept  his  bad  humor. 
He  brooded  over  his  wrongs  all  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon.  A  parting  taunt  from  the 
German  attendant  that  night  decided  him. 
He  would  stand  this  tyranny  no  longer. 
He  would  run  away! 

The  next  morning  very  early  one  could 
have  heard  a  faint  grating  of  gravel  between 
the  cedar  hedges  bordering  the  roadway  to 
the  Infirmary  and  a  moment  later  could 
have  seen  a  wheel-chair  emerge  stealthily 
from  out  the  shadow  and  turn  toward  the 
distant  city.  The  old  man  prop)elling  the 
chair  left  the  protecting  hedge-rows  with 
an  anxious  glance  backward  and  started 
down  the  boulevard,  wheeling  as  fast  as  his 
hands  could  move.  There  was  a  set  look 
on  his  face  and  he  muttered  crossly,  turning 
his  head  often  for  a  hurried  glance  behind. 

"Ay  tank  you  won't  pick  on  me  any  more, 
you  old  fat-head!"  he  mumbled. 

He  was  very  angry,  was  Olaf  Larsen; 
angry  with  the  fate  which  condemned  him 
to  the  dependency  of  a  wheel-chair  instead 
of  the  stout  legs  that  had  carried  him  over 
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many  a  rugged  pathway,  angry  with  Galway 
whose  visit  had  brought  up  bitter  memories, 
and  especially  angry  with  the  attendant 
who  had  authority  over  him.  He  knew 
that  the  superintendent  was  in  another 
[)art  of  the  state  attending  a  convention, 
so  the  time  was  propitious  for  escape.  He 
looked  up  at  the  i<ray  sky  that  just  began 
to  show  a  tinge  of  red.  He  would  not  be 
missed  for  some  time.  If  he  was  not  caught 
and  taken  hack  he  could  reach  his  nephew's 
cottage  in  time.  It  was  a  l<mg  ride  but  he 
knew  where  they  live<l,  just  off  the  boule- 
vard on  the  edge  of  the  city.  Their  cottage 
had  white  roses  growing  over  the  front, 
Christine  had  told  him,  and  there  were  two 
large  chern^- trees  in  the  yard.  She  had 
also  told  him  about  the  garden  they  had 
planted.  Olaf  wondered  if  he  could  help 
a  little  with  the  garden.  He  might  be  useful 
to  Christine.  Young  Okf  had  done  well  to 
go  back  to  Sweden  to  find  a  wife. 

The  old  man  had  not  been  so  far  in  many 
long  years — not  since  the  boulevard  had 
been  built.  Off  to  the  left  he  looked  down 
upon  a  distant  town,  sleeping  among  the 
soft  foliage  of  many  trees  growing  greener  as 
the  light  advanced.  There  were  very  few 
houses  on  the  boulevard  for  it  had  been  put 
through  along  the  foot-hills  only  a  short 
time  before,  and  building  had  followed  the 
old  county-road  with  its  street-car  that 
paralleled  it  below. 

The  old  man  pushed  along  in  the  cool 
morning  breeze,  making  good  si)eed  con- 
sidering his  vehicle  and  low  power.  He 
pulled  out  of  his  pocket  some  pieces  of 
bread  and  meat  which  he  had  managed  to 
secure  and  now  and  then  he  would  take 
time  to  bite  off  a  mouthful.  Along  the  road 
on  the  upper  side  were  unvarying  acres  of 
pasturage  spreading  over  the  very  tops  of 
the  rounded  hills  with  soft  unbroken  ver- 
dure just  changing  to  winter's  green  from 
the  [)ale  tan  of  a  rainless  summer.  The  old 
man  breathed  deep  whiffs  as  he  labored 
past.  He  liked  the  smell  of  the  fields. 
They  made  him  think  of  his  boyhood  days 
in  the  old  country.  But  as  the  sun  of  a 
typical  winter  day  in  California  climbed 
higher  he  was  obliged  to  stop  for  a  few 
minutes  and  rest.  The  road  was  unfamiliar, 
but  he  knew  that  he  must  be  nearly  oj)po- 
site  the  land  that  had  ])roved  so  worthless 
t )  him.  He  would  know  it  bv  the  outline 
of  the  hills  behind  and  by  the  great  oak 
that  spread  its  branches  over  the  end  lot. 


Pushing  back  his  old  felt  from  his  per- 
spiring forehead,  he  puffed  along.  Soon  he 
rubbed  his  eyes  in  amazement.  He  surdy 
could  not  have  reached  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  so  soon,  but  here  were  houses  springing 
up  all  around.  It  was  a  new  district  but 
streets  were  macadamized,  sidewalks  were 
in,  and  a  new  car  track  had  been  laid,  a 
branch  from  the  main  line  which  ran  along 
the  county-road.  In  the  place  of  bare, 
wind-swept  fields,  as  he  remembered  them, 
there  was  a  flourishing  suburb  and  where, 
O  where  were  his  lost  lots  that  would  revert 
to  the  state  and  then  be  sold  for  taxes !  Why 
didn't  Galway  know  their  value,  for  he 
must  have  kept  track  of  the  city's  growth? 
Of  course  he  knew!  That  was  the  reason  of 
his  visit  the  other  day!  Galway  hadn't 
come  up  there  to  distribute  cigars  for  noth- 
ing. He  was  a  schemer!  He  had  always 
been  a  schemer,  and  was  scheming  now! 

The  old  man  drew  up  before  a  grassy 
stretch  which  rolled  from   the   boulevard 
overlooking  the  lower  slope,  and  even  the 
blue  bay  beyond.    He  knew  it  for  his  own- 
On  the  corner  lot,  under  the  out-reaching 
branches  of  01af*s  own  oak,  an  imj>ertinent 
little  real-estate  office  reared  its  gables^  all 
painted  over  in  great  letters  to  proclaim 
its  use.    The  huge  black  print  which  spelled 
the  name  "J.  E.  Galway  and  Co.*'  looked 
red  to  Olaf — he  was  so  angry.    Puffing  with 
the  exertion,  he  pulled  himself  up  to  the 
curbing  directly  across  from  this  building 
in  front  of  a  similar  office — tangible  signs  of 
a  recent  boom  in  that  vicinity.    An  agent, 
waiting  for  Sunday  investors,  sauntered  out 
t(j  see  what  the  old  man  wanted. 

**  Vou  look  pretty  tired  and  warm,"  he  said, 
kindly.  "Don't  you  want  me  to  push  you 
into  the  shade  of  the  office  while  you  rest?" 

"Ay  ban  tired  and  ay  been  hot,"  admitted 
Olaf  as  he  was  pushed  around  the  comer 
into  the  shade.  "How  long  since  dis  town 
was  built?" 

"Most  of  the  houses  have  gone  up  during 
the  last  year.  They  only  lately  put  the 
strcct-car  up  here  and  we're  in  the  annexed 
district  now." 

"Does  dat  scoundrel,  Galway,  know  dis?" 

"Vou  bet  he  does.  He's  made  more 
money  out  of  this  boom  than  any  of  us." 

"Rascal!"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  "and 
he  canie  to  see  me  wit'  a  cigar  and  talk  about 
a  wite  elephant." 

"WTiat's  he  done  to  you?"  The  rival 
agent  became  interested. 
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"Ay  owned  a  piece  of  land  here,  once," 
cautiously  began  the  old  man,  "and  ay 
couldn't  keep  up  the  taxes." 

"That's  too  bad,  but  perhaps  you  could 
still  buy  it  back  if  the  state  didn't  take  it 
over  too  long  ago.  How  many  years  is  it 
since  you  paid  them?" 

"My  nephew,  Olaf,  he  pay  dem  efery 
year  till  the  last." 

"Are  you  sure  they  were  paid  right  up  to 
last  fall?"  inquired  the  agent. 

"Olaf,  he  say  so." 

"Then,  my  good  man,  you  still  have  a 
chance.    They  are  only  delinquent." 

The  old  man's  eyes  brightened. 

"Ay  must  see  Olaf.  Dey  might  be  wort 
a  few  hundred  dollars,  maybe." 

"Where  is  your  land?  The  lowest  lot 
around  here  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars." 

"You  tank  so?"  The  old  man's  voice 
was  incredulous.  "My  lots  are  yust  across 
the  street.  Ay  have  ten  of  dem  if  ay  can 
get  dem  back." 

"Man  alive,  you're  in  luck!"  declared  the 
other.  "I  thought  Gal  way  had  an  option 
on  them  and  was  just  holding  them  for 
higher  prices.  Do  you  want  to  sell  them?" 
Olaf's  excited  face  grew  shrewd.  "Ay  might." 

"My  firm  will  buy  them  if  you  can  pro- 
duce a  clear  title.  We'd  like  to  get  ahead  of 
Galway.  You  know  what  his  scheme  was, 
don't  you?  He  intended  to  bid  in  your 
property  as  soon  as  it  was  advertised. 
Where  have  you  been  living  all  this  time?" 


"Ay  live  up  the  road  a  piece,"  cautiously 
answered  the  old  man.  "Ay  go  to  visit 
my  nephew,  Olaf,  today.  Dat  looks  like 
Olaf,  now  getting  off  the  car.  Maybe  he 
come  out  to  see  the  lots.  It  is  Olaf  and 
Christine!" 

They  watched  the  young  man  and  a  fair- 
haired  girl  as  they  left  the  car  and  walked 
to  Galway's  office.  The  man  stood  talking 
to  Galway  in  the  door  until  the  Swede  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street  grew  impa- 
tient and  hailed  them.  They  looked  in 
amazement  at  the  occupant  of  the  wheel- 
chair, then  all  three  made  their  way  across 
the  road. 

"Ay  ban  on  my  way  to  your  house,  Olaf," 
the  uncle  explained,  "and  ay  stop  here 
to  sell  my  lots.  This  gentleman  he  buys 
the  whole  ten.  What  do  you  tink  dey 
are  wort?"  He  put  the  question  to  the 
friendly  real  estate  agent,  ignoring  Galway. 

"My  firm  will  give  you  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  them,"  he  answered. 

Galway  turned  and  sauntered  back 
toward  his  own  office,  but  the  Swede  could 
not  resist  calling  after  him: 

"Ay  tank  you  better  move  your  shanty 
oflf,  Galway." 

They  started  down  the  boulevard,  a 
strange  little  procession  of  three.  The  sun 
was  still  warm,  but  old  Olaf  did  not  mind  it, 
for  Christine  was  shading  him  with  her  pink 
parasol  and  young  Olaf  was  pushing  the 
wheel-chair  toward  home. 
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By  EUZABETH  A.  WARD 


Dim,  tranquil  vistas,  wrapped  in  colors  soft. 
Ledge-bordered  crystal  floor,  sea  lions'  lair. 

Awed  antiphon  of  bird-mates  high  aloft: 

A  temple  where  the  sea  withdraws  for  prayer. 


AMERICA'S  Unhorsed  Knight 
—AND  His  Lady 


Auttor  of:  H«,i 


By  ZENAS  E.  BLACK 

inc;  SauzliuHiUrlj/  ly  iht  Lmu  Star 


HIS  picture  was  printed  in  a  weekly 
paper,  down  in  Texas.  He  wore  the 
full  regalia  of  the  range:  soft  hat 
with  carved  leather  band,  figured  handker- 
chief loosely  knotted  round  his  neck,  the  in- 
evitable "44i"  with  a  significant  rope  and 
riding  gloves  beside  him.  His  face  was 
hardly  beautiful  enough  for  a  nio\'ie  hero — 
you  can  see  for  yourself,  for  the  picture  is 
somewhere  hereabouts.  Yet  five  hundred 
women  considered  marrying  him,  or  some- 
body like  him.  For  under  his  picture  was 
the  legend:  "A  Live  Unmarried  Plainview 
Cowboy.  Name  Furnished  On  Application." 
The  applications  came  promptly:  more 
than  five  hundred  letters  in  sLx  weeks  from 
women  in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union. 
These  letters  came  from  farmers'  daughters, 
with  the  inevitable  "R.  F,  D.  No.  i,"  or 
whatever  number  it  chanced  to  be,  on  the 
envelope;  from  "society  belles"  who  prcf- 
fessed  themselves  disgusted  with  the  banali- 
ties of  their  butterfly  routine;  from  widows 


who  were  willing  to  try  mairied  life  anew; 
from  stent^aphers  and  clerks  writing 
from  within  the  prison  walla  of  skyscr^iers 
— almost  every  class  and  type  of  wonuu 
were  represented  in  that  little  deluge  of 
responses  to  the  cowboy's  portrait. 

Said  a  St.  Louis  girl;  "The  picture  of 
that  cowpuncher  thrilled  me  far  more  than 
all  the  men  I  have  ever  met  in  this  town." 
A  Chicago  stenographer  wrote:  "The 
picture  of  your  virile,  wholesome  man,  liv- 
ing the  real — namely,  the  outdoor — ^life, 
impressed  strongly  this  particular  suscepti- 
ble feminine  heart  and  it  would  please  me  very 
much  to  get  in  louch  with  him  or  some  other 
genuine  WeBtcmer."  "I  want  a  man  who, 
in  addition  to  loving  an  outdoor  life,  is  also 
interested  somewhat  in  books,  etc.,"  wrote 
one.  "What  I  want  is  a  re4U  man,  but  he 
must  be  educated,  refined  and  good  lott- 
ing," explained  another.  The  sentiment  of 
the  majority  was  expressed  in  the  confesnon 
of  one  who  wrote:    "I  have  never  wen 
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the  conditions  which  existed  around  the 
banquet-boards  of  the  brave  days  of  old. 

Like  the  storied  chivalry  of  the  medieval 
ages,  the  rangeland  had  a  heraldry  all  its 
o\\Ti — the  heraldry  of  blazing  irons  rather 
than  emblazoned  coats-of-arms.  For  the 
cattle  had  to  be  branded,  notwithstanding 
the  classic  instance  of  an  Kastem  girl 
who  thought  the  practice  cruel  and  sug- 
gested to  a  certain  stockman  that  he  dis- 
tinguish his  steers  by  affixing  a  lx)w  of  pink 
ribbon  to  their  horns.  The  list  of  brands 
included  almost  every  imaginable  design  — 
hearts,  clubs,  diamonds,  but  no  sixides  nor 
in  fact  any  mark  that  savored  of  agriculture. 

The  co\vb<^y  was  usually  contented,  and 
his  happy-go-lucky  race  seldom  included  a 
pessimist,  although  many  of  them  were 
"disinherited  knights."  His  gala  occa- 
sions were  few,  but  when  they  did  come  he 
played  as  hard  as  he  had  worked.  Largely- 
attended  roping  contests — corresponding  to 
the  ancient  tourneys — were  a  pleasure  imtii 
state  legislatures  edicted  against  them  as 
"being  dangerous  to  the  riders  and  cruel  to 
the  mounts  and  steers."  An  amusement 
that  resembled  even  more  the  knightly 
tournament  was  the  practice  of  riding  at 
full  speed  by  a  row  of  posts  and  endeavoring 
to  secure  as  many  as  possible  of  the  rings 
dangling  on  the  point  of  a  spear  presented 
in  the  old  style.  (Silly,  you  say,  but  how 
about  the  useless  bloodshed  of  that  older 
tournament?) 

The  punchers  would  gather  from  ranches 
hundreds  of  miles  distant  to  attend  dances, 
and  these  diversions  were  topics  of  conver- 
sation for  months  afterward.  Rare  were 
their  trips  "back  to  civilization" — usually 
for  supplies  or  to  market  with  cattle.  Then, 
like  the  soldier,  the  sailor  and  all  other 
classes  accustomed  to  solitude,  hardships 
and  dangers,  the  cow-boy  made  the  most  of 
his  vacation.  Often  he  went  in  for  nights  of 
carousing,  drunkenness  and  gambling,  but 
he  wiis  no  more  intemj)erate  than  the 
knights  over  whom  dry  history  is  touched 
with  eloquence. 

The  car  of  progress  moves  only  at  the 
sacrifice  of  y)rimitive  beauty  and  charm  and 
picturesque  tvpes  of  people.  The  demands 
of  ever-increasing  po{)ulalion  for  a  larger 
food-supplying  area  are  restless  and  re- 
sistless. The  steel  antennae  of  railroads 
penetrated  cowland,  bringing  with  them 
markets  and  doing  away  with  the  crusades 
with  complaining  herds  up  the  "old  trails" 


to  northern  shipping  points.  The  railroads 
also  brought  many  "nestors"  or  "grangers," 
and  precipitated  a  long  and  bitter  struggle 
between  the  would-be  agriculturists  and 
the  cattle  baron  and  his  minions.  And  just 
as  the  ranks  of  the  earlier  knights  were 
vanquished  by  the  advent  of  gunpowder, 
just  as  the  shaggy  buffalo  fled  before 
America's  red  man,  and  just  as  the  Indian 
surlily  relinquished  his  him  ting  grounds  to 
the  herds  of  the  ranchman  with  his  valiant 
vaqueros,  so  did  the  later  booted  and 
spurred  cavaliers  in  time  reluctantly  sur- 
render their  possessions  to  the  shoe-shod 
man  with  the  plow  and  hoe.  It  is  the  as- 
cending scale  of  all  material  development — 
the  tent  or  tepee  of  the  hunter,  the  un- 
painted  shack  of  the  herder,  the  comfort- 
able home  of  the  farmer,  who  feeds  the 
most. 

What  became  of  the  puncher  brigade? 
Some  left  Texas  a  few  years  ago  for  South 
America — a  11,000-mile  trip  in  search  of 
days  and  conditions  that  are  no    more. 
They  are  now  straggling  back,  lamenting 
that  South  America  handles  her  cattle  on 
foot!    A  few  cowboys  have  gone  on  the 
stage,  and  many  have  "joined  out**  with 
"Wild  West"  shows  and  circuses.    In  recent 
years  a  large  number  have  found  lucrative 
emplojmient  in  posing  for  the  "movies." 
A  considerable  percentage  of  the  automobile 
drivers  of  the  West  were  recruited  from 
their  ranks.   The  desire  to  "ride  and  ever  to 
ride,"  the  fascination  of  rapid  motion  and 
the  element  of   danger  have  placed   the 
goggles  of  the  auto-race-meet  driver  over 
the  eyes  of  many  cowboys.    A  few,  a  very 
few,  sought  the  cities,  and  may  be  foimd 
boxed  up  in  mahogany  cases  in  the  "in- 
nards" of  skyscrapers.    Here  and  there  is 
one  who  has  gone  into  the  real-estate  busi- 
ness  and   is    "boosting"    the   agricultural 
possibilities  of  dry  or  irrigated  lands  with  as 
much  emotion  and  enthusiasm  as  Horace 
of  old  who,  when  sated  with  the  metropoli- 
tan banalities  of  Rome,  sang  of  the  glories 
of  the  farm  and  the  "back  to  the  land" 
movement. 

But  the  majority  of  the  punchers  adopted 
the  profession  of  their  conquerors — ^which  is 
not  an  uncommon  thing  in  history.  Many 
of  them  also  ado])ted  the  daughters  of  the 
once-despised  "grangers."  Perhaps  their 
natures  are  changed  but  most  of  them  will 
tell  you  that  the  ^'housed,  married  West"  is 
not  so  repulsive  after  all.    Fierce  Vikings, 
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"nature-faking"  cowboys  of  the  stage,  the 
drcus,  the  photoplay  and  story  cause  a 
twitching  of  disgust  to  permeate  his  bowed, 
rheumatic  legs,  and  he  longs  to  show  the 
world  a  true  sample  of  the  rangeland  life. 
Perchance  he  gazes  wistfully  at  his  favorite 
saddle  of  the  vanished  days,  with  its 
rope-worn  horn  and  thorn-scarred  leather, 
now  hanging  in  dusty  disuse  out  in  the 
automobile  shed,  and  murmurs  under  his 
breath  with  the  cowboy  poet : 


"I  want  free  life,  and  I  want  fresh  air. 

And  I  long  for  the  canter  after  the  cattle; 
The  crack  of  the  whip  like  shots  in  a  battle- 
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There  is  a  general  belief  in  many  sections 
that  the  picturesque  cowboy  is  still  extant. 
The  ambitious  young  wTiter  of  the  East  is 
greatly  disconcerted  when  he  comes  West 
in  search  of  lurid  local  color  and  finds  the 
"honk"  instead  of  the  "bronc,"  and  the 
businesslike  stock  fanner  instead  of  the 
romantic  rancher.  Yoimgsters  of  the  North 
who  have  been  thrilled  by  motion  pictures 
or  by  yellow  or  blood-red  stories  of  cowboy 
life  in  Sunday  supplements  or  cheap  "Wild 
West"  novels,  write  to  the  postmasters  of 
sedate  Western  towns,  asking  to  be  put  in 
touch  with  some  ranchman  who  "wants  to 
hire  cowboys."  Many  a  letter  comes  to  the 
mayor  of  some  town  out  in  the  West,  writ- 
ten by  a  romance-hungry  "miss"  in  a  dis- 
tant section  who  desires  the  address  of  a 
"real,  real  cowboy."  Such  letters  are 
sources  of  great  amusement  to  the  natives, 
for  more  than  likely  the  favorite  phrase 
with  the  commercial  club  of  that  ambitious 
village  is:  "Ten  acres  under  irrigation  in 
our  county  will  now  supjx)rt  a  family 
whereas  tmder  the  old  regime  they  furnished 
sustenance  only  for  a  steer." 

Let  none  of  the  ladies  who  want  a  cowboy 
for  a  husband  bemoan  the  fact  that  the  old 
regime  is  over.  Even  if  pioneer  Western 
life,  with  the  passing  of  its  princii)al  figure — 
the  dashing  and  jncturesciue  cowboy — has 
seemed  to  have  lost  some  of  its  metric 
mca.'>ure,  there  is  still  imprinted  on  the 
hearts  of  the  blulT  Westerners  who  have 
taken  his  place  that  reverential  chivalry 
and  respect  for  women  that  made  him 
famous.  Besides,  while  the  ranch  was  an 
exciting  place  to  visit,  it  was  not  much  as  a 
home.  Hard  indeed  was  it  for  the  women 
on  the  isolated  ranches  to  keep  the  peach- 
bloom  on  their  cheeks  from  blowing.  Wo- 
men have  been  referred  to  as  ''the  cream  and 


sugar  m  the  black  and  bitter  coffee  of  the 
cow  camp,"  but  what  was  left  of  the  poor 
cream  and  sugar  after  they  had  colored  and 
sweetened  the  cofiFee? 

Let  no  woman  think  that  our  p>ortion  of 
the  country  no  longer  offers  oppK)rtunity  of 
becoming  a  heroine.  The  housewife  who 
carefully  keeps  the  "cruse  of  oil  from  wast- 
ing" while  her  husband  is  painfully  learning 
the  mysteries  of  irrigation  and  **dry  farm- 
ing" has  achieved  fully  as  much  as  the 
bravest  "derring  does"  of  the  gun-bedecked 
cow-girl  on  her  mustang  pony.  Even  in 
dry  farming  love  will  find  a  way  while  the 
bachelor  agriculturist,  without  the  syvor 
pathy  of  a  wife  or  the  assistance  of  her 
"butter  and  egg  money,"  will  often  quit  in 
disgust  and  return  to  the  East  howling 
mournful  Jeremiads  about  the  country  he 
has  left. 

And  the  Westerners  appreciate  their 
helpmeets.  In  a  store  out  in  a  small  pliuns 
town  the  other  day  a  hulking,  double- 
fisted  man  and  his  little  wife  were  looking 
over  some  goods.  She  foimd  what  die 
wanted,  but  said:  "I  don't  believe  we  can 
afford  this."  "Yes,  we  can,"  replied  the 
big  fellow  tenderly;  "we  can  afford  an3rthing 
you  want.  You  helped  make  this  money, 
and  you  are  going  to  help  enjoy  it  just  as 
long  as  it  lasts." 

The  young  lady  school-teacher  is  a  most 
potent  factor  in  the  cixdlization  of  this 
domain,  and  the  West  loves  her  for  it. 
Especially  do  the  young  men  of  this  section 
love  her.  The  writer  has  in  mind  one  county 
in  the  Panhandle  of  Texas  which  boasts 
the  unicjue  record  of  never  having  employed 
a  " school  marm"  for  a  year  without  her 
marrying  or  receiving  a  prop>osal  of  marriage. 
(Normal  school  papers  please  copy!) 

The  West  honestly  laments  the  fact  that 
it  has  more  "Eveless  Adams"  than  any  part 
of  the  United  States.  It  points  to  Mass- 
achusetts with  one-fourth  more  women  than 
men,  and  then  at  the  dances  on  the  plains 
where  ''sta^-jxirtners"  predominate,  and 
siidly  wipes  away  a  tear  of  lonesomeness 
with  its  h'v^  red  handkerchief.  Leap  year 
in  the  West  is  but  a  l)itter  reminder  that 
there  are  not  enough  girls  to  go  aroimd. 
In  the  larger  cities,  even  out  here,  the  sit- 
uation is  not  so  desperate,  but  what  farmer- 
turned  cowboy  wants  to  be  imprisoned  in  a 
grimy  city  when  the  oi)en  life  under  the 
clean,  blue  sky  is  calling  him? 

Whatever  highly-colored  visions  of  the 


New  Size  in  January 

were  larger,  he  could  not  do.    The  new  form  of  Sunset  will  thus  be  effective  and 
companionable,  two  satisfying  qualities  in  anything  or  anybody. 

WHO'S  WHO  IN  1916 

So  much  for  the  material  size  of  the  magazine.  How  about  the  size  of  its 
material?  That,  too,  will  show  a  larger  growth,  for  the  West's  own  magazine 
is  growing  in  the  best  and  surest  kind  of  growth.  Tliis  announcement  is  con- 
cerned, not  with  details  of  circulation  and  advertising  but  with  particulars  of  the 
editorial  contents  for  1916.  Some  idea  of  the  worth  of  the  magazine  in  its  new 
form  may  be  got  from  the  list  of  those  who  will  make  it  in  the  coming  year.  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  the  most  distinguished  Westerner  among  the  nation's  big 
men,  will  contribute,  each  month,  commentaries  on  public  affairs.  Emerson 
Hough,  Peter  B.  Kyne,  Walter  V.  Woehlke,  Hugh  Johnson,  Amo  Dosch,  Rufus 
Steele — all  these  western  writers  are  financially  interested  in  Sunset  and  their 
nationally  popular  stories  and  articles  will  enliven  its  pages  through  the  year. 
These  men  believe  that  Sunset  is  destined  to  be  increasingly  a  powerful  factor 
in  Western  life  and  they  will  be  actively  engaged  in  realizing  that  idecJ.  Their 
associates  in  1916  will  be,  among  others:  Harry  Leon  Wilson,  Inez  Haynes  Gill- 
more,  Stewart  Eldward  White,  Maximilian  Foster,  Robert  Welles  Ritchie, 
W.  H.  Bull,  George  PattuUo,  Maynard  Dixon,  William  R.  Lighton,  Edward 
Borein,  Kennett  Harris,  Miriam  Michelson,  Arthur  Cahill,  Dane  Coolidge.  Louis 
Rogers,  Herman  Whi taker — can  you  doubt  that  these  established  magazine 
writers  and  artists  can  make  the  kind  of  a  magazine  that  you  will  prize? 

"THE  SUBSTANCE  OF  THINGS  HOPED  FOR" 


The  features  that  have  helped  make  Sunset  the  recognized  magazine  of  the 
country  west  of  the  Rockies  will  be  retained,  such  as  its  color  pictures,  greatly 
enhanced  because  of  the  greater  opportunity  afforded  by  the  larger  page;  "The 
Pulse  of  the  Pacific,"  elaborated  with  a  large  display  of  photographs  of  current 
events;  economic  articles  setting  forth  authoritatively,  and  at  the  same  time 
entertainingly,  the  great  development  facts  and  significcmce  of  the  Sunset 
Country;  "Interesting  Westerners" — people  chosen  at  random  from  sdl  grades 
of  life  in  all  the  Western  states  whose  personalities  and  daily  work  are  of  interest 
and  value;  richly  illustrated  articles  reflecting  the  activities  of  America's  "New 
Rialto,"  the  great  moving-picture  studios  of  southern  California,  where  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  world's  films  are  being  produced;  sp>ecial  art  studies  of  Pacific 
Coast  beauty  six>ts;  regular  collections  of  material  interesting  to  the  makers  of 
the  home  in  the  West ;  descriptions  of  motoring  on  the  rapidly  increasing  Pacific 
Coast  boulevards  and  highways;  helpful  questions  and  answers  in  the  Sunset 
Service  Bureau  and  notes  on  Western  development. 
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like  a  "tin-horn."  When  I  turned  out  next 
morning,  they  hiul  broken  ciini|)  and  gone 
and  I  didn't  Mr  them  again  for  live  ytars. 

A  vear  ]>a>M-d,  and  one  day  1  recrivi-d  a 
lo:ig  U-ller  writ  ten  from  a  ranch  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Sierras  in  California.  More  at- 
mosphere—and this  time  from  the  glorious 
West,  beyond  the  Rockies,  where  I  had 
camped  ;ind  hunted,  myself.  .-\  wondrous 
letter— he  had  bought  a  cow-|K)ny, 
and  had  learnt-d  to  throw  a  lariat. 
Likewise,  he  and  his  little  wife  had  built  a 
bungalow  with  their  own  hands,  and  he 
could  bake  a  "bannock"  that  would  make 
one's  mouth  water,  avl  they  wanted  me  to 
come  out. 

"WhcR"  the  land  of  ihc  West,  wIiltc  the  I)lue, 

where  ihf  ullimiile  ran^t's 
Sun  their  elourl-nuillliHl  shoulders  and  sit 

with  I  heir  feet  in  the  sea; 
WTierc  the  way  of  the  world  drifts  al«)ng 

without  too  many  changes, 
And  a  man  without  money  has  frieniLs — 

if  he  cares  to  Ix*  free." 

He  had  "found  himself."  He  wouldn't  let 
up,  and  the  summer  of  lyi.^  found  us  to 
gether  in  his  bungalow  on  the  outskirts  of 
I^)s  Angeles,  reading,  like  a  pair  of  over- 
grown sch(K)iboys,  the  manuscript  of  what 
I  think  is  the  greatest  romance  ever  written 
of  the  old  cattle-raising  days  on  the  great 
Western  plains,  and  one  that  was  destined 
to  be  a  best-seller  the  following  year: 
"Overland  Red." 

Henry  Herbert  Knibbs  "dreamed  of  the 
Outland  trails  and  the  s<mgs  of  lighting 
men"  iis  he  "rode  herd"  on  a  t\T)ewriter  in  a 
western  New  York  town.  He  brought  out, 
last  fall,  that  gripping  volume  of  Western 
verse,  "Songs  of  the  Outlands,"  virile  stulT 
that  will  thrill  you  through  and  through; 
and  more  re(  ently,  another  corking  romance 
of  the  plains:  •*Sund<»wn  Slim,"  and  his 
wonderful  wolf-hound  "Chance"  -all  pub- 
lished by  that  dignilieil.  "blue-stocking," 
conservative  ol<l  New  Kngland  j)ul)lishing 
houM-,  Houghton  and  Mittlin.  which  only 
goes  to  ]>rove  that  "the  Colonel's  la<ly  and 
Judy  ()'(jrady  are  sisters  under  the  skin," 
and  that  in  thi^  <lay  of  (iod's  grace  the 
"Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table"  and 
"()verlan<l  Red"  have  much  more  in  com- 
mon than  Heacon  Hill  and  the  Sacred  Cod- 
tish  ever  imagines  1. 

Just    a   big   bit   of  a   genius,   this   man 


Knibbs.  He  loves  the  West  with  a  per- 
fervid  {xission  that  is  reflected  in  his  verse. 
He  "siivvys"  it  inside  and  out  and  interprets 
it  as  Ui)  other  writer  of  verse  ever  has.  He's 
a  lyrical  storj'-tcller  with  a  love  for  a  horse 
that  only  those  who  have  "struck  the  trail" 
can  appreciate.  He  has  the  daredevil  of  a 
cowlK)y,  the  wanderlust  of  a  hobo  and  the 
intuition  of  a  woman.  He  has  been  com- 
j)ared  to  Bret  Harte,  Robert  Service  and 
Joiuiuin  Miller.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he 
doesn't  resemble  any  of  them.  He's  in  a 
class  by  himself.  His  verse  runs  the  gamut 
of  all  the  sensibilities  aroused  by  poetry 
reflecting  God's  great  Outdoors.  What 
Kipling  was  to  the  English  soldier,  Knibbs 
is  to  the  mountains,  deserts  and  trails  of  the 
far  West.  His  *The  Walking  Man,"  the 
poem  of  the  plainsman  who  sacrificed  his 
horse  to  save  his  own  life  and  went  insane 
us  a  result,  is  one  of  the  most  originally  con- 
ceived, dramatic  and  dynamic  bits  of  verse 
ever  written  and  told  with  a  tremendous 
appeal  to  the  emotions. 

There's  a  swing  and  a  vigor  and  a  rawness 
in  his  stuff  that  ap|K'als  to  the  primitive  in 
all  of  us.    We  see  the  great  plains  and  their 
IH'ople  through  his  eyes  and  they  look  good 
to  us.    We  apprehend  clearly  our  own  in- 
fmitesimal  ])ettiness  in  the  presence  of  tow- 
ering   crags    and    somber    canyons,    lush 
mountain  meiuiows  and  limitless  expanse  of 
dfsrrt,  and  realize  that  the  i)eople  living  in 
such  en\ironmt.*nt  really  get  more  out  of 
life  than  wc  do  in  our  congested   cities. 
pAen  the  hobo  has  something  "on"  us,  ac- 
conHng  to  Knibbs'  philosophy: 

**r«M)(l  \vi-  h;i\e  \vith(»ut  t<»il  or  fee, 

N«)r  laki'  \vc  hoed  when  the  tourists  stare; 
For  cvrry  man  on  liis  jjravc  stands  he, 

An«l  rat  h  man*-  i^ravc  is  his  own  affair. 
M»inan  li,  |>auiHT  or  millionaire, 

I-'atluT  and  >on  >lial]  come  to  know 
That  the-  uliimatr  hour  will  this  burden  bear: 

Takf  uj)  your  Imndlf  and  lx?at  it,  Bo  I" 

Dopilr  the  fiict  that  "Overland  Red"  is 
going  into  I  he  inovit-^,  and  the  further  fact 
that  he  i>  niakini:  monev  hand  over  fist, 
Knil)b.>  i^  >till  ;i  regular  fellow  and  a  real 
human  bring  \vlu»  has  learned  that  a  little 
romam  r  in  one's  heart,  a  little  horse-sense 
in  oni''s  head,  and  a  little  iron  in  one's  pur- 
pose, will  keep  a  man  going  in  the  world  as 
long  a>  it  i-  decent  for  him  to  stay. 

Kom  KT  Frotiiincham. 
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IF  y<m  wen-  a  woman  and  your  falhtT  left 
you  a  miiiinK  fUiim  "■hich  liail  all  the 
indications  of  hcmn  a  moni'V-malit-r,  wmild 
you  sfll  il  or  haw  M>minnf  wrk  il  for  you 
on  shares?  'Ihis  ijucMiim  confniiilcd  two 
youiiK  wrmifn,  (Iraic  Cannalt  and  Susie 
N.irw.Kid.  ..[  ItakiT.  Orf^'oii.  an.l  tluy 
answcR-ii  il  hy  iloiii;;  neither.  Instead  they 
donned  oviTalls,  >hcmlderi>d  picks  and 
shovels  and  proceeded  to  work  il  theni- 
selve,-. 

These  two  are  pr.iliahly  the  only  women 
Eold-mhiers  in  the  world.  Other  w<imen,  il 
is  Inie.  have  owned  nnnin,;;  claims  ihe  work- 
ing of  whiih  they  have  >u]ieriiitended  in  a 
way.     lUlt  has  any  of  them  ever  atlemiiled 

tunnels,  timlHrhiu  the  walls  of  shafls  and 
haulintr  out  tlu'  ore  to  lie  treate.i,  as  Miss 
Cannalt  an.l  Mi-s  N.irwoo.l  have  <lone? 
Of  course  these  women  could  n..l  lui\e  done 
these  thin;:s  without  knowing  ^omelhinir  of 
Ihe  methiMls  l.i  1r'  enipioved.  and  this  kiiowi- 
cdKe  they  i;aine<!  while  spen.iinir  one  ,-ummer 


of  the  cl; 
<if  it.  the 
They  sp. 


iji«  this 
mi'unta 
ahont  . 
had  1.. . 
ten.iim; 
Ihe  m. 
souKhl-l 

and   thi 


helpers  > 
result  oi 
intelli;^er 
dend>  wi 


1-  with  thfir  fathers,  joint  owners 
[n.  When  the  women  tot>k  hold 
nne  was  sim|>!y  a  Rood  pR>sjK-ct. 
t  a  year  in  loculing  a  vein  that 

I  ore  bi  imyifK  (luantilies.  Dur- 
me  they  live<i  alone  in  a  little 
ealiin,  in  the  Owl  mountains, 
iteen  miles  from  Baker.     Thoy 

II  new  tunnels,  some  of  them  cx- 
mueh  as  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into 
tain    side.      When    finally    the 

vein  was  finmd  they  took  an 
I  in  the  construction  of  the  mill 
in>lallation  of  the  complicated 
c  if  1  he  >tamp  Imttery,  which  they 
lo  iiperaie  perfectly.  Of  course. 
at  the  mine  is  now  beyond  the 
my  two  ])erstwis,  men  or  women, 
nave  a  slalT  <)t  half  a  dozen  men 
lo  lio  the  heaviest  labor.  As  a 
their  eourafie,  perseverance  and 
e,  the>-  need  not  share  their  divi- 
1  others. 

Koiu:rt  H.  Moulton. 
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continued  on  ftllemuU  M(«i) 


Conductol  by  LIII.IAN  FERGUSON 


SANTA  CLAUS  IN  A  CHRISTMAS  GARDEN 


DECEMBER  had  come  uid  I,  in  my  Invalid 
chair  on  tlie  sun-porch,  almost  sobbed  aloud 
M  I  thought  mournfully: 

"I've  nothing  to  give  for  ChiistEius," 

I  closed  my  eyes  on  the  tiacden  and  trees  while 
foolish  tear-children  mothered  by  weakness  rioted 
down  my  cheeks.  I  lay  still  and  let  the  sentence 
turn  monotonously  over  and  over. 

"Nothing  to  give  I" 

Goodness,  a  sick  person  shouldn't  be  startled  in 
that  mannerl  My  heavy  eyelids  popped  open  UIlc 
automatic  shutters.  Was  it  because  my  thoughts 
were  not  yet  wholly  my  own  that  the  voice  came 
from  the  orange  tree  at  the  left  of  the  steps? 

"I  wonder  if  you've  forgotten  all  the  luscious  fruit 
that  I  worked  months  to  give  you,  packed  away  in 
the  tank-house?  TcU  me  anyone  wouldn't  be  glad 
of  those  Washington  navels!"  Then  with  a  nislle, 
"And  here  are  leaves  glossy  and  green  to  border  the 

"What  about  those  layers  of  my  siagary  black 
figs?"  An  injured  tone  floated  from  the  big  bare 
tree  in  the  comer  by  the  fence.  "Our  relatives  in 
the  East  would  like  them,  I  know," 


"And  quince  jellyl    You  aa't  use  half  oi  it  thb 

"And  walnuts  I" 

Hie  voices  came  from  all  over  the  gaidm  now.  I 
was  loo  astonished  to  even  think  at  fint,  then  m, 
feeling  almost  like  shame  came  over  roe:.  I  miiat  do 
something  to  justify  myself  in  the  eyes  of  nay  own 
garden.     So  I  said: 

"Well,  of  course.  I  might  do  thaL  I  hsdn't 
thought  of  it  until  you  reminded  me — but  every- 
thing you've  mentioned  is  to  eat.  I  can't  give  th>t 
kind  of  thing  to  all  my  friends." 

"You've  a  great  jar  of  potpourri  from  my  leaves," 
suggested  the  red  rosebush  gently.  "Wouldn't  that 
be  nice  for  something?" 

"And  those  rustic  fem-baskets  the  boys  made  of 
my  branches — yours  have  been  greatly  admiied," 
the  willow  said. 

Iwas  thoroughly  ashamed  now,  but  ^ad,  neverthe- 
less, and  added  with  real  enthusiasm  myself: 

"Why.  I've  strings  of  red  pq>pen  and  Loads  of 
seeds  and  bulbs  in  the  attic,  too.  TU  have  a  regular 
Calif otnia  Garden  Christmas!" 

Floka  Davis. 


ID  oondnued  on  Bltemala  (■■■•«) 


Stnuet  Magacine 


tlw  paiKnota  fonguB  grawfiig  on  the  wood  ud<i 
thegRMUHL  TTw gomd npdmwth  ma  old  bowt 
b  poboQcd  to  fodtui  otcnt  that  plmBtM  wBlaet 
growfaiit  The  nQ  fram  under  a.  ceaMBt  nlnmft 
b  veryfertOe. 

Mo(t  omcrete  floon  have  not  yet  been  dewkpcd 
htyoad  Uw  lidewelk  ftege.    If  half  the  thon^  ud 
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the  concrete  floor  that  haa  bcoi  qient  on  devtlop^ 
wood  from  the  rough  board  lidewalk  to  fine  pai^ 
quetry  flooring,  evoybody  would  mat  the  Gonacte. 

To  ovetcoine  the  populai  poejudke  agafaat  oat- 
Crete  floon  a  the  buaiiieai  of  the  aichitecL  Thne 
an  ecctain  definite  oonditioaa  to  be  iilii  mil  b  the 
laying  of  conocte  &aon.  Tbey  are  fundamentd 
and  in  their  strict  ofaoervance  Ues  the  aoawcr  to  the 
charge  of  the  physical  disomfort  of  concrete.  After 
practical  objection*  are  overoome,  attention  may 
be  given  to  esthetic  comidentiras. 

Concrete  Boon  are  usually  laid  fiee  bom  the 
ground,  with  a  dead  air  ^l*ae  underneath.  la 
most  of  my  bouto  the  coociets  floon  aie  laid 
directly  on  the  ground,  doing  aw^  with  ah  dren- 
Ution  under  the  floor  and  gjving  a  more  eqaafato 
tempeiatuic  They  aze  r^sed  at  kaat  twenty-one 
inches  above  the  tumunding  ground,  and  particular 
attention  paid  to  the  piqiaration  of  the  earth  bed. 
After  the  foundation  b  laid  the  ground  b  puddled 
and  tamped,  puddled  and  t«mpw<  until  vny  ftam. 
Over  the  surface  is  qtrcad  from  four  to  rix  b^es 
of  sand  or  sandy  loam.  Thai  the  oramete  b  put  on. 
If  one  part  of  the  floor  is  below  grade,  tl>e  grannd 
under  it  is  carefully  drained,  afta  iriu'ch  the  layv 
of  sand  prevents  moisture  from  coming  throu)^ 

The  main  body  of  rou^  concrete  ahouM  be  rein- 
forced to  one  third  of  one  per  cent  to  prevmt  crack- 
ing, and  scored  to  give  a  key  to  the  top  coat  and  pie- 
vent  its  loosening  from  the  bottinn.  The  finish  coat 
should  be  reinfnrced  with  number  ei^tecn  gauge 
half -inch  mesh  galvanized  wire  to  prevent  cracking. 

From  four  to  six  weeks  should  be  allowed  for 
cement  floors  to  dry.  During  this  time  there  is  a 
continuous  process  of  absorption  and  ladiatioD  of 
heat  until  a  mean  temperature  has  been  reached, 
after  which  (he  temperature  of  the  floor  b  muB 
equable  than  that  of  wood. 

To  cover  a  cement  floor  with  wood  b  about  as 
logical  as  to  cover  cement  sidewalks  with  boarda. 
Bvcr>-bod>'  who  ha.s  lived  <mi  cement  floora  laid 
according  to  the  given  specifications  has  been 
wholly  converted  to  them  and  would  never  again  be 
bothered  with  the  care  and  trials  of  wood  floors, 
ll  is  not,  of  course,  expected  that  concrete  floors 
should  be  left  bare.  They  should  be  partly  covered 
with  rugs,  the  same  as  a  polished  wood  floor. 
Incidentally,  ivhcn  properly  laid,  waxed  and  pol- 
ished, cement  floors  arc  ideal  for  daftdng. 

\\'hen  troweled  and  finished  almost  to  a  gkws, 
cement  floors  do  not  mar  or  scratch.  They  should 
not  be  scorc-d  or  marked  oil  into  squares  or  deaigna. 
The  naturid  craiing  of  the  top  coat  b  far  more 
plca.ting.  I  have  found  no  cement  floor  paint  that 
produces  a  good  cITcct.  The  hard  monotonous  flat 
colois  arc  unplea^ng.  the  paint  soon  wears  off  and ' 
shows  the  cement.  InstMul  of  using  paint  I  laix 
color  with  the  cement,  usuaUy  tenM  of  nd  and 
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YEAR  PLAKTED.  f: 


In  rambles  about  the  bDls  I  fakd  *era,  in  p*—™;, 
"Su-i&a  Goat  Dairy"  u  a  guide  sign  tomtfd  a  certain 
uvenue,  "right  in  the  center  of  town."  Tbc  center 
u(  town  in  our  lawn  is  the  very  spot  ivheic  anybody 
happens  tu  live.  Putting  on  my  bonnet,  I  said,  "I'm 
going  to  visit  the  dairy."  The  folks  knew  I  would 
return  with  a  N'annie  and  tbey  sighed.  They  bad 
hiipcd  my  lk)ck  of  turkeys  "right  in  the  center  of 
town"  would  tenninate  my  diversions,     ^aot  lol 

I  had  nut  L'xpected  to  find  the  manager  of  a  dairy 
a  lady,  but  lady  she  was,  and  is.  So  aJso  is  her 
sistur.  The  two  had  come  to  the  southland  some 
years  ago  to  recuperate  lost  health.  They  had  been 
schoul- teachers.  From  ihis  lady,  Miss  Wood,  I  took 
my  first  lesiiin  in  Ihc  art  and  science  of  f^oBt-kceping. 
In  some  of  the  larger  cities  o(  both  Elasl  and  West, 
I  learned,  the  milk  sells  at  forty  or  fifty  cents  a 
quart  buttle,  sealed  and  defivered,  certified  to,  and 
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"Kxaclly.''  she  launched.  And  then  she  sho«cd 
.  mi-  hw  rity  b>t  on  the  selvage  of  town  where  fridcnl 
tlic  hnfifiiest  limwii,  and  red,  and  n-hitc.  and  hhcV 
little  iPMls  alive.  Her  correspondence  extends 
ariiiinil  the  wurld.  Ammig  her  itiipt>ried  goats  is 
llruliis.  H'hiise  tire  h  knoH-n  at  home  a.s  the  Crovu 
Crime  •<(  the  Sceini.  A  dnuKhler  of  Brutus  nu 
re.i-nilyl»ffntothcfullbUK>d  Xannettc.  Thii  doe 
uii^  iLimi'il  Ilrunelle.  thiu  takin;;  the  name  of  both 
]i.'iri'uis.  A  IhnMMguart  doe  of  an\'  kni>\m  pedigree 
i~  "cirihy  <il  reiiinl.  Some  arc  hornless,  others  are 
liehiinii-rl  a!  hirili;  that  is.  the  i-mbrj-o  horn,  being 
iiiiihiii):  I'ut  a  liii  nt  lure  skin  on  the  forehead,  if 
rli-inyi'd  with  ;i  traie  «!  acid. 

.Ml  K'>3l^  li'V'c  ii>  pkiy  among  rocks.  With  no 
rots  ^it  hu[i<l  dry  ^lK>d^:  Ixixes  answer  as  well,  only 
one  must  liHik  In  the  hiiofs.  trimming  tbem  dovn 
<H'ia^ion.-tlly.  S\y  invn  Scrcda,  o  gallon  doe,  is  cali- 
iiiK  nie  from  her  niilkint;  Ixix  and  1  will  don  my 
while  aiinm.  Let  who  uill  cuddle  her  poodle  or  her 
anpira  eat.  I  will  |iul  my  arms  a)x>ut  my  little 
oimradea.' while  u.'  the  sii  1 1  she  takes  from  my  band 
— and  [iraiae  heaven  for  fioats! 

[  Gri>-xell. 


How  Did  TKia  Happen? 


Iiiimoiif  lli"i[iuiit  (iOQunla, 
tli.r  BIB  Tr.-o[«  ■'■(  home" 
!<]-  tlir  innsn meant  and 

i-K  of  CaUloroik 


The  Price  of  Wet  Idaho  Land 

Q.  Can  a  man  with  a  moderate  capital  obtain 
reasonably  priced  land  in  the  Boise  valley?  H  there 
any  homestead  land  left  on  the  BiHse  Govtmmcnt 
irrigation  project?  If  not,  are  there  any  other  irri- 
gation projects  in  Idaho  where  land  at  reasonable 
prices  can  be  bought?— W.  E.  E.,  Dali^';,  So.  Dak. 

A.  The  Boise  valley  in  Idaho  is  nirt  a  new  dis- 
trict so  far  as  farming  operations  arc  concerned. 
The  first  settlers  came  into  the  valley  more  than 
thirty  years  afto  and  settled  on  the  land  that  could 
be  Irrigated  from  the  normal  flow  from  the  Boise 
river.  This  land  has  been  in  private  hands  and  been 
producing  heav>'  crops  tor  many  years.  When  the 
government  annovinccd  its  intention  to  build  the 
Arrowroclc  Dam  and  store  the  llood  waters  of  the 
river  inorder  to  irrigate  a  larger  area,  settlers  flowed 
into  the  valk-y  and  ivithin  a  ver>'  short  time  not  only 
toc)k  up  all  of  the  av'aihible  land  on  the  project  but 
also  went  outside  the  project's  boundaries  and  en- 
tered u[)on  public  land  which  for  a  time  was  thiiughl 
to  be  included  in  the  Boise  project.  Vou  will  ste 
from  this  that  the  sui>ply  o(  homestead  land  wai 
exhausted  lung  agi).  In  the  meantime,  the  lands 
irrigated  from  the  project  have  returned  such  heavy 
profits  rcguLirly  that  only  small  amiiunis  of  land 
under  the  Arrownick  Dam  are  for  sale  at  less  than 
$ioo  [ler  acre,  ('nnsidering  the  croiis  they  produce 
an  even  better  price  is  fulh-  warranted  by  the  jirofits. 

However,  there  arc  many  thousands  of  irrigated 
acres  in  Idaho  which  can  be  Iw-ught  at  average 
prices  ranging  (rom  S50  to  S75  |>er  acre.  These 
lands  lie  al  an  elevation  \'arying  from  ;ooo  to  5000 
(cet.  their  soil  consists  largely  of  volcanic  ash,  and 
the  comhinatiim  o(  climate,  soil  and  water  proiluces 
a  hii;h -class  alfalfa  which  returns  more  than  ample 
profits  on  the  invwtmcnt  if  the  buyer  h.i^  sutlicicnl 
capital  to  fewi  his  oul]mt  to  live  sI<kI;. 

I'or  a  man  who  has  c^Krlcnc-c  in  farming,  and 
who  has  the  capital  ncci-ssary  to  devekn)  forty  aca-s 
and  to  keci)  the  farm  fully  sli^ki-d  from  the  l)eBln- 
ning,1<1aho  iifTcrscxccUuntoppurtunilies  in  a  dozen 
districts. 


The  Chances  for  a  Begmner 

Q.  Do  you  think  a  beginner  could  make  ft  succea 
of  orange  gniwing  in  southern  California,  some- 
where around  Los  .Angeles?  I  would  expect  to  bi^ 
about  live  acres,  land  where  I  cotild  get  water  to 
irrigate,  raise  chickens  and  garden  sttiff  between  tbe 
trees.  How  much  do  you  think  I  could  expect  to 
make  a  year?  How  is  the  irrigation  ptopodttoa 
handled?  What  do  you  think  I  ought  to  have  to 
pay  for  land  and  planting? — W.  O.,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

A.  \\'e  believe  that  a  beginner  who  has  sufficient 
cai}ilal,  sufficient  energy  and  sufficient  brains  to 
grasp  the  horticultural  business  can  make  a  success 
of  orange  growing  in  southern  California  it  he  is  not 
afraid  tii  work  longer  than  union  hours.  Your  plan 
to  make  a  young  orchard  pay  expenses  by  cultiva- 
tion between  the  rows  by  keeping  chickens  is  feasi- 
ble, but  we  could  not  tell  you  how  much  yoii  could 
exjicct  to  make  a  year  on  five  acres  by  thb  method. 
Th.ii  would  depend  entirely  upon  your  cE^iabiliiy 
as  a  truck  farmer  and  poultry  man,  and  U|>on  the 
market  conditions.  In  order  to  obtain  five  acres, 
ha\'e  them  planted,  build  a  small  house  and  start  in 
you  should  have  not  less  than  S:ooo  to  $1500,  o[ 
which  you  could  jMiy  out  one-half  for  land,  water 
and  tries,  u.sini;  the  balance  for  improvements  and 
a  working  cai'ital. 

I'liless  you  h;uc  had  experience  or  a  good  amount 
of  capiiiil,  it  would  be  best  to  work  in  a  grove, 
packing  house  or  nursery  before  starting  on  your 

Growing  Ahnonds  Without  litigation 

Q.  Kindly  inform  me  what  you  think  about  the 
almond  industry  in  the  western  part  of  the  Sacra- 
mento salley.  Is  it  cii^ilomary  and  equally  success- 
ful to  do  without  irrigation?  What  kind  and  how 
much  rullivntiiin  tsKi^vn?  What  are  the  methods 
of  hur\'esling  and  what  the  hazards  of  marketing  the 
crop?  Is  il  generally  possible  to  buy  young  almond 
orchards,  and  if  so.  what  is  con^dered  a  fair  price 
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Of  Training 

More  money  is  not  the 
only  result  of  training, 
but  it  is  the  first. 

Whether  you  are  training  to  ad- 
vance in  your  present  position  or 
to  enter  a  new  field,  the  first  place 
you  feel  your  new  training  is  in 
your  pocketbook  —  your  pay 
envelope. 

Pnparm  younjf  to  EARNhttmrp^. 
Yoa  cannot  GET  il  uiilam  yoa  ora 
^tudSH*d  to  EARN  il. 

The  Internationa)  Correipondence 
Schools  will  brinE  right  into  your  own 
home  all  the  help  you  need  to  train  in 
a  iitllr  of  your  spare  time  for  what- 
ever position  you  mark  on  the  attached 
coupon  new. 

No  matter  what  education  you  have 
missed ;  what  you  do;  how  old  you  in 
or  where  you  live,  you  can  win  like 
all  the  rest,  through  I.  C.  S.  training. 

Mail  the  coupon  tcMlay 

r  iJiTERrAfirHir  coRRlspoiiDEHCE  IcHToiin 

B«  SSI        SCRANTON,  PA. 

BipUId.  wltbool  further  oblJKition  on  hit 
1  cui  guilify  tot  the  iKaitlan  bdi 


pn  acre?  Thb  and  any  other  infomuLion  on  the 
subject  will  be  most  gratefully  received.— W.  S.  D., 
Olean,  N.  y. 

A.  In  our  judgment  it  is  not  the  best  practice  to 
try  and  raise  altnonds  in  the  Sacnmento  valley 
without  irrigation.  There  are  a  number  of  years  in 
every  decade  in  which  the  natural  rainfall  is  amply 
sufficient  for  the  production  of  on  average  crop  if 
the  rainfall  is  conserved  by  dry-farming  methods, 
but  in  other  years  the  rainfall  would  be  insufficient 
to  cany  a  full  crop  through  the  long  rainless  sum- 
mer without  additional  water. 

The  prices  of  almonds  are  good  and  have  been 
high  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  as  the  American 
ciop  is  insufficient  to  supply  the  market.  Those 
who  start  new  orchards  and  specialize  on  the  ele- 
phant variety,  in  which  the  kernel  obtains  a  very 
large  size,  should  make  extraordinary  profit  if  the 
orchard  is  located  on  well-drained  soil  free  from 
early  spring  frosts.  As  the  almond  trees  blossom 
very  early  thk  latter  point  is  of  supreme  importance 
in  picking  a  location  tor  an  almond  orchard.  A  two- 
year-old  orchard,  on  irrigated  land,  relatively  free 
from  spring  frosts,  is  considered  to  be  worth  from 
$400  to  (650  per  acre. 

We  cannot  b  the  ipace  at  our  diqiosa]  give  you 
complete  description  of  cultural  ntethods,  etc,  but 
if  your  interest  persists  we  shall  gladly  refer  you  to 
ButboritAtive  publications  on  the  subject  of  almond 
growing. 

Homesteads  in  Alaska 

Q.  Can  you  give  me  any  information  about  land 
available  for  homesteading  in  southeastern  Alaska? 
I  am  going  North  via  the  Inside  Passage,  in  the 
spring,  and  am  going  to  homestead  some  agricultural 
land  in  Alaska.  I  am  going  in  a  small  boat  of  my 
own,  so  that  many  locations  that  would  ordinarily 
be  hard  to  reach  will  be  accessible  to  me. — F.  R.  F., 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

A.  There  are  small  tracts  of  agricultural  land  at 
the  head  of  various  bays  and  inlets,  among  the 
islands  and  along  the  mainland  shores  of  south- 
eastern Alaska.  At  the  mouth  of  the  larger  streams 
are  areas  of  considerable  size,  the  largest  being  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Chilcat  river,  in  the  valley  of 
which  some  sixty  homesteads  have  recently  been 
taken  up. 

The  requirements  can  be  learned  by  addressing 
the  General  Land  Office.  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
asking  for  their  circular  No.  414  and  the  general 
circular.  As  this  section  is  in  the  forest  reserve  and 
subject  to  the  regulations  of  the  Forestry  Bureau,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  write  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  Washmgton,  D.  C, 
and  obtain  their  regulations  pertaining  to  home- 
steads in  forest  reserves. 

Practically  all  of  the  homestead  land  in  Alaska  is 
covered  ndth  a  dense  growth  of  small  timber  and 
has  to  be  cleared  before  it  can  be  cultivated.  Clear- 
ing is  slow,  laborious  and  often  eipen^ve,  so  that 
the  homesteader  should  take  up  no  more  than 
sixty  or  eighty  acres  instead  of  filing  on  a  full 
quarter  section.    A  move  is  on  foot  to  limit  the  are* 
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Business  is  booming! 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

Merchant*  everywhere  tell  our  800  aaleamen  that  buMtnetM 

is  booming. 

Farmers  have  had  two  record  crops,  at  big  prices,  with 

big  demand  at  home  and  abroad. 

Stocks  of  manufactured  material  are  short,  and  labor  is 

in  great  demand. 

Exports  largely  exceed  imports. 

Factories  are  basy,  many  working  overtime. 

More  freight  cars  are  needed,  and  steamers  are  taxed  to 

capacity. 

People  are  living  better,  and  spending  their  mon^  nwn 

freely. 

This  <Muntry  has  the  best  mtmey  in  the  world,  and  more 

of  it  than  ever  before. 

Such  a  combination  of  favorable  circumstances  never  ha* 

occurred  before,  and  probably  will  never  occur  again. 

Billions  of  dollars  are  passing  over  the  merchants'  counters. 

The  people  who  spend  this  money  want  the  best  service. 

They  demand  it  in  all  kinds  of  stores,  from  the  smallest  to 

the  largest. 

They  get  it  in  stores  which  use  our  up-to-date  Cash 

Registers,  which  quicken  service,  stop  nustakes,  satisfy 

customers,  and  increase  profits. 

Over  a  million  merchants  have  proved  our  Cash  Registers 

to  be  a  business  necessity. 

[SlgneJi 

Writm  for  booMhl  to 

71f  Neaienal  Cath  Ragittar  Co. 

Daylett,  Ohio. 
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Of  all  watches 
the  Waltham 


Waltham  Riverside 


Watches 


At  the  World  Eipoiitioni,  wherever 
exhibited,  Waltham  Watohe*  have 
received  bigheit  award  a.  A I  the 
Panama*  Pacific  Expoiilioo,  Waltham 
took  the  Grand  Prize  over  all  oompel- 

At  the  treat  Kew  Obaervatory  inar« 
Waltham    Watehei    receive    the    "A" 
ratial  than  any  other  make.     Only  one 
other  American  manufaot 
ever  received  the  "A"  ra 
then  only  on  a  lingle  wat 

There  are  more  Waltbi 
road  Watobe*  in  uie  lli 
over    than   any    olber 

ScieDtiata  reooinize 
the  auperiority  of 
Waltham  Watches.  All 
the  American  polar  ex> 
peditiona  (where  accu- 
racy it  e*»enti«l)  have 
taken  Waltham   timc> 

These  facti  are  more 
eloquent  than  any  mere 
words. 


Series 


are  the  moat  tamoat.  There  are  variooa 
■izea  and  atyle*  of  Rivertide  Watchea 
but  they  all  have  the  Riveraide  ebarao- 
ter  of  fine  accuracy,  aurplua  atren|th 
and  long  life.  Moat  of  the  improre- 
menta  in  watch  making  for  a  feneration 
have  firtt  been  inoorporwted  in  River* 
•ide  Waldkea, 

The  man  who  boa  one  of  ibeae  River- 

■idea  in  hia  pookel  U  to  that  extent  an 

t;    and  the    woman  who 

le  on  her  wriat  will  find 

leoominf  punotaal, 

oenraey  of  the  Rivvraide 
Waicbea  it  vouobed 
for  by  the  waleh 
company  whioh  it  the 
oldeat  in  Amerioa  and 
the    larfeat    in    the 


The  beauty  of  theae 
watchea  you  eon  lee 
for  youraetf.  Let  your 
jeweler  help  you  leleel 
ooe  for  Chriatmai. 


Waltham  Watch  Company 
Waltham,  Mass. 
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SAVE  YOUR  EYES! 

Have  YOUR  LIGHT 
Where  You  Want  It 

GET  A  "WALLACE" 


HANGS 
STANDS 
STICKS 


ANT 

JUfh 


$225 


'UL  ARTICLES  ud  NOVELTIES. 


Wallace  Novelty  Company 


'  for  uttrKtiTs  mmiUnf  pnkpiMltlorh 


tiiat   husband,  father,  son 
and  brother  will  appreciate.    They  / 
will  enjoy  year-round  comfort  by/ 
wearing  the  "Boston" — the  only  / 
garter  for  men  that  has  the 

ilS^^j^  QUALITV   RUBBER   > 

i*tt*r&*^  Button  clasp  af 
At  your  dealer's  or  by  maiL^ 

Lule,  25c    Sillc  50c 
OeoTge  Frort  Co.,  Boiton.^ 


concerned,  this  condition  is  not  going  to  prevail 
forever.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  California  will 
continue  to  attract  that  very  large  class  of  small 
capitalists  who  have  a  modest  income  and  who 
want  to  spend  the  evening  oF  their  lives  in  a  climate 
and  in  surroundings  that  will  enable  them  to  extract 
the  maximum  of  comfort  and  enjoyment  out  of  their 
remaining  years.  The  influi  of  this  class  of  people 
is  continuing  right  along,  and  witliin  a  compara- 
tively short  lime  these  newcomers  will  absorb  a 
sufficiently  large  amount  of  properly  to  create  a 
(air  market  for  the  balance  of  the  land  which  was 
subdivided  during  the  period  of  extreme  activity 
and  speculation  ending  a^iproiimately  two  years 
ago.  Our  advice  concerning  your  )ol  would  be  to 
hang  on,  pay  the  taxes  and  inquire  about  its  market 
value  two  or  three  years  hence,  when  you  will 
probably  be  agreeably  surprised. 

Water  on  Ifew  Mexico  Homesteads 

Q.  I  am  thinking  of  raising  cattle  and  I  want  my 
own  land.  What  part  of  New  Merico  would  you 
suggest  for  homesteading?  Where  oiuld  I  get 
grazing  and  desert  claims  with  part  of  them  on  the 
mountains  so  that  I  could  have  water?  In  what 
part  of  the  West  could  an  inexperienced  man  make 
the  most  on  a  sheep'ranch  as  a  hired  man?  Does  a 
sheep  ranch  pay  more  than  other  kinds  of  ranches? — 
S.  E.  L.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

A.  Have  you  the  capital  that  is  necessary  to 
make  a  successful  start  in  cattle  raising?  Have  you 
any  experience  with  live  stock?  Do  you  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  farming?  When  you  have  an- 
swered these  questions  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
give  you  information  that  will  tie  of  value  to  you 
concerning  homesteads  in  New  Mexico.  Wc  might 
say  right  now,  however,  that  those  parts  of  the  New 
Mexico  mountains  which  cont^iin  running  water, 
valuable  in  the  operation  of  a  cattle  ranch,  have 
been  taken  up  many,  many  years  ago.  Water  is  the 
most  important  asset  to  the  cattle  man  in  the  arid 
portions  of  the  West.  Without  a  sufficient  supply 
of  water  he  cannot  continue  in  business,  and  as  long 
as  thirty  years  ago  bloody  battles  were  fought 
among  the  cattle  men  of  New  Mexico  over  streams 
and  water  holes.  You  can  realize  from  this  that  you 
are  rather  late  in  the  day  for  obtaining  a  valuable 
homestead  with  a  water  right.  Your  second  sug- 
gestion that  you  hire  out  as  a  sheepherder  and  later 
obtain  a  herd  of  your  own.  is  more  feasible.  South- 
em  Idaho,  Wyoming  and  central  Oregon  are  the 
biggest  sheep  districts  in  the  West.  W'e  would  ad- 
vise you  to  write  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Idaho  State  University,  Moscow,  Idaho,  to  send 
you  information  about  your  chances  to  learn  the 
sheep  business  and  the  prospects  of  this  industry. 
The  College  can  supjily  this  information  far  belter 
than  we  can. 

Concerning  Palm  Sprites 
Q.  I  have  been  Irj-ing  for  some  time  to  get  some 
information  rcgardinR  I'alm  Springs,  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Can  you  tcli  me  something  about  bow  to 
gel  there,  and  if  there  is  a  hotel  at  the  Springs? — 
C.  A.,  Berkeley,  Gal. 
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Scientific  American 

ESTABLISHKD     1845 

MUNN   8c  Co.  IXC. 

I 

y^ooj^/v^jvm  Bx7irj>i7YO  233  BROAEmrAr.XE^'Ybiuc 

Dear  JSr.   Exeoutire: 

It  is  your  desire  to  conduct  your 
business  in  a  manner  that  will  result  in  the 
greatest  efficiency.   You  cannot  neglect  any 
aid  that  will  seem  to  suggest  new  ideas  or  in«- 
form  you  what  industrial  developments  are  being 
made  by  other  manufacturers*   The  Scientific 
^erican  is  designed  to  render  this  service^ 
and  the  big  men  of  our  country  are  reading  it« 
In  many  industrial  establishments^  after  being 
placed  on  the  desk  of  the  Executive ^  it  is 
passed  among  the  heads  of  department s^  and  sev-^ 
eral  copies  are  often  subscribed  for  in  order 
that  the  employees  may  have  access  to  it« 

In  many  of  our  public  Libraries  it  is 
more  read  than  any  other  publication,  not  oven 
excluding  magazines  of  fiction.   This  is  the 
only  journal  devoted  exclusively  to  this  field 
of  work,  and  as  it  is  a  weekly  publication  it 
announces  new  developments  before  they  can 
appear  elsewhere.  If  it  is  of  value  to  others, 
both  for  its  contents  and  as  an  advertisiiig 
medium,  would  it  not  be  of  value  to  you?  One 
important  suggestion  or  idea  gathered  from  its 
columns  may  be  worth  more  to  you  than  the  cost 
of  a  subscription  for  a  life  time. 

Yours  faithfully. 


Subscription  Price,  $3.00  a  year  Sample  copy  on  request 
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Here  is  a  new  character  that 
will  live  in  American  fiction — 
John  Hampstead,  railroad 
clerk,  actor,  book  agent,  preacher. 


«( 


TTELD  TO  ANSWER"  is  a  reaUy 
big,  emotiona],  American  novel 
by  Peter  Clark  Macfarlane.    The 
author^s  sincerity  of  purpose,  his  skill- 
ful handling  of  interesting  characters 
and  his  development  of  dramatic 
climaxes  cannot  fail  to  make  a  deep 
impression   on  the   reading  public. 
The  first  chapters  of  "HELD  TO 
ANSWER**  will  appear  in  the 
November  Twentieth  issue  of 


L^Uierls 

THB  NATIONAL  WBBKLT 

416  Wist  Ijtk  Strut,  Ne<w  York  City 
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Everyday 
WISDOM 
That  PAYS! 


^^NE  can  always  do  without  luxuries  but  necessary  comforts  and 
conveniences  for  the  home  we  must  always  have.   There  is  a 
most  practical,  wise  and  easy  way  to  obtain  them  without  spending 
an  additional  cent  of  the  family  income. 

llflDE-AWAKE,  fair-minded  merchants  all  over  the  United 
States  are  giving  ii.-9C  Green  Stamps  to  their  customers  as  a 
generous  discount  on  their  everyday  purchases.  In  the  package  of 
many  popular  brands  of  goods  you  will  also  find  a  3HimriUon  Coupon 
— a  gift  to  you  from  the  manufacturer. 

Y^UR  «lt^  Stamps  and  BamUbm  Coupons,  either  separately  or 
combined,  are  exchangeable  at  our  Premium  Stores,  one  of 
which  is  either  in  or  near  your  home  town,  for  over  4,000  Items  of 
standard  merchandise. 


O 


**The  Sperry  Magazine" 

|UR  magazine  is  the  newest,  most  intimate  and  interesting 
National  Monthly  published.    You  will  find  it  full  of  live     /' 
fiction  by  popular  authors,  charming  'illustrations,  household    y^ 
hints  and  a  world  of  other  features  of  vital  interest  to  you.      / 
Mail  us  the  Uttle  coupon  on  this  page  and  we  will  tell    /     mis! 
you  how  to  obtain  a  copy  FREE  every  month.  ,^  pie«M  Knd  m* 

y      ■  compllmeBlarr 

THE  SPERRY  &  HUTCHINSON  CO.   ^  n^^^.l'^U'TZ 
THE  HAMILTON  CORPORATION    /  -irS2.'AS;'/J^ 

Coo.  B.  Caldwall.  Pradd«nl  /  <">  "'■"•■'i'"- 

2  West  48th  St..  New  York  Oty     y\, 
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BRANCHES   EVERYWHERE    IN  THE    UNITED   STATES       /      Mi1i«m 
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